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J.  &  F.  H.  BIVINGTON^  3  WATEBLOO  PLACE. 
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MDOOCLXI. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


The  Frontispiece  is  intended  to  serve  the  following  purposes.  1. 
To  exhibit  tlie  structure  of  the  Revelation  at  a  glance.  Inside  the 
outer  pointed  band  are  the  two  symbolizations  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
as  described  in  Cs.  i-iii,  and  Cs.  xxi-xxii.  At  the  top  is  the  High 
Priest,  holding  in  his  hand  the  seven  stars,  and  walking  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  candlesticks.  At  the  bottom  is  the  new  Jerusalem,  com- 
ing down  out  of  heaven  towards  the  great  and  high  mountain.  As 
these  two  are  symbols  of  the  one  Church  at  different  epochs,  they  are 
connected  together.  Inside  the  inner  band  is  the  scene  of  judgment 
in  heaven,  as  described  in  Cs.  iv-v,  and  resumed  in  C.  xx ;  11-15. 
As  these  two  passages  relate  to  what  is  for  substance  one  scene,  the 
symbols  above  and  below  the  roll  are  connected  together  by  '  the 
myriads  of  myriads  of  angels*  (v;  11). — In  .the  lower  part  of  the 
Court  of  judgment,  two  departures  from  the  symbolical  description 
may  be  observed.  The  '  great  white  throne'  (xx  ;  11)  is  left  out,  and 
sheep  and  goats  are  introduced.  The  former  has  been  omitted,  partly 
because  the  space  at  command  did  not  admit  of  its  introduction,  and 
partly  because  the  throne  in  the  upper  part  is  substantially  identical 
with  it.  The  latter  have  been  inserted  from  Matt,  xxv ;  33,  as  form- 
ing the  best  mode  of  symbolically  representing  *the  dead,' — ^the 
righteous  and  the  unrighteous.  In  like  manner,  the  cubical  shape  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  has  been  sacrificed  to  pictorial  effect ;  and  in  some 
respects  one  or  two  of  the  other  symbols  have  been  adapted  to  picto- 
rial representation,  and  the  space  at  command. — In  the  middle  of  the 
scene  of  judgment,  the  opened  roll  with  seven  seals  symbolizes  the 
evidence,  which  is  brought  before  the  Court.  In  the  four  outer  corners 
of  the  Frontispiece  are  symbolical  representations  of  the  heathen, 
which  are  without  the  Church  "in  the  four  comers  of  the  earth" 
(xx;  8).  The  four  severally  represent  (I).  Bbahmanism,  (II). 
Buddhism,  (III).  Various  forms  of  Heathenism,  and  (IV).  Islamism. 
Viewing  the  three  scenes,  then,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that,  in 
which  they  have  now  been  noticed,  that  within  the  inner  band  repre- 
sents the  Old  Dispensation  or  Judaism,  that  within  the  outer  band 
the  New  Dispensation  or  Christianity,  and  that  on  the  outside  Hea- 
thenism. 2.  The  Frontispiece  serves,  also,  to  show  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  seven-seal  roll.  Bands,  wider  or  narrower  as  the 
occasion  required,  and  beginning  with  the  seventh,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  passed  round  two  successive  folds  of  the  roll  as  it  was  rolled 
up,  and  the  ends  of  each  band  to  have  been  fastened  together  by  a 
seal  at  the  side.  Then,  as  each  successive  seal  was  broken,  the  por- 
tion appertaining  to  that  seal  would  become  visible  in  the  proper 
order.  Each  seal-band  would  cover,  and  thus  distinguish  the  epoch 
or  cardinal  crisis  of  a  seal ;  and  those  lying  between  two  seal-periods 
would  cover,  and  thus  denote  a  shorter  or  longer  transition  period. 
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iv  Explanation  of  the  Frontispiece. 

which  might  he  regarded  afi  heing  common  to  the  seal-periods  on  each 
side  of  the  particular  hand.  The  epochal  or  transition  periods  (which 
would  he  under  the  hands  hefore  they  were  opened)  are  distinguished 
from  the  seal-periods  hv  a  different  colour.  The  transition  period  of 
the  seventh  seal,  it  will  he  ohserved,  is  very  much  larger  than  the 
others,  comprehending  (as  it  does)  the  seven  trumpets  (viii ;  &-xix). 
But,  while  large  in  the  space  it  occupies  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is 
chronologically  small  as  compared  with  the  thousand  years  of  the 
seal-period.  It  was  of  course  impossihle  to  represent  the  roll  as  heing 
*  written  within  and  without'  (v ;  1) ;  and,  as  it  was  desired  to  show 
the  entire  contents  of  the  roll,  the  writing  on  the  hack  has  neces- 
sarily heen  removed  to  the  front.  3.  Another  purpose,  which  the 
Frontispiece  serves,  is  to  exhibit  in  particular  the  synUietical  strud/wre 
of  the  contents  of  the  seven-seal  roll,  as  it  has  heen  demonstrated  in  the 
author*s  G-uibe  to  thb  Apooalypsb,  P.  II :  C.  III.  The  seventh 
trampet  will  he  seen  to  contain  seven  parallel  lines  (xii-xix) ;  and 
the  seven  trumpets  to  he  contained  in  the  seventh  seal :  and,  as  this 
seal  extends  to  C.  xx ;  10,  the  seven-seal  roll  includes  Cs.  vi~xx ;  10. 
4.  Lastly,  the  Frontispiece,  by  means  of  the  dates  which  it  contains, 
and  the  interpretations  which  are  attached  to  the  principal  symbols, 
will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  author's  scheme  of  interpretcUion  of  the 
.seven-seal  roll. 


NOTE  ON  THE  TITLE. 


'AiroKoXv^if  'loMiiTOV  Tov  OtcXoyav  kol  evayy^Xurrov  is  found  as  a  title 
in  Codex  B.  C  has  only  the  first  two  words.  A  is  defective.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  these  titles  were  not  prefixed  by 
John,  but  are  of  a  later  date ;  and  in  all  probabilitv  were  inserted, 
when  Apocryphal  Apocalypses  came  into  circulation,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  one.  Such,  Bengel  thought,  was  the  origin  of 
*  Eevelation  qjr  John,*  And  Kelly  says ;  *  The  title  is  only  human, 
and  jars  somewhat  with  the  opening  words  of  the  text.'  No  doubt 
those  openiDg  words  were  intended  by  John  to  furnish  the  title  to  his 
work.  And  seeing,  that  they  state  the  one  all-pervading  topic  of  the 
work  (which  it  is  of  special  importance  in  this  instance,  that  the 
reader  should  keep  in  mind),  while  The  Eevelation  [or  unveiling]  of 
John  wholly  loses  sight  of  it,  and  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  I  have  ventured  to  discard  the  unin- 
spired title.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as 
possible,  I  have  introduced  the  names  both  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
author  of  the  work  into  my  title. 


The  Chart  referred  to  on  p.  8  is  ready  for  the  printer,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished immediately,  if  the  call  for  the  present  work  should  appear  to 
indicate,  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  public.  It  contains  the 
author's  translation,  arranged  stichoicallv :  the  whole  hook  analyti- 
cally distributed :  the  seven-seal  book  in  chronological  order :  an  indi- 
cation of  the  various  readings  :  and  the  several  stichdical  series. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


By  way  of  introduction,  I  propose  to  enter  into  some  explanations  in 
reference  to  my  translcUton,  exposition,  and  analytical  distribiUion  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  also  to  present  a  summary  view  of  the  symbolic  sys- 
tem of  the  book. 

§  1.  The  Translation. 

The  principle  on  which  J  have  proceeded  in  translating  has  been 
that  of  observing  the  strictest  literality.  However  advisable  it  may  be 
in  a  book  which  is  designed  (like  our  authorized  version)  for  circula- 
tion among  all  classes,  to  use  such  a  freedom  as  may  render  the  ver- 
sion one  calculated,  by  the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  diction,  to  attract 
the  reader,  in  a  translation  which  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  expo- 
sition no  such  considerations  as  those  of  ease  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion ought  to  have  any  weight  allowed  to  them.  The  exposition  will 
touch  upon  controverted  points  of  greater  or  less  importance  at  every 
step  in  its  progress,  and  if  it  be  not  based  on  a  minutely  accurate 
exhibition  of  the  original,  it  were  idle  to  expect  that  a  true  and  con- 
vincing solution  of  any  questions  at  issue  would  be  obtained.  If  this 
may  be  said  with  truth  in  reference  to  the  Scriptures  in  general,  with 
much  more  force  will  it  apply  to  a  book  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  the- 
Apocalypse.  By  reason  of  its  symbolical  character,  the  expositor  can 
never  be  sure  that  the  smallest  departure  from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
author's  expression  may  not  give  a  turn  in  a  direction  very  wide  of 
the  truth,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  totally  erroneous  exposition  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  And  hence,  as  I  conceive,  the  first  lAisiness  of  one 
who  undertakes  to  expound  so  diflBcult  a  work  is  to  lay  before  his 
readers  as  accurate  and  faithful  a  representation  of  what  his  author 
has  written  as  possible.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  first  obtain  the 
text  of  the  original  in  the  purest  form,  that  is,  as  best  authenticated 
by  the  most  ancient  Codices ;  and  next,  he  must  render  it  into  the 
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vernacular  with  as  close  a  literality  as  the  different  idioms  of  the  two 
languages  will  permit.  Under  the  latter  head  the  following  rules 
may  be  laid  down : — (1).  No  greater  elegance  or  perspicuity  of  ex- 
pression than  the  original  exhibits  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  For  the 
moment  that  a  translator  seeks  to  make  his  version  more  clear  or 
euphonious  than  the  original,  he  trenches  on  the  oflSce  of  the  exposi- 
tor. In  so  far  as  he  does  so,  it  is  he  who  speaks,  and  not  his  author ; 
and  he  becomes  chargeable  with  false  pretences,  in  that,  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  merely  a  translator,  he  actually  becomes,  without  his 
readers'  knowledge,  an  expounder  or  an  emendator.  (2).  Gramma- 
tical solecisms,  obscurities,  and  faults  of  composition  of  every  kind 
should  be  scrupulously  preserved.  (3).  Every  Greek  word  ought  to 
be  invariably  rendered  by  the  same  English  word,  unless  a  sense 
plainly  differing  from  that  of  the  original  would  result  from  such  a 
rendering.*  It  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  breaking  this  rule 
of  uniform  rendering,  that  what  might  seem  to  be  a  better  English 
word  might  be  used,  provided  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  be 
made  clear  by  the  context.f  (4).  No  English  word,  that  did  not 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  original,  ought  to  be 
retained  merely  because  the  use  of  it  in  the  authorized  version  has 
accustomed  us  to  it.J  (5).  The  order  of  the  words  and  clauses  in  the 
Greek  should  be  followed  as  far  as  it  can  be  without  violating  the 
peculiar  idiom  of  either  language. — These  are  the  principles  on  which 
my  translation  has  been  made. 

§  2.  The  Exposition. 
The  principles  of  interpretation  on  which  I  have  proceeded  in  my 

*  It  will  follow,  that  the  same  English  word  ought  not  to  bo  used  for  two 
Greek  words.    Instances  of  the  evil  arising  from  neglect  of  this  nilo  may  be  seen 
in  the  uso  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  words  crown  and  hecut,  each  for  two  " 
Greek  words  of  totally  different  symbolical  significations. 

t  Thus,  in  C.  12  ;  11,  "  They  loved  not  their  souls  unto  death ;"  it  may  be 
thought  clear,  that  lives  would  be  the  proper  term  to  use  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  tlie 
reason  there  is  for  entertaining  this  opinion  arises  out  of  the  context,  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  equally  in  the  English  as  in  the  Greek,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  better  to  leave  the  reader  to  be  guided  by  the  context  than  to  break 
the  rule  of  uniform  rendering,  and  in  doing  so  to  sacrifice  the  light  which  the 
uso  of  the  Greek  term  in  this  instance  may  possibly  throw  upon  some  other 
places.  Cp.  6  ;  9  :  8 ;  9  :  16  ;  3  :  20  ;  4.  Besides,  it  cannot  with  certainty  bo 
affirmed,  that  a  mystical  moaning  does  not  attach  to  the  term  in  this  place,  which 
may  be  lost  sight  of  by  deviating  from  the  usual  rendering  of  the  Greek  word. 

t  E.g.,  the  words  hook  and  vial  are  so  firmly  in  possession,  that  it  is  hard  to 
become  reconciled  to  the  substitution  of  roll  and  bowl  in  place  of  them,  though 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  latter  words  describe  more  accurately  the  articles 
intended  by  the  author. 
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Exposition  having  been  fully  set  forth  in  my  Guide  to  the  Apocalypse, 
P.  II.  c.  i.,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  subject  here.  All  that  I  think 
it  advisable  to  say  under  this  head  will  have  reference  to  the  results 
of  the  Exposition,  and  the  relation  of  my  scheme  to  that  of  other 
expositors. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  briefly  state  my  views  on  the  points  of  chief 
interest  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  salient  points 
lie  in  the  seven-seal  book.  This  book  I  take  to  extend  from  C.  6 ;  1 
to  C.  20 ;  10,  and  to  contain  a  symbolical  history  of  the  first  or  Jewish  j 
Dispensation.  The  first  six  seals  depict  the  history  of  the  six  ages  . 
between  the  creation  and  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem :  the 
seventh  seal  marks  off  the  sabbatical,  millennial,  or  celestial  age. 
Under  the  sixth  seal,  the  first  or  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  symbolized.  The  seven  trumpets  mark  out  a  transition  period 
common  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  and  lying  between  b.c.  70  and 
A.D.  70.  The  seventh  trumpet  extends  from  C.  11 ;  15  to  C.  19  ;  21, 
"and  contains  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  Christianity,  Judaism, 
and  Eoman  heathenism  from  a.d.  1  to  70.  The  new  Jenisalem  scene 
symbolizes  the  progress  of  Christ's  Church  to  its  state  of  highest 
purity  and  perfection.  This  period  forms  the  ogdoad,  or  complemental 
eighth  Age,  which  merges  in  the  celestial  Ages  of  ages.  Thus  there  is 
a  parallelism  made  of  the  Apocalyptic  ages  with  "  the  hebdomads"  (or 
celestial  mansions  of  the  blessed)  and  "the  ogdoad"  (or  heaven  of 
the  Divine  presence)  of  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  speaks. 

This  concise  summary  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  my 
scheme  of  interpretation,  and  to  show  that  it  differs  essentially  from 
every  other  scheme.  In  respect  only  of  the  portion  included  in  the 
seventh  trumpet  does  it  approximate  to  the  scheme  of  any  other  writer. 
But  even  as  to  this,  while  I  am  in  accordance  with  Stuart  in  respect 
of  the  general  reference  of  ch.  xii.-xix.,  it  will  be  found  that  I  agree 
with  him  fully  in  very  few  of  the  details.  Probably  it  may  be  thought 
by  some,  that  this  singularity  of  view  is  in  itself  alone  a  sufficient 
ground  for  rejecting  the  scheme  without  further  inquiry.  But  if  so, 
I  am  prepared  to  show,  that,  so  far  from  novelty  being  a  ground  for 
rejection,  it  rather  furnishes  in  this  instance  a  recommendation  of  a 
scheme.  Hitherto  there  has  been,  not  merely  a  want  of  agreement 
among  interpreters  on  details  and  points  of  secondary  importance,  but 
an  absolute  contrariety  of  opinion  as  to  the  reference  of  the  whole  book. 
Three  schools  of  interpretation  exist,  one  of  which  maintains,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  symbolizations  relate  to  the  past,  another  that 
they  relate  to  the  future,  and  the  third  that  they  have  reference  to 
both  the  past  and  the  future,  the  second,  or  (as  some  say)  both  of  the 
parts  into  which  the  Revelation  is  divided,  being  continuously  histori- 
cal from  the  time  of  writing  till  the  final  judgment.     And  of  neither 
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of  these  schools  can  it  be  said,  that  it  has  a  decided  preponderance  of 
opinion  in  its  favour.  If  the  third,  or  PrsBsentist  school  has  the 
popular  voice  on  its  side,  the  others  may  lay  claim  to  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  most  able  and  judicious  divines.  So  that  the 
weight  of  authority  may  be  considered  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
equally  divided  between  the  three  schools.  Now,  how  is  this  unpa- 
ralleled case  in  the  history  of  interpretation  to  be  accounted  for? 
What  more  probable  hypothesis  can  be  made  than  that  the  wide  and  ge- 
neral diversities  of  opinion  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  neither  of  the  exist- 
ing schools  is  in  possession  of  the  truth  even  as  to  its  main  features. 
Truth  is  one  and  indivisible  ;  and,  if  it  be  exhibited  with  only  moder- 
ate clearness  and  certainty,  it  will  command  general  assent,  at  any 
rate  on  fundamental  points.  In  a  case,  then,  in  which  no  approxima- 
tion to  such  an  unanimity,  but  on  the  contrary  the  widest  divergence 
of  opinion  in  the  most  opposite  directions,  is  found  to  exist,  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  neither  party  is  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path 
of  truth.  Consequently,  the  probabilities  of  finding  it  are  on  the  side 
of  him  who  strikes  out  an  entirely  new  road  ;  inasmuch  as  he,  at  any 
rate,  avoids  certain  broad  and  beaten  paths,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  lie  in  a  wrong  direction.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  mariner 
who  has  to  steer  through  a  narrow  channel  abounding  in  rocks  and 
shoals.  He  sees  the  vessels  of  former  navigators  lying  stranded  in 
every  direction.  But,  being  well  assured  that  a  deep  and  safe  channel 
does  exist,  he  derives  hope  rather  than  despair  from  the  sight  of  their 
misadventures ;  because  he  trusts,  that,  by  using  them  as  beacons 
which  will  enable  him  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which 
they  have  been  wrecked,  he  may  be  successful  in  finding  the  right 
course.  It  is  true,  that  their  disasters  will  not  ensure  his  success ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  beacons  that  are  put  up  on  any 
coast  must  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  chances  of  a 
mariner's  reaching  the  desired  •  port  in  safety,  provided  that  he  make 
good  use  of  the  guidance  which  they  are  calculated  to  a£ford. 

Here  let  me  state  that  I  have  no  intention,  while  striving  to  steer  in 
the  right  course  by  such  lights  as  may  be  afibrded  me,  to  fire  a  broad- 
side into  every  wrecked  vessel  that  I  may  meet  with  in  my  way.  In 
plain  terms,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  this  work  unduly  polemical, 
by  taking  occasion  to  attack  the  opinions  of  others  on  every  point. 
Questions  to  which  the  text  gives  rise  must  necessarily  be  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  and  in  order  to  this  the  views  that  have  been  taken  must  be 
stated  and  canvassed.  But  beyond  this  I  do  not  intend  to  do  more 
than  to  recite  briefly  the  general  objections,  which  appear  to  me  to 
lie  against  the  several  schemes  of  the  three  schools  of  Apocalyptic  in- 
terpretation ;  and  as  I  do  not  expect  that  a  more  suitable  place  will 
be  found  elsewhere,  I  will  subjoin  them  here.     To  some  of  the  objec- 
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tions  I  shall  append  references  to  places  in  my  Ouide  to  tJie  Apocalt^se, 
in  which  illustrations  or  more  full  statements  of  the  objections  may  be 
found. 

Objections  to  Prceterist  schemes, — 1.  They  are  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  undue  generalizing  (Guides  pp.  39,  40).  2.  They  violate 
*  the  law  of  continuity'  (pp.  41,  ss.)  3.  They  are  unable  to  interpret 
the  numbers  by  any  uniform  rule  (p.  51).  4.  Many  of  them  violate 
the  rule  of  *  coaeval  intelligibility*  (p.  55),  6.  They  are  founded  on 
erroneous  views  of  the  structure  of  the  book,  and  hence  contain  funda- 
mental errors  (Guide,  P.  II.  ch.  iii.)  6.  There  appear  to  be  suflBcient 
indications  in  the  symbolizations  (without  entering  into  exegetical 
questions)  to  refute  the  theories  of  those,  who,  like  M.  Stuart,  suppose 
Ch.  vi.-xi.  to  relate  to  Judea  and  the  Jewish  enemies  of  Christianity, 
and  Ch.  xii.-xix.  to  Eome  and  the  Bomish  persecutors.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  heathen  idolaters  clearly  appear  to  be  introduced  in  the  former 
division  (ix.  20) ;  and  on  the  other,  Judea  and  the  Jews  in  the  latter 
(14;  1,  14  ss.,  cp.  1 ;  7). 

Objections  to  Frcesentist  schemes. — 1.  The  Neronic  having  been  proved 
to  be  the  true  dat«  of  theApocalypse(G'ui(£(?,P.I.Ch.iii.),theyarethrown 
out  ah  initio.  2.  The  special  object  of  the  book,  viz.,  to  comfort  the 
existing  Churches  under  persecution,  is  inconsistent  with  their  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  which  is,  that  the  symbolizations  reach  from  the 
time  then  present  to  the  remotest  futurity;  whence  it  follows  that  not 
more  than  a  single  verse  can  have  reference  to  the  age  then  current.  3. 
Theorists  of  this-  school  violate  their  own  law  of  departure  (p.  40).  4. 
Also,  ^  the  law  of  continuity'  (p.  41).  5.  And,  moreover,  *  the  law  of 
crisis'  (p.  45).  6.  They  take  figurative  terms  literally,  and  vice  versa 
(p.  51).  7.  They  fail  to  recognise  the  symbolical  signification  in  those 
numbers  which  are  connected  with  time  (p.  51).  8.  They  are  unable 
to  maintain  consistency  of  interpretation  (p.  52).  9.  They  do  not 
make  a  due  distinction  in  reference  to  explanatory  portions  (p.  54). 

10.  They  violate  the  canon  of  coaeval  intelligibility  (pp.  55,  115). 

11.  And  that  of  limitation  of  the  subject-matter  (p.  55).  12.  They 
fail  to  show  well-defined  and  chronologically  distinguished  periods,  or 
any  approximations  to  chronological  equality  in  the  seals  or  in  the 
trumpets  (p.  56).  13.  These  schemes  do  not  exhibit  "  an  unveiling  of 
Jesus  Christ"  answering  to  the  title  of  the  book  (p.  92).  14.  They 
are  more  or  less  founded  on  erroneous  views  of  the  structure  of  the 
book,  and  consequently  must  contain  fundamental  errors  (P.  It.,  C. 
iii).  15.  It  would  be  consistent  with  congrnity,  that  John  should  be 
introduced  as  performing  symbolical  acts  (10 ;  8 :  19 ;  10)  in  the  course 
of  the  Vision,  if  in  the  events  symbolized  he  had  been  himself  an 
actor;  but  not  so  if  they  were  those  of  a  period  remotely  future. 
16.   In  these  schemes  the  existence  of  an  eighth  head  of  the  beast  is 
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generally,  but  without  authority,  aBsamed.  The  gender  of  the  Greek 
adjective  shows,  that  an  eighth  king  is  meant  in  C.  17;  11.  17. 
There  is  no  authority  for  assigning  the  ten  horns  to  any  one  head. 
18.  Nor  for  making  the  horns  contemporaneous,  while  the  heads  are 
taken  to  be  consecutive.  19.  The  many  interpretations  of  the  heads 
and  horns  suffice  to  show,  that  all  are  purely  conjectural,  and  that  no 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  on  this  hypothesis. 

Objections  to  Futurist  schemes, — 1.  They  grossly  violate  '  the  law  of 
departure*  (p.  40).  2.  Also  *the  law  of  continuity'  (p.  41).  3.  And 
likewise,  *  the  law  of  crisis'  (p.  45).  4.  They  unduly  literalize  (p.  51). 
5.  They  reject  the  symbolical  sense  in  numbers  connected  with  time 
(p.  51).  6.  They  violate  the  rule  of  coaeval  intelligibility  (p.  65).  7. 
They  rest  in  part  on  perversions  of  the  terms  ^  shortly ^^  ^  near,  &c. 
(p.  83).  8.  And  in  part  on  palpable  misconstructions  of  Ch.  1;  10  (p.  83). 
9.  Fundamental  errors  arising  from  wrong  views  of  the  structure  of 
the  book  vitiate  them  (P.  II.,  Ch.  3). 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  making  these  lists  of  objections  I  have 
limited  myself  almost  entirely  to  such  as  are  based  on  the  abstract 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  in  the  Guide.  I  have  not  adduced 
any  that  rest  on  controverted  points,  or  are  concerned  with  the  de- 
tails of  interpretation.  Such  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  exposition,  though  in  general  rather  by  impli- 
cation than  by  explicit  enunciation. 


§  3.  The  Analytical  Distributions. 

The  synthetical  strvctv/re  and  the  stichoical  distribution  of  the  Apo- 
calypse having  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  Guide,  P.  II.,  ch.  iii.and  iv., 
all  that  I  purpose  to  do  here  is  to  indicate,  in  a  very  few  words,  the 
steps  by  which  the  several  distributions  which  I  have  made  of  the 
book  have  been  arrived  at. 

No  one  can  read  through  the  Apocalypse  without  perceiving,  that 
seven  is  the  ruling  number  of  the  book.  The  seven  epistles,  the  seven 
seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  the  seven  angels  of  ch.  xiv.,  the  seven  angels 
of  ch.  xvi.,  are  patent  on  the  face  of  the  work.  Scarcely  less  so  is  the 
division  of  each  epistle  into  seven  parts ;  for  the  use  of  similar  formulae 
in  the  address  and  conclusion  of  each  shows,  that  each  address  and 
conclusion  is  meant  to  be  composed  of  two  parts,  and  the  body  of  each 
epistle  is  readily  resolvable,  under  the  guidance  of  the  topics  and 
forms  of  expression  into  three  parts.  On  considering,  then,  that  half 
the  contents  of  the  book  are  seen  at  a  glance  to  be  distributed  into 
heptads,  and  that  a  number  of  these  heptads  appear  to  be  again  simi- 
larly subdivided,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  d priori  probability,  that 
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the  whole  of  the  book  might  have  been  composed  on  the  principle  of 
septenary  arrangement,  and  that  this  principle  might  have  been  car- 
ried out,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  from  the  largest  down  to  the  small- 
est divisions.  That  the  universal  adoption  of  the  principle  did  not 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  book  furnished  no  presumption  against  its 
existence ;  since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  indicate  it  by  the 
actual  use  of  the  number  seven  in  more  than  a  few  instances.  On 
testing  the  hypothesis,  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  chapters 
or  portions  which  a  glance  at  the  contents  had  previously  shown  to 
form  a  distinct  paragraph,  was  found  to  resolve  itself  so  readily  and 
naturally  into  a  heptad  of  parts  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my  mind  of 
the  validity  of  the  hypothesis.  And  this  conclusion  received  strong 
confirmation  from  the  striking  coincidence  which  it  was  found  to  pre- 
sent with  the  horal  hypothesis,  as  I  proceed  to  show. 

Several  able  expositors  have  been  of  opinion,  that,  when  John  says, 
'*  I  was  in  spirit  (that  is,  in  an  ecstatic  state)  on  the  Lord's  day,"  he 
means  to  indicate  not  merely  the  day,  but  also  the  duration  of  the 
ecstatic  state,  namely,  that  it  lasted  during  the  Lord's  Day,  neither 
more  nor  less.  If  so,  the  vision  occupied  exactly  twenty-four  hours 
(see  Outde,  p.  134,  ss.)  Now  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, that  the  distribution  previously  made  of  the  book  into  heptads 
had  assigned  to  that  part  of  it  included  in  '  the  Vision,'  viz.,  from  Oh. 
1 ;  10  to  Ch.  22 ;  6,  twenty-four  heptads,  there  being  twenty-seven  in 
all.  And  this  coincidence  strongly  tends  to  confirm  both  the  hypo- 
theses which  gave  rise  to  it. 

On  observing  this  coincidence,  it  naturally  occurred  to  me  to  inquire 
whether  a  more  minute  correspondence  might  not  have  been  carried 
out.  It  is  well  known,  that  ancient  works  (especially  such  as  have, 
like  the  Apocalypse,  a  poetical  character)  were  customarily  divided 
into  stichs  and  distichs ;  and  that  the  Apocalypse  was  no  exception 
there  is  ^ood  authority  for  asserting ;  see  Guide,  p.  173.  As  a  hep- 
tad  has  been  assigned  to  each  hour,  the  hypothesis  was  probable,  that 
a  stich  had  been  allotted  to  each  minute.  On  trial,  the  whole  book 
was  found  to  contain  1620  stichs  or  clauses ;  and  though  the  required 
number,  viz.,  1440,  was  not  found  in  '  the  Vision,'  yet  there  appeared 
reasons  for  believing,  that  a  mystical  adjustment  may  have  been  made, 
whereby  1440  stichs  were  reckoned  to  the  Vision  (see  Guide,  p.  177). 
And  hence  I  have  felt  justified  in  making  the  principle  of  a  stich  to 
a  minute  the  basis  of  my  stichoical  distribution. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  all  these  distributions  into  parts,  hours 
heptads,  and  stichs,  have  necessarily  been  conjectural.  Still,  they  are 
verified  by  the  considerations  which  have  now  been  indicated,  and  by 
others  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  Guide,  P.  II.,  Ch.  iv.  And  the 
evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  sufficiently  strong  to  leave  no  doubt  on  my 
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mind  that  the  eeyeral  distributions  formed  part  of  the  author's  plan. 
The  stichoical  distribution,  in  particular,  and  the  arrangement  in 
series  which  is  founded  on  it,  are  accredited  by  so  vast  a  number  of 
coincidences  as  could  never  have  arisen  accidentally.  Such,  at  least, 
is  my  opinion,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  that  of  those  who  give  a  careful 
and  candid  consideration  to  the  details  of  the  series  as  exhibited  in 
the  Chart  and  in  the  Guide.  Doubtless,  in  a  distribution  which  has 
necessarily  been  made  conjecturally,  many  of  the  coincidences  ex- 
hibited may  be  fortuitous ;  but  unless  it  can  be  thought  that  all  are 
so,  the  position  that  a  stichoical  distribution,  and  an  arrangement  of 
the  stichs  more  or  less  into  series,  has  been  made  by  the  author,  can- 
not rightly  be  deemed  destitute  of  foundation. 


§  4.  Thb  Mtstigal  or  Stmbolig  Ststem. 
i.  introdnctobt  remarks,  definitions,  etc. 

The  symbolic  system  of  the  Apocalypse  will  next  engage  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  most  important,  in  order  to  guard  against  arbitrary  inter- 
pretations, adopted  to  suit  each  case  as  it  may  arise,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  several  symbols,  emblems,  and  chief  figurative  terms  and  phrases 
should  be  exhibited  independently  and  beforehand.  Moreover,  by 
exhibiting  under  one  view  the  use  of  each  eniblem,  and  by  bringing 
together  the  important  symbolizations,  light  will  be  thrown  on  each 
part  and  on  the  whole,  and  a  full  and  clear  apprehension  of  the  chief 
scenes,  and  of  the  mystical  system  in  general,  will  be  facilitated. — Sym- 
bolism, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  (witness  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  sculptured  remains  of  the  Assyrians), 
had  become  a  science.  It  was  a  secret  science  and  a  sacred  philosophy. 
Hence  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  not 
likely  to  be  attained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  making  arbitrary 
guesses  at  the  meaning  of  each  symbol  taken  separately.  If  we  would 
attain  to  anything  like  certainty  and  exactness,  we  must  proceed  on 
fixed  principles,  and  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  method.  And  I 
therefore  propose  now,  in  the  first  place,  to  define  the  principal  terms, 
and,  in  the  second,  to  give  a  systematic  summary  of  the  symbolism  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

Definitions. — Symbols  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds.  When 
one  physical  object  is  used  to  denote  another,  it  is  a  symbol  properly 
so  called:  when  used  to  denote  a  quality,  it  is  an  emblem. — As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  essential  that  the  thing  representing  should  be  as 
diverse  as  possible  from  the  thing  represented.  Endless  confusion 
would  result,  if  (for  example)  one  beast  were  put  for  another,  one 
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colour  for  another,  or  one  designation  of  time  for  another :  whereas 
by  a  marked  generic  diversity,  the  specific  or  particular  resemblance, 
which  forms  the  point  of  the  symbolization,  is  brought  into  strong  re- 
lief. Still,  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
things  of  a  diverse  nature  suitable  to  serve  as  symbols  (for  example, 
in  things  of  the  unseen  world),  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to 
use  the  ordinary  names  in  a  symbolic  sense.  And  in  some  other 
cases,  when  congruity  required,  and  no  risk  of  misapprehension  exist-ed, 
the  rule  of  diversity  may  have  been  departed  from.  Still  it  is  a 
general  rule. — The  essential  distinction  between  a  symbol  and  a  type 
seems  to  be,  that  the  thing  representing  is  in  the  former  unreal  or 
imaginary,  and  in  the  latter  real. — Figurative  is  the  most  general 
term,  and  stands  opposed  to  literal. — Spiritual  properly  contrasts  with 
sensual,  rather  than  with  corporeal, — Ecclesiastical  is  correlative  to  dvil 
or  political, 

n.   SUMMABT  VIBW  OT  THI  SYMBOLISM  OF  THE  APOCALTPSB. 

1.  Place  and  time  of  the  Vision. 

The  scene  of  John's  Vision  is  laid  in  Patmos,  that  is,  in  a 
desert  island,  as  being  a  place  appropriate  to  the  'afflictive'  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Church,  and  to  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  he  had  been  driven  by  the  persecution  of  the  Eoman  beast.  See 
Guide,  ch.  ii. 

The  Vision  is  assigned  to  a  particular  day, — "the  Lord's  day;" 
and  it  may  be,  that  Easter-day  is  meant.  But,  why  *  the  Lord's  day? ' 
Probably,  as  being  suited  to  turn  the  thoughts  to  *  that  great  day'  of 
the  Lord,  to  which  it  was  the  primary  object  of  the  author  to  direct 
the  attention.  See  Guide,  p.  83.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the 
Vision  occupied  exactly  the  twenty-four  hours  of  this  day ;  and  the 
grounds  of  this  opinion  may  be  found  in  the  Guide,  p.  134,  ss. 

2.  The  Standing  Scenery  and  Primary  Scenes  of  the  Apocalypse. 

A  symbolical  universe,  including  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
underworld,  as  these  were  conceived  of  by  the  Jews,  forms  the  stand- 
ing scenery.  The  primary  scenes  are  three,  and  to  these  a  Frontis- 
piece is  prefixed. 

The  Frontispiece  (i.  10-20)  presents  to  view  Jesus  in  the  character 
of  the  great  High  Priest  and  King,  ordering  and  guiding  his  universal 
Church.  Though  this  frontispiece  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Vision  as  a  whole. 

The  first  grand  scene  is  laid  on  the  symbolic  earth.    The  precise 
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locality  to  which  attention  is  directed  is  that  part  of  proconsular  Asia 
in  which  the  seven  churches  were  situated.  The  epistolary  fonn  of 
this  portion  (ch.  ii.,  iii.)  did  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  symbols; 
but  the  whole  is  couched  in  symbolical  language. 

The  second  principal  scene  is  a  court  of  justice  in  the  symbolic 
heavens,  whither  the  Personage  who  had  appeared  before  on  the  earth 
has  now  removed,  as  appears  from  his  voice  being  heard  to  say,  "Come 
up  hither."  Ch.  iv.,  v.  contain  the  description  of  this  scene,  which 
should  be  conceived  of  as  holding  its  ground  (though  for  a  time  un- 
avoidably kept  out  of  view  by  the  secondary  scenes  evolved  from  the 
seven-seal  book),  until  it  is  again  brought  on  the  tapis  (so  to  speak) 
in  the  scene  of  judgment  of  Ch.  20 ;  11-15.  Whether  this  Court 
should  be  conceived  of  as  being  held  in  '  the  temple  in  the  heaven,* 
which,  with  its  ark,  altar,  and  other  furniture  for  worship,  are  so  often 
spoken  of;  or  whether  the  temple  (which  corresponded  to  that  on  the 
earth,  and  of  which  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  model)  was  dis- 
tinct, may  be  doubted ;  cp.  6 ;  9  :  8  ;  3,  13 :  11 ;  19  :  15 ;  5-8 :  16  ; 
1,  7,  17. 

The  third  scene  is  in  the  mid-heaven,  and  consists  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  as  seen  descending  from  the  heaven  to  the  earth. 

3.  Symbols  of  the  Secondary  Scenes  of  the  Apocalypse, 

By  '  secondary  scenes'  I  mean  those  which  are  brought  to  view  in 
the  progressive  opening  and  unrolling  of  the  seven-seal  roll,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  scenes  external  to  it,  and  which  divide  the  Vision 
into  three  principal  portions : — ^viz.,  1.  The  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars 
or  of  Jesus  Christ ;  2.  The  Mystery  of  G-od ;  3.  The  former  resumed 
and  completed.  If  these  scenes  are  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  depicted 
on,  they  are  at  any  rate  assigned  to  the  several  divisions  of  the  seven- 
seal  roll.  Not  stopping  now  to  enter  into  that  question,  I  propose  to 
notice  here,  not  the  scenes  as  wholes,  but  the  several  symbols  found 
in  them,  in  such  a  systematic  arrangement  as  will  best  tend  to  elucidate 
their  meanings. 

(1).  The  symbolical  universe,  then,  has  three  divisions:  [1}  The 
heavens ;  [2].  The  earth ;  [3}  The  underworld ;  see  5 ;  3,  13 :  Ph.  2 ; 
10:  Sih.  Or.  bk.  ii,  149;  *  fiery  flames  will  consume  all  things, — 
heaven,  earth,  and  hades.'  The  realities,  of  which  these  are  repre- 
sentative, do  not  in  their  nature  admit  of  having  other  symbols 
than  themselves.  Each  of  these  symbols  was  again  subdivided  into 
three. 

[1].  The  heavens  contained  the  first,  second,  and  third  heavens,  the 
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two  former  being  eacb  divided  into  three;  so  that  seven  heavens  might 
be  reckoned  in  the  whole.  But  into  these  minor  divisions  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enter;  because  '*the  heaven"  in  general  is  alone  used 
symbolically.  And,  so  used,  it  denotes  the  seat  of  authority  of  the 
highest  powers;  but  whether  these  are  divine  or  human,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  Christian  or  Jewish,  can  alone  be  determined  in  each 
particular  case  from  the  context  and  circumstances.  Generally  speak- 
ing, after  the  Christian  epoch,  the  heaven  is  Christianity,  the  earth 
or  world  as  opposed  to  the  heaven  Judaism,  and  the  abyss  in  this 
connection  would  be  heathenism.  The  heaven  may  also  be  used  to 
denote  the  Covenant  as  ordained  and  *  laid  up'  in  heaven,  and  the 
earth  its  state  after  its  publication  in  the  world.  And  when  a  falling 
from  heaven  to  earth,  or  a  flying  in  mid-heaven  is  spoken  of,  the  places 
serve  only  as  the  machinery  of  representation. 

[2].  The  earth  or  world  is  divided  into  {1}.  the  earth  proper  or  land ; 
{2}.  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters ;  {8}.  the  sea. 

{1},  The  earth  or  land  is  the  contrast  to  the  sea  (Hag.  ii.  6 ;  "  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  the  sea  and  the  dry  land ") ;  and  in  this  con- 
trast it  symbolizes  either  the  territory  of  God*s  people  (that  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  Judea)  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  their  adversaries 
(namely,  the  rest  of  the  world),  or  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity 
as  opposed  to  those  of  their  enemies,  or  possibly  God's  people  them- 
selves (whether  Jews  or  Christians  will  depend  on  the  epoch)  in  con- 
trast to  their  persecutors.  The  exposition  of  Ch.  13  ;  1, 11,  will  estab- 
lish the  principle  now  laid  down.  Cp.  10;  2,  6  :  12 ;  12  :  16;  2,  3, 4. 
Matt.  5  ;  5.  {2}.  Rivers  and  fountains  of  waters,  as  being  feeders  of 
the  sea,  symbolize,  either  the  outlying  provinces  or  tributary  states,  or 
the  internal  resources,  which  furnish  wealth  and  strength  to  the 
hostile  world-power;  see  xiv.  7.  {3}.  The  sea  represents  generically  the 
domain  of  the  heathen  power  in  antagonism  to  the  people  of  God, 
and  specifically  in  the  Apocalypse  the  Eoman  empire.  Cp.  Isa.  60 ; 
5  :  Jer.  51 ;  42  :  Dan.  7 ;  2,  3,  17. 

[3].  The  underworld  (p\  3,  13:  Ep.  4;  9)  appears  to  have  been 
conceived  of  as  being  divided  horizontally  into  Paradise,  Hades,  and 
the  Abyss ;  Hades  being  sometimes  put  for  the  whole.  (See  A  Die- 
cotirse  concerning  Hades  attributed  to  Josephus ;  Magee  on  Atonement, 
II.,  157,S8.) 

{11.  Paradise  was  placed  on  the  right  hand,  and  accounted  the 
resting-place  of  the  souls  of  the  just  between  death  and  the  judgment ; 
see  Luke  16;  22  :  23 ;  43:  2  Cor.  12  ;  4.  Paradise  answers  to  the  Ely- 
sian  fields  of  the  heathen.  {2}.  Hades  proper  is  the  place  of  punish- 
ment of  Grod's  enemies  between  death  and  the  judgment,  and  is  on 
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the  left  hand.  {3}.  The  Abyss  was  in  the  middle,  being  separated  per- 
pendicularly into  three  divisions,  i.  At  the  top,  and  between  Para- 
dise and  Hades-proper,  would  seem  to  have  been  placed  *  the  pit  or 
well  of  the  abyss*  of  Ch.  9  ;  1,  which  was  identical  with  the  '  gulf  or 
'chasm'  of  Luke  16;  26.  ii.  Next  would  be  the  abyss  proper  of 
Ch.  17 ;  8  :  20 ;  1 :  Luke  8 ;  31 :  Rom.  10  ;  7  :  this  being  the  prison- 
hold  of  Satan  and  the 'beast,  and  the  Tartarus  of  the  heathen  and  of 
2  Pet.  2 ;  4 :  where  also  *  the  angels  who  fell  are  reserved  for  the 
judgment'  (Jude  6).  This  Tartarus  was  accounted  by  the  Greeks  "  a 
dark  abyss,  as  deep  below  Hades  as  earth  below  heaven,"  and  stood 
opposed  to  the  Elysian  fields.  That  the  abyss  is  not  identical  with  the 
sea  clearly  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  devils,  who  be- 
sought our  Lord  not  to  cast  them  into  the  abyss,  yet  rushed  of  their 
own  accord  into  the  sea.  iii.  At  the  bottom  was  Gehenna,  "  the  lake 
which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone,"  into  which  Satan  and  his 
allies  were  finally  cast. 

Such  a  scheme  as  I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  most  easy  way  of  harmonizing  the  various  statements  and 
allusions  in  reference  to  the  unseen  world.  But  it  may  well  be  be- 
lieved, that  on  such  a  subject  opinions  greatly  differed ;  and  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  all  the  opinions 
entertained  on  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.  In  Enoch  ch.  xxii.,  the 
place  where  the  souls  of  the  righteous  rest  until  the  judgment  is 
divided  into  four  spaces,  "by  a  chasm,  by  w«iter,  and  by  light  above  it; 
and  in  the  same  way  likewise  are  sinners  separated,  when  they  die  and 
are  buried,  and  suffer  torment  until  the  great  judgment."  Lane  says, 
in  his  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment  (note  2  to  introduction) — **  The 
Arabs  believe  in  seven  heavens  and  seven  earths,  one  above  another ; — 
each  500  years'  journey  in  width  and  in  depth  and  in  distance  from 
one  another.  This  notion  of  seven  heavens  appears  to  be  taken  from 
"  the  seven  spheres," — the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, Saturn,  each  supposed  to  revolve  round  the  earth ;  and  that  of 
seven  earths  from  "the  seven  climates."  The  first  heavens  is  of 
emerald,  the  second  of  white  silver,  the  third  of  pearls,  the  fourth  of 
ruby,  the  fifth  of  gold,  the  sixth  of  jacinth,  the  seventh  of  shining 
light.  Some  assert  Paradise  to  be  in  the  seventh  heavens.  Others 
place  above  the  seventh  heaven  seven  seas  of  light,  then  an  undefined 
number  of  veils  or  separations,  seven  of  each  kind,  then  Paradise, 
which  consists  of  seven  stages.  The  first  stage  is  of  white  pearls,  and 
so  on.  The  seven  earths  are  diversely  inhabited.  The  first  by  men, 
genii,  &c.  The  second  by  a  suffocating  wind.  The  third  by  the  stones 
of  Jahennem  (Hell).  The  fourth  by  the  sulphur  of  Jahennem.  The 
fifth  by  its  serpents.  The  sixth  by  its  scorpions.  The  seventh  by 
Iblees  and  his  troops.     The  earth  is  supported  by  an  angel.     He  by 
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a  rock  of  ruby  with  7000  perforations.  It  by  a  bull  with  4000  eyes, 
ears,  noses,  mouths,  tongues,  and  feet.  It  by  a  fish,  Bahamoot. 
Under  the  lowest  earth,  and  beneath  seas  of  darkness,  of  which  the 
number  is  unknown,  is  Hell,  which  consists  of  seven  stages.  The  first 
for  wicked  Mohammedans.  The  second  for  Christians.  The  third 
for  Jews.  The  fourth  for  the  Sabians.  The  fifth  for  the  Magians. 
The  sixth  for  the  Idolaters.  The  seventh  for  the  Hypocrites.  "  Ja- 
hennem"  is  the  general  name  for  Hell,  and  the  particular  name  for  its 
first  stage.  Some  place  Hell  in  the  seventh  earth  ;  and  some  have 
doubted  whether  it  be  above  or  below  the  earth  which  tve  inhabit.  At 
the  consummation,  God,  we  are  told,  will  take  the  whole  earth  in  His 
left  hand,  and  the  heavens  will  be  rolled  together  in  His  right  hand ; 
and  the  earth  will  be  changed  into  another  earth,  and  the  heavens 
into  another  heavens  ;  and  Hell  will  be  brought  nigh  to  the  tribunal 
of  God." 

(2).  We  proceed,  next,  to  things  contained  in  the  symbolical  universe^ 
and  will  notice,  first,  certain  groups  of  symbols. 

[1].  The  first  group  will  be  that  brought  to  view  in  the  scene  of 
judgment  in  ch.  iv.,  v.     It  is  a  heptadal  group,  consisting  of 

{1}.  The  enthroned  One,  By  this  unnamed  One  is  intended  the 
*I  am,'  the  *  Jehovah,'  whose  name  might  not  be  uttered.  The 
triune  God  is  symbolized ;  but  the  second  person  is  specially  contem- 
plated ;  for  to  him  *  all  judgment  hath  been  committed.'  {2}.  The 
ttoenty-four  elders.  Twelve  being  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  one 
dodecad  represents  the  redeemed  of  the  Legal,  the  other  those  of  the 
Evangelic  Church ;  and  consequently  the  two  conjointly  symbolize 
the  Church  of  all  time  in  its  twofold  division.  This  symbol  has  doubt- 
less been  derived  from,  and  conversely  may  be  regarded  as  personified 
in,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  the  Law,  and 
the  twelve  apostles,  founders  of  the  Church  of  the  Gospel.  The  light- 
nings, &c.,  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  extending  around  the  elders' 
thrones,  thus  additionally  marking  them  out  as  being  joined  as  asses- 
sors in  judgment  with  the  enthroned  One.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that 
they  have  their  place  around  the  throne.  (3).  The  seven  burning 
torches  symbolize  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  in  his  office  of 
sanctifier  acting  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  considered  as  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  {4}.  The  glassy  sea,  or  crystal  pavement  of  heaven,  shows 
*  holiness  to  be  the  foundation  of  God's  throne ; '  and  indicates  that 
absolute  purity  is  necessary  to  all  who  tread  heaven's  courts ;  since 
such  alone  can  abide  in  the  place,  where  the  consuming  fires  of  the 
purifying  Spirit  bum.  Those  about  to  be  put  on  their  trial  must  take 
their  stand  on  a  floor,  which  will  exhibit  in  hideous  colours  the  small- 
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est  spot  or  stain,  and  within  reach  of  fires,  which  will  detect  and  con- 
sume every  hase  alloy  or  counterfeit.  {5}.  The  four  living-creatures. 
These  represent  in  the  abstract  the  attributes  of  the  Deity, — ^infinite 
knowledge,  power,  wisdom,  excellence,  omnipresence ;  and  hence  their 
position  as  supporters  of  His  throne.  In  the  concrete  they  symbo- 
lize these  attributes  as  illustrated  in  God's  works ;  and  hence  they 
are  representatives  of  all  creation,  as  their  name  of  creatures  and  their 
number  (that  of  universality)  indicate.  This  symbol  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  leading  standards  of  the  four  sides  of  the  camp  of 
Israel,  or  vice  versa  those  from  the  creatures ;  and  hence,  in  either  case, 
the  Law  be  considered  as  a  particular  illustration  or  example  of  the 
thing  signified  by  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Prophets  in 
respect  of  the  four  greater  of  their  number ;  and  also  of  the  Gospel  in 
respect  of  the  Evangelists,  to  whom  these  creatures  were  severally 
assigned  as  their  emblems.  {6}.  Tfie  seven-seal  roll  is  the  symbol  of 
the  evidence  to  be  adduced  on  the  trial,  and  representative  of  the  his- 
torical record  of  the  seven  ages  of  the  older  Dispensation.  {7}.  Hie 
'  lamb  symbolizes  Christ  as  the  Mediator  of  the  Covenant. 

[2].  Our  second  group  will  also  consist  of  a  heptad  of  parties,  viz. — 
of  the  Mediator  and  his  hosts,  or  of  Christ  under  so  many  special  cha- 
racters or  aspects. 

{!}.  The  lamb  as  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  (5 ;  6  :  cp. 
13  ;  8)  represents  the  Saviour  as  He  who  redeems  his  elect  by  making 
atonement  for  them.  {2}.  The  conqueror  on  the  white  horse  (6 ;  2) 
symbolizes  the  victorious  course  on  which  the  Mediator  goes  forth  in 
Creation  and  Providence  from  the  commencement  of  the  ages,  and  is 
the  character  in  which  he  will  again  appear  at  the  end  of  them,  when 
he  puts  all  enemies  under  his  feet  (19 ;  11).  {3}.  The  male  child 
(12 ;  5)  represents  Jesus  as  being  from  his  birth,  through  his  Church, 
the  pastor  and  ruler  of  the  Gentiles.  (4).  Michael  and  his  angels 
(12 ;  7).  These  form  a  symbol  exhibiting  in  their  contest  with  the 
Dragon  the  conflict  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  at 
Christ's  death  and  resurrection,  when  the  bruising  of  the  serpent's 
head  was  completed.  {5}.  The  conqueror  on  the  white  horse  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  heaven  (19  ;  11)  represents  the  Mediator  at  his  second 
advent  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  putting  the  last  enemies  under  his  feet. 
{6}.  The  judge  on  the  white  throne  (20;  11)  is  the  Son  of  Man  on  the 
throne  of  his  glory  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  {7}.  The 
angels  of  the  Apocalypse,  These  amount  to  seven  times  seven  in  seven 
distinct  heptads.  They  represent  the  actings  of  Jesus  on  behalf  of 
his  people.     See  on  79. 

Jesus  is  thus  exhibited,  as  {1}.  The  Mediator  of  the  Covenant : 
{2},  The  Creator  and  Governor  of  the   world  :    {3).  The  incarnate 
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Saviour :  {4}.  The  Vanquisher  of  the  powers  of  darkness :  {5}, 
destroyer  of  the  God-opposing  world-power  of  Heathenism :  {6}.  The 
judge  of  all :  {?}.  The  Protector  of  his  people,  who  by  his  ever- watch- 
ful Providence  ordereth  all  things  according  to  his  will  and  for  their 
good.  He  thus  appears  as  '  the  captain  of  salvation  ; '  '  the  founder 
and  finisher'  or  *  perfecter  of  the  faith ;'  '  the  foundation-stone,'  *  the 
comer-stone/  Hhe  key-stone,'  and  'the  top-stone'  of  the  spiritual 
edifice,  the  Church. 

There  are  three  times  seven  mystical  names  or  titles  given  to  Christ. 
Each  of  the  seven  epistles  contains  a  descriptive  title.  The  seventh  seal 
includes  «etwi  in  the  following  texts : — a.  xii.  7;  h.  xvii.  14 ;  c.  xix.  11 ; 
d,  xix.  12 ;  e.  xix.  13 ;  /  xix.  16  ;  g.  xix.  17.  And  in  the  remainder 
of  the  book  are  the  seven  following : — a.  i.  5 ;  6.  i.  8  ;  c.  i.  13  ;  ei.  v.  6  j 
c.  V.  5;  /  V.  6  ;  g.  xxii.  16.  Uut,  as  the  seven  titles  in  the  epistles 
contain /mr^een  designations,  if  these  are  reckoned  separately,  there 
will  be  in  all^r  times  seven  designations.  The  literal  names  of  the 
Saviour  occur  in  fourteen  places. 

[3].  As  the  second  group  contains  symbols  of  Christ,  so  does  the 
third  of  his  Church.     It  consists  of  the  four  following : — 

(1).  The  two  Witnesses  represent  the  Legal  and  Evangelic  Dispensa- 
tions as  testifiers  to  the  truth.  {2}.  The  sun-clothed  Woman  of  ch,  xii. 
symbolizes  the  Church  of  all  time,  advancing  to  a  higher  stage,  but 
persecuted  by  the  world.  {3}.  The  seven  churches  of  ch.  ii.,  iii.  repre- 
sent the  universal  Church  in  its  infancy,  'Struggling  with  the  twin- 
serpents  of  corruption  within  and  persecution  from  without.  {4}.  The 
new  Jerusalem  exhibits  the  Church  as  in  course  of  attaining  to  its 
fullest  maturity. 

[4],  The  fourth  group  will  form  a  companion  in  the  way  of  contrast 
to  the  third.  It  consists  of  the  seven  allies  of  Satan,  he  himself  ap- 
pearing under  the  following  seven  characters: — a.  ApoUyon,  or  the 
Destroyer :  h.  The  Beast  from  the  abyss  (the  abyss  being  Satan's 
proper  habitat)  :  c.  The  red  Dragon  :  d,  Satan,  or  the  Adversary  :  e. 
The  Serpent,  or  Deceiver :  /.  The  Devil,  or  Calumniator :  g.  The 
Accuser. 

{1}.  The  Dragon.  This  is  a  symbol  of  the  military  pouter  of  heathen 
Bome  under  the  Cassars,  as  set  in  action  by  Satan.  And  inasmuch  as 
the  power  of  the  sword  is  brought  to  view  as  Satan's  chief  instrument, 
this  is  the  symbol  under  which  he  himself  is  specially  introduced  on 
the  scene.  (2),  {3},  {4}.  The  three  Beasts  from  tlie  sea,  from  the  earth, 
B,ndfrom  the  abyss,  symbolize  the  imperio-civil  executive  power  in  three 
divisions  or  different  points  of  view.  (6}.  2%e  Whore  is  the  city  and 
state  of  Bome  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  body  corporate  of 
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heathenism.  {6}.  The  false  Prophet  is  the  second  beast  viewed  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  heathenism.  {7}.  Death 
and  Hades  is  the  complement  of  the  whole,  and  serves  to  show  the 
perdition  to  which  the  power  of  Satan  embodied  in  heathenism  con- 
ducts.— We  have  thus  brought  before  us  the  four  elements  of  the 
power  which  Satan  wields  against  the  Church, — ^the  military,  the  civil, 
the  popular,  and  the  ecclesiastical,  together  with  the  recompense  which 
is  in  store  for  the  instnimfents  of  his  wrath. 

2dly.  We  will  advert  briefly  to  miscelUmeous  symbols  and  emhlems. 

[1].  Four  cities  J  as  representatives  of  as  many  bodies  corporate,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  symbolized  in  the  Apocalypse. 

{1}.  The  godly  matron  of  Ch.  12  ;  1,  symbolizes  "  the  holy  city"  of  Ch. 
11 ;  2,  (»'.«.,  Jerusalem  previous  to  her  casting  away,  the  "  Jerusalem 
that  now  is : "  a.d.  68),  as  representative  of  the  Church  of  Grod  gene- 
rally (which  is  "  the  mother  of  all"),  but  specially  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
out  of  which  the  Christian  sprung.  {2}.  The  Sodomitish  Churchy 
having  the  designation  of  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah"  in  Ch.  11;  8,  could, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  no  female  representative.  This  de- 
signation is  a  civic  appellation  for  Jerusalem  after  she  had  been  cast 
off,  and  had  virtually  become  a  part  of  "  the  great  city"  (11 ;  8  :  16; 
19).  *  The  faithful  city  is'  now  worse  than  '  a  harlot.'  {3}.  The  great 
whore  Babylon  oi  ch.  xvii.  is  the  symbol  of  Rome,  as  the  representative 
of  the  heathen  world-power,  seducing  and  persecuting  God's  people. 
(4}.  The  virgin  brid^,  the  Lamb's  wife,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Church  of 
G^d  in  the* Christian  division  or  stage  of  it.  She  appears  first  (at  the 
epoch  of  the  full  espousals,  that  is,  of  exaltation  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  Jewish  Church)  simply 
as  "  the  Bride."  Subsequently  (viz.,  previous  to  the  Reformation)  as 
"the  beloved  city;  "  when  no  distinctive  appellation  is  given  to  her. 
Lastly,  after  her  reformation  she  is  exhibited  as  "  the  new  Jerusalem," 
descending  from  heaven. — The  first  and  the  last  of  these  four,  regarded 
under  a  somewhat  different  aspect,  form  part  of  the  third  group  above: 
the  third  is  in  the  same  way  included  in  the  fourth  group.  The  first 
and  third  stand  connected  as  contrasts. 

[2].  Seven  symbols  are  taken  ^roro  the  heavens,  viz.,  four  from  the 
second  heaven,  and  three  from  the  first. 

{1}.  The  Sun  is  in  general  a  symbol  of  the  highest  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical power  or  ruler.  {2}.  The  moon  represents  the  next  highest  power 
or  ruler,  or  the  consort  of  the  sovereign.  In  C.  12 ;  1,  the  sun  seems  to 
be  the  Gospel,  and  the  moon  the  Law.  {3}.  Stars  symbolize  subordi- 
nate powers  or  rulers.     (4).  Storms  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  are 
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emblematical  of  desolating  wars  and  ^  plagues.*  The  several  terms  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  others  to  moke  formuice,  and  according  to  the 
combinations  the  nature  and  severity  of  ^  the  plague'  is  denoted. 
{6}.  Clouds.  When  used  without  any  epithet,  black  thunder-clouds  are 
to  be  understood ;  and  then  by  a  cloud  a  minor  or  more  remote  judg- 
ment is  symbolized,  and  by  clouds  a  more  immediate  or  final  judgment. 
A  white  cloud  indicates  an  advent  on  a  work  of  grace.  See  1;  7:  10;  1 : 
J  4 ;  14.  {6}.  A  rainbow  is  '  a  token  of  the  covenant.'  See  4;  3 :  10 ;  1. 
(7).  The  four  winds  are  used  to  represent  the  four  desolating  world- 
powers,  which  swept  over  *the  pleasant  land.'  See  7;  1 ;  and  cp.  Ez. 
37  ;  9  :  42 ;  16-20  :  Je.  49 ;  36 :  Da.  7 ;  2  :  8 ;  8  :  Zee.  2 ;  6. 

[3].  In  the  Jewish  mystical  cosmogony,  the  four  elements^  earth, 
water,  air,  and  fire,  were  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  four  classes 
of  unpurified  beings.  The  two  first  were  assigned  to  men,  the  two 
last  to  evil  spirits.  The  earth,  as  I  have  shown,  was  symbolically  the 
abode  of  the  people  of  God  in  their  unpurified,  militant  state.  The 
world  of  waters  was  assigned  to  the  servants  of  the  old  serpent. 
The  sea  was  allptted  to  his  chief  instrument,  the  dominant  world- 
power.  The  fountains  of  waters  were  made  symbolical  of  the  outlying 
sources,  whence  his  earthly  kingdom  was  supplied  with  subjects.  The 
rivers  stood  for  states  tributary  or  inferior  to  the  ruling  power.  The 
region  of  the  air  was  allotted  to  "  the  aerial  powers"  (Eph.  2;  2),  that 
is,  those  evil  angels,  whose  time  of  perpetual  incarceration  was  not 
yet  arrived,  and  to  whom  a  temporary  liberty  of  egress  from  their  pro- 
per home  in  Hades  was  as  yet  allowed :  cp.  9  ;  2  :  16  ;  17.  The  lake 
of  fire  was  the  final  abode  reserved  for  the  Devil,  his  angels,  and  his 
servants  during  "  the  ages  of  ages." — Fire  is  used  in  various  emble- 
matic significations,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

[4].  Seven  things  connected  with  the  Jewish  temple  are  made  em- 
blems of  things  ecclesiastical. 

{1}.  The  temple  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  is  made  an  emblem 
of  the  Jewish  religion  in  general :  11 ;  2.  {2}.  The  court  vnthout  re- 
presents the  non-essentials  of  Judaism.  (3).  The  altar  of  burnt  sacri- 
fice stands  for  the  principle  of  vicarious  atonement.  (41.  The  golden 
altar  for  that  of  intercession  :  8 ;  3.  (5).  TJie  tabernacle  or  holy  of 
holies  (15  ;  5)  for  the  essential  truths  of  Judaism.  (6).  The  ark  for 
the  Grospel-covenant,  on  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the  special  Jewish 
covenant  was  esoterically  based.  {7}.  The  seven  candlesticks  for  Christ's 
universal  Church. 

[5].  An  animal  and  its  members.  Fourteen  symbols  and  emblems 
derived  from  an  animal  are  found  in  the  Apocalypse. 
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{1}.  An  animal  in  its  en^tre^y.-— An  animal  in  the  abstract  denotes 
a  corporate  body,  such  as  a  kingdom,  dynasty,  or  constituted  order  or 
class  of  men. — ^This  body  may  be  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  it 
will  be  either  friendly  or  hostile  to  the  Lamb  according  to  the  parti- 
cular character  of  the  animal  selected.  Any  symbolic  animal  may  be 
so  far  individualized  as  to  be  used  to  denote  in  particular  the  head  or 
founder,  or  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  body,  of  which  it  is 
geuerically  the  symbol,  this  member  being  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive or  personification  of  the  body.  See  Stuart's  Com.,  §  29,  p.  411 ; 
andonl3;3:  17;  10-12. 

One  or  two  things  must  be  noted  in  reference  to  an  animal  in*  the 
abstract.     1«^.  If  an  animal  as  a  whole  represents  a  corporate  body,  a 
single  member,  as  a  horn  or  a  head,  can  scarcely  represent  also  a  cor- 
porate body ;  for  this  would  be  very  incongruous,  and  would  tend  to 
produce  much  uncertainty  and  confusion.     The  natural  and  true  view 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  body  of  the  animal  would  correspond  to  the 
general  body  of  the  thing  represented,  and  the  several  members  and 
parts  would  stand  for  the  rulers,  officers,  or  distinguished  members, 
and  for  qualities  appertaining  to  the  thing  signified.     In  the  case  of 
a  beast  being  used  to  represent  a  kingdom  under  a  particular  dynasty, 
the  heads  or  horns  being  made  representative  of  the  several  kings  con- 
stituting that  dynasty,  each  head  or  horn,  as  it  was  brought  forward 
in  succession,  would  from  the  nature  of  the  case  represent  the  kingdom 
during  the  particular  king's  reign  ;  and  thus  the  head  or  horn  would 
become  pro  tern,  equivalent  to  the  beast,  and  the  beast  might  be 
spoken  of,  when  in  strictness  a  particular  head  or  horn  was  meant ; 
because  the  kingdom  under  one  of  the  kings  was  by  necessary  impli- 
cation the  subject  of  discourse. — 2dly,  No  inference  as  to  the  con- 
temporaneousness or  consecutiveness  of  the  things  represented  can  be 
drawn  from  their  being  presented  together  in  one  symbolic  animal ; 
since  it  is  obviously  a  defect  necessarily  attaching  to  this  mode  of 
representation,  that  it  must  very  imperfectly  represent  chronological 
sequence.     Thus,  in  the  image  of  a  man  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  all 
the  parts  were  necessarily  presented  as  coexistent,  though  none  of 
the  things  symbolized  were  so.     In  this  symbol,  indeed,  the  chrono- 
logical order  could  be  in  some  measure  represented  by  the  relative 
heights  of  the  parts  of  the  image ;  yet  not  wholly  so  :  the  ten  toes,  for 
example,  could  not  be  elevated  one  above  another.    Hence,  it  would 
be  as  erroneous  to  infer  the  contemporaneous  origin  and  existence  of 
the  things  they  symbolize  from  the  fact,  that  no  distinction  of  time 
appears  in  the  symbols,  as  it  would  to  argue  that  the  four  great  king- 
doms must  be  coexistent,  because  the  four  parts  of  the  image  were 
so.    In  Rev.  17 ;  3,  the  beast  is  represented  with  seven  heads  coex- 
isting together ;  yet  it  appears  from  ve.  10,  that  the  kings  symbol- 
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ized  by  these  heads  were  not  coexistent,  but  consecutive.  Various 
methods  are  adopted  to  represent  succession,  such  as  relative  heights 
of  parts,  animals  appearing  one  after  another,  horns  succeeding  each 
other ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  these  can  do  no  more  than  exhibit  the 
prvndpal  changes,  and  must  fail  to  show  the  minor  details  of  the 
chronological  order.  The  context  and  the  circumstances  can  alone 
determine  in  some  instances,  whether  consecutiveness  or  contempo- 
raneousness be  intended. 

{2}.  The  horns.  As  an  emblem  a  horn  denotes  power  or  strength  : 
see  C.  5  ;  6 :  9  ;  13  (cp.  Amos.  3 ;  14).  As  a  symbol  it  invariably  re- 
presents a  king,  being  specially  interpreted  in  this  sense  in  three  places : 
Da.  7;  24:  8;  21:  Ee.  17;  12.  Nevertheless,  it  has  commonly 
been  interpreted  as  meaning  a  kingdom ;  and  Sir  I.  Newton  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say ;  "  A  horn  is  never  taken  for  a  single  person. '' 
The  question,  however,  really  turns  on  the  use  of  the  word  hing^  and 
not  on  the  signification  of  a  symbolic  horn.  It  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  my  view  vindicated  in  the  Guide,  p.  22  ;  and  it  will  be 
again  brought  under  consideration  in  the  exposition  of  C.  17 ;  10. 
{3}.  The  head,  A  thing  relatively  exalted  is  the  abstract  idea  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  head  of  an  animal. 
Hence  it  denotes  in  the  Apocalypse  both  a  mountain  (17 ;  3,  9)  and 
a  king,  the  latter  being  either  a  king  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the 
head  of  an  empire  (12  ;  3  :  13 ;  1,  3) ;  or  any  ruler  or  chief  (9  ;  7,  17). 
{4}.  The  forehead  is  the  symbolic  place  of  appropriation.  On  it  *  the 
servants  of  God'  have  the  Father's  name  written  (7 ;  3 :  9 ;  4 :  14 ;  1 : 
22 ;  4);  and  on  it  '  the  worshippers  of  the  beast'  are  branded  with 
his  mark  or  stigma  (13 ;  16),  and  the  whore  has  her  designation  in- 
scribed (17;  5).  {5}.  The  hand  is  similarly  used,  excepting  that 
slaves  only  are  marked  there  (13  ;  16  :  20 ;  4).  {6}.  The  eye  is  used 
as  an  emblem  of  watchfulness  and  also  of  wisdom,  as  being  the  chief 
means  by  which  watchfulness  is  exercised  and  knowledge  obtained. 
Hence,  the  four  living  creatures  are  "  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind" 
(4 ;  6) ;  and  the  omniscience  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  is  denoted  by  the 
"seven  eyes"  of  the  Lamb  (5;  6).  When  the  eyes  are  compared  to  a 
flame  of  fire,  as  those  of  Christ  in  1 ;  14 :  2  ;  18  :  19 ;  12  (cp.  Ban.  10; 
6),  they  are  represented  as  striking  terror  into  the  beholders.  To 
anoint  the  eyes  with  eye-salve,  as  in  G.  3 ;  18,  is  to  purify  the  moral 
vision.  To  wipe  away  all  tears  from  the  eyes  (7  ;  17 :  21 ;  4)  is  to 
take  away  all  cause  for  grief.  {7}.  The  mouth  has  several  emblema- 
tical significations.  When  it  sends  forth  anything,  it  becomes  a  mean 
of  offence  or  destruction  to  an  enemy;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
simply  receiving  in  a  thing,  it  is  a  mean  of  deliverance,  as  in  12 ;  16  : 
but,  when  receiving  to  eat,  the  act  denotes  morally  digesting,  as  in  10; 
9.   To  have  no  g^ile  in  the  mouth  is  to  be  free  from  deceit.    To  have 
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a  lion-like  mouth  (13  ;  2)  is  to  be  fierce  and  voracious.  (8).  The  belly 
is  used  in  10 ;  9  in  contradistinction  from  the  mouth  to  form  a  con- 
trast. (91.  Wings  form  an  emblem  (1).  of  the  power  of  rapid  locomo- 
tion (4 ;  8),  or  (2).  of  elevation  above  others  (4 ;  7),  or  (3).  of  protec- 
tion (12 ;  14).  {10}.  The  thigh  is  symbolically  the  seat  of  strength 
or  power  (19 ;  ^16).  {11}.  Thefeetj  including  the  legs,  are  emblema- 
tical of  power  to  tread  down  enemies :  1;  15  :  10;  1,  2  :  11;  2  :  19 ;  15. 
{12}.  The  tail  is  made  to  denote  a  mean  of  injury  or  destruction  :  9 ; 
10,  19  :  12  ;■  4.  {13}.  The  hair.  Snow-white  hair  (1;  14)  is  designed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  venerableness  and  majesty.  Hair  like  women's 
hair  (9 ;  8)  may  be  supposed  to  denote  effeminacy  (cp.  1  Co.  11;  14, 
15) ;  but  the  connexion  appears  to  show,  that  this  is  rather  a  par- 
ticular introduced  in  order  to  the  identification  of  the  parties  symbol- 
ized. {14}.  The  coloux  attributed  to  an  animal  assigns  a  character- 
izing quality  or  state  to  the  thing  signified,  e.^.,  white  purity  or  excel- 
lence, red  blood-shedding,  black  calamity,  pale  or  livid  corruption  or 
dissolution,  scarlet  or  purple  royal  dignity. 

[6].  The  numbers.  Hitherto  I  have  noticed  only  the  principal 
symbols  and  groups  of  symbols,  and  that  very  briefly,  because  I  deem 
it  best  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  emblems  as 
they  occur  in  the  course  of  exposition,  and  then  also  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  such  symbols  as  may  appear  to  require  special  inves- 
tigation. But  the  numbers  present  a  case  sui  generis,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  so  conveniently  treated  of  elsewhere  ;  and  I  therefore  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  it  here  at  some  length. 

{1}.  Seven.  I  shall  take  this  number  first ;  because  I  consider  it  to 
be  unquestionably  the  riding  number  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  not  only 
so,  but  also  the  basis  on  which  all  the  other  mystical  numbers  have 
been  formed.  Stuart,  however,  denies  this,  asserting  (p.  102)  that, 
"  above  all,  the  number  three  stands  conspicuous  in  the  whole  plan, 
in  all  its  parts  considerable  or  minute.  Next  to  this  stands  the  so- 
called  sacred  number  seven  ;  then  four,  then  twelve,  and  lastly  <en." 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks in  refutation  of  his  view,  and  in  support  of  my  own. 

Stuart  rests  his  theory  on  the  fact,  that  the  leading  divisions  and 
groups  are  tripartite,  and  also  on  "  the  immeasurably  greater  prepon- 
derance of  trichotomy  and  triplex  grouping  of  objects"  than  of  septe- 
nary. Now,  if  the  facts  were  so,  they  would  not  establish  his  view. 
The  leading  divisions  might  be  threefold,  simply  because  the  circum- 
stances forbad  a  septenary  distribution.  The  threes  might  preponde- 
rate over  the  sevens  in  consequence  of  a  subdivision  of  the  number 
seven.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  one  mystical  division  of  tlie 
latter  number  was  into  3  +  1+3  ;  and  such  a  division  would  at  once 
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account  for  a  numerical  superiority  of  the  threes,  they  being  at  the 
same  time  subordinate  to  the  sevens.  But  I  must  deny,  that  the  facts 
are  as  Stuart  states.  As  to  *  preponderance'  I  shall  clearly  show  in 
the  present  work,  that  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  number  aev^.  And  as 
to  the  leading  divisions,  it  will  appear  that  a  tripartite  distribution 
has  been  adopted  only  where  a  septenary,  or  even  a  quadripartite  could 
not  have  place.  Moreover,  Stuart's  leading  divisions  will  be  shown 
to  be  misplaced.  That  of  the  book  into  (a)  i.-iii.,  (b)  iv.-xxii. ;  5,  (c) 
xxii. ;  6-21, — that  of  the  catastrophes  into  (a)  the  Jewish  in  iv.-xi., 
(b)  the  Roman  in  xii.-xx. ;  3,  (c)  the  Grogian  in  xx. ;  4-10, — ^that  (con- 
sequently) of  the  proems  to  the  catastrophes, — that  of  the  three  epi- 
sodes in  the  second  catastrophe,  are  all  more  or  less  erroneous.  And 
as  to  his  "  minor  trichotomies,"  they  are  either  parts  of  heptads  or  of 
decads,  or  else  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  subject  not  admitting  of  a 
larger  distribution. 

In  proof  that  seven  is  the  ruling  number  of  the  book,  the  following 
considerations  may  be  alleged.  A  'priori  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
be,  as  being  undeniably  the  S€U3red  number  of  the  Scriptures  in  general. 
It  is  the  prominent  number  throughout  the  Apocalypse ;  for  while 
three  occurs  only  in  six  places,  and  then  subordinately  or  incidentally 
rather  than  mystically,  seven  occurs  fifty-three  times.  Stuart  himself 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  ^'  the  number  seven  is  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  main  action  of  the  piece,"  as  shown  by  all  the  principal  groups 
being  conformed  to  it.  And  indeed,  throughout  the  present  work 
this  will  be  so  fully  shown  to  be  the  case  on  every  point  of  view  and  in 
every  respect,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the 
question  in  this  place.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  add  further,  that  the 
number  which  can  be  proved  to  be  itself  underived  from,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  root  of  other  mystic  numbers,  has  unquestionably  the 
best  claim  to  the  pre-eminence.  And  this  I  proceed  to  show  to  be 
the  case  in  respect  of  the  number  seven. 

The  symbolical  origin  and  meaning  of  the  numher  seven, — Stuart 
enters  upon  an  extensive  induction  with  the  view  to  show,  that  among 
all  ancient^nations,  the  number  three  was  "  employed  in  designating 
symbolically  the  Godhead  itself,  or  whatever  stands  in  immediate 
connection  iwith  it,  in  the  way  of  worship,  rites,  holy  seasons,  &c.," 
and  the  number /wr  was  used  to  denote  "  the  world  or  universe  as  a 
production  of  creative  power,  t.  c.  of  the  Godhead ;"  and  thence  he 
infers  that  "seven  derives  its  principal  symbolical  significancy,  from 
its  being  the  result  of  uniting  the  equally  significant  and  sacred  num- 
bers three  and  four,"  and  that  hence  it  comes  to  denote  "  the  connec- 
tion between  God  and  the  world."  Now,  it  may  be  fully  admitted, 
that  the  proofs  he  adduces  satisfactorily  show,  that  three  was  used  as 
"  the  symbol  of  the  Godhead  in  its  developments,  and  in  its  relations 
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to  the  creation ;  and  four  as  the  symbol  of  the  creation,  rational  and 
irrational,  but  specially  of  the  former/*    But  so  far  is  his  inference 
from  being  warranted,  that  his  own  argument  will  be  found  to  furnish 
the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  contrary  view.     The  number  or 
numbers  from  which  another  number  derived  its  symbolical  significa- 
tion must  be  shown  to  have  had  the  earliest  symbolical  origin  and 
use.     How,  then,  stands  the  case  ?    On  the  one  side  we  find  the  num- 
ber seven  exhibited  in  the  first  page  of  the  most  ancient  writing  in 
the  world,  as  constituting  the  cycle  of  creation.    From  having  thus 
been  made  the  measure  of  the  period  in  which  all  things  were  created 
and  perfected, — ^a  period  which  was  to  be  a  measure  of  time  until  its 
end,  and  also,  in  its  septenary  character,  a  type  of  *  the  ages*  which 
would  measure  the  successive  Mysteries  until  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  this  number  would  most  naturally  become,  from  the  earliest 
moment  that  a  mystical  signification  was  attached  to  numbers,  the 
representative  of  the  idea  of  completeness  and  perfection,  especially  as 
contemplated  in  G-od  and  His  works.    And  that  it  did  acquire  such  a 
signification  from  the  earliest  times, — ^long  before  any  other  number 
did,  and  thousands  of  years  before  the  numbers  three  and  four  cotUd 
have  acquired  such  meanings  in  the  way  in  which  Stuart  supposes 
them  to  have  originated,  there  are  not  wanting  plain  indications ;  as, 
e.g,  in  Lamech's  "  sevenfold"  and  "  seventy-sevenfold,"  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  Enoch  "  as  the  seventh  from  Adam,"  in  the  777  years  of 
the  other  Lamech  (see  Pahnoni,  p.  71),  and  in  the  repeated  "  seven 
days"  of  the  flood.     In  fact,  the  mere  circumstance,  that  God  finished 
or  made  perfect  and  complete  His  work  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  in  consequence  *  sanctified  it,'  that  it  might  be  a  day  of  holy 
commemoration,  might  suffice  to  assure  us,  that  the  number  seven 
would  thence  acquire  a  sacred  character,  associated  with  the  idea  of 
perfection  and  blessedness, — ^that,  in  short,  it  would  become  the  most 
sacred  of  all  numbers.     Moreover,  the  origin  of  its  symbolical  use 
from  the  creation  would  account  for  the  general  and  pre-eminent  re- 
ception which  it  is  found  to  have  had, — a  circumstance  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  either  in  respect  of  it  or  the  other 
numbers,  on  any  other  theory.     And  what  do  we  find  on  the  other 
side  to  set  against  this  argument  for  the  symbolical  priority  of  the 
number  seven.    Absolutely  nothing.     On  the  contrary,  Stuart's  rea- 
sonings fully  confirm  it.     He  endeavours  to  show,  that  the  symbolical 
significations  of  the  numbers  three  and  four  arose  out  of  abstract  rea- 
sonings on  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  His  developments,  and  from 
modifications  arising  in  the  course  of  time  of  an  original  monotheism. 
Now  such  reasonings  necessarily  imply  a  long  antecedent  period  of 
experience,  observation,  and  high  civilisation,  to  render  men  capable 
of  them.     Consequently,  they  fix  the  origin  of  the  symbolic  signifi- 
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cations  to  a  date  very  many  ages  posterior  to  the  Creation,  not  to  say, 
to  the  Deluge.  And  thus  my  opponent's  argument  helps  to  prove, 
that  these  must  have  been  of  much  later  date  than  that  of  the  num- 
ber seven  ;  which,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  derived  from  a 
union  of  the  mystical  meanings  of  thrte  andybur.  Looking,  then,  at 
either  argument,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  it  is 
one  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  more 
probable  derivations  of  these  from  that  of  seven. 

After  all,  however,  this  question  of  derivation  is  one  rather  of  curious 
inquiry  than  of  any  important  bearing  in  reference  to  the  Apocal3rpse. 
If  the  evidence  were  as  strong  in  support  of  Stuart's  view  as  it  really 
is  in  favour  of  the  other,  it  would  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Suppose  the  fact  to  be  unquestionable,  that  the  mystical  significations 
of  the  numbers  originated  among  heathen  nations  in  the  way  and 
order,  for  which  Stuart  contends.  Still,  this  fact  would  prove  nothing 
in  reference  to  the  Jews.  And  even  if  proved  in  respect  of  them,  it 
would  yet  fail  to  establish  the  symbolical  precedence  of  three  over  seven 
in  the  face  of  the  unequivocal  proofs  throughout  the  whole  of  tlie 
Scriptures  of  the  preference  given  to  the  latter.  Tet  more,  if  the 
contrary  were  the  case ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  three  could  be  shown 
to  have  been  esteemed  a  more  sacred  number  than  eeven^  even  then 
there  would  remain  in  the  Apocalypse  sufficient  internal  proofs  to  de- 
monstrate an  exception  in  respect  of  it.  So  that  Stuart  has  failed  to 
establish  his  theory  of  trichotomy  on  many  accounts. 

I  must  notice,  however,  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  thinking 
that  seven  had  another  symbolical  use,  by  which  it  was  designative  of 
a  covenant  as  being  the  mean  of  its  attestation.  Stuart  says;  '^  It  is  a 
curious  and  interestingcircumstance  respecting  this  ver&(t.e.  the  Hebrew 
verb  from  which  Gesenius  derives  the  word  seven),  that  (as  used  in 
Niphil)  it  means  only  to  swear  or  take  an  oath,  i.e.,  as  we  may  naturally 
explain  it,  to  make  an  appeal  to  seven  in  solemn  confirmation  of  any- 
thing, or  in  other  words  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  them)  to  become 
besevened.  What  it  is  to  appeal  to  seven,  seems  to  be  explained  in 
G-en.  xxi. ;  28.  When  the  strife  between  the  people  of  Abraham  and 
Abimelek  was  composed,  the  former  took  seven  lambs  and  set  them  by 
themselves ;  and  when  asked  by  Abimelek  what  he  meant  by  so  doing, 
Abraham  answered,  that  he  designed  to  present  them  to  Abimelek 
"as  a  witness"  for  his  rights  in  respect  to  a  well  about  which  their 
servants  had  been  contending ;  and  that  well  he  named  Beersheba,  i,e, 
the  well  of  the  ocrfA  or  of  seven,  "  because  there  they  sware  both  of 
them."  When  oaths  were  made  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  trans- 
action was,  at  least  at  times,  preceded  by  some  exhibition  of  the 
number  seven,  and  that  appealing  to  seven  was  the  end  of  strife  be- 
tween contending  parties."    In  the  transaction  between  Abraham  and 
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Abimelech  here  referred  to,  a  ratification  of  a  solemn  agreement  or 
covenant  was  made  by  an  appeal  to  seven.  And  how  appropriately 
would  seven  be  thus  called  to  witness,  if  it  had  acquired  the  signi- 
fication which  I  have  supposed,  and  was  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  the  Creator  and  His  creation  !  It  would,  in  fact,  be  taking  God  and 
the  universe  to  witness.  But  further,  if  seven  is  thus  shown  to  have 
been  the  signature  of  a  covenant,  how  forcibly  does  its  introduction  at 
the  creation  speak  to  us  of  that  great  covenant  recorded  "in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  which  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  both  Mysteries,  but  especially  of  that  which  was  *  hidden 
from  the  ages  and  generations'  past.  From  the  beginning  the  crea- 
tion is  thus  seen  to  have  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  covenant  of  re- 
demption affixed  to  it,  with  a  sevenfold  assurance,  that  that  covenant 
would  be  carried  out  to  completion.  Surely,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in 
this  secondary  signification  of  the  number,  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  primary.  We  must  note,  too,  a  wonderful  appropriateness  in  this 
signature  of  the  Covenants  being  affixed  to  everything  connected  with 
them.— on  their  every  document,  thing,  person,  rite,  and  ceremony; 
as  Stuart  shows,  p.  763.  All  have  thus  the  infallible  oath  of  God  in- 
scribed on  them.  And  we  cannot  but  discern  a  reason  why  the  number 
seven  was  made  the  ruling  number  in  that  book  which  exhibits  as  by  a 
miniature  tableau  vivant  the  two  Covenants.  • 

Seven,  then,  having  obtained  a  symbolical  signification  in  the  way 
that  has  been  shown,  the  attention  would  naturally  be  directed  to  many 
things  in  nature,  which  would  tend  to  confirm  this  signification  and 
exalt  the  sacred  character  of  this  number,  and  so  to  extend  its  applica- 
tion. Stuart  remarks ;  "  There  are  sevens  in  the  world  of  nature,  which, 
to  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  were  striking  and  significant.  For 
example,  the  appellation  of  the  world  in  Gtreek  denotes  order  and 
harmony.  The  Pythagoreans  found  in  the  seven  musical  tones  an 
emblem  of  this  harmony,  especially  as  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
seven  planets,  the  only  ones  known  to  them.  .  .  .  Hence  Pan,  the 
personification  of  the  universe,  was  represented  as  having  a  flute  of 
seven  reeds,  emitting  seven  different  notes.  .  .  .  Hence  came  the 
idea  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  ...  In  Egypt  the  priests  ofl'ered 
praise  to  Hermes,  the  author  of  order,  by  playing  on  a  lute  of  seven 
tones;  which  tones  were  supposed  to  resemble  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres.  Apollo's  lyre  of  seven  strings  was  a  like  symbol  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe.  In  like  manner  the  Cabbalists  suppose,  that 
seven  inferior  Sephiroth  follow  on  in  order  after  the  three  supreme 
Sephiroth.  The  Hindoos  reckoned  men's  members  so  as  to  make 
seven  of  them."*     Stuart  goes  on  to  show  how  universally  the  number 

*  "  Professor  "Wilson,  writing  on  the  Hindoo  festivals,  tells  us,  that  while  fasting 
is  held  to  be  meritorious  on  the  day  consecrated  to  Aditya  or  Ravi  (the  sun). 
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seven  pervaded  the  cosmogonies  and  theosophies  of  the  ancients.  He 
does  the  same  in  respect  of  the  numbers  3,  4,  and  12.  But  this  seems 
to  be  a  labour  little  to  the  purpose.  No  competent  judge  will  question 
the  fact,  that  a  preference,  founded  on  some  symbolic  significations, 
was  given  to  these  numbers ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  who  possesses  a  good  Concordance  to  satisfy  him- 
self on  the  point  at  any  moment.  I  will  not,  therefore,  follow  Stuart 
on  this  ground ;  but  will  content  myself  with  the  remark,  that  the 
mass  of  evidence  which  he  has  accumulated  sufficiently  shows  (espe- 
cially in  respect  of  the  Scriptures),  that  seven  was  esteemed  the  pre- 
eminently-sacred number.  Indeed,  one  notable  example  alone  might 
suffice  to  prove  this  :  I  mean,  the  circumstance  that  the  ancient  Jews 
(as  may  be  seen  in  the  Asc.  Esaias  and  the  Test,  xii.  Pair,)  reckoned, 
that  the  throne  of  the  Deity  was  placed  in  the  seventh  heaven.  In 
other  works  of  the  same  early  date,  e.g.  in  Enoch  and  4  Ezra,  seven 
is  undeniably  the  ruling  number. 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  Stuart  maintains,  that  *  seven,  when  gene- 
rically  considered,  is  symbolic  of  union  between  the  Creator  and  his 
creatures,'  and  that  hence  '  it  easily  goes  over  to  the  designation  of 
that  which  is  perfect,  so  as  to  be  considered  as  the  perfect  number 
by  way  of  eminence.'  Its  generic  signification  he  considers  that  it 
derives  from  the  union  of  three,  the  symbol  of  the  Godhead,  with  ybur, 
the  symbol  of  the  creation.  I  am  of  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
seven  symbolizes  generically  perfection  or  completeness,  and  is  the 

every  seventh  lunar  day  is  also  considered  sacred,  especially  the  seventh  days  of 
the  moon's  increase,  one  of  which,  the  Bhatkari  Saptamij  a  winter  festival,  is 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  In  the  form  of  prayer  used  in  the  temples,  the 
word  twen  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  Saptami,  or  the  great  ««mr,  is  one  of  the 
names  of  the  deity  addressed ;  and  the  worshipper  says,  on  presenting  his  oflfer- 
ing,  *  Mother  of  all  creatures,  Saptami!  who  art  one  with  the  lord  of  the  seven 
coursers  and  the  teven  mystic  words,  glory  to  thee,  in  the  sphere  of  the  sun.'  On 
prostrating  himself  before  the  image  of  the  sun,  the  worshipper  adds :  •  Glory  to 
thee  who  delightest  in  the  chariot  drawn  by  teven  steeds,  the  illuminator  of  the 
seven  worlds ;  glory  to  thee  on  the  seventh  lunar  day — the  infinite,  the  creator ! ' 
In  the  Rig-Veda-Sanhita  (a  collection  of  sacred  hymns  of  great  antiquity,  held  by 
the  Hindoos  in  the  same  veneration  as  the  Psalms  of  David  among  the  Jews) 
the  word  seven  frequently  occurs  in  passages  like  the  following : — '  Divine  and 
light-diifnsing  Stirya,  thy  seven  coursers  bear  thee  bright  hair'd  in  thy  car.'  *  The 
sun  has  yoked  the  seven  mares  that  safely  draw  his  chariot,  and  comes  with  them 
self-harnessed.'  This  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  seven  prismatic  rays,  or  to  the 
seven  days  of  the  week ;  but  again  we  meet  with  the  *  seven  hills,*  the  *  seven  diffi- 
cult passes* — the  *  seven  days  of  initiation'  accomplished  by  Indra, — the  *  thrice 
seven  mystic  rites,'  and  the  ^  seven  pure  rivers  that  flow  from  heaven.'  The  caste 
of  the  Brahmins  is  also  divided  into  seven  sections,  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
seven  Rishis,  or  Penitents,  sacred  personages  mentioned  in  the  Vedas"  ( Westminsler 
Review,  Oct.  1860). 
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primary  number,  from  the  diviBion  of  which  three  and  fmr  were  de- 
rived as  symbolic  numbers.  Stuart  has  remarked,  that '  no  reference 
can  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  seven  planetSy  which  unquestion- 
ably gave  occasion  among  the  heathen  nations  to  an  extensive  use  of 
the  number  seven.'*    And  hence  he  supposes,  that  *  the  symbolic  use 

*  Pliny,  for  example,  intimates  that  the  sovereignty  of  each  day  was  attributed 
to  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  revolution.    And 

Dion  Gassius  says,  that  every  hour  in  the  day  was  consecrated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians to  one  of  the  planets,  and  in  such  an  order  that  the  first  hour  of  each 
day,  would,  once  in  every  seven  days,  belong  to  the  same  planet.  Fully  to  un- 
derstand the  arrangement  alluded  to  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  call  to  mind  the 
chief  features  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe.  *  The  mass  of  the  earth 
was  supposed  to  be  the  central  body :  ahove  is  a  region  of  water,  through  which 
rises  that  portion  of  the  earth  on  which  animals  exisfc.  Above  this  is  a  region  of 
air,  and  above  this  again  a  region  of  fire.  Above  the  earth  and  the  elementary 
zones  are  other  successive  zones,  called  heavens.  Each  heaven  contains  an  im- 
mense crystal  spherical  surface,  to  which  one  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  is  at- 
tached. The  first  heaven  is  that  of  the  Moon ;  the  second  that  of  Mercury ;  the 
third  that  of  Venus  ;  the  fourth  that  of  the  Sun  ;  the  fifth  that  of  Mars  ;  the 
sixth  that  of  Jupiter ;  the  seventh  that  of  Saturn ;  the  eighth  that  of  all  the 
fixed  stars.  The  heavens  of  Aristotle  end  here :  later  theorists  add  two  more  ;  a 
ninth,  to  make  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  a  tenth  or  primum  tnobiUj  to 
make  the  diurnal  revolution.  All  beyond  this  is  the  Empyreal  heaven.  The 
office  of  the  primum  mobile  is  to  revolve  from  east  to  west  in  twenty-four  hours 
carrying  with  it  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  heavens,  and  making  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  day  and  night.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  ancient  astrology,  that  the 
planets  presided  in  succession  over  the  hours  of  the  day,  in  the  order  of  their 
supposed  distance  from  the  earth.  Upon  this  notion,  if  the  first  hour  h^  assigned 
to  Saturn,  it  will  be  found  that  the  25th  (or  first  hour  of  the  second  day)  will 
fall  to  the  Sun ;  the  49th  (or  first  of  the  third  day)  to  the  Moon ;  the  78d  (or 
first  of  the  fourth  day)  to  Mars ;  the  97th  (or  first  of  the  fifth  day)  to  Mercury  ; 
the  121st  (or  first  of  the  sixth  day)  to  Jupiter ;  and  the  145th  (or  first  of  the 
seventh  day)  to  Venus.  Diet  Satumi  (the  day  of  Saturn),  Diet  SoUm  (the  day  of 
the  Sun,  kc.)  are  accordingly  the  Latin  designations,  that  have  been  given  to 
the  days  of  the  week ;  and  from  these  have  been  formed  the  modem  names  used 
in  different  countries,  either  by  literal  translation  (in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  other  languages  of  the  Latin  stock)  or  (in  the  Teutonic  tongues)  by 
the  substitution  in  some  cases  for  the  classical  God  of  the  corresponding  deity  of 
northern  paganism.' 

*  Dion  Cassius  further  states,  that  the  planetary  theory  from  which  the  deno- 
minations of  the  days  of  the  week  have  thus  been  derived  is  itself  founded  upon 
the  doctrine  of  musical  intervals.' 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  week  of  seven  days  is  not  only  a  recognised 
space  of  time  in  the  ancient  Brahminical  astronomy,  but  that  the  days  (begin- 
ning with  Soucravaram,  the  day  of  Venus,  or  our  Friday)  are  named  in  succes- 
sion after  the  same  planets  or  heavenly  bodies  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.' 

The  origin  of  the  particular  ordinal  arrangement  of  the  days  of  the  week, 
and  also  of  the  division  of  the  day  into  twenty-four  hours,  may  readily  and 
with  much  probability  be  deduced  from  what  has  now  been  shown.    When  it 
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of  seven  among  the  Hebrews  originiLted  in  a  different  way  from  its 
similar  use  among  the  heathen/  If  so,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  seven  days,  in  which  God  com- 
pleted and  perfected  the  creation  of  all  things*  Now,  whether  we 
advert  to  the  heathen  or  to  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  signification,  we 
shall  find,  that  seven  is  naturally  presented  as  the  primary  number, 
from  which  three  and /mr  have  been  derived  rather  than  it  from  them. 
As  to  the  latter  the  case  is  clear ;  for  it  is  a  heptad  that  appears  on 
the  face  of  Gen.  ch.  1.,  while,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  division  of 
that  heptad  into  six  days  of  labour  and  one  of  rest,  the  numbers  three 
And  four  would  be  readily  derived  by  the  bisection  of  the  six  and  the 
addition  of  one  of  the  resulting  threes  to  the  odd  unit  of  the  heptad. 
An&  as  to  the  origin  of  the  signification  among  the  heathen,  the  case 
will  be  no  less  clear,  if  the  symbolic  use  be  assumed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  number  of  the  planets  being  seven.  There  could  in  that 
case  have  been  no  addition  of  three  and  four.  Nor  will  any  difference 
be  made,  if  with  more  probability  we  suppose  that  the  selection  of 

was  discovered,  that  the  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies  considered  to  be  planets 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  days  in  a  week,  it  was  not  unnaturally  supposed, 
that,  as  the  year  and  the  four  seasons,  the  month  and  the  day,  were  produced  by 
the  motions  of  the  two  principal  planets, — ^the  Sun  and  Moon,  so  the  seven  days 
must  be  governed  by  the  seven  planets.  Hence,  it  seemed  fitting,  that  the  days 
of  the  week  should  be  dedicated  to  the  planets,  just  as  the  planets  had  been  to 
certain  gods.  But  then  the  question  would  arise,  how  the  arrangement  could  be 
made  so  as  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  the  natural  phenomena.  At  first  sight 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  choice  out  of  the  three  following  methods  only.  The 
days  might  be  dedicated  to  the  planets  in  the  order  of  the  nearness  of  the  latter 
to  the  earth,  or  in  the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  earth,  or  in  that  of  their 
apparent  magnitude  and  importance  to  the  earth.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  of  these  methods  has  been  adopted.  The  rejection  of  them  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  be  due  to  such  reasoning  as  the  following.  If  the  days  be 
named  after  the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  proximity  to  the  earth,  the  Moon's 
day  will  be  the  first,  while  the  Sun's  will  have  only  the  fourth  place ;  whereas 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  sun  obviously  entitle  him  to  the  first  place. 
If,  again,  the  order  of  distance  be  adopted,  the  same  objection  will  occur,  with 
the  additional  one,  that  then  the  Moon,  which  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  second 
place,  will  have  only  the  last.  And  if  the  order  of  magnitude  be  followed,  this 
will  determine  only  the  order  of  two  or  three  of  the  days,  and  will  leave  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  planets  out  of  sight  altogether.  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
relation  of  the  number  24  to  21  (r=7x8),  if  the  days  be  divided  into  24  parts, 
the  order  of  the  planets  according  to  their  distance  from  the  earth  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  precedence  due  to  the  Sun  and  Moon 
will  be  preserved ;  and  thus  the  two  objects  will  be  gained  of  making  the  order 
of  the  planets  the  fundamental  cyde,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  due  priority 
to  the  incomparably  superior  planets.  Hence  the  hours  of  the  day  have  been 
assigned  to  the  planets  as  their^  regulating  cycle  in  such  a  way,  that  the  first 
hour  of  each  dedicates  the  day  it  commences  to  a  new  planet  in  due  succession. 
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seven,  rather  than  any  other  numher,  arose  thus.  As  a  revolution  of 
the  seasons,  together  with  the  sun's  passing  through  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  gave  rise  to  a  yedty  a  revolution  of  the  moon  to  a  month  of 
twenty-eight  days,  the  interval  between  new  and  full  moon,  or  be- 
tween two  spring  tides  to  a  fortnight  (fourteen  nights),  so  the  interval 
between  each  spring  and  neap  tide  or  the  mean  between  new  and  full 
moon  gave  rise  to  a  week  or  se'nnight  (seven  nights).  And  a  se'nnight 
being  the  lowest  period  in  days  thus  astronomically  marked  out,  the 
number  seven  was  made  a  basis  or  preferential  number  in  that  mys- 
tical numerical  system,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  observation  of  the 
revolutions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  :  see  PaZmoni  passim. 
It  is  much  more  easy  to  see  how  such  a  preference  or  peculiar  sanctity 
should  have  come  to  be  assigned  to  the  number  seven  (especially  when 
we  consider,  that  many  apparent  confirmations  might  be  discovered  in 
nature*)  than  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been  primarily  given 
to  three  and  four  :  though,  when  it  had  been  thus  assigned  to  seven, 
we  can  readily  believe,  that  that  number  may  have  been  so  divided  as 
to  make  the  first  three  composing  it  symbolical  of  the  Deity,  and  the 
laatfour  of  his  creation,  the  Deity  having  been  generally  supposed  to 
consist  of  a  triad  of  persons,  and  four  having  on  various  grounds  (see 
Stuart's  Com.  p.  757)  been  made  symbolical  of  the  universe. 

It  will  only  be  further  necessary,  in  reference  to  the  number  seven, 
that  I  should  advert  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  occurs 
fifty-three  times ;  and  the  objects  with  which  it  stands  connected  are 
churches,  spirits,  candlesticks,  stars,  lamps,  seals,  horns  and  eyes, 
angels,  trumpets,  thunders,  chiliads,  heads,  diadems,  plagues,  vials, 
mountains,  kings.  To  the  thing  actually  contemplated  in  each  case 
it  attaches  the  idea  of  perfectness  or  completeness,  at  the  same  time 
exhibiting  it  as  an  entirety  or  unit  in  itself,  which  in  some  instances 

*  Hippocrates  affirms,  that  this  number  by  its  occult  virtues  tends  to  the  evo- 
lution of  all  things.  He,  like  Shakspeare,  divides  the  life  of  man  into  seven 
ages.  Cicero  declares,  that  seven  contains  the  mystery  of  all  things.  Gensorinus 
says,  that  it  is  of  great  efficacy  in  everything.  In  the  Roman  notation  seven 
letters  were  made  to  express  all  numbers.  Tacitus,  speculating  on  the  Jewish 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  says ;  '  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  they  rest  on  the 
seventh  day,  because  that  day  gave  them  rest  from  their  labours.  .  .  .  Others 
say,  that  they  do  honour  thereby  to  Saturn :  ...  or  else  it  was,  because  the 
star  Saturn  moves  in  the  highest  orb,  and  of  the  seven  planets  exerts  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  energy  whereby  mankind  are  governed :  and  indeed  most  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  exert  their  power  and  perform  their  courses  according  to 
the  number  Seven.*  Frimasius  (a.d.  560)  accounts  for  the  fitness  of  the  number 
seven  to  signify  unity  by  its  being  a  complete  number : — As  man  is  made  up  of 
body  and  soul;  the  soul  with  its  Mree,  heart,  soul,  mind ;  the  body  with  its /our  ; 
hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry :  and  again,  by  the  seven  moods  of  a  verb ;  and  by 
the  seven  ages  distinguishable  in  the  spiritual  history  of  a  ppiritnal  man,  &c.  This 
is  fanciful  enough. 
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comprehends  and  consists  of  a  series  of  seven,  but  in  others  does  not. 
The  following  may  be  given  as  examples  of  things  signified  in  which 
the  sense  is  derived  mainly  from  the  force  of  seven : — ^the  universal 
Church  represented  by  seven  particular  churches,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Divine  head  of  the  Church,  the  perfected  Mystery  of  the  seven 
ages,  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  the  Boman  power  located  on  the 
seven  hills,  the  dynasty  of  the  Csssars.  It  will  not  be  unimportant  to 
observe,  that  in  the  symbol  there  are  always  and  necessarily  seven 
particulars,  though  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  in  respect  of  the 
thing  symbolized.  Through  not  observing  this  distinction  between 
the  symbol  and  the  thing  symbolized,  Stuart  has  confounded  the  two 
together,  and  so  fallen  into  error.  He  asks ;  "  Does  seven  spirits  before 
God's  throne  mean  definitely  that  number,  or  only  an  adequate  or  per- 
fect number?"  And  he  answers;  "I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion." 
Now,  in  truth,  a  choice  is  not  to  be  made  between  the  two.  The  right 
answer  would  be ;  Seven  in  respect  of  the  symbol ;  but  in  respect  of 
the  thing  symbolized,  the  idea  of  perfectnees  would  be  attached  by  the 
number  to  whatever  symbolical  sense  might  be  indicated  by  the 
context  and  other  considerations. 

{2}.  Divisions  of  seven :  3  +  4  or  4  +  3  or  3+1+3,  6  +  1,  and 
3i  +  3i. 

Three.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  mystical  signification  attached 
to  this  number  will  readily  be  deduced  from  the  number  seven.  When, 
as  in  respect  of  the  latter,  a  symbolical  sense  had  once  been  contracted 
by  a  number,  the  like  would  soon  be  extended  to  others ;  and  most 
naturally  in  connection  with,  or  as  arising  from  the  original  one. 
Now,  the  heptad  of  creation  is  self-divided  into  six  and  one.  The  one, 
as  appertaining  to  the  day  df  God's  rest,  and  as  denoting  the  17  fiova?, 
or  abstract  principle  of  unity,  would  be  esteemed  sacred  to  Grod  and  to 
the  unity  of  His  nature.  Thus  Athenagoras  (c.  a.d.  177)  says ;  "  Moms 
coTiF  6  ^€os :"  and  Macrobius ;  "  TJnitas  dicitur ;  ipse  non  numerus, 
sed  fons  et  origo  numerorum.  Haec  monas,  initium  finisque  omnium 
...  ad  summum  refertur  Deum."  The  six^  as  measuring  the  period 
of  toil,  would  acquire  an  unfavourable  sense ;  and  hence  might  come 
to  designate  whatever  was  hostile  to  God.  But  the  bisection  of  any 
number  appears  to  denote  contrariety  to  the  signification  of  that  num- 
ber. And  hence,  when  men  began  to  seek  for  a  numerical  expression 
for  the  developments  of  the  Godhead,  or  for  the  plurality  of  persons 
therein  (to  which  they  might  be  led  by  such  forms  of  expression  as 
"  Let  us  make  man,"  and  other  early  indications),  they  would  natu- 
rally adopt  the  number  three  to  express  the  indivisible  Godhead  in  its 
plurality  or  in  its  developments  as  triumphing  over  all  hostile  potoers. 
This  would  be  the  first  number,  that  could  be  chosen ;  for  one  was 
made  the  emblem  of  simple  unity,  and  tufo  would  be  the  obvious 
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symbol  of  division.  That  snch  a  choice  was  made  of  the  nnmber 
three  is  confirmed,  too,  by  the  circumstance  that  '  the  third  day  is 
designated  as  a  special  and  peculiar  one,  in  respect  to  various  solem- 
nities or  religious  usages ;  and  this  limitation  of  time,  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  cases,  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.'  Moreover,  its  selection 
would  be  recommended  or  confirmed  by  such  considerations  as  the 
following.  It  is  '  the  first  number  that  constitutes  a  full  concrete 
unity ;  and  being  indivisible,  it  represents  a  perfect  composite  unity.' 
And  so  '  in  forms  and  figures  purely  mathematical,  it  bears  a  most 
conspicuous  part.  The  triangle  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  geometrical 
forms,  and  is  itself  unresolvable  into  any  other.'  Consisting  of  a  be- 
ginning, a  middle,  and  a  terminating  monad,  three  would  form  a  suit- 
able representative  of  the  eternity  of  Him  '  who  was,  is,  and  is  to 
come :'  who,  as  Plato  says  ;  "  according  to  the  ancient  saying,  contains 
the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the  middle  of  all  things."  The  ancient 
world  regarded  the  universe  as  being  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
upper,  middle,  and  under  worlds.  The  visible  universe  they  divided 
into  heaven,  earth,  and  sea.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  threefold ;  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  Time  is  present,  past,  and  future.  The  day  con- 
tains morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Time  and  space  have  beginning, 
middle,  and  end.  Man's  life  is  divided  into  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age.  "  The  universe  and  all  things,"  says  Aristotle,  "  are  limited 
by  the  number  three."  And  as  the  ancients  considered,  that  the  uni- 
verse was  impressed  in  some  important  respects  with  images  or  rather 
symbols  of  its  Creator^  they  would  naturally  transfer  any  pervading 
features  which  they  thought  that  they  discerned  in  it  to  the  Creator. 
Thus  He  might  be  supposed  to  be  in  some  mysterious  way  tripartite, 
and  the  number  three,  not  only  a  suitable,  but  a  natural  representative 
of  Him.  From  this  reference  its  symbolical  signification  would  be 
intensified,  and  also  extended  to  all  representations  of  the  Deity,  and 
things  connected  with  His  worship.  And  this  seems  to  be  a  more 
reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the  symbolical  origin  of  the  num- 
ber three,  and  for  the  tritheistical  notions  and  tripartite  figurations  of 
the  Deity  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  world,  than  that  of  Stuart, 
who  supposes  that  the  ancients  first  formed  Trinitarian  conceptions 
of  the  Godhead  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  and  thence  were  led  to 
attach  a  sacred  character  to  the  number  three  as  a  symbol  of  their 
tripartite  Deity.  More  probable  is  it,  that  from  the  observation  of 
real  or  fancied  tripartitions  in  His  works,  '  God  developed  or  dis- 
closed came  to  be  represented  as  God  in  a  threefold  relation  to  his 
creatures.' 

The  number  three  occurs  only  in  six  texts  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  attach  a  symbolical  sense  to  it  in  a  single  instance. 
The  only  ones  which  seem  possibly  susceptible  of  it  are  these :  16;  19 ; 
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"  The  great  city  was  divided  into  three  parts :"  21;  13;  "  On  the  east 
three  gates,"  &c.  The  former  may  admit  of  doubt;  but  the  latter 
scarcely  can,  for  a  symbolical  sense  (if  any  exist)  can  attach  only  to 
the  entirety,  i.e,  to  the  twelve  gates,  being  the  one  part  of  seven  (3) 
multiplied  into  the  other  (4).  How  strange  that  it  should  have  been 
contended,  that  a  number,  of  which  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty, 
that  there  is  a  single  symbolical  example,  is  actually  the  reigning 
symbolical  number !  How  passing  strange,  when  the  53  symbolical 
examples  of  seven  are  contrasted  with  the  9  literal  ones  of  three  !  I 

Fowr,  Three,  having  in  the  way  shown  above,  been  separated  to 
a  special  symbolical  use,  it  would  become  an  obvious  thing  to  assign 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  heptad  a  signification  proper  to  it. 
And  this  number,  as  consisting  of  the  one  of  Deity  and  the  three  of 
Divine  developments,  would  most  naturally  be  regarded  as  emble- 
matic of  the  utmost  comprehensiveness ;  and  hence  would  have  the 
idea  of  universality  attached  to  it.  Regarded  in  this  light,  it  might 
be  taken  to  include  the  Deity  and  all  His  works ;  or,  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  sacred  seven,  it  would  denote  the  creation  alone,  the  pre- 
ceding three  being  representative  of  the  Creator.  The  latter  is  shown 
by  various  considerations  to  have  been  St  John's  use  of  the  number, — 
in  particular,  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  scene  in  heaven,  C.  4, 
he  exhibits  the  throne  of  the  Triune  Grodhead,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
as  raised  aloft  above  the  four  living  creatures,  who  must  be  the 
representatives  of  creation.  On  this  view,  the  second  three  in  the 
divided  hebdomad  (3  +  3  +  1)  is  obviously  regarded  as  going  out  into 
completeness  in  9k  fourth,  specially  inasmuch  as  in  the  fourth  day  from 
the  third  the  day  of  God  becomes  included,  and  the  septenary  num- 
ber of  perfection  is  completed.  Of  such  a  procession  of  the  number 
three  a  convincing  proof  is  found  in  Pro  v.  30;  15-31;  "There  are 
fAree  things,  .  .  .  yea, /wr, "  &c.,  a  formula  repeated /(wr  times:  and 
again,  in  Amos  1;  8,  6,  9,  11,  13:  2;  1,  4,  6,  in  reference  to  eight 
peoples,  it  is  said,  "  For  three,  yea,  for  four  transgressions,"  &o.  See 
also  Luke  13 ;  7,  8. 

To  the  foregoing  grounds  for  making  the  number  four  symbolical 
of  universality,  the  following  (among  many  others)  may  have  come 
in  as  supplementary  or  confirmative.  The /our  quarters,  into  which 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  from  the  earliest  times  divided,  com- 
prehend all  creation.  (This  would  seem  to  be  so  natural  a  distribu- 
tion, that  it  alone  may  have  sufficed,  when  a  symbolical  signification 
was  sought  for  the  number ybur,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  universality : 
only  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  the  previously  existing 
signification  did  not  suggest  the  division,  rather  than  this  give  rise 
to  that.  Eze.  7  ;  2 ;  "  The  four  corners  of  the  land."  "  Therefore," 
says  Philo,  "  four  is  a  number  of  universality  in  nature.")     The  uni- 
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verse,  in  the  view  of  the  ancients,  was  composed  of  f(ywr  elements,* 
earth,  water,  fire,  air.  The  heavens  were  considered  to  contain  f(mr 
great  constellations.  The  seasons  of  the  world  are  fofwt :  its  regions 
four.  The  changes  of  the  moon  were  reckoned  to  he  four/old.  *  Four 
are  the  ways  of  production ;'  so  says  the  Oupnekhat.  The  square  is 
a  perfect  form ;  and  was  used  hy  the  Hindoos  as  an  amulet  represen- 
tative of  the  universe.  This  mystical  square  they  divided  into  three 
times  three  squares ;  and  in  these  they  placed  the  unit  numbers  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  sum  of  every  row,  whether  taken  vertically  or 
horizontally,  would  be  15.  Thus  this  square  was  a  union  of  the  num- 
bers three  and  four.  The  cube,  again,  consisting  of  squares  on  every 
side,  would  be  a  still  more  perfect  symbol  of  universality.  Accord- 
ingly, this  is  the  figure  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  or  universal  Church 
(21;  16). 

To  Stuart's  work  I  refer  the  reader  for  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the 
number ybur  in  this  symbolical  sense  among  the  Hindoos,  Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans,  Arabians,  Chinese,  Sabasans,  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and 
Thibetans.  And  1  will  here  only  observe  further,  that  perhaps  the 
*  four  streams'  diverging  in  different  directions  from  the  one  river 
of  Paradise  may  be  emblematic  of  the  universe  proceeding  from  the 
throne  of  God ;  and  thus  indicate  a  consecration  of  the  number  four 
to  denote  universality,  even  from  the  creation. 

The  number /owr  occurs  nineteen  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  stands 
connected  with  the  living  creatures,  angels,  corners  of  the  earth,  winds, 
and  horns  of  the  altar.  To  each  of  these  it  will  be  found  to  attach  the 
idea  of  universality.  Not  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  number  is  alto- 
gether superseded.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  invariably  to  be  recognised 
in  the  symbol,  and  sometimes  in  the  thing  signified,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
number  seven.  None  of  the  examples  appear  to  call  for  any  special 
comment.  But  I  would  direct  attention  to  that  of  the  living  creatures 
as  affording,  especially  when  considered  in  connexion  with  its  proto- 
type in  Ezekiel,  a  conclusive  illustration  of  the  emblematical  significa- 
tion of  the  number /awr.   (See  Hengstenberg  on  iv. ;  6). 

Four  appears  to  go  out  into  completion  in  a  fifth  in  the  case  of  the 
four  universal  monarchies,  which  were  swallowed  up  as  it  were  by  a 
fifth  power  that  rose  contemporaneously  with  them,  surpassed  them 
all  in  extent  of  dominion,  and  was  contradistinguished  from  them 
during  the  period  of  its  co-existence  in  not  being  a  monarchy.  This 
is  the  view  given  of  them  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  Vision.  Therein,  as 
represented  by  a  block  of  stone,  hewn  by  the  art  of  man  into  the  figure 
of  a  man,  and  which  hence  symbolized  a  sfngle  quadripartite  despotic 

*  "  For  that  yon  saw  her  sitting  upon  a  bench,  it  denotes  a  strong  position ; 
because  a  bench  has  four  feet.  And  even  the  world  itself  is  upheld  by  the  fcntr 
eUmenU"  (I.  ffermas,,  Vis.  III.  180). 
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power,  they  stand  contrasted  with  the  unhewn  stone, — '  a  stone  not 
cut  out  by  the  hands'  of  any  single  man,  which  increased  stealthily 
till  "  it  became  a  great  mountain  (a  mighty  republic)  and  filled  the 
whole  earth,"  and  which  swept  away  the  kingdoms  that  preceded  it, 
'  like  the  wind  does  the  chaflf  of  the  summer  threshing-floors,  till  no 
place  was  found  for  them.' 

As  we  have  now  seen,  that  the  number  <Aree  would  be  representative 
of  a  triangle  Bndfotir  of  a  square,  it  follows  that  «cven,  which  includes 
within  it  or  is  formed  by  the  union  of  three  and  four,  is  the  numerical 
equivalent  for  the  two  forms  which  constitute  the  basis  of  geometry, 
and  are  the  symbols  of  the  Creator  and  his  entire  creation. 

3  +  4,  4  +  3,  and  3  +  1  +  3.  There  are  examples  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  all  these  divisions  of  seven ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  heptad  in 
which  there  are  not  intimations  of  a  distribution  in  one  or  other  of 
these  three  ways, — ^a  circumstance  which  aflFords  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  an  origination  of  the  other  numbers  from  seven. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  particular  distribution  to  be  made  of  the  heptad 
in  each  instance  has  been  governed  by  the  circumstances  or  by  the 
capability  of  producing  parallelisms.  If  so,  no  distinct  symbolical 
Bignification  can  attach  to  each  mode  of  division. 

6  +  1.  This  distribution  of  seven  is  obviously  made  in  the  septenary 
of  creation. 

Six.  It  has  already  been  incidentally  suggested,  that  the  labour- 
week  of  creation  would  naturally  lead  to  the  assignation  of  a  bad 
sense  to  this  number,  and  be  likely  to  cause  it  to  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative of  all  that  is  hostile  to  Qod  and  man.  Various  passages  tend 
to  confirm  this  view.  "  Six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate."  "  He  shall 
deliver  thee  in  six  troubles ;  yea,  in  seven,"  &c.  The  time  of  servi- 
tude and  of  the  toil  of  the  land  was  six  years.  *  About  the  sixth 
hour,  Jesus,  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  by  the  well.*  "  He  was 
crucified  about  the  sixth  hour."  And  the  circumstance,  that  Irenasus 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  supposing  Tcirov  to  be  the  name  denoted  by 
the  number  of  the  beast,  that  it  contains  six  letters,  strongly  favours 
it.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  emblematic  sense  is  to  be  attached 
to  it  in  Rev.  4 ;  8,  the  only  place  in  which  the  number  occurs.  It 
maybe  signified  there,  that  the  original  ability  of  the  creature  to  soar 
to  the  Creator  had  been  'subjected'  to  the  God  of  this  world ;  or  it 
may  be,  that  the  sum  of  the  wings  (  «  24)  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual 
number  intended  to  be  exhibited,  and  this  with  a  view  to  intimate  a 
connection  between  the  living-creatures  and  the  twenty-four  elders. 
In  the  latter  case,  six  may  be  considered  to  have  no  place  in  the 
Apocalypse, — a  circumstance  which  will  tend  to  confirm  rather  than 
negative  the  view  I  take  of  its  emblematical  meaning ;  for  in  a  re- 
velation of  Jesus  Christ  it  might  be  expected,  that  the  mark  of  hos- 
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tility  to  him  would  be  brought  to  view  only  under  an  imperative 
necesBity. 

One  occurs  twenty-four  times.  It  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  in- 
troduced in  that  which  I  suppose  to  be  its  proper  emblematical  signi- 
fication. Tet  there  is  an  emphatic  use  of  it,  which  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  include  a  reference  to  a  special  acting  of  the  Deity. 
As  examples,  I  may  refer  to  C.  8 ;  13  ;  "I  heard  one  angel  flying :" 
9 ;  13 ;  "  I  heard  one  voice :"  18  ;  21 ;  "  One  mighty  angel  took  up  a 
stone  : "  19 ;  17 ;  "  I  saw  one  angel  standing  in  the  sun."  One  joined 
with  a  designation  of  time,  as  "on«  hour"  in  17;  12  :  18;  10,  16, 
19,  and  ^^  one  day"  in  18;  8  appears  to  denote  a  determined  hut  not 
accurately  defined  period.  And  these  phrases  were  probably  used  with 
a  proportionate  relation  to  one  another. 

3J.  The  half  of  seven,  when  used  in  connection  with  a  designation 
of  time,  appears  invariably  to  denote  a  crisis  of  great  calamity  to  God's 
people  (cp.  Dan.  7;  25  :  9;  27 :  12;  7 :  Ja.  5;  17).  The  two  instances 
in  which  it  virtually  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  xi.;  9,  and  xii.;  14,  ex- 
hibit this  signification.  And  it  is  illustrated  by  the  Kabbins  in  the 
cases  of  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  of  the 
second  by  the  Komans,  and  of  the  siege  of  Either  by  Hadrian,  each  of 
which,  according  to  them,  lasted  for  the  3J  year  period  of  calamity  ; 
and  hence  they  say,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Vespasian  will  be 
punished  in  Gehenna  3J  years. 

{31.  Aliquot  parts  of  the  divisions  of  seven  :  2,  ^d,  ^th. 

Two,  From  the  bisection  of  four  comes  two ;  and,  as  four  is  the 
emblem  of  collective  universality ,  so  its  half  appropriately  represents 
division.  And  this  idea  may  be  discerned  in  five  out  of  the  eight 
examples  of  this  numeral.  In  the  two  witnesses,  two  olive  trees,  two 
candlesticks,  two  prophets,  two  wings,  there  is  a  certain  opposition  to 
unity  intended,  the  circumstance  emphatically  denoted  by  two  being 
that  a  single  one  was  insufficient,  that  is,  unity  was  inadmissible. 
The  literal  use  as  to  the  things  signified  is  merged  in  the  emblema- 
tical only  in  the  last  of  these  examples.  Whether  in  the  other  three 
examples  (which  are,  the  two  woes,  the  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and 
"  these  two,"  viz.  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet),  the  use  is  exclu- 
sively literal  may  admit  of  doubt.  But  it  certainly  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  same  idea  of  these  twos  forming  distinct  pairs  may  have  been 
designed. 

Second  is  the  only  ordinal  number,  which  occurs  in  an  emblematic 
.sense.  Out  of  the  twelve  examples  of  it,  three  relate  to  "  the  second 
death."  And  to  this  phrase  a  figurative  or  spiritual  sense  attaches  ; 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  more  properly  considered  to  remit  from  a 
literal  than  a  tropical  use  of  the  ordinal  nuQiber. 

Thirds,     Trichotomization  of  a  unit  appears  to  be  emblematic  of 
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complete  dissolution.  "  The  great  city  was  divided  into  three  parts" 
is  the  first  of  the  three  expressions,  by  which  Babylon's  reduction  to 
atoms  under  the  seventh  vial  is  described.  "  The  third  part"  occurs  14 
times.  What  its  meaning  is  cannot  with  much  certainty  be  determined. 
All  the  examples  occur  under  the  trumpets,  and  relate  to  the  disastrous 
effects  which  are  symbolized  under  them.  So  that  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  that  the  term  is  used  in  so  many  instances  and  in  such  a  con- 
nection in  its  definite  literal  meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot 
think  it  likely,  that  it  is  used  solelf/y  in  an  indefinite  sense,  to  denote 
merely  a  large  proportion .  The  peculiar  repetition  of  the  term  unneces- 
sarily in  some  places,  and  its  omission  in  others,  where  it  might  rather 
have  been  looked  for,  indicates  an  ulterior  object.  And  hence  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  full  meaning  is  to  be  sought  in  the  completion 
of  a  mystical  number  by  an  aggregation  of  these  thirds.  And  in  sup- 
port of  this  view,  I  observe,  first,  that  in  C.  8 ;  7  Griesbach  inserts 
a  reading,  which  adds  another  third,  making  15  in  all,  or  5  units*  Of 
these  15,  twelve  are  in  the  first  four  trumpets,  and  three  in  the  last 
three ;  or,  accurately,  in  the  last  two,  for  there  is  none  in  the  fifth 
trumpet.  Thus,  the  sum  of  the  thirds  in  the  first  four  trumpets  will 
give  the  number /owr,  the  symbol  of  universality ;  and  that  of  the  last 
three  the  number  one.  And  so  the  completion  of  the  introductory 
judgments  under  the  first  division  of  the  trumpets,  going  out  into 
consummation  under  the  woe-trumpets,  may  be  symbolized.  But, 
again,  another  view  may  be  taken.  If  we  adhere  to  the  received 
text,  and  exclude  those  thirds  which  occur  in  explanatory  or  repeti- 
tive clauses,  that  is,  reckon  only  the  disastrous  effects  which  are  sym- 
bolically predicated,  the  whole  number  will  be  reduced  to  twelve,  viz. 
in  T.  1,  1 ;  T.  2,  3 ;  T.  3,  1 ;  T.  4,5  ;  T.  6, 1;  T.  7,  1.  And  thus,  all 
these  details  of  judgments  will  amount  in  the  course  of  the  trumpets 
to  the  number  of  universality,  and  so  may  be  taken  to  symbolize  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  destroying  judgments  in  the  trumpet- 
period.  The  division  of  "  the  great  city"  into  thirds  is  obviously  a 
distinct  case ;  but,  added  to  the  preceding,  it  makes  on  the  one  view 
18  or  3  X  6,  and  on  the  other  3x5.  It  may  further  be  obseEved,  that 
there  is  a  distinction  of  stages  of  operation  in  the  several  introductory 
trum'pets,  which  may,  when  each  third  is  allotted  to  its  proper  stage, 
form  them  into  units  proper  to  one  or  more  trumpets.  Also,  the  first 
six  trumpets  are  characterized  by  abounding  in  groups  of  threes.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  there  may  be  a  complicated 
tripartite  system  running  through  them.  And  if  it  be  asked,  why 
these  in  particular  should  be  so  characterized,  I  answer,  that  probably 
there  may  be  a  mystical  allusion  to  the  Eoman  triumvirates,  seeing 
that,  according  to  my  scheme,  the  first  six  trumpets  are  so  far  mea- 
ured  by  and  concerned  with  the  times  of  the  Triumvirs,  that  the 
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period  they  include  might  not  inappropriately  be  designated  '  The 
period  of  the  Triumvirates.' 

One-fimrth  occurs  only  in  C.  6 ;  8 ;  and  there  "  the  fourth  of  the 
earth"  is  apparently  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  indefinite  sense,  this  num- 
ber being  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  parallelism  with  the  fourth 
seal,  the  fourth  living-creature,  quadripartite  symbol,  and  four  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  all  of  which  are  included  in  w.  7,  8. 

{4}.  Numbers  formed  by  additions  of  or  to  7,  its  divisions j  or  their 
parts:  10,  (5,  ^ff,  1000,1600,  7000, 200,000000)  :  12  (24, 144, 144,000)  : 
3J  (42  ;  1260)  :  666. 

Ten.  There  would  appear  to  have  been  reckoned  two  modes  of  the 
formation  of  this  number,  7  +  3  and  6  +  4 ;  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  examples,  which  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  work.  And  as 
in  the  former  the  7  of  Divine  demiurgic  perfectness  (and  thence  the 
signature  of  the  Creator)  is  joined  with  the  half  of  the  bestial  number, 
and  in  the  latter  the  6  of  the  hexaemeron  of  toil  (and  thence  the  mark 
of  the  Despoiler)  is  joined  with  the  symbol  of  universality,  it  may 
hence  have  arisen,  that  the  number  should  have  a  common  or  neutral 
symbolical  signification,  being  perhaps  regarded  as  formed  in  the  one 
or  the  other  method  according  to  its  use  in  each  case.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  this  was  pre-eminently  the  regal  or  dynastic  number. 
It  has  been  shown  in  Palmoni  (see  esp.  ^  578-582),  that  every  prin- 
cipal succession  or  dynasty  of  kings  was  made  to  coincide  with  it ;  and 
other  proofs  might  be  adduced,  if  it  wore  necessary.  On  this  account 
it  may  have  been,  that  the  twelve  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  entirety  haa 
commonly  been  reduced  to  this  number ;  or,  otherwise,  that  this  has 
been  regarded  as  perfected  in  that.  The  special  adoption  of  this  num- 
ber would  naturally  be  suggested  by  the  number  of  the  fingers  and  by 
the  convenient  methods  of  reckoning  by  them  and  by  it. 

Many  indications  of  a  preference  having  been  given  to  the  number 
ten  might  be  brought  from  the  Old  Testament.  For  example.  The 
tabernacle  had  10  curtains,  10  pillars,  and  10  sockets.  The  com- 
mandments were  10,  divided  into  4  and  6.  The  molten  sea  was 
10  cubits  in  width,  and  5  in  height,  and  had  10  bases  and  10  knops 
in  a  cubit.  There  were  10  lavers,  5  and  5  ;  10  lampholders,  5  and 
5 ;  and  10  tables,  5  and  5.  An  instrument  of  10  strings  was  perfect. 
So  also  10  mighty  men  for  the  defence  of  a  city.  Zechariah's  flying 
roll  w^as  20  by  10  cubits ;  and  he  foretells  that  10  men  out  of  all 
languages  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  Jew,  &c.  In  the  New 
Testament,  too,  it  is  preferentially  selected;  as  in  the  10  virgins,  10 
talents,  10  drachmae,  10  pounds,  10  cities,  <fec. 

In  the  Apocalypse  ten  occurs  nine  times ;  in  all  of  which,  excepting 
C.  2;  10  ("Ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days"),  it  stands  connected 
with  the  dragon's  or  beast's  horns,  with  the  diadems  on  them,  or 
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with  the  kings  which  they  signify ;  and  the  kings  denoted  by  the  ten 
horns  being  distinguished  into  six  past  and  four  future  (17;  10),  it 
may  be  considered,  that  the  decad  is  divided  into  6  +  4. 

Aliquot  parts  of  ten, — Five,  i.e.  y.  Some  examples  which  have 
just  been  cited  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  ten  has  (like  other  mystical 
numbers)  been  formed  into  a  pair  of  5's.  And  this  may  be  the  case 
with  the  two  "  five  months"  of  Rev.  9  ;  5,  10  ;  as  it  was  with  the  kings 
symbolized  by  the  ten  horns,  five  of  whom  were  "  fallen."  These 
three  are  the  only  instances  in  which  five  occurs. 

One-tenth.  In  the  solitary  instance  in  which  this  number  occurs  in 
the  Apocalypse  (11;  13  ;  "  the  tenth  of  the  city  fell")  it  appears  to  be 
used  to  denote  symbolically  a  small  portion.     Cp.  Is.  6  ;  13. 

Multiples  of  10.  From  the  peculiar  property  of  10  in  being  cap- 
able of  indefinite  multiplication  on  its  own  scale  simply  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ciphers  (being  thus  self-expansive  as  it  were  ad  infinitum),  it 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  number  most  convenient  to  be 
made  by  multiplication  expressive  of  muUitudinoicsness,  and  unlimited 
or  indefifiahle  exterU.  Accordingly,  this  idea  will  be  found  to  attach 
to  its  multiples,  when  used  symbolically ;  but  it  should  be  observed, 
that,  when  they  are  prefixed  in  the  Apocalypse  to  designations  of 
time,  the  use  is  literal. 

1000  (10  X  10  X  10).  The  repetition  of  "  1000  years"  six  times  in 
Rev.  20 ;  2-7  seems  to  be  a  symbolical  intimation,  that  at  this  point 
6000  years  are  completed,  and  (as  coming  under  the  number  six)  that 
this  6000  years  forms  the  labour-period  of  the  Mystery. 

1600  (4  X  4  X  10  X  10).  The  square  of  the  number  of  universality 
multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  number  of  supreme  power  (forming 
the  lowest  expression  for  indefinite  extent)  appears  to  be  used  in 
C.  14 ;  20  to  denote  the  vast  amount  of  slaughter  which  befell  the 
guilty  land. 

7000  (7  X  10^),  In  C.  11 ;  13  the  rendering  should  be,  '  there  were 
slain  names  of  men  seven  chiliads.'  There  is  doubtless  a  meaning  in 
the  expression  chosen.  And  what  can  it  be,  but  that  each  chiliad  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  unit  or  integer,  expressive  of  multitudinousness  in 
the  second  degree  ?  Then  the  seven  integers  will  denote  the  perfect 
or  destined  number.  *  Chiliads*  occurs  in  the  same  way  in  the  12,000 
and  144,000  of  C.  7 ;  4,  5:  14 ;  1 :  21 ;  1 6. 

200,000,000.  The  expression  in  C.  9  ;  16  is  literally  Hwo  myriads 
of  myriads.'  Ciphera  are  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  to  denote,  that 
the  armies  of  the  horsemen  were  so  vast  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  eye  to  count  (cp.  in  the  Gk.,  Lu.  xii. ;  1 :  Heb.  xii. ;  22:  Ju.  14). 

Tu^elve  and  its  multiples.  Twelve  would  be  formed  in  two  ways.  As 
2  X  6  it  would  denote  victory  over  the  power  of  evil :  as  3  x  4  it  might 
symbolize  the  energetic  exhibition  of  Divine  energy.     It  is  unques- 
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tionably  the  number  of  ciml  and  ecclesiastical  polity.  Of  this  many 
illustrations  may  be  given.  The  sun,  passing  through  the  12  signs  of 
.the  Zodiac,  and  yearly  ruling  the  earth  in  12  months,  may  have 
suggested  the  adoption  of  the  signification.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  12  stars  or  constellations  were  used 
to  represent  Jacob's  family,  from  whom  came  the  12  tribes.  Pre- 
viously Ishmael  had  begotten  12  princes.  Solomon,  afterwards,  ap- 
pointed 12  officers  over  all  Israel.  Ezra  separated  12  of  the  chief  .of 
the  priests.  There  were  12  minor  prophets.  Jesus  appointed  12 
apostles.  And  so  among  heathen  nations,  this  was  the  chosen  num- 
ber in  such  cases.  Thus,  in  China  Yao  placed  12  mandarins  over 
his  empire.  In  Persia  there  were  12  chief  officers  over  the  courts  of 
the  palace.  The  most  ancient  Egyptians  were  divided  into  12  dy- 
nasties. They  had  a  dodecarchy  after  Sethos;  and  reckoned  that 
12  demigods  reigned  after  Pan  and  7  gods.  There  were  12  Ionic 
confederacies,  and  12  associations  of  the  Achaeans.  12  towns  were 
founded  by  Cecrops.  The  Areopagus  consisted  of  12  members.  The 
Phssacians  appointed  12  councillors  for  the  king.  The  Etruscans 
arranged  their  magistrates  by  12's.  The  12  tables  of  the  Bomans 
are  well  known.  There  were  12  priests  of  Odin.  Plato  divides  his 
ideal  republic  into  12  parts,  and  its  metropolis  in  the  same  way. 
The  Saracens  were  divided  into  12  tribes,  [See  Bahx  Symbolik,  I. 
201  ss.,  and  a  Gone,  for  the  many  preferential  examples  in  the  SS.]. 

12  occurs  22  times  in  the  Apocalypse.  12  times  it  stands  con- 
nected with  the  chiliads  of  the  12  tribes,  each  of  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  integer  symbolical  of  multitudinousness,  a  fact  made 
more  evident  by  the  12's  being  expressed  by  numeral  letters.  Thus, 
each  tribe  is  exhibited  as  a  mighty  polity  in  itself,  which  of  course 
greatly  heightens  the  idea  in  respect  of  the  aggregate..  12  occurs 
again  in  connection  with  chiliads  in  C.  21;  16;  where  the  cube  of 
12  cniliads  of  stadia  gives  an  idea  of  the  greatness  and  perfectness  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  polity  such  as  the  longest  description  could  not 
equal.  Elsewhere,  we  have  a  crown  of  12  stars,  12  angels  at  the 
12  gates,  the  12  tribes,  the  names  of  the  12  apostles  on  the  12  foun- 
datioDS,  the  12  gates  were  12  pearls,  12  fruits  every  month  ;  all  more 
or  less  directly  connected  with  and  symbolizing  the  perfection  of 
ecclesijwtical  polity. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  12  is  divided  into  a  pair  of 
sixes.  For  example.  12  cakes,  6  in  a  row.  12  oxen  to  6  waggons. 
The  purifications  of  maidens  were  made  6  mos.  with  oil  of  myrrh  and 
6  mos.  with  sweet  odours.  On  the  high  priest's  breast-plate  6  names 
were  on  one  stone,  6  on  the  other.  Solomon's  throne  had  12  lions  on 
six  steps.  Each  of  the  two  seraphim  seen  by  Isaiah  had  6  wings, 
disposed  in  pairs.     So  had  the  living-creatures  seen  by  John,  only 
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there  were  four  of  them,  and  consequently  the  number  of  their  wings 
corresponded  with  the  double  duodecad  of  elders. 

The  practice  of  reducing  in  symbolical  use  the  number  12  to  10 
will  be  adverted  to  hereafter ;  and  when  the  close  relation  of  the  one 
as  the  political  number  to  the  other  as  the  regal  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion^ the  practice  will  appear  less  strange.  Certainly,  there  are  sig- 
nificant precedents  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  separation  of  2  from 
12,  which  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  such  a  reduction.  Thus,  the 
series  of  antediluvian  patriarchs  contains  10  names,  and  the  ^  sons  of 
Noah  not  in  the  Messianic  line  would  make  12.  Again,  the  post- 
diluvian series  from  Shem  to  Abram  contains  10,  and  Abram's  2  sons 
would  be  12.  10  out  of  the  12  patriarchs  twice  went  to  buy  com. 
Joseph  had  2  parts  out  of  the  12.  10  tribes  separated  and  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  2  constituted  that  of  Judah.  And  so  among 
the  apostles,  the  10  were  filled  with  indignation  against  the  2  sons  of 
Zebedee.    Also,  Peter  denied,  and  Judas  betrayed  Jesus. 

24  (12  X  2).  "  Twenty  [and]  /oiw"  is  used  seven  times  in  connection 
with  the  elders,  six  times  in  reference  to  them,  once  to  their  thrones. 
This  number  clearly  appears  to  be  the  symbolical  aggregate  of  the 
two  polities,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  and  points  out  the  elders 
as  being  the  representatives  of  these,  considered  as  forming  the  one 
Church  of  Grod  of  all  time.  The  24  bullocks  which  were  sacrificed  for 
the  consecration  of  the  altar  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  24  courses 
which  David  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  first  Temple,  may  have 
been  providentially  ordained  as  types  of  the  same  under  the  old  Dis- 
pensation. [24  was  esteemed  a  sacred  number  by  the  Marcosian 
heretics,  being  the  number  of  the  letters  in  two  quaternions  of  their 
^ons,  viz.  AppvjToSj  Sciyi;,  Uarrfp,  kkrfi€WLy  and  Aoyos,  Zcm;,  Ai^/oomtos, 
EjcicAi^crea.] 

144  (12  X  12).  The  square  of  12  appears  to  be  used  in  C.  21 ;  17 
(of  the  breadth  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem)  to  denote  the  per- 
fectness  of  the  safeguards,  with  which  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  symbolized  by  the  new  Jerusalem  is  provided.  It  is  also 
virtually  used  in  respect  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life  (xxii. ;  2),  then 
denoting  the  unfailing  and  abundant  supply  of  all  the  means  of  grace. 

144,000  (12'  X  10*)  is  thrice  used  to  show  the  number  of  the  sealed 
saints  of  God.  As  being  composed  in  part  of  the  square  of  ecclesias- 
tical perfection,  it  signifies  that  the  number  of  the  elect  persons 
spoken  of  has  been  completed.  And  as  being  composed  in  each 
chiliad  of  the  cube  of  multitude,  it  symbolizes  the  greatness  of  their 
numbers. 

H  (i),  42  (7  X  6),  1260  (7  X  6  X  30).  The  3J  times  of  xii.;  14,  the 
42  mos.  of  xi.;  2  and  xiii.;  5,  and  the  1260  d.  of  xi.;  3  and  xii. ;  6  have 
all  7  for  their  root.     The  first  is  used  in  defining  the  time  of  the 
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woman's  nouiiture  and  protection  from  the  serpent.  7  in  combination 
with  6  is  selected  in  both  places  in  which  the  beast's  predominance 
is  spoken  of.  And  the  number  which  has  a  larger  appearance  is  taken 
to  express  the  weary  periods  of  the  witnesses'  propliesying  in  sack- 
cloth and  the  woman's  sojourning  in  the  wilderness.  Perhaps  too, 
as  a  secondary  sense,  there  may  be  a  design  covertly  to  intimate  by 
it,  that  the  time  of  the  Church's  depression  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world  would  occupy  6  times  7  half-hours  in  the  Vision.  And  so 
it  will  be  found,  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Mysteries  in 
Ch.  ii.  until  the  time  of  the  redemption  of  the  Church  in  Ch.  xx.,  the 
matter  occupies  21  hours. 

666  (6  X  111).  "  The  number  of  the  Beast"  will  be  discussed  under 
C.  13 ;  18.  Here  I  will  offer  only  a  remark  in  reference  to  the 
symbolical  aspect  which  such  a  number  as  6G6  seems  to  present.  The 
collocation  of  three  6's  (the  number  of  toil),  running  through  units, 
tens,  and  hundreds,  appears  to  form  a  climax  expressive  in  the  highest 
degree  of  all  that  is  hostile  and  offensive  to  Grod  and  man.  And  this 
is  intensified,  when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  three  S's  (or  7's  per- 
fected), which  the  name  hftrovs  gives  out. 

I  have  now  briefly  noticed  all  the  numbers,  that  occur  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. Certain  artificial  adjustments  in  respect  of  them  I  reserve 
for  the  proper  places  in  the  Exposition,  and  shall  only  further  under 
this  head  call  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  facts,  which  tend  to  show, 
that  the  principle  of  mystical  numerosity  has  been  carried  into  the 
most  minute  details. 

Preludes,  d:c.  There  are  seven  Preludes  in  the  two  Mysteries.  The 
Episodes  in  the  Apocalypse  are  ybur.  The  Interludes  Ave/otirteen,  Of 
these  seven  relate  to  blessings,  which  are  set  before  the  followers  of 
the  lamb,  and  seven  to  judgments  inflicted  on  his  enemies.  See  Guide, 
p.  196. 

Doxologtes,  Of  the  portions  to  which  this  term  may  be  applied 
as  a  general  designation,  there  are  seventeen ;  viz.,  seven  doxologies 
founded  on  a  climactic  formula  (see  Guide,  p.  198),  three,  which  are 
called  "  songs,"  and  seven  miscellaneous. 

Similes,    Of  these  there  are  eight  times  seven  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  symbolical  acts  done  by  the  seer  are  seven  :  see  1;  17  :  5;  5  :  7  ; 
13  :  10  ;  8  :  17  ;  6  :  19 ;  10  :  22  ;  8. 

Words,  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  times  from  2  to 
20,  which  the  principal  words  (substantives  for  the  most  part)  occur. 
Three  times  there  occur  45  words.  Four  times  27  words.  5  times  8 
words.  6  times  8  words.  Seven  times  21  words.  Eight  times  15 
words.  9  times  1  word,  l^en  times  7  words.  11  times  2  words.  12 
times  2  words.  13  times  2  words.  Fourteen  times  4  words.  16  times 
2  words.     16  times  1  word.     17  times  2  words.     18  times  1  word. 
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19  times  3  words.  20  times  0.  The  numbers  which  I  account 
specially  mystical  are  put  in  words.  Of  the  18  numbers  includ 
it  will  be  seen,  that  6  are  mj'stical  and  12  non-mystical.  Yet  under 
the  6  there  come  119  occurrences,  while  under  the  12  there  come  only 
32.  With  these  facts  before  us  can  we  doubt,  that  it  has  entered  into 
the  author's  plan  to  go  so  far  as  even  to  count  the  principal  words 
in  order  to  briug  his  use  of  them,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  under  mys- 
tical numbers  ?  Verily,  More's  saying,  which  I  put  on  my  title-page, 
may  be  held  to  be  literally  true. 

[7].  j?%c  designations  of  time :  viz.  Aowr,  day,  monthy  year,  time, 
season. 

In  this  place  I  propose  to  notice  only  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  one  of  these  designations ;  for  the  discussion  of  this  will  suffice  to 
determine  whether  these  designations  have  any  symbolical  significa- 
tions. 

(1).  The  designation  I  allude  to  is  day,  and  the  interpretation  is 
known  by  the  title  of  the  year-day  theory.  This  theory  consists  simply 
in  the  one  proposition,  that  in  symbolical  prophecies  a  day  is  made  to 
denote  a  year.  Its  advocates  seek  to  maintain  it  by  certain  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  by  the  coincidences  that  will  be  exhibited,  if  the  theory 
be  a-dmitted.  I  do  not  now  intend  to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of 
the  question.  Many  years  ago  I  prepared  an  elaborate  Dissertation 
on  this  theory ;  but  the  essays  of  Maitland,  Burgh,  Stuart,  and  David- 
son having  supplied  a  full  refutation  of  it,  I  did  not  proceed  to  pub- 
lication ;  and  I  do  not  now  consider,  that  there  is  occasion,  or  indeed 
room  to  add  anything  material  to  what  those  authors  have  advanced, 
and  I  myself  have  shewn  in  Falmoni,  p.  364  ss.  I  purpose,  therefore, 
to  advert  only  very  briefly  to  the  principal  arguments  on  either  side. 

i.  Ist :  As  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  theory. 

There  are  only  two  texts,  which  appear  to  me  to  afford  a  shadow  of 
evidence.  They  are  these.  Nu.  14;  34;  "After  the  number  of 
the  days  in  which  ye  searched  the  land,  even  40  days,  each  day  for 
a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  40  years."  Eze.  4 ;  2-6, 
where  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  make  himself  a  sign  to  the  houses 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  by  lying  before  a  symbol  of  Jerusalem,  on  his  left 
side  390  days  according  to  the  years  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel,  and 
again  on  his  right  side  40  days  according  to  the  years  of  the  iniquity 
of  Judah.  Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  these  texts  furnish  as 
strong  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  day-year  theory  as  of  a  year-day 
theory ;  for  if  the  former  furnishes  an  instance  in  which  a  day  in  the 
time  past  is  made  a  sign  of  a  year  in  the  time  future,  the  latter  pre- 
sents an  example  in  which  a  year  in  the  time  past  is  made  a  sign  of 
a  day  in  the  time  future.    And  this  may  serve  to  show,  that  it  is  not 
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the  designation  of  time,  but  the  number,  that  furnishes  the  point  of 
parallelism.  That  a  day  is  made  a  type  of  a  year  in  Numbers  may 
be  said  to  be  purely  accidental,  that  is,  this  is  not  an  essential  feature 
in  the  appointment.  If  there  had  been  40  spies,  it  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  been  said,  *  a  year  for  each  spy.'  The  number,  not 
the  designation  of  time,  is  the  salient  point.  Again,  that  a  year  is 
made  to  represent  a  day  disproves  the  position  that  '^  miniature  is 
systematically  employed  in  symbolical  representation"  (Faber  and 
Elliott).  Further,  these  texts  afford  at  the  most  nothing  more  than 
precedents,  showing  that  a  day  may  be  specially  appointed  to  stand 
for  a  year,  or  a  year  for  a  day ;  and  this  would  be  so  readily  admitted 
by  every  one,  that  to  adduce  precedents  must  in  truth  be  superfluous. 
What  may  justly  be  required  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory  is,  either 
to  produce  a  text  laying  down  a  rule  or  principle  applicable  to  all 
cases,  or  to  establish  each  case  by  its  own  evidence.  They  cannot 
do  the  former,  and  consequently  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  latter 
method.  Under  it  two  modes  of  proof  only  could  be  open  to  them, 
viz.  the  production  of  an  appointment  similar  to  those  in  the  texts 
just  cited,  and  the  exhibition  of  so  wonderful  a  coincidence  between 
the  text  interpreted  according  to  their  theory  and  the  facts  of  history, 
that  the  coincidence  could  not  be  deemed  fortuitous,  but  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  result  of  the  working  of  a  special  Providence,  which 
had  brought  the  event  into  conformity  with  a  statement  inspired  in 
this  sense  many  ages  previously.  Now  the  first  of  these  modes  of 
proof  is  in  point  of  fact  closed  against  the  year-day  theorists  by  the 
circumstance,  that  no  other  instance  of  such  an  appointment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  And  as  to  the  second  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  it  is  a  method  that  must  be  always  attended  with  great  difficulty 
and  uncertainty,  and  one  that  must  at  the  best  (inasmuch  as  the  case 
becomes  a  question  of  estimate)  leave  room  for  great  doubt  and  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  only  mode  of  proof, 
that  is  open  to  the  year-day  theorists ;  and  we  must  therefore  proceed 
to  examine  the  instances  depending  on  it  which  they  advance. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  (C.  ix.)  is  commonly  ap- 
pealed to  as  furnishing  a  conclusive  example.  But  in  truth  it  does  not 
afford  an  iota  of  evidence.  Days  are  not  mentioned  in  it.  The  phrase 
in  the  original  is  perfectly  indefinite,  meaning  merely  seventy  sevens 
or  seventy  heptads.  So  that  days  or  years  or  any  other  period  may  be 
meant,  so  far  as  appears  on  the  face  of  the  writing.  Now,  if  years 
be  supplied  (as  is  commonly  the  case),  there  will  clearly  be  no  evi- 
dence for  the  year-day  theory ;  for  days  will  then  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  prophecy.  And  if  it  be  asserted,  that  days  are  meant,  and  these 
are  supposed  to  be  representative  of  years  (as  the  year-day  theory 
requires),  then  the  following  insuperable  and  fatal  objections  will  pre- 
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sent  themselves.  1.  The  assumption,  that  days  are  intended  is  purely 
gratuitous,  heing  destitute  of  any  support.  2.  The  supposition,  that, 
if  days  be  intended,  they  are  meant  to  represent  years,  is  no  less  gra- 
tuitous. 3.  On  this  hypothesis  there  ought  to  be  shown  some  ante- 
cedent reality  or  symbolical  exhibition  in  days,  which  may  form  a 
type  or  miniature  representation  of  the  greater  period,  as  in  the  prece- 
dents in  Numbers  and  Ezekiel ;  but  nothing  to  the  purpose  can  be 
adduced.  4.  The  alleged  historical  coincidence  (on  which  in  point 
of  fact  this  example  comes  to  depend)  will  not  bear  examination. 
The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  seventy  sevens  must  be  allowed, 
on  any  right  rule  of  interpretation,  to  be  fixed  by  ve.  1  at  "  the  firat 
year  of  Darius,"  say  b.o.  536 ;  and  consequently  the  490  years  would 
not  have  their  terminus  at  or  about  a.d.  33,  which  is  the  epoch  at  which 
they  must  terminate  to  suit  the  year-day  hypothesis.  And  even  when 
year-day  theorists  have  selected  the  point  of  commencement,  that  will 
best  suit  their  scheme,  they  are  unable  to  make  the  divisions  of  the 
prophecy  accord  with  the  history  without  having  recourse  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  hiatus,  or  to  some  other  mode  of  forcing  the  one  to  agree 
with  the  other.  But  the  truth  is,  that  neither  days  nor  years  are 
intended.  I  have  shown  in  Palmoniy  p.  346  ss.,  and  in  the  Quietus^ 
p.  14  n.,  and  I  purpose  to  show  further  under  the  exposition  of  0. 
8 ;  1,  that  the  heptads  are  composed  of  quite  a  different  unit.  If 
this  is  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  the  question  will  of  course 
be  settled  on  this  ground  alone,  independently  of  all  others. 

All  the  prophecies,  in  which  days  or  denominations  reducible  to 
days  are  found,  depend  wholly,  for  any  support  they  may  be  thouglit 
to  give  to  the  theory,  on  the  weight  of  the  coincidence  which  results, 
when  they  are  interpreted  in  conformity  with  the  year-day  hypo- 
thesis ;  for  they  contain  no  internal  evidence  which  would  lead  any 
one  to  suppose,  that,  when  days  are  mentioned,  years  are  meant.  Of 
those  which  are  popularly  interpreted  as  having  been  fulfilled  in  the 
time  past,  there  is  not  one,  in  which  the  coincidence  has  been  so 
satisfactorily  made  out,  and  is  of  so  striking  a  character,  as  to  afford 
any  evidence  at  all.  To  give  a  convincing  coincidence  one  end  at 
least  of  the  chronometrical  line  ought  to  be  so  clearly  fixed,  that  no 
doubt  should  exist  about  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  with  truth 
be  affirmed,  that  in  no  one  of  the  lines  is  there  a  single  point,  that  is 
so  conclusively  determined  as  to  be  placed  beyond  doubt.  I  cannot 
afford  space  to  enter  fully  into  the  several  examples,  but  a  mere 
glance  at  them  may  suffice. 

(a).  The  "seven  times'*  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  (Da.  4;  16), 
being  assumed  to  mean  years  and  reduced  to  days  at  the  rate  of  360 
to  a  year,  give  2520  days.  On  the  year-day  principle  these  are  (as, 
e.(7.,  by  Elliott)  made  to  measure  the  period  from  Shalmanezer's  in- 
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vasion  of  Israel,  B.C.  727,  to  the  French  Eevolution,  a.d.  1790.  Now 
we  may  well  ask  the  following  questions.  With  regard  to  the  point 
of  departure,  what  has  an  Assyrian  invasion  to  do  with  the  Bahylo- 
nian  kingdom,  or  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  did  not  exist  till  a  cen- 
tury after  it  took  place  ?  As  to  the  point  of  termination,  what  coin- 
cidence with  the  prophecy  can  possibly  be  seen  in  the  French  Eevo- 
lution ?  And  as  to  the  general  application  throughout  the  period, 
what  applicability  of  the  prophecy  to  the  history  can  be  discovered  ? 
Moreover,  does  not  Daniel  expressly  say;  "It  is  thou,  0  king: "  "  Seven 
times  shall  pass  over  theef*  And  how  can  Nebuchadnezzar  be  in 
any  way  a  type  of  the  period  from  b.c.  727  to  a.d.  1790? 

(h).  What  Elliott  designates  as  "  the  memorable  prophecy  of  the 
1260  years  of  the  beast  or  antichrist,  six  times  repeated  in  the  Apo- 
calyptic vision,  and  thrice  in  Daniel"  is  also  made  to  end  a.d.  1790, 
being  reckoned  from  Justinian's  decree,  a.d.  530.  And  here  again 
every  point  is  open  to  question.  The  application  of  any  part  of  any 
one  of  the  prophecies  in  any  respect  to  the  period  predicated  is  denied 
by  many  of  the  most  able  expositors ;  and  this  fact  is  alone  sufficient 
to  deprive  a  supposed  coincidence  of  any  weight  as  evidence.  It  is 
clearly  shown  in  Falmoni  and  in  the  Quiettis,  that  Daniel's  pro- 
phecies relate  to  the  Babylonian,  Median,  Persian,  and  Grecian  king- 
doms, and  that  the  epoch  of  the  12G0,  1290,  1335,  and  2300  days  is 
the  profanation  by  A.  Epiphanes,  as  even  Mede  was  constrained  to 
admit.  Now,  if  the  era  of  those  periods  is  in  the  time  of  Epiphanes, 
it  is  evident  (granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  days  repre- 
sent years),  that  the  several  periods  must  have  terminated  long  be- 
fore the  terminal  dates  commonly  assigned  to  them  by  year-day  theo- 
rists. Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  works  above-mentioned, 
that  these  periods  have,  not  a  common  commencing  epoch  (as  Elliott 
assumes),  but  more  probably  a  common  terminating  one ;  and  that 
the  30  days  which,  it  is  supposed,  have  been  appended  to  the  1260 
to  make  the  1290,  and  perhaps  also  the  45  added  to  the  1290  to 
make  the  1335,  do  really  precede,  and  not  follow  those  periods ;  and 

thus  Elliott's  scheme  is  entirely  thrown  out. As  to  the  2300  ye^rs 

in  particular,  who  can  help  seeing,  that  the  assignation  of  its  era  to 
B.o.  480,  the  date  of  Xerxes's  expedition,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  has 
arisen,  not  from  anything  in  the  prophecy  itself,  but  from  its  falling 
in  with  the  scheme  which  had  been  previously  devised  for  the  termi- 
nating epochs  of  the  several  periods  ? Again,  with  regard  to  the 

1260  days  mentioned  six  times  in  the  Revelation  I  shall  show  in 
the  course  of  exposition,  that  these  are  six  distinct  periods,  all  of 
which  occur  in  a  history  relating  to  the  times  of  the  Caesars  :  and  if 
this  is  proved  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
theory  by  which  they  are  amalgamated  into  one  period,  and  that  the 
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period  of  the  Papal  beast's  supremacy. As  to  all  these  prophecies, 

both  those  in  Daniel  and  those  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that,  while  the  passages  just  noticed  in  Numbers  and  Ezekiel 
are  commonly  appealed  to  as  precedents  which  sanction  the  applica- 
tion of  the  year- day  principle  to  the  former,  there  is  really  no  paral- 
lelism of  these  with  those.  In  Numbers  and  Ezekiel  actual  periods 
of  days  and  years  are  by  express  appointments  made  types  or  measures 
of  actual  periods  of  years  and  days  respectively.  But  in  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse  there  are  no  such  appointments ;  and,  as  days  only 
are  mentioned,  if  these  are  (as  this  theory  supposes)  symbolical,  then 
they  cannot  be  literal  and  actual ;  and  consequently  the  cases  are  not 
parallel.  There  is  no  precedent  for  symbolical  or  unreal  days  being 
made  representative  of  real  years  ;  nor  is  there  anything  that  quali- 
fies them  to  be  so.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  much  more  plausible 
theory,  that  the  prophecies  in  question  have  a  primary  literal  and  a 
secondary  symbolical  signification :  say,  for  example,  that  the  1260 
days  in  Daniel  had  reference  primarily  to  the  profanation  by  Epi- 
phanes,  and  that  the  1260  days  of  that  profanation  were  made  typical 
of  a  future  ]  260  years  of  Antichrist.  There  would  then  be  a  type  in 
real  days,  and  an  antitype  in  real  years,  in  correspondence  with  the 
precedents  in  Numbers  and  Ezekiel.  But  this  is  not  the  view,  that 
is  maintained  by  year- day  theorists.     And  their  view,  not  being  thus 

parallel,  can  derive  no  support  from  these  precedents. Finally,  as 

to  the  character  of  the  coincidences  between  the  prophecies  and  the 
historical  events,  no  unbiassed  person  will,  I  am  sure,  see  in  them 
anything  of  so  striking  a  nature  aswill  lead  him  to  think,  that  the 
former  were  designed  to  refer  to  the  latter.  To  attempt  to  show  this 
in  detail  is  out  of  the  question  in  the  space  I  can  spare ;  and  I  must 
therefore  content  myself  with  this  single  remark. 

(c).  The  next  of  "  the  convergent  endings  of  the  chief  prophetic 
periods"  in  Elliott's  diagram  is  the  "  hour,  day,  month,  and  year"  of 
Rev.  9 ;  15.  This  period,  having  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  a.d. 
1453  assigned  as  its  era  of  commencement,  is  made  on  the  year-day 
theory  to  terminate  in  a.d.  1849.  Elliott  published  his  work  in  1844. 
Since  then  1849  has  gone  by,  and  by  falsifying  Elliott's  prognostica- 
tion has  added  another  to  the  many  practical  refutations  of  the  popu- 
lar scheme  of  prophetical  interpretation. 

I  have  now  noticed  all  the  passages,  to  which  fulfilments  have  been 
assigned  on  the  year-day  theory.  There  is  no  occasion  to  advert  to 
those,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  placed  in  the  future ;  because 
these  have  as  yet  no  coincidences  to  offer  in  evidence,  and  the  inter- 
pretation has,  as  I  have  shown,  nothing  else  to  support  it. 

Is.  2;  3:  Eze.  16:  Lu.  13;  31-33:  Heb.  7;  27:  Rev.  2;  10: 
9  ;  5,  15 :  10;  5-7  :  11 ;  2  :  17;  10,  symbolic  consistency,  and  cycli- 
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cal  periods  have  been  brought  forward  a&  afifording  arguments  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  year-day  theory.  But  if  the  advocates  of  that 
theory  have  wholly  failed  to  make  out  a  case,  there  can  be  no  place 
for  arguments  in  corroboration  of  it.  In  any  case  I  should  deem  the 
evidence  drawn  from  these  texts  undeserving  of  serious  notice.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  almost  all  these  arguments  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  the  validity  of  the  scheme  of  interpretation,  of  which 
the  year-day  principle  is  itself  the  basis.  Hence  they  beg  the  question 
at  issue  in  more  than  one  respect. 

ii.  I  proceed  now  to  the  arguments,  which  may  be  advanced  in  re- 
futation of  the  year-day  hypothesis.  Of  these  I  must  content  myself 
with  giving  a  bare  outline,  referring  to  other  works  in  the  case  of 
those  which  do  not  admit  of  compression  into  a  small  space. 

(i).  As  the  onu8  prohandi  lies  with  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  the 
total  failure  to  make  out  even  a  plausible  case  in  support  of  it  does 
in  strictness  render  arguments  in  refutation  supererogatory,  (ii).  An 
d  priori  improbability  arises  from  the  endless  confusion,  that  would 
arise  from  one  denomination  being  substituted  for  another  without 
notice,  (iii).  In  general  a  symbol  must  be  diverse  in  its  nature  from 
the  thing  signified.  Hence  one  designation  of  time  cannot  properly 
be  a  symbol  of  another,  (iv).  Symbols  of  a  diverse  nature  have  been 
adopted  to  represent  designations  of  time,  e,  g.  Ge.  40 ;  12,  18  :  41 ;  26. 
(v).  On  the  other  hand,  the  periods  in  question,  while  both  the  numbers 
and  the  designations  separately  are  used. literally,  have  in  their  en- 
tirety a  mystical  signification*  The  3^  year-period,  as  the  half  of 
seven  years,  is  the  period  of  calamity  or  fatality.  Year-day  theorists 
bring  forward  as  an  argument  for  their  view,  that  the  peculiar  form 
and  diversities  of  expression  indicate  a  mystical  meaning.  This  I 
here  grant,  and  turn  the  tables  upon  them  by  showing,  that  the  fact 
makes  against  their  theory,  inasmuch  as  the  true  mystical  sense  is 
different  from  that  for  which  they  contend,  (vi).  In  some  instances 
the  designations  occur  in  the  explanations  of  the  prophecies,  where 
they  must  be  used  literally.  Now  they  cannot  be  used  in  one  place 
literally  and  in  a  parallel  place  symbolically,  (vii).  If  this  theory  is 
founded  on  a  principle  (as  it  professes  to  be),  it  ought  to  hold  good 
equally  in  respect  of  all  prophecies  of  the  same  kind.  But  few  or 
none  of  its  advocates  have  ventured  to  apply  it  to  Da.  7 ;  12 :  10;  13  : 
11 ;  24 :  Ez.  39  ;  9,  12  :  John,  2 ;  19  :  Be.  20;  2,  4.  (viii).  If  Christ's 
second  advent  was  definitely  fixed  to  a  remote  period,  as  it  must  have 
been  on  the  year-day  theory,  the  expectations  that  he  held  out  to  his 
first  disciples  were  delusive,  (ix).  Of  one  head  of  the  beast  it  is  said 
(13 ;  5),  that  "  power  was  given  to  him  to  continue  42  months."  Now 
I  shall  show  under  C.  17 ;  IT),  that  the  beast's  heads  denote  kings. 
And    one    individual  could    not  continue   1260   years,      (x).    The 
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Apocalypse  was  addressed  to  seven  churches  existing  in  the  author's 
time,  and  must  have  heen  intended  to  he  understood  by  those  to 
whom  it  was  immediately  addressed.  But  on  this  theory  they  could 
not  possibly  have  understood  it.  (xi).  It  was  also  intended  specially 
to  console  and  encourage  them  under  persecution.  But  on  the  year- 
day  scheme  it  must  either  not  have  consoled  or  have  done  so  by  de- 
ceiving them,  (xii).  This  theory,  if  it  were  well  founded  and  could 
be  made  available,  would  have  the  effect  of  falsifying  our  Lord's  say- 
ings ;  '  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man ; '  '  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  or  the  seasons :'  also  those  by  which  he  led  his  disciples  to  ex- 
pect, that  he  would  come  in  that  generation.  If  it  cannot  be  made 
available,  cui  bono  f  (xiii).  "There  is  no  passage  in  the  Scriptures,  or 
in  any  other  writing,  where  the  word  day  is  figuratively  put  for  year'' 
(See  Maitland's  Second  Enquiry,  p.  76  ss.  He  means  *  an  unreal  day 
for  a  real  year.')  (xiv).  "  When  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
the  1260  years  have  assumed,  that  there  is  such  a  period,  they  cannot 
agree  among  tfiemselves.  They  differ  as  to  what  kind  of  years  are 
meant— as  to  the  time  when  the  period  began,  even  by  whole  centuries, 
and  therefore  they  disagree  as  to  the  facts  by  which  the  prophecies 
supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  during  the  period,  have  been  accom- 
plished." {Id.  &  Stuart's  Com,  p.  799.)  (xv).  "  The  want  of  convic- 
tion which  exists  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  little  real  belief 
which  any  system  of  interpreting  the  supposed  period  of  1260  years 
has  obtained."  (/rf.)  (xvi).  "  The  absence  of  appeal  to  the  supposed 
fulfilments  of  prophecy  during  the  1260  years,  in  controversy  with 
infidels."  (Id.)  (xvii).  "  The  difficulties  that  must  be  got  over  with  re- 
spect to  historical  facts,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  1260  years, 
are  insuperable."  (Id.)  (xviii).  "  The  theory  in  question  was  unknown 
to  the  early  age  of  the  Church."    (Id.)  Davidson's  Introd,  p.  533  ss. 

[8].  The  parallelisms  of  the  Apocalypse  are  deserving  of  especial 
notice.     They,  are  of  several  kinds. 

Parallelisms  of  stichs,  consisting  in  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
two  or  more  adjoining  stichs.  In  reference  to  these  I  may  refer  the 
reader  to  Stuart's  remarks,  §  7,  f.  He  says ;  The  Apocalypse  "  has 
everywhere  more  or  less  of  the  Hebrew  rhythmic  parallelism  thrown 
into  its  sentences ; "  and  he  cites  as  examples,  iv.;  2-4:  v.;  9-10:  vii.; 
14-1 7 :  xi. ;  1 7-1 8  :  xviii. ;  4r-8.  There  is  certainly  ground  for  thinking, 
that  in  the  songs  and  doxologies,  if  not  throughout  the  book,  the 
sticlis  have  been  so  arranged,  that  two  or  three  being  taken  together 
will  form  bimembral  divisions  having  a  parallelism  of  rhythmus  be- 
tween them.  And  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  a  knowledge  of  these  will 
prove  to  be  essential  to  the  obtaining  of  a  correct  view  of  the  stichoical 
'  and  numerical  structure  of  the  book. 
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ParallelisvM  of  symbols^  consisting  in  the  reproduction  or  the  imita- 
tion more  or  less  close  of  precedents.  Between  single  symbols  and 
between  groups  of  symbols,  either  within  the  book  itself  or  in  other 
prophetic  books,  parallelisms  are  observable.  The  following  may  be 
given  as  examples.  Between  the  first  four  trumpets  and  the  first  four 
vials.  Between  the  four  angels  of  the  siacth  seal,  and  the  four  of  the 
sixth  trumpet.  Between  the  1M,000  of  C.  7,  and  the  144,000  of  C.  14. 
Between  the  woman  and  her  child,  the  whore  and  the  beast,  and  the 
bride  and  the  lamb.  Between  the  throne  of  Satan  and  the  beast  on 
the  seven  mountains,  and  the  throne  of  the  lamb  on  the  Mount  Sion. 
The  lamb  and  His,  and  so  the  beast  and  his,  have  each  a  name  in- 
scribed on  them.  As  there  are  four  living-creatures,  the  representa- 
tives in  general  of  all  the  creation  which  gives  glory  to  the  lamb  (v. ; 
8,  9,  13,  14),  so  there  are  four  instruments  of  Satan  which  represent 
and  uphold  the  cause  of  heathenism, — the  dragon,  symbolizing  the 
military  or  coercive  power  which  is  Satan's  chief  instrument, — the 
threefold  beast,  representing  the  imperial  or  despotic  power, — the 
whore,  denoting  the  civil  or  democratic, — and  the  false  prophet  the 
ecclesiastical.  There  is  a  marked  parallelism  of  contrast  between  the 
gentle  lamb  and  the  ferocious  blood-stained  dragon,  and  between  the 
chaste  matron,  the  polluted  whore,  and  the  pure  virgin.  The  seven 
seals  or  ages  have  their  archetype  in  the  seven  days  of  creation, 
being  similarly  divided  into  six  of  labour  and  one  of  rest.  In 
like  manner,  the  trumpets,  the  proclamation  series,  and  the  vials 
seem  to  be  respectively  made  parallel,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to 
the  seven  days,  each  to  each.  And  thus  there  are  made  four  more 
or  less  parallel  series.  On  the  first  demiurgic  day,  light  was  made  to 
shine  on  a  dark  world :  under  the  first  trumpet  the  judgment  inflicted 
was  made  appalling  to  the  eye  by  the  fire  which  was  cast  upon  the 
earth  :  the  first  angel  of  C.  14  came  from  heaven  to  earth  to  bring  the 
light  of  "the  everlasting  Gospel"  to  the  whole  world:  the  first 
vial  began  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  light  of  truth  by  commencing 
the  destruction  of  the  men  who  have  the  mark  of  the  beast.  On 
the  second  day  of  creation  the  greater  division  of  the  vmters  into  the 
heavenly  and  the  earthly  was  made :  under  the  second  trumpet  the 
sea  (which,  as  receiving  all  the  earthly  waters  into  itself,  may  be  said 
to  comprehend  all)  was  visited  with  a  sore  judgment:  the  second 
angel  proclaims  the  fall  of  Babylon,  which  sitteth  on  tk^  many  waiers 
of  peoples,  and  is  in  itself  the  great  city  and  the  kingdom-absorb- 
ing sea  (17;  9,  13,  18):  the  second  vial  converts  the  sea  into  blood. 
On  the  third  day  the  lesser  division  of  the  waters  was  made,  whence 
arose  the  fructifying  n  vers  and  fountains  of  waters,  those  tributaries  of 
the  sea,  without  which  the  earth  could  not  bring  forth  the  trees  and 
herbs:  under  the  third  trumpet  ^Hhe  rivers  and  the  fountains  ofuniters'*  * 
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were  visited,  so  that  "  many  men  died  of  the  waters;"  the  third  angel 
proclaimed,  that  whosoever  worshipped  the  beast  should  ^  drink  of  the 
wine  of  God's  wrath,  poured  undiluted  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ;' 
and,  instead  of  being  of  the  number  of  those  whom  *  the  Lamb  will 
conduct  to  living  fountains  of  vxUers,'  *  shall  be  tormented  with  fire 
and  brimstone  for  ever  in  His  presence :'  the  third  vial  turns  ^  the 
rivers  andfoumtains  of  waters  into  blood ;'  and  the  angel  of  the  waters 
jpraises  God,  for  that  blood  was  given  them  to  drink.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  sun,  moon,  and  starsy  which  govern  the  day  and  the  night,  were 
appointed  to  their  office :  under  the  fourth  trumpet  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  were  smitten,  so  that  "  the  third  part  of  them  was  darkened,  and 
the  day  shone  not  for  a  third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise :"  the 
fourth  angel  is  "  the  8u/n  of  righteousness,"  coming  on  the  cloud  to 
take  the  kingdom  :  the  fourth  vial  '  was  poured  on  the  sun,  and  power 
was  given  to  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire.'  On  the  fifth  day  the  swift- 
moving  creatures  which  inhabit  the  air  and  the  waters,  whose  name  is 
Legion,  and  to  whom  the  command  to  he  fruitful  and  multiply  and  fill 
the  earth  was  first  given,  were  produced  from  the  waters  :  under  the 
fifth  trumpet  there  issued  from  the  pit  of  the  abyss  scorpion-locusts, 
which  ^darkened  the  air*  like  thick  black  smoke  (even  as  those  in 
£gypt  had  darkened  the  whole  earth,  and  as  those  which  Joel  de- 
scribes as  making  '  the  sun  and  the  moon  dark  and  the  stars  to  with- 
draw their  shining')  :  the  fifth  angel  invokes  the  reaping  of  the  earth, 
that  it  might  be  as  when,  after  the  plague  of  locusts,  "there  remained 
-  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field  through 
all  the  landof  Egypt,"  but  only  "a  desolate  wilderness"  (Joel  ii.;  3  ss.): 
the  fifth  vial  "  darkened"  as  with  a  locust-darkness,  the  beast's  kiug- 
dom.  On  the  sixth  day  the  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  aU-sub- 
duing  man  were  created  :  under  the  sixth  trumpet  the  judgment  was 
inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  an  innumerable  host  of  horsemen, 
and  lion-headed  and  serpent-tailed  horses  :  the  sixth  angel  comes  from 
the  temple  to  reap  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth :  the  sixth 
vial  ^Todnces  frog-like  spirits  from  the  mouths  of  the  dragon,  the  beast, 
and  the  false  prophet,  and  gathers  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  the  great 
battle.  On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work ;  and  in  each  of  the 
three  other  series  a  terminus  is  in  like  manner  arrived  at. 

Parallelisms  of  description.  Not  only  have  parallelisms  been  formed 
between  the  symbols  themselves,  but  also  between  the  passages  de- 
scriptive of  them,  when  the  circumstances  were  such  as  would  admit 
of  it.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  will  be  found  on  comparing 
C.  21 ;  9,  10  with  0.  17;  1-3,  which  in  the  original  are  made,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  verbally  identical.  The  parallelism  of  contrast  between 
the  whore  and  beast,  and  the  bride  and  lamb  is  thus  brought  more 
strongly  into  view.     Reference  may  be  made  under  this  head  to  the 
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many  repetitions  of  the  same  or  similar  phrases  or  terms.  St  John  has 
also  had  constantly  in  view  and  adopted,  not  only  the  symbols  and  em- 
blems, but  also  the  descriptive  terms  used  by  the  prophets.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  must  suffice.  As  "the  little  horn"  of  Daniel  came  upon 
a  ten  homed  beast,  had  "  a  mouth  speaking  great  tilings,^*  a  "  look 
more  stoiit  than  his  felloxos^''  *  waxed  great  and  cast  dovm  some  of  the 
stars  to  the  earth/  *  magnified  itself  even  to  the  Prince  of  the  host' 
^  cast  down  the  place  of  the  sanctuary/  ^^ practised  and  prospered/^ 
"  made  war  unth  the  saints j  and  prevailed  against  them/*  *  subdued  three 
kings  and  spake  great  words  against  the  Most  High,  and  wore  out  the 
saints,  and  thottght  to  change  times  and  law,  and  they  were  given  into  his 
hand  for  three  and  a  half  times/  and  then  the  beast  was  seen  *  because 
of  the  great  words  which  the  horn  spake  to  be  slain  and  his  body  destroyed 
and  given  to  the  burning  flame  ;*  so  one  of  the  heads  of  St  John's  ten- 
homed  beast  had  "  a  mouth  speaking  great  things/*  and  no  other  was 
"  like"  to  him,  he  had  "  power  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  rf-c",  Hhreia 
down  the  third  part  of  the  stars  to  the  earth/  "  opened  his  mouth  in  blas- 
phemy against  Qod  to  blaspheme  his  name,  and  his  tabernacle,  and  them 
that  dwell  in  heaven,**  "practised**  and  *  made  war  foith  the  saints  and 
overcame  them/  had  three  kings  betu^een  him  and  his  vicegerent  de- 
throned,*  (i.  e.,  struck  out  of  the  list  of  kings),  wore  out  "  the  patience  and 
the  faith  of  the  saints/*  compelled  '  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  to 
worship  him/  and  this  for  "  42  months,**  and  then  went  himself 
*'  into  perdition/*  and  was  a  cause  of  the  beast's  being  "taken  and  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire**  In  this  example,  the  descriptions  are  so  similar, 
even  to  an  identity  of  several  phrases,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  have  been  supposed  to  relate  to  one  and  the  same  object.  But 
there  are  also  points  of  difference,  as  well  as  other  considerations, 
which  plainly  negative  this  view.  And,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  St  John  has  only  (availing  himself  of  similarities  between 
the  persecutions  of  Ant.  Epiphanes  and  Nero)  sought  to  draw 
tacitly  a  parallelism  between  them,  and  in  order  to  make  it  more 
striking  has  adopted  many  of  Daniel's  expressions. 

Parallelisms  of  things  signified.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is 
intended  to  bring  into  comparison  or  contrast  throughout  the  Apoca- 
lypse the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches  ;  for  they  are  the  two  great 
*  Mysteries'  of  the  book.  Many  other  parallelisms  between  things 
symbolized  might  be  adduced  ;  but  the  most  decided  and  striking  of 
any  is  that  between  the  two  destructions  of  Jerusalem.  That,  in  such 
a  book,  if  the  one  of  these  notable  catastrophes  was  introduced,  the 
other  would  be  brought  into  contrast  with  it,  approaches  (d,  priori) 

•  This  particular  does  not  enter  into  the  description,  but  as  such  will  api>ear  in 
the  exposition  to  have  been  the  fact,  I  introduce  it  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
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80  nearly  to  a  certainty,  that  an  interpretation  which  exhibits  the 
two  in  this  relation  is  thereby  alone  strongly  commended  to  our  ac- 
ceptance. On  the  scheme  I  offer,  the  symbolization  of  the  one  under 
the  sixth  seal,  and  of  the  other  under  the  seventh, ^ — or  perhaps,  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  two  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  termini  of  the  sixth  seal, — this  contrasted  symbolization  is  exactly 
such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  light  of  it  we  see  the 
reason  and  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  the  designation  of  Kome 
by  the  mystical  name  of  Babylon, — an  appropriation,  by  the  way, 
which  (together  with  the  want  of  a  mystical  designation  for  Babylon) 
forbad  the  introduction  of  any  name  of  the  destroying  power  under 
ihe  sixth  seal.  The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  points  of 
correspondence  in  the  history  connected  with  the  two  destructions. 
For  the  sake  of  bringing  the  whole  under  one  view,  I  have  reserved  all 
for  this  place,  though  many  might  more  properly  have  been  brought 
under  the  head  of  Parallelisms  of  Symbols, 

In  eormeetion  mth  the  first  destruction.         In  connection  with  the  second  destruction. 


1.  Nebuchadnezzar    commanded    all 

peoples  on  pain  of  death  to  wor- 
Bhip  the  golden  image,  which  he 
.set  up  as  a  symbol  of  himself  and 
his  kingdom. 

2.  He  was  occupied  8}  years  in  sub- 

jugating Judea.     See  Falmoni^  p. 
269  and  the  Rabbins. 
8.  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  eat  a 
book  full  of  woe. 

4.  Isaiah's  announcement  was   '  Ba- 

bylon is  fallen.' 

5.  Ezekiel  proclaimed  the  fiat,  '  It  is 

done.' 

6.  In  Ezekiel  the  fowls  are  summoned. 

7.  Babylon's  fire  was  to  go   up  for 

ever  (Is.  84;  10). 

8.  The  valley  of  Megiddo  or  Jehosha- 

phat  was  to  be  the  place  of  afflic- 
tion.    (Zee.  12;  11). 

9.  The  literal  drying  of  the  literal  Eu- 

phrates led  to  the  taking  of  the 
literal  Babylon. 

10.  Babylon  was  to  sink  as  a  stone  cast 

into  the  sea  (Jer.  61 ;  68). 

11.  Babylon  was  to  make  the  voice  of 

the  bridegroom,  &c.  to  cease,  and 
then  to  be  destroyed  herself  (Jer. 
26 ;  10  ss). 

12.  There  is  a  measuring  of  a  temple 

(Eze.  40  ;  3  88.) 
18.  A  voice  like  many  waters   (Eze. 

48;  2). 
14.  The  earth  shines  with  the  angel's 

glory  (Eze.  43;  2). 


1.  The  second  beast  of  Rev.  xiii. '  had 

power  to  cause,  that  as  many  as 
would  not  worship  the  first  beast 
should  be  slain.' 

2.  Vespasian  spent  8}  years  in  re- 

ducing Judea. 

8.  John  was  also  instructed  to  eat  a 
symbolic  book.   See  Ouidcj  p.  111. 
4.  John  twice  makes  the  same. 

6.  John  does  the  same  twice. 

6.  So  are  they  in  Revelation. 

7.  So  was  the  mystical  Babylon's. 

8.  Armageddon  is  to  be  the  place  of 

conflict. 

9.  The  mystical  drying  of  the  mystical 

Euphrates  prepares  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  beast  of  the  mys- 
tical Babylon  (16 ;  12). 

10.  So  is  the  mystical  Babylon  (18  ; 

21). 

11.  In  mystical  Babylon  the  voice  of 

the  bridegroom,  &c.  ceases,  and 
Babylon's  doom  ensues  (18  ; 
22  ss.) 

12.  There  is  a  measuring  of  a  temple 

(11;  2). 
18.  The  same  (14  ;  2  :  19  ;  6). 

14.  The  same  (18  ;  1). 

d2 
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INTRODUCTION. 


20. 
21. 


'22. 


In  eoftnection  with  thefirtt  destruction.         In 

16.  Babylon  sat  on  many  waters.  16. 

16.  Is  charged  with  fornication.  16. 

17.  Is  represented  as  holding  a  golden     17. 

cnp^and  making  the  earth  drunken. 

18.  As  haying  shed  the  blood  of  Israel.    18. 

19.  The  blood  of  the  world  is  charged    19. 
on  her. 

She  is  said  to  be  the  abode  of  dole-    20. 

fol  creatures. 
The  Lord's  people  are  warned  to    21. 

flee  from  her. 
Babylon  boasted,  that  she  would    22. 
never  see  widowhood. 

23.  Her  plagues  were  to  come  upon  her    23. 

in  one  day. 

24.  She  was  to  be  burned  with  fire.  24. 

25.  Bewailed  with  astonishment.  25. 

26.  Her  delights  to  be  for  ever  taken  2C. 

away. 

27.  Her  rulers  were  clothed  in  scarlet.      27. 

28.  Heaven  rejoiced  over  her  destruc-    28. 
tion. 

Was  never  again  to  be  inhabited.       29. 
Of   those  whom    Nebuchadnezzar    80. 

carried  captive  were  Adonikam's 

children,  666. 
In    the    symbolization    connected    81. 

with  the  first  destruction,  144,000 

are  sealed  (7 ;  4). 


29< 
80. 


31 


eonneetum  with  the  second  dettrvetion. 

So  does  mystical  Babylon  (17  ;  16). 
So  is  the  mystical. 
So  is  the  mystical. 

As  shedding  the  blood  of  the  saints. 
And  on  the  m3'stical  Babylon. 

The  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  &c. 

*  Come  out  of  her,  my  people.' 

So  does  the  mystical  Babylon. 

So  in  the  case  of  mystical  Babylon. 

The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

The  same. 
The  same. 

The  same. 

The  number  of  the  beast  that  ruled 
over  mystical  Babylon  is  666, 

In  that  connected  with  the  second 
144,000  appear  in  attendance  on 
the  lamb  (14;  1). 


There  is  an  important  hermenentical  caution,  which  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  give  in  reference  to  the  parallelisms  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  has 
been  a  common  error  of  interpreters  to  advance  these  as  arguments 
for  the  identity  of  symbols,  and  thus  they  have  been  made  a  fruitful 
source  of  erroneous  interpretations.  A  notable  example  of  this  has 
just  been  referred  to  :  I  mean,  that  of  the  beast  from  the  sea,  which 
has  been  identified  with  Daniel's  fourth  beast,  or  with  the  little  horn 
thereof  (as  by  I.  Williams),  on  the  ground  of  some  of  the  similarities 
of  description,  which  have  just  been  noticed.  Another  instance  may 
be  seen  in  Williams's  argument  (p.  385)  to  prove,  that  Babylon  is  the 
harlot  of  the  prophets  and  the  Jerusalem  of  the  Gospels,  because  there 
are  some  similarities  between  the  description  of  Babylon  in  xvii.;  4-8  : 
xviii.;  7,  and  our  Lord's  account  of  the  Pharisees!  Now,  a  careful 
review  of  the  parallelisms  above-cited  will  show,  that  they  have  been 
formed  between  variously-related  S3rmbol8.  There  are  parallelisms  of 
contrast  and  of  similarity,  as  well  as  of  identity.  And  hence  no  in- 
ference in  favour  of  the  identity  of  two  symbols  can  he  drawn  from 
the  mere  circumstance  of  a  parallelism  (especially  one  of  numbers) 
existing  between  the  symbols.  The  inquirer  cannot  be  too  much  on 
his  guard  against  being  misled  by  delusive  appearances  of  identity  of 
this  kind. 
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The  REVELATION  of  Jesus  Christ. 

PART  I.     Introduction:   Ch.  I;  1-20. 
HEPTAD  I. 
General  INTRODUCTION  toih^  VISION:  Ch.I;  1-10. 

Introductory  remarks.  In  my  Chiideto  the  Apocalypse^  P.  II. :  C.III., 
I  have  investigated  minutely  the  synthetical  structure  of  the  work. 
In  the  present  exposition,  therefore,  I  need  only  state,  as  I  proceed,  the 
results  which  were  there  arrived  at,  referring  for  the  proofs  to  the  above- 
named  work. 

The  Apocalyi>se  is  divisible  into  an  introduction  (C.  1 ;  1-10),  a 
VISION  (C.  1 ;  11-22 ;  5),  and  a  conclusion  (C.  22  ;  6-21). 

We  have  first  to  consider  the  introduction,  which  consists  of  three 
parts,  a  title,  a  salutation,  and  an  exordium.  There  is  a  remarkable 
correspondency  between  the  Introduction  and  the  Conclusion  to  the 
Vision,  C.  22 ;  &-20 :  but,  as  I  have  fully  exhibited  the  points  of 
similarity  in  the  Chiide,  p.  126, 1  need  not  dwell  on  them  here. 

Div.  1.  THE  title  or  DESCRIPTION  of  the  worh, 
I ;  1-2.  Nos.  1-8.  A  revelation  of  Jesus  Christy  which  God  gave  to 
him  to  show  to  his  servants  things  which  must  come  to  pass  with  speed  ; 
and,  sending  by  his  angel,  he  communicated  by  symbols  to  his  servant  John 
(who  testified  of  the  vjord  of  Qod  and  the  testifying  of  Jesus  Christ)  what- 
soever [things']  he  beJield. 

This  sentence  is  replete  with  difficulties,  to  discuss  which  fully 
would  occupy  many  pages.  But,  as  I  think  little  good  would  result 
from  such  a  discussion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  briefly  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 

1-2.  A  revelation.  As  there  is  no  article  in  the  original,  the  definite 
article  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in  the  translation.  What  the  writer 
means  to  say  is :  '  This  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  revelation  or 
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disclosure/  &c.     He  does  not  mean  to  imply  any  reference,  compari- 
son, or  distinction,  one  of  which  would  be  indicated  by  our  definite 
article.    The  case  is  diflferent,  when  *  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ* 
is  used  as  a  title  of  the  work.     Then  we  mean,  *  The  book  which  con- 
tains a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.*     But,  strictly  speaking,  this  sen- 
tence contains  a  description  rather  than  a  title  of  the  work. — The 
Greek  word  signifies  an  unveiling^  a  hringing  to  view.      I  agree  with 
Heinrichs,  that  it  means  here  "  a  manifestation  or  exhibition  of  a  per- 
son."    Stuart  is  right  so  far  as  this,  that  the  work  contains  "  a  revela- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  nature^  a  disclosure  of  things  to  come  made  hy 
special  divine  arrangemetvt  and  aid  :"  but  this  appears  from  the  sequel, 
and  not  from  the  purport  of  this  clause  ;  for  it  predicates  a  distinct 
thing,  as  will  be  evident,  when  we  have  considered  another  question. 
— "  Is  Christ  subject  or  object,  that  is,  Is  he  the  personage  who  is  in 
possession  of  the  revelation  and  discloses  it  according  to  his  will ;  or  is 
he  the  individual  to  whom  the  revelation  has  respect,  and  in  regard 
of  whom  it  makes  disclosures  ?  "     Stuart  proposes  this  question  ;  and 
then  answers  it  by  saying,  that  the  next  clause,  which  God  gave  to  him, 
"  renders  it  quite  certain,  that  the  first  sense  is  the  only  one  which 
the  passage  will  bear.*'     Now,  this  I  deny.     I  maintain,  that  the 
second  clause  was  designed  to  state  another  fact,  additional  to  that 
mentioned  in  the  first,  and  not  to  be  exegctical  of  the  first.     The 
second,  in  truth,  with  its  sequel  expresses  the  former  sense,  while  the 
first  sets  forth  the  latter.      We  may  read  the  clauses  either  thus  ;  A 
revelation  of  Jesus,  which  God  communicated  to  him,  and  which  is  designed 
to  show,  d:c.,  or  thus  ;  A  revelation  of  Jesus,  by  means  of  which  Qod  em- 
powered him  to  show,  dec.     On  the  former  construction,  the  second 
clause  expresses  a  sentiment,  which  is  not  easy  of  explanation,  though 
we  may  perhajis  acquiesce  in  Stuart's  exposition  of  it,  and  consider 
that  the  object  in  inserting  that  clause  was  to  affirm  clearly  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  work.     On  the  other  hand,  the  signification  attributed 
to  the  Greek  verb  on  the  latter  construction  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  use  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse ;  see,  e.g.,  2;  7,  17:  3;  21 :  9 ; 
5:11;  3:  13;  7,  15:  and  moreover  the  sense  of  the  passage  becomes 
natural  and  free  from  all  difficulty.  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  latter  construction.   The  question  at  issue  is  not, 
however,  in  this  instance  necessarily  to  be  decided  by  the  construction  of 
the  sentence.     For  if  the  point  raised  be  open  to  reasonable  doubt,  the 
solution  thereof  ought  to  be  sought  from  parallel  passages  rather  than 
from  an  adjoining  clause  of  doubtful  tenor.     Now,  in  such  passages  as 
1  Co.  1 ;  7  :  2  Th.  1 ;  7  :  1  Pe.  1 ;  7,  13  the  phrase   '  a  revelation  of 
Jesus  ChrisV  clearly  means  a  manifestation  of  him  "  in  the  day  when 
the  son  of  man  shall  be  revealed"  (Lu.  17 ;  30),  and  there  is  no  text 
in  which  the  phrase  may  not  mean  an  exhibition  ©/"and  not  Inf  Jesus. 
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Cp.  Lu.  2 ;  32  :  Ro.  2  ;  5  :  8 ;  19  :  2  Co.  12  ;  1,  7.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  warrantable,  that  the  phrase  has  the  same  signification 
liere  ;  more  especially  as  the  climax  of  the  revelation  of  this  book, — 
that  which  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  its  centre-piece,  the  revelation  par 
excellence,  is  *  the  appearing  and  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ*  on 
*'  the  great  day  of  the  Almighty  God,"  exhibited  in  C.  19 ;  11-21,  as 
*'  a  day  of  wrath  and  of  revelation  of  God's  just  judging."  Indeed, 
I  very  much  doubt,  whether  the  phrase  "  an  unveiling  of  Jesus  Christ," 
especially  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  here  stands,  can  possibly  have 
any  other  meaning ;  and  that,  not  because  of  the  grammatical  con- 
struction, but  by  reason  of  the  force  of  the  principal  word,  and  that 
regarded  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  book.  To  allude  here 
only  to  the  symbol  of  Jesus  (1 ;  13-16),  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  whole.  This  is  placed  aa  a  frontispiece  to  the  Vision,  indicating 
its  subject,  or  as  the  text  on  which  the  whole  is  based ;  and  thus  is 
emblematical  of  Christ  being  the  topic  throughout.  But,  if  this  first 
clause  does  indeed  describe  the  work  as  a  revealing,  unveiling,  or  mani- 
festing OT  Jesus,  it  is  of  itself  alone  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  (1 
may  perhaps  say)  every  extant  scheme  of  interpretation ;  for  I  know 
of  none,  which  will  satisfy  this  description  of  the  book.  The  mani- 
festations of  Jesus  are  generally  made  to  be  '  few  and  far  between,' 
being  limited  to  two  or  three  of  the  principal  symbols  and  scenes,  and 
to  a  few  of  the  angelic  beings.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  show,  that  it  is  designed  that  Jesus  should  be  regarded  as 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Mediator  from  first  to  lafit  (cp.  1  Co.  10; 
4,  9  :  Ga.  3 ;  19 :  1  Ti.  2 ;  6),  and  that  there  is  no  single  scene  in 
which  he  is  not  either  directly  symbolized  or  to  be  conceived  of  as 
the  principal  though  unsymbolized  agent.  To  give  an  illustration  in 
one  or  two  particulars  only.  The  greater  part  of  the  symbolizations 
are  carried  on  by  "  the  ministration  of  angels :"  and  I  shall  show, 
that  all  the  acts  of  the  angels  are  representative  of  actings  of  Jesus. 
A  principal  scene  is  that  contained  in  Cs.  4,  5,  and  resumed  in  C.  20; 
11-15  :  and  in  every  one  of  its  many  symbols  Jesus  will  be  seen  to 
be  either  represented  or  worshipped.  Once  more,  the  principal  mys- 
tery is  contained  in  seven  seals :  and  in  every  one  of  these  Jesus  will 
be  shown  to  be  the  chief  actor.  If  thus  I  show  Jesus  to  be  revealed 
throughout  the  work  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that  no  other  scheme 
does,  I  may  at  any  rate  claim  to  have  come  nearer  than  any  other  to 
satisfying  the  description  given  by  the  author  himself  of  his' work  ; 
and  thus  to  have  established  an  d  priori  ground  of  preference  for  my 
scheme. — Wherein  the  revelation  of  Jesus  specially  consists  may  be 
learnt  from  C.  19 ;  8,  where  it  is  declared,  that  "  the  testifying  of 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  or  soul  of  the  prophecy,"  that  is,  the  prophecy  con- 
tains an  account  of  Jesiis's  witnessing  for  the  truth  in  spite  of  the 
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'  contradiction  of  sinners/  and  their  efforts  to  suppress  and  stifle  it, 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  old  Dispensation.    In  particular,  Jesus  is 
revealed  as  persecuted  in  his  people,  as  he  said  to  Saul ;  ^'  I  am  Jesus^ 
whom  thou  persecutest.'^    And  hence  his  "servants"  are  descrihed 
as  "  those  who  hold  the  testifying  of  Jesus,"  and  as  heing  "  fellow- 
partakers  in  the  trihulation  and  endurance  of  Jesus." — ^Here  let  me 
refer  to  some  texts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  mottoes  or  foundation- 
texts  of  this  work.     Jo.  2 ;  19 ;  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up.  .  .  .  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body :"  op. 
Mk.  14 ;  58 ;  "  We  heard  him  say ;  I  will  destroy  this  temple  that 
is  made  with  hands,  &c. :"  and  15 ;  29  ;  "Ah  thou,  &c. :"  and  Acts 
6 ;  14 ;  "  We  have  heard  him  (Stephen)  say,  that  this  Jesus  will  de- 
stroy this  place  (the  temple),  and  change  the  customs,  which  Moses 
delivered  to  us."     Again,  Mk.  15 ;  38 ;  "  The  veil  of  the  temple  was 
rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom."   The  destruction  of  Christ's 
body  was  the  cause  of  the  rending  of  the  veil ;  and,  while  both  were 
typical  of  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  the  latter,  by  its  expos- 
ing to  view  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  was  also  emblematical  of  '  the 
unveiling  of  Jesus  Christ,'  and  thus  of  'the  change'  of  the  Jewish 
for  the  Christian  *  customs,'  which  that  unveiling  entailed,  and  which 
it  is  the  grand  object  of  this  book  to  pourtray.     See  also  2  Co.  3 ; 
13  ss. ;  "  Not  as  Moses,  who  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  that  the  children 
of  Israel  could  not  stedfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abo- 
lished :  ...  for  until  this  day  the  same  veil  remaineth  untaken  away 
(lit,  not  unveiled),  .  .  .  which  veil  is  done  away  in  Christ :"  cp.  4 ;  3 ; 
"  If  our  gospel  be  hid  (veiled),  it  is  veiled  to  them  that  are  lost." — 
Titles  are  given  to  this  work,  which  are  objectionable  as  being  cal- 
culated to  convey  wrong  views  of  it.     For  example :  it  is  commonly 
called  7^  Beveiations,    This  designation  implies,  that  it  contains 
more  than  one  revelation,  which  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  revelation 
is  essentially  one,  the  whole  having  been  seen  uninterruptedly  in  one 
Vision  at  one  time,  viz»  *  on  the  Lord's  day.'    Again,  in  the  R.  T. 
and  in  the  A.  Y.  the  work  is  designated  The  Eevdation  of  John  the 
divine.    This  title  has  no  authority,  and  it  is  objectionable,  because 
it  would  lead  a  person  ignorant  of  the  contents  to  suppose  that  they 
related  to  S.  John.     The  book  contains  a  revelation  of  and  by  Jesus, 
from  God,  through  an  angel,  to  John,  for  God's  servants ;  and,  as  it 
relates  to  Jesus,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  entitled  (as  the  opening 
clause  indicates,  that  it  was  intended  to  be),  The  Revelation  (or  Hhe 
unveiling)  of  Jesus  Christ. — That  this  is  a  revelation  by  as  well  as  of 
Jesus  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Paul's  declaration  (Ga.  1 ;  12),  that 
he  received  the  gospel  "  by  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."     He  mani- 
festly refers  to  the  revelation  of  Jesus  personally  to  him  as  he  went 
to  Damascus  ;  and  this  was  necessarily  a  revelation  by  Jesus  also. 
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3.  To  show.  The  Greek  word  usually  means  to  make  perceptible 
by  the  senses,  not  by  the  mind.  Hence,  the  term  is  very  appro- 
priate to  the  charactei  of  this  revelation.  At  the  same  time  the  word 
is  quite  generic,  and  not  limited  to  showing  by  a  sign  or  symbol  as 
that  used  in  No.  5  would  naturally  be  in  consequence  of  its  deriva- 
tion.— To  his  aervanta.  In  critical  editions  the  G-reek  pronoun  is 
pointed  in  different  ways,  so  that  some  make  it  refer  to  Ood  as  its 
antecedent,  and  some  to  Jesus  Christ.  Stuart  rightly  says ;  ^'  The 
sense  is  not  materially  different  in  either  case ;  for  the  servants  of 
God  are  the  servants  of  Christ  and  vice  versd.  That  Christ  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the  sentiment ; 
for  the  sequel  shows  that  Christ,  or  his  angel,  appears  and  makes  all 
the  disclosures  of  the  book."  I  may  add,  that  the  context  shows  the 
same.  For,  as  the  reference  must  be  taken  to  be  the  same  throughout 
the  sentence,  and  as  John  was  specially  Christ's  servant,  and  it  was 
Christ  who  made  the  communication  by  symbols,  the  servants  here 
must  be  Christ's  servants.  The  use,  too,  of  the  phrase  in  this  book 
shows  the  same ;  for  it  is  repeatedly  used  as  a  designation  of  Chris- 
tians; see  2;  20:  11;  18:  19;  2,5:22;  3.— There  is  no  ground 
for  lim'iting  this  phrase  to  any  class  of  Christians,  such  as  the  apostles, 
prophets,  or  teachers.  The  expression  is  quite  general  here  as  else- 
where in  the  book.  So  that  we  find  it  stated  at  the  outset,  that  the 
things  are  shown  for  the  benefit  of  Christians  in  general.  But  then 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Christians  contemplated  were  the  then 
living  Christians.  John  is  instructed  to  write  to  the  seven  churches 
of  proconsular  Asia.  And  we  must  accordingly  expect  to  find  in  the 
subject-matter  an  adaptation  to  their  circumstances,  and  be  prepared 
to  think,  that  that  interpretation  has  the  greatest  d  priori  probability, 
which  most  fully  exhibits  such  an  adaptation.  We  ought,  too,  if  we 
would  not  fall  into  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  to  be  careful  how  we 
transfer  anything  to  ourselves  and  our  own  circumstances.  Doctrines, 
indeed,  will  be  equally  true,  and  therefore  equally  applicable  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances.  But  promises,  precepts,  warnings, 
and  exhortations  can  only  be  transferred  or  applied  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  not  addressed  in  so  far  as  their  circumstances  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed. — Things  which 
must  take  place  toith  speed.  The  expression  is  equivalent  to  certavti 
things,  and  the  things  intended  are  evidently  such  as  were  of  the  high- 
est interest  to  the  parties  immediately  addressed,  and  which  would 
take  place  in  their  generation.  It  is  not  said  (as  in  some  other  places), 
which  are  ahovt  to  take  place  ;  but  an  even  greater  emphasis  is  thrown 
on  the  almost  immediate  occurrence  by  the  use  of  the  word  for  must 
conjoined  with  speedily.  Thus,  the  occurrence  of  the  things  con- 
templated is  limited  to  a  short   period.      Nevertheless,  people  will 
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persist  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  appear,  that  a  period  of  great  and 
indefinite  length  may  he  consistent  with  this  statement ;  and  they  do 
BO,  not  on  account  of  an}i;hing  in  the  book  itself  which  really  re- 
quires such  an  extension,  but  simply  because  the  schemes  of  inter- 
pretation which  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  imperatively 
demand  it.  To  effect  their  object  they  have  recourse  to  what  are, 
in  truth,  no  better  than  sophistical  equivocations.  Thus,  some,  ad- 
ducing the  often  misapplied  text  in  2  Fe.  3 ;  8,  allege  that  God's 
measures  of  time  are  not  as  ours ;  and  that  therefore  a  short  period 
with  God  may  mean  a  long  period  in  man's  view :  as  though  a  writer 
were  not  bound  to  use  man's  terms  in  the  sense  in  which  men  ordi- 
narily use  them !  Others,  again,  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that 
it  sufficeth  if  the  things  began  shortly  to  happen  :  as  though  the 
statement  were;  'I  will  show  thee  things,  which  must  soon  begin 
to  happen !  *  I  have  sufficiently  refuted  these  sophistries  in  the 
Quidcy  p.  80  ss. ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  dwell  on  them  here.  I  have 
only  to  observe  further,  that  the  statement  before  us  by  no  means 
includes  all  the  things  written  in  this  book.  It  refers,  as  I  have 
said,  only  to  those  in  which  John's  contemporaries  were  specially 
interested,  which  formed  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  prophecy 
being  written,  and  which  would  be  brought  prominently  to  view. 
The  clause  itself  implies  a  limitation  to  such  of  the  things  as  would 
happen  soon.  And  the  context  intimates,  that  not  all  the  things  in 
the  book  were  included ;  for  it  runs,  not  ^  he  signified  the  things  to 
John,'  but  *he  signified  to  John  whatsoever  he  saw,'  the  latter  being 
manifestly  a  more  comprehensive  phrase  than  the  former.  Again,  the 
title  "  An  unveiling  of  Jesus  "  implies  something  besides  things 
about  to  happen.  And  further,  a  cursory  glance  at  the  contents  of 
the  work,  apart  from  any  interpretation,  is  sufficient  to  show  tlw 
same ;  for  the  first  five  chapters  and  the  last  three  clearly  do  not 
relate  to  things  about  to  happen.  The  true  view  is,  that  *  The  Reve- 
lation of  Jesus  Christ'  and  ^  the  things  which  John  saw'  designate 
the  contents  of  the  book  generally,  while  ^  the  things  which  must 
happen  soon '  relate  specially  to  those  in  which  Christ's  then  living 
servants  were  most  deeply  interested. — With  speed,  I  have  adopted 
this  phrase  to  intimate  a  difference  in  the  original  as  compared  with  the 
word  in  C.  22;  7, 12,  20,  which  corresponds  to  the  speedily  which  I  have 
used  in  those  texts.  I  do  not  suppose,  that  any  difference  of  meaning 
exists,  unless  this  phrase  denotes  in  quick  aticcession  to  one  another. 

^,  And  sending  by  his  angeh  Sending  what?  is  asked.  Stuart 
thinks,  that  the  answer  may  best  be  derived  by  comparison  of  C.  22 ; 
6  ;  "  The  Lord  .  .  .  hath  sent  his  angel  to  slww  to  his  servants  things 
which  must  take  place  with  speed. '^  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  with 
Ewald,  that  both  the  grammatical  construction  here  and  the  general 
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tenour  of  the  sentence  show,  that  the  clause  is  intended  to  be  taken 
absolutely  as  equivalent  to  making  use  of  an  angel  as  his  agent :  and 
then  it  will  follow  by  necessary  implication  from  the  context,  that 
what  the  angel  was  the  agent  in  communicating  was  "  whatsoever 
John  saw." — ^Again,  it  is  asked;  whose  angel?  God's  or  Christ's? 
If  we  have  rightly  determined,  that  ^hi$  servants' means  Christ's, 
then  ^his  angel'  should  also  mean  Christ's.  And  this  construction 
is  supported  by  C.  22  ;  16 ;  "I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel."  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  C.  22 ;  6  is  adduced ;  "  The  Lord  G-od  hath  sent 
his  angel  to  show,  &c,"  I  doubt  not,  however,  that  "  the  Lord  God" 
of  this  verse  is  identical  with  the  "  Jesus"  of  ve.  16  ;  and  unques- 
tionably there  can  be  no  easier  way  than  this  of  reconciling  the  two 
passages.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  Jesus  is  represented  (4  ; 
2)  as  "on  the  throne"  in  his  Divine  character,  and  (5;  6)  as  "in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,"  in  his  mediatorial  character. — Another 
inquiry  which  obviously  suggests  itself  here  is,  How  can  this  state- 
ment be  verified  ?  How  is  it  made  to  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  all 
that  John  saw  was  communicated  by  an  angel  ?  I  answer :  only  on 
the  view,  that  the  glorious  figure  described  in  vv.  13-16  is  the  angel 
referred  to,  and  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  standing  symbol,  serving 
as  a  frontispiece  or  centre-figure  to  the  whole  series  of  symbolic 
scenes.  By  that  symbolic  personage,  as  is  implied  in  ve.  11,  what- 
ever John  saw  was  presented  to  his  view,  and  from  him  John  received 
the  commission  to  communicate  the  revelation  to  the  churches.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  this  is  the 
angelic  being  alluded  to.  But  if  so,  inasmuch  as  that  figure  is  un- 
deniably a  symbol  of  Jesus,  we  have  here  a  clear  authority  for  say- 
ing, that  Jesus  is  symbolized  by  an  angel.  And  further,  inasmuch 
as  he  will  then  be  exhibited  in  this  passage  as  being  at  once  the 
sender  and  the  sent,  we  shall  also  be  justified  in  asserting,  that  Christ 
is  represented  at  one  and  the  same  time  under  different  characters, 
or  as  acting  in  different  capacities.  So  that,  while  in  vv.  11-16  he  is 
symbolized  by  the  arch-angel  as  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  who 
gives  the  commission  to  the  seven  churches,  he  may  also  be  symbol- 
ized by  the  angels  of  the  churches  to  whom  the  epistles  are  addressed, 
and  subsequently  by  the  other  angels,  by  whose  ministration  the 
action  of  the  drama  i^Mfried  on.  That  it  was  not  unusual  in  Apos- 
tolic times  to  make  an^gel  a  symbol  of  Christ  may  be  inferred  from 
Hernias,  Sim.  ix. ;  1,  4;  *  Now  thou  art  enlightened  by  the  angel, 
but  yet  by  the  same  Spirit.'     *  That  Spirit  is  the  Son  of  God.' 

5.  He  communicated  by  signs  or  symbolized.  It  is  plainly  Jesus,  that 
in  ve.  11  is  symbolized  as  making  John  to  '  see'  the  signs,  and  giving 
him  a  commission  to  communicate  them  to  the  churches.  Hence, 
tbis  is  a  clear  confirmation  of  my  view,  that  the  pronoun  in  this  and 
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the  preceding  clauses  refers  to  him. — The  Greek  verb  used  here 
means  '  to  show  hy  a  sign  or  tcken^  especially  a  sign  from  heaven^  a 
portent^  or  symbol  [Liddell].  Hence  it  has  been  admirably  chosen  to 
describe  the  contents  of  this  book,  which  is  from  beginning  to  end  an 
exhibition  by  portents  or  symbols.  Cp.  its  use  in  Jo.  12  ;  33 :  18 ; 
32  :  21 ;  19.  In  these  and  in  all  other  instances  the  verb  has  an  ob- 
ject or  complement  following  it.  Hence  we  ought  not  to  conclude, 
without  positive  necessity,  that  it  is  used  here  absolutely.  But 
there  is  no  such  necessity ;  for,  the  particle  which  in  the  B.  T.  is 
found  before  the  clause  whatsoever  he  saw,  and  which  in  the  A.  Y.  is 
translated  and,  being  rejected  in  critical  editions,  that  clause  fur- 
nishes the  complement  to  the  verb.  Critics  have,  indeed,  generally 
supposed  the  which  of  the  second  clause,  referring  to  revelation,  to  be 
the  Ace.  case  after  this  verb.  But  this,  as  Stuart  says,  is  "  a  hard 
construction  "  in  any  case ;  and  here  it  is  excluded  by  the  more  easy 
and  obvious  one.  Doubtless  such  a  construction  would  never  have 
been  resorted  to,  if  the  supposed  intervention  of  the  particle  had  not 
appeared  to  leave  no  alternative. — To  his  servant  John,  Cp.  C.  22 ; 
8 ;  "I  John  am  he  who  heard  and  saw  these  things."  John  was 
servant  to  Christ  as  Mediator ;  but  Jesus,  when  appearing  under  the 
form  of  a  ministering  angel,  describes  himself  as  John's  fellow-ser- 
vant:  19;  10:  22;  9. 

i ;  2.  6-7,  Who  testified  of,  &C,  Various  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  these  clauses.  Some  have  sup- 
posed the  three,  Nos.  6—8,  to  refer  respectively  to  the  three  works 
attributed  to  S.  John, — ^the  Gkwpel,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  Others 
have  considered,  that  the  first  two  clauses  taken  together  refer  to 
John's  Gospel  and  Epistles,  and  that  the  third  sets  forth,  that  what 
John  had  recorded  in  his  former  works  were  things  which  he  had  him- 
self seen.  Liicke,  again,  maintains  that  all  the  three  clauses  are  de- 
scriptive of  the  Apocalypse  itself.  To  the  last  view  it  seems  a  decisive 
objection,  that  John  could  not  have  referred  to  his  work  as  completed 
(as  by  using  the  past  tense  he  must  do  on  this  hypothesis),  when  he 
was  only  in  the  act  of  commencing  it  (cp.  22  ;  8  :  Jo.  21 ;  24).  To 
the  second  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  third  clause  is  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  answer  the  purpose  attributed  to  it ;  and  this  objec- 
tion is  fortified  by  reference  to  1  John  1 ;  l,^fcFhere,  when  referring 
to  his  G-ospel  and  Epistles,  the  writer  twice  togs  the  larger  and  more 
suitable  phrase  "  seen  and  heard"  Both  the  first  and  second  inter- 
pretations have  originated  in  and  derive  their  plausibility  from  the 
reading  of  the  B.  T. ;  and,  when  the  particle  which  connects  the  third 
clause  is  rejected,  they  can  scarcely  be  maintained.  It  will  then  be 
seen,  that  the  two  clauses  now  before  us  have  been  introduced  paren- 
thetically for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  author  from  others 
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who  bore  the  very  common  name  of  John,  and  that  the  third  clause 
furnishes  the  required  complement  to  the  verb.     That  an  insertion 
should  be  made  for  such  a  purpose  is  in  itself  so  highly  probable,  and 
the  constniction  is  so  grammatically  necessary,  that  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  room  for  two  opinions  on  the  point.    And  this  view  will 
probably  be  found  to  receive  confirmations  as  we  proceed  to  examine 
the  several  terms. — Testified  of.    In  order  to  preserve  as  close  a  uni- 
formity as  possible  with  the  original,  I  have  in  translating  selected 
the  English  word,  which  might  be  used  in  all  its  forms,  testify^  testify- 
ing^ testimony,  testify ;  and  which  is  especially  recommended  by  its 
having  a  breadth  of  meaning  precisely  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
Greek  term,  viz.  declaring  or  publishing  freely.     In  it*  Christian,  and 
especially  its  Apocalyptic  use,  I  believe,  that  the  idea  of  suffering  for 
the  truth's  sake  is  ordinarily  associated  with  the  Greek  term.     Christ 
is  the  testifier  whose  constancy  could  not  be  shaken  (1 ;  5) :  Christians 
are  his  fellow-testifiere  in  tribulation  (19;  10,  cp.  1;  9),  and  the 
testifiers  with  whose  blood  the  whore  was  drank  (17 ;  6) :  and  the  two 
Dispensations  are  his  "two  testifiers"  in  a  hostile  world  (11 ;  3,  7). 
Testifying  is  a  favourite  term  with  S.  John  (see  Jo.  1  ;  7  :  2  ;  25  :  3  ; 
11,26,32,33:  4;  39,44:  5;  31,32,36,37,39:  7;  7:  8;  17;  10; 
25:  15;  26:  21;  24:  1  Jo.  1 ;  2:  4;  14:  5;  9,  10:  3    Jo.  3,  6), 
and  in  particular  it  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Apocalypse  in  phrases 
similar  to  that  before  us  as  to  wear  the  appearance  of  being  used  in  a 
somewhat  special  or  technical  sense.    To.  show  this  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  cite  the  examples.    2.  C.  1 ;  9 ;  "I  John  .  .  .  was  in  .  .  . 
Patmos  through  the  word  of  God  and  through  the  testifying  of  Jesus 
Christ."     3.  C.  6  ;  9  ;  "I  saw  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain 
through  the  word  of  God,  and  through  the  testifying  which  they  held." 
4.  C.  12 ;  11 ;  "  They  overcame  him  through  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
and  through  the  word  of  their  testifying."     5.  C.  12;    17;   'The 
dragon  made  war  with  her  seed,  who  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  hold  the  testifying  of  Jesus.*     6.  C.  19 ;  10;  "I  am  a  fellow- 
servant  of  thee  and  of  thy  brethren  who  hold  the  testifying  of  Jesus. 
Worship  Grod.  For  the  testifying  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  the  prophecy." 
7.   C.  20 ;  4 ;    "  I  saw  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  beheaded 
through  the  testifying  of  Jesus,  and  through  the  word  of  God."   What 
John  says  in  No.  2  implies,  that  he  had  suffered  persecution  for  a  tes- 
tifying, which  was  prior  to  his  receiving  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  testifying  to  which  he  alludes 
in  the  clauses  before  us  could  not  be  that  Revelation.    Moreover,  as 
he  could  scarcely  hare  suffered  that  persecution  for  publishing  his 
Grospel  or  Epistles,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  are  referred  to  in  these 
clauses.    And  hence  his  testifying  must  have  been  an  oral  one. — 
The  word  of  God  and  the  testifying  of  Jesus  Christ.     Stuart  asks ;  '  Are 
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Ood  and  Christ  here  each  suhject  or  ohfect :  that  is,  does  the  author 
speak  of  the  word  which  has  respect  to  God,  and  the  testimony  which 
has  respect  to  Christ ;  or,  does  he  mean  the  word  of  which  God  is  the 
author  and  communicator,  and  the  testimony  which  Christ  discloses  ?' 
And  he  concludes,  that  the  latter  is  the  author's  meaning.  To  me  it 
seems,  that  it  is  neither  practicahle  nor  necessary  to  distinguish 
hetween  the  two  significations.  The  case  is  peculiar,  being  one  in 
which  the  one  sense  necessarily  implies  the  other.  If  the  phrase,  the 
tvord  of  Ood  J  means  a  declaration  or  revelation  from  or  by  God,  the 
subject-matter  of  that  revelation  must,  in  the  connexion  in  which  the 
phrase  is  here  used,  relate  to  God,  His  nature,  or  will.  And  just  so, 
if  the  testifying  of  Jesus  was  one  made  by  him,  the  testimony  given 
must  also  have  related  to  him ;  since  he  gave  none  that  did  not  directly 
or  indirectly  relate  to  himself  or  to  ^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  him.*  Cp.  Jo. 
8 ;  18 ;  "I  am  one  who  testify  concerning  myself,  and  the  Father 
who  sent  me  testifieth  concerning  me  :"  18  ;  37  ;  "To  this  end  was 
I  bom  .  .  .  that  I  should  testify  to  the  truth."  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  me,  that  it  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  to  decide  between  the 
two  significations,  so  as  to  adopt  the  one  and  to  reject  the  other.  And 
I  think,  that  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  receive  both  as  being  included 
explicitly  or  implicitly. — The  result  as  to  the  two  clauses  we  are 
considering  is,  that  they  have  been  inserted  parenthetically  for  the 
purpose  of  showing,  who  the  John  that  wrote  this  work  was.  They 
describe  him  as  being  the  person  who  was  well  known  for  the  testi- 
mony he  had  personally  given  to  the  truth  of  God  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
This  does  not,  indeed,  necessarily  identify  the  author  with  the  apostle. 
Yet  if  the  author  had  not  felt  satisfied,  that  the  description  was  fully 
sufficient  to  point  him  out  to  his  contemporaries  he  surely  would  not 
have  adopted  it.  But  who  besides  the  apostle  could  have  ventured  to 
assume  this  ?  While,  therefore,  this  description  does  not  positively 
prove,  that  the  apostle  was  the  author,  it  furnishes  the  highest  degree 
of  presumptive  proof  that  he  was.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  apostle 
was  the  writer,  and  if  the  writer's  object  was  to  make  himself  known, 
why  did  he  not  describe  himself  as  *  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,'  just  as 
S.  Paul  did.  Two  answers  may  be  given  to  this  question.  First,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  S.  John's  manner  so  to  designate 
himself;  for  he  has  not  done  so  in  any  one  of  his  works.  The  only 
indication  he  has  given  of  himself  is  couched  in  terms  very  similar  to 
those  before  us ;  "  This  is  the  disciple  who  testifieth  of  these  things, 
Ac."  (Jo.  21 ;  24).  Secondly,  the  description  we  find  is  much  more 
in  harmony  with  the  style  and  subject-matter  of  the  book,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  main  topic  of  the  work  is  declared  in  C.  19  ;  10,  and  is 
shown  by  the  texts  above-cited  to  be  *  the  testifying  of  Jesus.' 

8.  Whatsoever  he  heheld.  This  clause  describes  the  Bevelation  by  the 
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outward  form  or  manoer  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  as  the  unveiling  of 
Jestis  does  hy  the  inward  purport  or  object  of  it. — The  connecting 
particle  found  in  the  R.  T.  is  unquestionably  to  be  rejected,  not  being 
found  in  any  good  MS8.  or  versions. 

Div.  2.  A  benedictory  interlude. 

I ;  3.  9-13.  Blessed  he  who  reads,  and  they  who  hear  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  and  keep  the  [things']  written  in  it ;  for  the  [appointed-']  time  [is] 
near. 

9-1 0.  Blessed,  &c.  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the 
time  (when  copies  of  a  work  were  scarce,  and  few  could  read)  of  one 
reading  to  many. — The  blessedness  predicated  is  a  present  one,  arising 
from  the  prospect  which  will  be  unfolded  of  a  speedy  deliverance 
from  the  pressure  of  persecution,  of  an  exaltation  to  endiess  felicity, 
and  of  a  righteous  retribution  on  the  persecutors.  That  the  work  was 
primarily  addressed  to  and  specially  intended  for  John's  contempo- 
raries clearly  appears  from  this  statement.  Hearing  and  keeping  ne- 
cessarily imply  understanding  ;  but  Christians  then  living  could  not 
possibly  have  understood  the  things,  if  they  had  been  to  commence 
only  from  their  time,  and  extend  through  all  future  ages. 

11.  The  words  of  the  prophecy,  Cp.  1326,  1566,  1578,  1606.  The 
words  means  here  the  declarations  or  statements. — The  article  before 
prophecy  refers  to  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  a  synonyme  of 
it ;  and  thus  it  appears,  that  the  prophecy  is  a  third  designation  or  de- 
scriptive appellation  of  the  work.  Although  this  is  a  prophecy  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  English  word,  yet  the  Greek  term  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  it  is.  The  original  word  is  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  in  its  Apocalyptic  and  its  common  Scriptural  use  signifies 
any  work  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

12.  And  keep,  Sc.  Keep  in  mind  the  exhibitions  of  Jesus  and  the 
announcements  of  coming  judgments  on  his  enemies  and  deliverance 
of  his  servants ;  and  *  observe  to  do'  the  things  enjoined. 

13.  For  the  [appointed-]  time  is  near.  Cp.  1 519.  The  Greek  word  used 
here  denotes  a  fit,  proper,  or  appointed  time.  To  distinguish  it  from 
that  which  is  properly  (e.^.  in  2  ;  21 :  10;  6)  translated  time  I  have  here 
and  elsewhere  inserted  appointed. — But,  the  appointed  time  of  or  for 
what  ?  Doubtless,  of  Christ  coming ;  for  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  it 
is  this  that  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  great  event,  that  was  then 
near  at  hand ;  and  it  is  this  accordingly  that  is  symbolized  in  C.  19  ; 
11  ss.  as  taking  place  soon  after  the  time  of  writing.  This  much- 
desired  event  is  assigned  as  the  reason  why  the  hearers  and  doers  of 
the  things  would  be  blessed  ;  because  then  the  things  promised  would 
begin  to  receive  their  fullest  accomplishment,  and  those  faithful  con- 
fessors who  should  have  entered  into  rest  would  be  admitted  into  the 
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joy  of  their  Lord.  If  this  was  the  appointed  time  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  hopes  of  Christians,  then  the  things  s{K)ken  of  in  ve.  1  as 
ahout  to  happen  will  he  those  which  are  symholized  in  the  prophecy 
between  the  places  at  which  it  arrives  at  the  epochs  of  the  time 
present  (17;  10)  and  of  Christ's  advent  (19;  11).  As  to  the  date 
of  the  advent,  having  fully  considered  the  questions  relating  to  it 
in  the  Guide,  p.  86  ss.  I  need  not  dwell  on  it  here.  I  will  only 
observe  in  this  place,  that  the  Grreek  word  translated  near  occurs 
30  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  never  with  a  greater  latitude 
than  a  few  years. 

Div.  3.  The  SALUTATION  of  John's  EpistU, 
I ;  4-5.  14-20.  John  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia  :  grace 
to  you  and  peace  from  the  Who  is  and  who  was  and  who  Cometh,  and 
from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  His  throne,  and  from  Jesus  Christ 
the  faithful  Testifier,  the  Firstborn  of  the  dead,  and  the  Ruler  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth, 

14.  The  seven  churches,  as  they  are  subsequently  mentioned,  are 
seven  which  lie  in  a  circle  in  the  western  district  of  Phrygia, — a  part 
of  Asia  Minor  known  as  the  proconsular  Asia.  The  number  may  alone 
suffice  to  show,  that  they  have  been  chosen  with  a  symbolical  object, 
rather  than  because  there  were  just  seven  and  no  more  to  which  Joha 
deemed  it  expedient  to  write.  The  limitation  to  one  small  district^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  principal  churches  then  in  existence,  and  the 
arrangement  of  them  in  ve.  11  and  in  Cs.  2  and  3  in  the  cyclical  order 
in  which  a  traveller  would  visit  them,  shows  the  same.  And  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  the  object  was  to  make  them 
form  as  a  whole  a  symbol  of  the  universal  Church  as  it  then  existed, 
and  perhaps  more  remotely  of  the  Church  of  all  time.  While  this 
was  the  primary  object,  it  is  in  itself  highly  probable,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  severed  epistles  to.  the  churches  will  lead  us  to  believe, 
that  particular  churches  then  actually  existing  have  been  severally 
had  in  view.  But  if  so,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  those  specified. 
The  symbolical  method  of  representation,  which  requires  a  symbol 
to  be  as  widely  diverse  from  the  thing  s3rmbolized  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  permit,  would  forbid  that  the  literal  names  of  the  churches 
ilftended  should  be  used.  The  selection  (as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
circle)  from  a  limited  district,  omitting  most  of  the  principal  churches, 
and  even  two  (Colossad  and  Hierapolis)  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  including  some  so  insignificant  that  their  existence  would  never 
otherwise  have  been  heard  oi,  and  is  still  open  to  grave  doubts,  ren- 
ders it  highly  improbable  that  these  could  have  been  the  churches 
really  intended.  And  when  we  notice,  that  S.  Paul  wrote  to  seven, 
which  do  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  churches  then  existing, 
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we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  concluding,  that  John  really  had  the 
same  seven  in  view.  And  hence  in  expounding  the  several  epistles 
I  shall  aim  to  discover  from  internal  indications,  to  which  of  the 
churches  addressed  by  S.  Paul  it  is  most  probable,  that  each  Apo- 
calyptic epistle  was  intended  to  apply.  Meanwhile  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Ouide^  P.  I. :  C.  IV.,  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  general 
question. 

15.  Gmce  to  you  and  peace.  The  Divine  favour  and  a  peaceful 
serenity  of  mind  are  wished  or  prayed  for.  This  is  the  usual  Apos- 
tolical salutcUion  in  a  letter ;  and  from  the  use  of  it  and  of  the  Apostolic 
valediction  in  C.  22 ;  21,  it  appears,  that  the  writer's  intention  was, 
that  his  communication  should  be  considered  to  be  conveyed  in  an 
epistle  :  see  Ouide,  p.  126. 

16.  From  the  Who  is  and  who  was  and  who  eometh.  This  is  mani- 
festly a  periphrastic  designation  of  the  Deity,  and  it  is  a  formula  which 
is  frequently  repeated  with  slight  variations :  see  vv.  8,  19,  20 :  4 ;  8 : 
41;  17:  16;  5,  and  Quide,  p.  67.  Stuart  has  cited  similar  formulsd 
from  the  earliest  Jewish  writings  and  from  heathen  authors.  For 
example.  Targum  Jon. :  "  Ego  iUe  qui  est,  et  guijuit^  et  qui  erit.  .  .  . 
Annon  pater  unus  f  Et  ipsefait^  et  ipse  est,  et  ipse  erit."  Targ.  Hier.  : 
"  Quijuit,  est,  et  erit,  dixit  mundo."  Plutarch  states,  that  a  temple 
of  Isis  in  Egypt  bore  an  inscription  to  this  effect ;  "  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be ;  and  my  veil  no  mortal  hath  yet  un- 
veiled." [Note,  that  this  Eevelation  purports  to  do  this  very  thing.] 
And  so  Orpheus ;  "  Jupiter  is  the  head,  Jupiter  middle,  and  by  Jupiter 
all  things  have  been- created."  More  striking  still  is  the  resemblance 
in  Pausanias ;  "  Jupiter  was,  Jupiter  is,  Jupiter  will  be."  Manifestly 
these  formulae  are  equivalent  to  ^  the  past,  present,  and  future,'  that 
is,  to  perpetual  duration;  and  they  consequently  describe  him  to 
whotai  they  are  applied  as  the  Eternal,  and  therefore  the  Set/existent. 
But  a  remarkable  difference  is  observable  between  this  periphrastic 
designation  as  it  is  found  in  the  clause  before  us,  and  as  it  appears 
in  the  foregoing  citations.  He  who  eometh  is  substituted  as  the  third 
member  in  place  of  He  who  wiU  he  ;  though  the  latter  phrase  is  found 
in  the  example  in  C.  16 ;  5,  according  to  some  versions.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  can,  I  think,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition^ 
that  the  change  has  been  purposely  made  for  adaptation  to  Christ. 
He  is  emphatically,  according  to  the  New  Testament  in  general  and 
the  Apocalypse  in  particular,  the  ooMDra  onb.  The  Messiah  was  called 
by  the  Jews  "The  Coming  One:"  "Art  thoii  the  Coming  One?" 
(Mt.  11 ;  3).  "  Lo,  he  eometh  :"  "  I  am  coming  quickly :"  "  Lo,  I  come 
as  a  thief,"  are  continually  being  repeated  in  this  work,  and  espe- 
cially towards  the  commencement  and  close  of  this  Bevelation,  as 
though  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  stronglj  impressing  on  the  reader's 
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mind,  that  this  is  the  light  in  which  Christ  was  to  be  prominently 
regarded  at  the  then  existing  crisis.  I  consider,  then,  that  this  phrase 
shows,  that  the  designation  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  Christ ;  and 
thus  by  it  he  is  described  as  the  Eternal  Grod.  The  two  next  clauses 
will  furnish  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  here  an  anticipation  of 
the  scene  described  in  Chs.  iv.  and  v.  The  three  principal  personages 
of  that  scene, — the  Triune  G-od,  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  ever-blessed 
Son,  as  represented  respectively  by  '  Him  on  the  throne,*  the  seven 
lamps  of  fire,  and  the  lamb, — are  invoked  here,  each  as  viewed  in  the 
Mediator  Christ,  or  rather  Christ  as  the  person  prominently  regarded 
in  each.  Christ,  as  sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  in  quality  of 
second  person  of  the  eternal  Trinity, — Christ,  as  sending  his  Spirit 
to  comfort,  sanctify,  and  save  his  people, — Christ,  as  the  Mediator 
who  hath  made  atonement  and  now  acts  as  Reconciler,  is  called  upon 
to  vouchsafe  his  favour  and  shed  his  peace  upon  every  member  of  his 
universal  Church. 

17.  And  from  the  seven  ipirits  which  [Arc]  he/ore  his  throne.  Cpt 
3 ;  1 ;  "  These  things  saith  he  that  hath  the  seven  spirits  of  Gk>d :" 
4 ;  5 ;  "  There  were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God :"  5 ;  6 ;  "  In  the  midst  of  the 
throne  .  .  .  stood  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  .  .  .  eyes, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Grod  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth  :*' 
8  ;  2 ;  "I  saw  the  seven  angels,  who  are  wont  to  stand  before  God." 
These  five  texts  will  bring  before  us  all  the  questions,  which  are  con- 
nected with  this  important  and  much-controverted  clause.  On  a 
cursory  glance  it  would  certainly  seem,  that  the  following  conclusion 
might  be  safely  drawn.  The  seven  lamps,  the  seven  eyes,  the  seven 
spirits,  and  the  seven  presence-angels  each  form  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  "  Spirit  of  Christ."  But,  as  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  them, 
and  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  severally  maintained. 

1st,  The  seven  spirits  are  said  to  mean  Ood,  as  being  a  most  perfect 
spirit.  Eichhom  has  maintained  this  opinion  on  the  grounds,  that 
God  is  called  in  Scripture  "  a  spirit"  (John  4 ;  24),  and  also  "  spirits" 
sine  alio  discrimine^  and  that  "  the  Jews  so  construed  Is.  11 ;  2  as  to 
make  seven  spirits  out  of  it,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  divine  nature." 
As  to  the  first  argument,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  "  God  is  a 
spirit ;"  but  this  does  not  affect  the  question  at  issue,  which  is  as  to 
what  *the  seven  spirits'  signify.  The  second  and  third  statements 
are  denied  by  Stuart  '^  and  this  denial  might  suffice,  until  some  proof 
is  brought  forward  to  substantiate  them.  But  in  reference  to  the  last 
we  may  observe,  that  the  seven  spirits  of  Is.  11 ;  2  are  attributed  to 
the  Messiah, — '  the  branch  out  of  the  root  of  Jesse'  (cp.  6 ;  6);  and 
this  fully  accords  with  my  view.     Eichhom's  arguments,  then,  fail 
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to  sufitain  this  hypotheBis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  it,  that  it  redaces  the  clause  to  a  mere  repetition  of  the  preceding 
one.  For  the  text  would,  if  it  were  adopted,  read  thus  in  respect  of 
its  meaning ;  *  Grace  to  you  .  .  ,  from  God,  and  from  God.* 

2dly,  Hie  seven  spirits  have  been  supposed  to  mean  the  seven  pre- 
sence-angels or  archangels  mentioned  in  C.  8 ;  2.  Clemens  Alex.,  An- 
dreas, and  some  other  ancient  fathers  took  this  view,  and  in  modem 
days  Beza,  Drusius,  Hammond,  Keith,  Stuart,  and  others  have  main- 
tained it.  I  proceed  to  notice  the  arguments  on  which  Stuart  relies, 
being  all  I  have  seen  that  appear  deserving  of  notice,  (a).  ^'  The 
seven  spirits  he/ore  his  throne  naturally  means  those  who  stand  in  his 
presence,  waiting  his  commands  in  the  attitude  of  ministering  ser- 
vants." Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  identity  of  the  seven 
spirits  and  the  seven  angels,  yet  both  are  symbols ;  and  consequently 
the  identity  must  be  as  between  symbols.  One  symbol  cannot  repre- 
sent another.  So  that  this  is  the  most  conclusive  way  of  proving, 
that  the  seven  spirits  cannot  mean  the  seven  angels.  The  true  view, 
however,  of  the  matter  would  be  (as  Stuart's  argument  goes  to  show), 
that  these  are  different  designations  of  a  symbol  of  the  same  mean- 
ing with  that  which  appears  in  the  symbolic  scene  in  heaven  (4;  5) 
as  the  seven  lamps  of  fire.  Stuart's  error  lies  in  assuming,  that  the 
seven  angels  are  literal  angels,  whereas  all  the  angels  of  the  Apo- 
calypse are  symbols,  (h).  The  following  texts,  Stuart  affirms,  "  go 
directly  to  confirm  this  opinion."  Eev.  8 ;  2  in  first  mentioning  these 
angels  as  "  the  seven  angels"  '  designates  here  the  well-knovm  seven 
angels,  i.e.  archangels  or  presence-angels.'  So  also  Rev.  4;  5,  where 
the  seven  lamps  are  said  to  be  "  the  seven  spirits."  I  readily  grant, 
that  the  seven  angels,  who  are  mentioned  in  Tobit  12 ;  15  as  '  the 
seven  who  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,'  and 
who  are  designated  "  the  watchers"  or  waiters  for  the  Divine  com- 
mands, and  their  several  names  mentioned  in  Enoch  G.  20,  and  who 
appear  to  be  "  the  elect  angels"  of  1  TL  5 ;  21,  are  had  in  view.  But 
it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  are  spoken  of  directly  and 
literally.  They  are  merely  alluded  to  tacitly  as  the  prototypes  of  these 
symbolic  angels.  I  think  then,  on  the  whole,  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  adopting  a  view,  which  is  liable  to  the  formidable  objection,  that 
it  makes  the  author  to  have  associated  created  beings,  apparently  on 
terms  of  equality,  with  the  Creator  and  the  Mediator,  while  he  has 
wholly  omitted  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity. 

3dly,  The  seven  spirits  may  represent  the  Holy  Ghost.  And,  this 
being  the  only  other  hypothesis  that  can  be  made,  we  should  be  ne- 
cessitated, if  on  no  other  ground,  yet  by  our  refutation  of  the  two  for- 
mer interpretations,  to  (dopt  this.  But  much  more  may  be  said  in  it^ 
favour.     And,  first,  there  is  a  very  strong  d  priori  probability  on  its 
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side  arising  from  the  consideration,  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  we  do 
not  accept  it,  the  symmetry  of  the  invocation  will  be  marred  either 
by  tautology  or  by  putting  creatures  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Godhead ;  while,  if  on  the  other  we  do  receive  it,  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity  will  be  alike  invoked,  and  a  conformity  will  be  exhibited 
with  the  precedents  given  in  the  prescribed  form  of  admission  into 
the  Church  (Mt.  28 ;  19)  and  in  the  apostolic  valediction  in  2  Co. 
13 ;  14.  Secondly,  it  will  be  easy  to  establish,  that  what  appears  to 
be  the  most  obvious  and  natural  sense,  viz,  that  the  four  designations 
brought  in  question  belong  to  a  symbol  or  symbols  of  the  Holy  Grhost, 
is  really  the  true  sense.  The  substantial  identity  as  symbols  of  the 
seven  spirits  and  the  seven  angels  has  already  been  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. And  as  the  former  are  said  to  be  identical  with  the  seven 
lamps  (4 ;  5)  and  also  with  the  seven  eyes  of  the  lamb  (5  ;  6),  both  of 
which  are  manifestly  symbols,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  iden- 
tity between  the  whole  in  respect  of  all  having  as  symbols  the  same 
generic  signification.  Hence,  then,  the  seven  spirits,  the  seven  angels, 
the  seven  lamps,  and  the  seven  eyes  are  each  a  symbol  of  the  same 
thing, — a  conclusion  which  receives  confirmation  from  the  precedent 
in  Ps.  104 ;  4 ;  '^  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits :  his  ministers  a 
flaming  fire"  (cp.  He.  1 ;  7),  and  also  from  other  examples  of  a  thing 
being  represented  by  more  than  one  symbol,  see  e.  ^r.,  C,  1 ;  20  :  13';  1. 
But,  if  this  be  the  case,  of  what  but  the  Holy  Spirit  can  they  possibly 
be  symbols  ?  Him  they  represent  in  his  nature  and  functions  with 
the  greatest  force  and  propriety.  The  number  seven  in  each  case  de- 
notes perfection  ;  and  according  to  S.  Augustine  it  specially  represents 
the  sevenfold  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  therefore  taken  as 
a  symbol  of  grace.  The  archangels  in  respect  of  their  nature  are  spirits, 
in  respect  of  their  office  angels  or  messengers.  Hence,  when  they  are 
made  representative  as  spirits,  they  denote,  that  that  which  they  sym- 
bolize is  as  to  his  nature  a  spirit.  Now,  the  third  person  of  the  Tri- 
nity is  emphatically  "  the  spirit."  Further,  these  spirits  are  said  to  be 
"  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  whom  Christ  hath  as  Ais,"  and  who  "  are  sent 
forth  into  all  the  world,**  being  by  this  latter  statement,  as  well  as  by 
both  '  standing  before  God,'  identified  with  ^'  the  seven  angels"  or 
"  messengers,"  which  are  symbolically  sent  forth  in  C.  8 ;  2.  When 
they  appear  in  this  character  of  messengers,  they  represent  the  thing 
signified  as  being  one  sent  forth.  And  in  accordance  herewith  it  is 
said  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost :  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he 
will  give  you  another  Comforter,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  that  he  may 
abide  with  you  unto  the  aeon.  ...  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  :  I 
will  come  to  you"  (i,  c.  by  the  Spirit).  "  The  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  the  same  shall  teach 
you  all  things."     "  When  the  Comforter,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you 
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from  the  Father, — ^the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
when  he  ie  come,  he  shall  testify  concerning  me,  and  ye  also  shall 
testify."  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  CJomforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ; 
hut  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will 
reprove  the  world  concerning  sin,  <fec."  (John  14 ;  16,  26  :  15  ;  26  : 
16 ;  7  88.)     "  This  is  that,  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel ; 

*  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days  (saith  Grod)  I  will  pour  out  of 
my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.'  ,  .  .  "Jesus,  having  received  from  the  Father 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see 
and  hear"  (Acts  2 ;  16,  33).     Thus,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  declared  to  be 

*  of  God,' — *  obtained,  possessed,  and  given  by  Christ  as  his  Spirit,' — 
and  '  sent  forth  into  the  world  at  large :  *  just  as  the  seven  spirits  are 
said^to  be  *  of  God,'  *  possessed  by  Christ',  and  *  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth.'  When,  again,  the  symbol  used  is  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning 
before  the  throne,  this  denotes  that  the  thing  signified  possesses  in 
the  highest  perfection  the  power  of  searching  and  purifying  the  heart, 
and  communicating  spiritual  light,  life,  and  warmth  to  the  soul.  And 
this  is  an  accurate  description  of  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who,  when  he  was  first  shed  forth  by  Christ,  was  symbolized  by  a 
lambent  tongue-shaped  flame  (similar  to  that  of  these  lamps)  burning 
on  the  head  of  each  disciple.  Once  more,  the  symbol  of  the  seven 
eyes  of  the  lamb  denotes,  that  Christ  is  possessed  of  the  plenitude  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  ;  for  in  the  Sephiroth  or  personification  of  the 
Divine  attributes  the  two  eyes  represent  "  wisdom  and  intelligence." 
It  is  added  in  this  instance,  as  also  in  that  last  noticed,  "  which  are 
the  seven  spirits,  &c."  This  is  for  explanation ;  because  these  sym- 
bols per  se  did  not  suflBciently  manifest  their  reference  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  by  this  addition  it  is  shown  in  the  present  instance, 
that  Christ  puts  forth  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  by  his  Spirit. 
The  lamb  has  the  horns  of  power  and  the  eyes  of  wisdom  to  denote, 
that  Christ  is  possessed  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  The  for- 
mer he  exercises  himself  in  Providence,  the  latter  by  his  Spirit  in 
Grace.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  accordantly  with  this  is 
too  well-known  to  need  illustration :  and  indeed  it  has  sufficiently  ap- 
peared in  those  statements  of  the  passages  already  cited,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  '  guide  into  all  truth,'  and  ^  to  show  things  to  come.'  Finally, 
the  four  symbols  taken  together  denote  the  universality  of  the  Spirit's 
power  and  agency  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  represented  as  being  sent  forth  by  Christ 
from  the  Father  into  all  the  world  to  communicate  "  grace  and  peace," 
to  search  all  hearts,  and  give  spiritual  life  and  light  to  the  souls  of 
the  faithful.  When  respect  is  had  primarily  to  the  nature  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  is  mystically  designated  as  '  the  seven  spirits  : '  when 
His  being  sent  forth  is  the  salient  point  had  in  view,  he  is  symbolized 
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by  *  the  seven  angels'  or  messengers  ;  when  he  is  specially  contem- 
plated as  being  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  eyes  of  the  lamb  are  made  a 
symbol  of  Him:  and  when  His  office  of  purifying  or  sanctifying  is  the 
prominent  point,  seven  burning  torches  are  used  to  represent  Him. 

It  now  only  remains,  that  I  notice  the  arguments  which  Stuart  ad- 
vances against  this  view ;  though  indeed  they  are  only  objections  to 
Vitringa's  arguments  in  support  of  it,  and  do  not  aflfect  what  I  have 
alleged  in  its  favour.  Vitringa,  referring  to  C.  4 ;  5,  says,  that  the 
seven  spirits  must  be  something  in  Deo,  not  extra  Deum  ;  for  they  are 
that  which  enables  him  to  see :  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  they  must 
be  the  Spirit  of  God.  To  this  Stuart  objects,  that  *  the  seven  lamps 
are  said  to  be  burning  hefore  God,  not  within  him ;  directly  contrary 
to  the  assumption  of  Vitringa.'  Again,  to  meet  Vitringa's  appeal  to 
Is.  11 ;  2  (where  seven  spirits  are  ascribed  to  the  Messiah),  Stuart 
alleges  that  ^  the  appeal  is  inapposite,  because  there  he  is  represented 
as  possessing  them,  and  they  are  not  said,  as  in  Bev.  1 ;  5,  to  stand 
hefore  his  throne,*  In  both  instances  Stuart  appears  to  me  to  fall  into 
error  through  not  distinguishing  between  the  symbolical  and  the  literal 
use  of  terms.  The  seven  lamps  are  symbols,  and  as  such  necessarily 
external  to  the  symbolic  personage  on  the  throne.  But  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  the  same  should  be  the  case  in  respect  of  the 
things  symbolized:  and  if  both  symbols  relate  to  the  Godhead,  it 
would  not  be  so.  Again,  the  seven  spirits  of  Bev.  1 ;  5  form  a  symbol, 
but  the  use  of  the  word  '  spirit'  in  Is.  11 ;  2  is  literal ;  for  it  denotes 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom,"  &c.  Hence,  the  sym- 
bol may  stand  in  the  symbolic  scene  hefore  the  throne,  while  in  the 
reality  that  which  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit's  gifts,  namely,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  inhere  in  him  who  is 
represented  by  the  personage  on  the  throne.  Stuart  goes  on  to  ask  ; 
"  Did  it  comport  with  John's  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  represent  him  as  suhordincUe,  and  as  standing  before  the  throne  of 
God  in  the  attitude  of  waiting  for  his  commands  ?"  I  answer,  that 
there  is  no  such  representation  in  respect  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the 
symbolic  scene,  indeed,  when  the  seven  presence-angels  are  made  the 
prototype,  the  symbol  formed  from  them  is  necessarily  for  due  con- 
gruity  placed  in  the  position  which  the  presence-angels  would  occupy; 
but  such  a  position  is  to  be  regarded  only  in  this  as  in  many  other 
instances  as  a  part  of  the  symbolic  machinery ;  and  no  such  idea  as 
that  of  subordination  ought  tq  be  deduced  from  the  symbol,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  thing  symbolized.  Besides,  the  unquestionably  Scrip- 
tural doctrine,  that  the  Spirit  was  sent, — that  he  '  proceeded  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,'  would  alone  suffice  to  justify  the  representa- 
tion that  is  made. 

I ;  5.  18.   And  from  Jesus  Christ.     It  would  have  been  out  of  place 
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here  to  have  so  far  anticipated  the  symholic  scene  of  G.  5,  as  to 
mentioned  Christ  as  the  lamb.  Still  it  is  in  that  character,  that  is, 
the  Mediator,  that  he  is  here  introduced  ;  for  the  titles  which  follow 
rest  on  his  bearing  that  character.  The  Mediator  is  called  Jesus,  i.e. 
the  Saviour,  and  Christ,  i.e.  the  anointed  one;  and,  as  the  Saviour 
and  the  anointed  One,  he  is  the  lawfully-constituted  High  Priest  and 
supreme  King  over  M.— The  faithful  Testifier.  See  on  No.  6.  Stuart 
interprets  thus ;  "  One  on  whose  testimony  entire  reliance  may  fee 
placed.''  But  I  think,  that  the  author  in  this  connexion  must  have 
in  view  the  constancy  rather  than  the  truthfulness  of  the  testifier,  and 
must  intend  to  exhibit  Christ  as  one  whom  no  obloquy,  persecution, 
or  suffering  could  deter  from  giving  his  testimony.  Cp.  John  8 ;  14 : 
ITi.  6;  13;  ^'I  charge  thee  .  .  .  before  Christ  Jesus,  who  before  Pon- 
tius Pilate  testified  the  good  confession,  that  thou  keep  the  command- 
ment .  .  .  ,  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord." — The  two  articles  in 
the  Greek  show,  that  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  adjective. — ^This 
phrase  is  in  the  Nom.  instead  of  the  G-en.  case  (as  apposition  with  Jesus 
Christ  required),  one  of  the  many  grammatical  solecisms  in  this  book. 
19.  The  firstborn  of  the  dead.  The  reading  of  the  R.  T.  would  give 
from  among  or  out  of;  and  we  have  at  any  rate  in  Co.  1 ;  18  the  phrase 
firstborn  from  among  the  dead.  In  various  passages,  c.  g.,  Lu.  20 ;  35  : 
Acts  4;  2 :  17 ;  31,  and  esp.  Ph.  3 ;  11,  we  find  a  resurrection  "  from 
among  the  dead"  spoken  of,  which  must  mean  a  preferential  resurrec- 
tion of  saints  from  the  body  of  the  dead  in  general.  Here  by  the  dead 
the  context,  circumstances,  and  historic  reference  lead  us  to  belief, 
that  saints  martyred  for  Christ's  sake,  and  who  on  this  account  form 
a  distinct  body  ("  the  church  of  the  firstborn,"  He.  12 ;  23)  with  whom 
he,  as  being  the  proto-martyr,  might  be  classed  as  their  head,  are 
meant.  On  this  view,  he  will  be  described  here  as  taking  precedence 
of  the  martyred  saints  in  his  resurrection,  as  they  do  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  dead.  And  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  other  passages. 
For  example.  1  Co.  15 ;  20 ;  ''  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come a  first-fruit  of  them  that  have  fallen  asleep."  [Note,  that  only 
the  temporary  death  of  the  righteous  is  spoken  of  as  a  sleep.]  Ye.  23. 
''  In  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive ;  but  each  in  his  proper  order  or 
rank :  Christ  the  first-fruit ;  afterward,  at  his  coming,  they  who  are 
Christ's ;  then  the  end,  when  he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  God," 
and  when  the  final  judgment  is  to  take  place. — I  have  only  briefly 
touched  on  this  wide  subject  here,  purposing  to  dwell  on  it  more  fully 
under  C.  xx. — This  title  is  very  appropriately  given  to  Christ  here, 
where  his  Mediatorial  work  and  kingdom  are  immediately  had  in  view, 
as  the  doxology  which  follows  shows.  For  Christ's  resurrection  was 
that  which  completed  and  crowned  the  former,  and  thus  entitled  him 
to  the  latter. 
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20.  And  the  Buler  (lit.  Art^um)  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  The  ap- 
propriateness of  this  title  also  to  the  occasion  has  been  shown  in  what 
I  have  just  said.  Christ  became  "  King  of  kings"  (19 ;  16)  by  virtue 
of  taking  on  himself  the  office  of  Mediator,  the  painful  duties  of  which 
he  consummated  at  the  time  when,  by  his  resurrection  to  an  immortal 
life,  he  became  *  the  firstborn  from  the  dead.' — The  Greek  word  (which 
is  here  and  in  Jo.  12 ;  31 :  16 ;  11  translated  Prince  in  the  A.  V.)  is 
not  identical,  though  of  similar  derivation  with  that,  which  in  the 
A.  y.  is  translated  Prince  in  Acts  3 ;  15,  Captain  in  He.  2 ;  10,  and 
Author  in  He.  12 ;  2.  Of  the  nine  chief  magistrates  at  Athens  the 
first  was  called  ^  the  Archon,'  and  the  second  '  the  king.'  Hence  there 
is  an  appropriateness  in  the  relative  use  of  the  terms  here. — If  we 
suppose  the  term  earth  here  to  be  used  in  its  symbolic  sense  as  denot- 
ing *  the  territory  of  Grod's  people,'  the  phrase  will  import,  that  Christ 
is  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  rulers  of  his  persecuted  people.  And  thus 
the  assurance  of  having  an  overruling  power  on  their  side,  ordering 
all  things  for  their  good,  will  be  contained  in  this  title.  Gp.  17 ;  2, 
14:  18;  9:  Jo.  16;  11:  Ep.  1;  22:  4;  15:  Ph.  2;  9:  Co.  1 ;  15-18. 

Div.  4.    John's  doxologt. 
I ;  5-6.   21-25.     To  him  who  loveth  ««,  and  hath  loosed  us  from  our 
sins  hy  his  blood, — and  he  hath  made  for  us  a  kingship, — priests  to  his 
God  and  Father :  to  him  be  the  glory  and  the  dominion  unto  the  csons  of 
aeons.     Amen, 

21.  Loveth  is  a  much  better  authorized  reading  that  the  loved  of 
the  E.  T.  It  imports,  that  Christ  not  merely  loved  his  people  while 
he  was  on  earth,  but  still  loves  them  now  that  he  has  ascended  to  his 
kingdom  in  heaven. 

22.  And  hath  loosed  us.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  most  ancient 
MSS.  The  washed  of  the  B.  T.  gives  the  same  meaning,  the  figure 
only  being  different.  Both  figures  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures, 
e,g.  with  Ps.  51 ;  4,  9  :  1  Co.  6 ;  11 :  He.  10;  2  cp.  Mt.  16;  16 :  Eo.  6; 
7, 18. — From  our  sins.  So  in  Mt.  1 ;  21.  The  meaning  is,  from  the 
guilt  and  consequently  from  the  punishment  of  sin. — JBy  his  blood. 
So  in  5;  9:  Ep.  1;  7:  Co.  1;  14:  He.  9  &  10:  1  Pe.  1 ;  19:  1  Jo. 
1;7. 

I ;  6.  23-4.  And  he  hath  made  for  us  a  kingship, — priests  to  his 
Ood  and  Father,  Here  the  writer,  instead  of  using  the  participle  in 
conformity  with  those  which  precede,  suddenly  introduces  a  verb. — 
The  reading  of  the  E.  T.,  kings  and  priests,  is  rejected  in  all  critical 
editions,  though  in  many  the  same  reading  is  received  in  C.  5 ;  9.  If 
the  pronoun  be  read  as  in  the  E.  T.  we  shall  have,  and  hath  made  or 
constituted  us  a  kingdom,  that  is,  a  body  of  subjects  over  whom  he 
reigns.     According  to  the  reading  which  I  have  followed  we  might 
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understand,  either  he  hath  prepared  for  us  a  kitigdom  (that  is,  a  place 
or  state  in  which  we  shall  form  a  kingdom),  or  he  hath  constituted  a 
kingly  authority  for  us  (that  is,  an  authority  which  we  shall  exercise). 
The  precedent  in  Ex.  19 ;  9  runs ;  "  Ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom 
of  priests  "  This  the  LXX  have  rendered  a  royal  priesthood.  And 
S.  Peter  (I. :  2 ;  9)  uses  the  same  phrase.  On  the  whole,  the  differ- 
ences are  so  unimportant,  and  all  are  in  one  place  or  other  so  far 
sanctioned,  as  to  render  it  needless  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  the 
view  to  determine,  which  is  the  most  probable  construction.  Those 
whom  the  Apostle  is  addressing  are  declared  to  have  been  constituted 
by  Christ  a  kingdom  or  organized  body  over  which  he  reigns,  and  they 
themselves  have  conferred  upon  them  the  highest  dignity  and  honours, 
and  are  privileged  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  perpetual  service  of 
<Tod.  This  kingdom  being,  however,  in  heaven,  strictly  speaking 
those  in  the  flesh  are  only  constituted  heirs  of  it :  cp.  Ja.  2 ;  5  :  Eo. 
8  ;  17. — Priests  must  be  regarded  as  in  apposition  with  and  supple- 
mental to  kingdom. — To  his  God  and  Father  is  the  most  correct 
rendering;  cp.  3;  12,  &  John  20;  17;  "I  ascend  to  my  God,  &c." 

25.  To  him  be  the  glory  and  the  dominion  :  that  is,  to  him,  who  is  the 
first- fruit  and  earnest  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  be  the  highest 
degree  of  honour  and  reverence  rendered ;  and  to  him,  who  is  the  ruler 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  be  unlimited  dominion  ascribed.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  (15  ;  8)  how  the  Lord  is  symbolized  as  vindicating  his 
*  glory  and  might.' — This  is  the  first  example  of  a  formula,  which  rises 
by  steps  till  it  includes  as  many  as  seven  terms,  and  which  I  have  called 
the  DOXOLOOiGAL  FORMULA  :  SCO  Guide,  p.  198. — Unto  the  ceons  of  <Bons, 
-I  liave  greatly  hesitated  in  using  the  G-reek  words  in  this  phrase ;  but 
I  have  decided  on  doing  so  for  the  following  reasons.  The  phrase 
usually  employed,  for  ever  and  ever,  fails  to  bring  before  the  English 
reader  that  systematized  scheme  of  ages,  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  had 
in  view  Jn  the  original  expression,  and  which  should  be  known  to 
and  kept  in  mind  by  every  one,  who  would  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  phrase  unto  the  a^es  of  ages 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  any  better  than  for  ever  and  ever.  Another 
reason  which  has  influenced  me  in  retaining  the  term  ceon  has  been, 
that  an  adjective  (ceonic)  might  be  formed  from  it,  which  would  not 
convey  a  sense  (as  our  word  eternal  does),  which,  I  am  persuaded,  was 
not  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  C.  14 ;  6.  The  G-reek  adjective  would 
primarily  signify  of  or  relating  to  an  ceon  ;  and,  though  the  idea  of 
eternal  duration  is  ordinarily  attached  to  it,  this  is  a  secondary  and 
derived  signification.  At  different  times  and  by  different  writers,  the 
words  OMM^,  ceon,  and  oWtos,  asonic^  have  been  used  with  diverse  mean- 
ings. Thus,  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  the  tragic  poets,  and  Hero- 
dotus the  former  denotes  a  man's  lifetime.    Afterwards,  as  in  ^schiues, 
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it  signifies  a  long  period.  The  philosophers  used  it,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  )(pavo9y  to  denote  the  duration  of  eternal  and  unchangeable 
objects,  as  God  and  emanations  from  him  =  aeons.  Philo  Judaeus :  ^'  £v 
alutyi  nothing  is  past  or  future,  but  only  subsists."  Arrian  (as  to  aeons)  ; 
"  'Ov  yap  dfu  AiMv,  dXX*  6y0pttnnK,  M^P^'^  ''^^  nnvron'  «jf  aipa  ^fitpas 
cvanyi/ot  /Ac^  a»s  rqy  upov  koll  TtaptXBtiy  a»s  wpavJ*  Aristotle  derives  it 
from  aicv  viv.  Even  in  the  New  Testament  use  the  word  has  different 
shades  of  meaning  and  diverse  applications.  In  proof  of  this  it  may 
suffice  to  observe,  that  in  the  A.  Y.  it  has  been  rendered  by  eleven 
different  English  words.  For  more  copious  illustration  I  refer  to  the 
Guide,  p.  73  ss.,  and  shall  content  myself  now  with  remarking,  in  re- 
ference to  the  phrase  before  us,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  superlative  (similar 
to  that  of  servant  of  servants,  meaning  a  most  abject  slave) ;  and,  '^  ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  usage,  the  strongest  expression  which  the  language 
can  employ  in  order  to  designate  an  endless  period." — The  scheme  of 
ages  to  which  I  have  alluded  above  was  briefly  this.  The  period  of 
the  Jewish  Dispensation  was  divided  into  seven  seons  or  ages,  six  of 
which,  answering  to  the  six  labour-days  of  creation,  were  then  nearly 
completed,  and  the  seventh,  the  sabbatical,  was  at  hand.  This  sab- 
batical age  was  expected  to  be  a  millennial  period  of  rest,  which  would 
prove  for  all  who  should  Ite  found  worthy  of  it  the  introduction  to  asons 
of  aeons  or  endless  sBons  of  inconceivable  bliss. — Amen  is  added, 
not  as  a  prayer,  but  to  affirm  the  truthfulness  of  what  has  preceded. 

niv.  5,  ANNOUNCEMENT  or  ourist's  cominq. 

I ;  7.  26-9.  Lo,  he  cometh  in  the  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  look  upon 
him,  even  they  who  pierced  him  ;  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  wail  at 
him:  yea, Amen, 

26.  Lof  calls  the  special  attention  to  that  to  which  it  is  prefixed. — 
It  is  not  said  indefinitely,  as  in  0.  2 ;  25  :  3  ;  3,  lie  will  come,  nor 
yet  his  coming  is  near,  but  he  is  in  the  act  of  coming.  The  present 
tense  is  often  thus  used,  when  it  is  desired  to  give  strong  assurance 
both  of  the  certainty  and  near  proximity  of  an  event,  as  in  a  case 
in  which  we  might  say  he  is  as  good  as  come.  But  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  extending  this  expression  beyond  the  near  future,  as  an 
examination  of  the  152  places  in  which  the  present  tense  of  this  verb 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  will  show.  And  hence  this  is  another 
statement  clearly  confirmatory  of  what  was  said  on  Nos.  3  and  13.  Op. 
« I  am  coming  quickly,"  98,  145,  239,  1564,  1584,  1617  (being  thus 
seven  times  repeated),  and  ^'  I  come  as  a  thief,"  210,  1090.  I  shall 
reserve  all  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  advent,  until  we  arrive  at 
the  symbolization  of  it  in  C.  19 ;  11  ss. — For  Christ  to  come  sur- 
rounded by  the  clouds  denotes,  that  his  coming  is  one  of  judgment :  see 
Na.  1 ;  3 :  Mt.  24  ;  30.     Compare  the  symbolizaticm  in  C.  14  ;  14 : 
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alBO  Ex.  19;  16:  40;  34:  Ps.  18;  11:  104;  3:  Is.  6;  4:  19;  1: 
Eze.  1 ;  4.  Of  course  this  representation  of  the  manner  of  his  coming 
is  symbolical,  not  literal. 

27.  And  every  eye  shall  look  upon  him.  The  next  clause  shows,  that 
the  one  before  us  is  not  to  be  taken  with  strict  literalitj,  that  is,  not 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  :  otherwise  that  would  be  tautologous. 
There  is,  also,  something  highly  incongruous  in  supposing,  that  the 
first  clause  speaks  of  all  the  persons  who  shall  have  ever  lived  on  the 
e«ath  previous  to  a  future  general  judgment,  and  that  then  the  second 
particularly  specifies  the  few  individuals,  who  took  part  in  crucifying 
Christy  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  too,  that  if  this  had  been  the  writer's 
meaning,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  in  a  difierent  manner.  The 
circumstances  of  the  advent,  moreover,  require  us  to  construe  this 
clause  with  limitation  to  persons  then  living.  I  have,  therefore, 
treated  the  next  clause  as  explanatory  of  this  by  rendering  the  Greek 
copulative  in  the  way  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  render  it  in 
this  book  and  elsewhere. 

28.  Even  they  who  pierced  him.  Not  merely  the  soldier  who  'pierced 
his  side,'  but  in  general  all  who  were  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
in  putting  him  to  death,  and  not  only  these^  but  those  also  who  had  in 
any  way  '  crucified '  him  anew  by  persecuting  his  disciples,  may  be 
considered  to  be  included.  The  expression  has  manifestly  been  de- 
rived from  Zee.  12  ;  10;  "  They  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,"  &c. ;  and  it  is  here  applied  in 
a  quasi  figurative  way.  John,  be  it  observed,  is  the  only  Evangelist 
who  has  recorded  the  fact  of  Jesus's  side  being  pierced  with  a  spear ; 
and  in  connexion  with  his  account  he  refers  (19 ;  34,  37)  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Zechariah  thus ;  ''  Another  scripture  saith ;  They  shall  look 
on  him  whom  they  pierced."  The  circumstance,  that  the  two  clauses 
before  us  form  one  in  the  prophecy  as  cited  by  S.  John,  supports  my 
construction  of  them. — The  unique  reference  to  this  prediction  in  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  Bevelation  has  been  adduced  as  an  indica- 
tion, that  the  two  works  proceeded  from  the  same  author. 

29.  And  aU  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shaU  uhzU  at  him.  Tribes  is  a  term 
so  commonly  and  almost  exclusively  used  in  reference  to  the  children 
of  Israel  (cp.  7 ;  4  ss.),  that  we  are  very  naturally  led  by  its  use  to 
suppose,  that  they  are  had  in  view.  So  also  the  frequent  use  of  ij  yi;, 
the  land  or  earth,  in  speaking  of  Judea,  has  the  same  effect.  This 
phrase,  however,  is  probably  used  here  symbolically.  But  even  if  so, 
Judea  will  still  be  meant,  the  earth  (or  land  in  contradistinction  from 
the  sea)  being  in  the  mystical  allotment  of  the  universe  the  symbol  of 
the  holy  land.  Thus,  on  either  a  literal  or  a  symbolical  construction 
the  Jews  will  be  meant  by  the  phrase  the  tribes  of  the  earth, — ShaU 
tvail  at  him  or  because  of  him  means,  that  they  shall  smite  their  breasts 
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or  thighs,  ntter  piercing  shrieks,  and  cast  dust  on  their  heads  (cp.  1 8 ; 
9,  19),  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  to  express  great  grief  and  alarm. 
The  precedent  dwells  much  on  the  mourning ;  "  They  shall  mourn  for 
him  as  one  moumeth  for  an  only  son.  .  .  .  There  shall  be  a  great 
mourning  in  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  The  land  shall  mourn,  &c" — Tea, 
amen.  A  double  attestation  (the  one  term  being  Greek,  the  other 
Hebrew)  to  express  by  the  strongest  affirmation  possible  the  certainty 
of  Christ's  approaching  advent.  For  similar  examples  of  the  use  of 
a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  term  conjointly  see  C.  9 ;  11 :  Jo.  1 ;  39,  43 : 
9;  7cp.  He.  7;  2:Ro.  8;  16. 

The  view  I  have  taken  of  this  text  is  strongly  confirmed  by  Mt.  24; 
30 ;  ^'  Then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  wail,  and  they  shall  look 
upon  the  Son  of  man  coming  on  the  clouds."  The  verbal  identities 
between  this  text  and  the  one  before  us  are  so  many,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt,  that  they  must  refer  to  the  same  events :  indeed, 
no  one,  I  imagine,  would  deny  that  they  do.  But  if  so,  inasmuch  as 
Mt.  24: ;  30  forms  part  of  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  to  Judea  exclusively,  and  contains  one  of  the  things 
of  which  it  is  declared  in  ve.  34,  that  they  shall  all  come  to  pass  in 
the  then  living  generation, — a  statement  confirmed  by  Mt.  16 ;  28; 
"  There  be  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they 
see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom,''  and  also  by  John  21 ; 
21;  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  &c.,"  implying  that  such  a 
tarrying  was  possible, — it  follows,  that  the  figurative  declaration  of 
Mt.  24 ;  30  must  have  been  accomplished  in  that  generation.  If  so,  and 
if  our  present  text  relate  to  the  same  coming  and  events,  it  also  must 
have  been  then  fulfilled.  But  this  it  could  only  have  been  on  such  a 
construction  and  interpretation  of  it  as  I  have  indicated  above,  and 
shall  more  fully  set  forth  under  C.  19  ;  11  ss. 

DIV.  6.      DECLARATION  OF  CHRIST's  DIVINITT. 

I ;  8.  30-33.  " IE  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega"  satth  the  Lard, 
the  ^  who  is  and  who  was  and  who  cometh,*  the  Almighty  Ood, 

30.  The  pronoun  is  inserted  here  and  in  other  places  in  order  to 
give  an  emphasis,  in  reference  to  the  person  to  whom  it  relates. — The 
firsthand  last  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  used  figuratively,  as  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  letters  were  by  the  Babbins,  to  express  the 
extremest  limits  of  that  to  which  they  relate. — The  question  here  is, 
to  what  do  they  relate, — to  the  Lord's  personal  existence,  or  to  his 
existence Jas  Mediator  under  a  Dispensation?  If  to  the  former,  they 
predicate  that  his  existence  extends  as  far  as  existence  can  extend, 
that  IB,  from  eternity  and  to  eternity.  But  it  seems  somewhat  incon- 
sistent and  irrelevant,  that  such  an  abstract  and  deep  doctrine  should 
be  so  unconnectedly  and  abruptly  introduced.     All  the  other  intro- 
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ductory  statements  have  the  closest  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  book^  and  serve  as  announcements  of  the  most  important  points 
and  the  salient  topics  contained  in  it.  And  so  doubtless  must  this 
one.  Hence  I  think,  that  this  declaration  has  in  view  the  principal 
Mystery  of  the  book,  and  that,  in  reference  to  the  speaker's  con- 
nexion with  it,  he  declares  himself  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  it. 
That  ^uch  is  the  case  seems  to  be  indicated,  too,  in  the  climactic 
declaration  of  this  verse,  in  which  the  Lord  is  described,  not  as  '  he 
will  be,'  8c.  without  end,  but  as  '  the  coming  one.'  There  is  mani- 
festly a  reference  to  the  coming  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse. 
And  thus  the  terminus  ad  quern  is  determined  to  be  that  of  the  older 
Mystery:  d  19  ;  11  ss.  Parallelistic  completeness  and  congruity  will 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  terminus  d  quo  must  also  be  that  of  the 
Mystery,  that  is,  the  Creation.  And  hence  I  think,  that  the  Lord 
here  avouches  himself  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Mys- 
tery, the  sole  Mediator  and  actor  from  first  to  last.  In  accordance 
with  this  view  we  shall  find,  that  he  is  symbolized  as  going  forth  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Mystery  '  conquering,  and  that  he  may  finally 
conquer'  (6  ;  2),  and  as  ^  coming'  at  the  end  attended  by  the  armies 
of  heaven,  and  putting  all  enemies  under  his  feet  (19 ;  11  ss.) — This 
clause  or  a  synonymous  one  occurs  six  times,  30,  40,  70,  110,  1448, 
1587. — The  E.  T.  inserts  after  it  Beginning  and  End;  but  the  reading 
is  rejected  here  in  critical  editions,  though  admitted  in  C.  21 ;  6 :  22 ;  13. 
31.  Saith  the  Lord.  An  important  question  arises  here,  namely,  Is 
the  ^Father  or  the  Son  spoken  of?  In  almost  all  critical  editions  Ood 
follows  Lord  in  the  Greek,  though  the  word  is  not  found  in  the  R.  T. 
Hence  the  common  rendering  is  saith  the  Lord  Ood.  And  this  phrase 
is  generally  supposed  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  Father  is  meant. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  For  perhaps  in  no  instance  in  this  book 
does  the  phrase  mean  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  greater 
part  it  is  certainly  applied  to  the  se(^ond.  However,  when  as  here, 
both  substantive  and  adjective  are  preceded  by  the  article,  they  ought 
to  be  construed  together;  and  hence  I  have  joined  Ood  with  Almighty 
at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Now  the  phrase  the  Lord,  the  [or  our^  al- 
mighty Oody  or  the  almighty  Ood  alone,  occurs  in  nine  places,  33,  320, 
765,  1008,  1056,  1088,  1304,  1344,  1520,  and  in  every  one  of  these  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Christ  is  the  person  contemplated. 
So  far,  then,  from  the  insertion  of  the  word  Ood  leaving  no  doubt 
that  the  Father  must  be  meant,  it  rather  tends,  in  the  connexion  in 
which  it  stands,  to  make  it  more  indubitable,  that  the  Son  is  intended. 
And  the  fact,  that  in  every  one  of  the  six  instances  just  referred  to, 
in  which  the  same  or  a  similar  declaration  to  that  in  No.  30  occurs, 
it  is  made  by  Christ  respecting  himself,  leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind, 
that  he  is  also  the  speaker  here. 
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32.  The  Who  is  and  who  was  and  who  cometh.  This  clause  by  its 
last  member  tends  to  confirm  the  conclusion  at  which  we  hare  just 
arrived.  See  on  16. — Do  this  and  the  next  stand  severally  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  or  with  the  Lord?  If  with  the 
former,  they  form  a  part  of  what  the  Lord  says  ;  but  if  with  the  latter, 
they  are  descriptive  additions  by  the  seer ;  unless  indeed  we  suppose 
the  whole  verse  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord, — ^an  hypothesis,  which 
C.  2  ;  8  may  be  thought  to  support.  Nevertheless,  the  consideration 
that  in  no  one  of  the  places  in  which  this  formula  occurs  is  there  any 
such  addition  to  it  has  led  me  to  conclude,  that  the  two  last  clauses 
of  the  verse  are  to  be  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  author. 

33.  The  almighty  Ood.  Two  articles  in  the  Greek  throw  emphasis 
on  the  word  almighty. 

BIV.  7.  BXORBITJM  TO  THS  VISION. 

I;  9-11.  34-42.  S  John,  your  brother  and  fellow-partaker  in  the  tri- 
bulation and  kingdom  and  endurance  in  Jeaus,  was  in  the  isle  called 
Patmos  on  account  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  testifying  of  Jesus  :  I  was 
in  spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day,  and  I  heard  behind  me  a  loud  voice  cw  of 
a  trumpet,  saying  ;  ^  ^  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the 
Last;''  and — 

34.  Your  brother.  So  in  6;  11 :  12;  10:  19  ;  10 :  22;  9.— The 
article  shows  that,  not  tribulation  in  general,  but  a  particular  tribula- 
tion is  had  in  view.  Hence  the  phrase  imports  the  severe  or  the  existing 
or  recent  persecution  on  account  of  Jesus  Christ. — The  B.  T.  repeats 
in  the  before  kingdom,  but  these  words  are  rejected  in  critical  editions. 
The  kingdom  referred  to  is  the  Mediatorial  or  millennial  kingdom 
spoken  of  in  ve.  6.  Of  it  Christ  is  the  king,  and  the  brethren  looked 
on  themselves  as  fellow-partakers  of  it  by  faith  in  his  promises. — The 
last  phrase  has  been  variously  interpreted  as  meaning  '  patience  like 
that  of  Christ'  and  *  patient  waiting  for  Christ's  coming.'  Both  in- 
terpretations appear  to  have  been  founded  on  the  reading  of  the  B.  T., 
'  patience  q/*  Jesus  Christ.'  But '  in  Jesus'  is  the  preferable  reading, 
as  being  that  of  ~the  most  ancient  MSS. ;  and  it  appears  to  change 
the  sense  somewhat.  When  it  is  received,  the  clause  denotes  the 
tribulation,  kingdom,  and  endurance,  of  which  they  became  fellow- 
partakers  by  becoming  "in  Christ"  (2  Co.  5;  17).  In  the  epistles 
the  churches  are  described  as  suffering  under  two  evils,  persecution 
or  troubles  from  without,  and  trials  arising  from  false  brethren  within. 
To  these  evils,  the  two  terms  here  made  use  of  appear  to  refer  re- 
spectively ;  and  on  this  view  the  relative  order  of  them  may  best  be 
accounted  for.  The  brethren  were  fellow-partakers  in  persecution, 
and  their  patient  endurance  was  sorely  tried  by  the  faults  and  frail- 
ties of  false  professors.      Stedfastness  under  persecution   and  the 
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*'  showing  forth  of  all  long-suffering'  were  essential  to  being  made 
partakers  of  tlie  kingdom.  "  We  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom.''     "  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him." 

35.  WcL8  in  the  isle  called  Patmos.  Patmos  lies  off  the  south  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  about  7  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad.  As  it 
has  neither  trees,  brooks,  nor  land  fit  for  cultivation,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  can  ever  have  been  permanently  inhabited ;  and  though 
it  is  said  that  persons  were  banished  there  in  ancient  times,  this 
appears  to  rest  on  mere  conjecture.  I  have  never  seen  any  authority 
alleged  for  the  statement ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  exist  more  than 
a  mere  allusion  to  the  island  in  two  or  three  ancient  writers. — It  has 
been  made  a  question,  whether  John  could  have  obtained  writing  ma- 
terials in  so  desolate  a  spot.  It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  the  use  of 
the  prssterite  tense  shows,  that  the  work  was  not  written  until  after 
the  seer  had  left  Patmos.  But  there  is  a  previous  question  to  these  to 
be  considered,  namely ;  Did  the  author  really  intend  to  lead  his  readers 
to  believe,  that  he  ever  was  in  Patmos  at  all ;  or  does  he  not  merely 
lay  the  scene  of  his  Vision  in  a  locality,  which  would  qualify  him 
for  being  a  suitable  representative  of  the  Church  as  then  placed  in  the 
midst  of  an  inhospitable  and  hostile  world  ?  Connected  with  this  is 
another  question  prior  to  it,  which  will  conveniently  be  considered 
with  it,  namely ;  Did  S.  John  really  see  any  Vision  at  all,  or  mean 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  he  did ;  or  did  he  not  represent  himself  as 
being  thrown  into  an  ecstacy,  and  in  that  state  seeing  a  Vision,  merely 
in  order  to  form  a  ground-work,  which  might  give  verisimilitude  to 
the  symbolic  pictures,  which  he  was  about  to  present  to  view.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  latter  alternative  in  each  case  states  what 
was  really  the  truth.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  contending 
for  the  reality  of  the  locale,  of  the  ecstacy,  and  of  the  Vision :  on  the 
contrary,  more  confidence  may  well  be  reposed  in  statements  pro- 
ceeding from  a  person  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  than  in 
a  narration  of  what  had  been  seen,  while  in  that  state  of  unconscious- 
ness which  ecstacy  implies.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  represent  such  symbolizations  as  those  with  which  the  Apocalypse 
is  occupied  as  being  seen  in  a  Vision,  and  in  a  locality  appropriate  to 
their  character  or  to  the  salient  point  in  view  (cp.  Ez.  3 ;  14,  15  : 
8 ;  3  :  40 ;  2 :  Da.  8 ;  2) :  the  latter  for  general  congruity,  the  former 
because  such  monsters  as  must  necessarily  be  depicted  would  appear 
to  be  glaringly  unsuitable  to  the  real  world.  If  the  author  has  thought 
proper  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  time  by 
clothing  his  revelation  in  a  symbolic  dress,  he  must  necessarily  pre- 
sent it  in  the  highest  perfection  of  the  mystical  science ;  and  conse- 
quently he  must  make  the  scene  and  the  circumstances  appropriate 
to  the  mode  of  representation.    When  John  says,  "  I  saw"  this  or 
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that  (as  he  does  in  almost  every  sentence)  the  generality  of  readers 
probahly  conceiye  of  his  having  seen  the  things  with  his  bodily  eyes ; 
but  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  he  could  only  have  seen  them 
in  mental  vision,  seems  evident  from  his  having  been  in  a  state  of 
ecstacy  all  the  time.  By  the  same  reason,  when  he  says  that  he  was 
in  Patmos,  <&c.,  he  may  have  meant  to  convey,  and  may  have  con- 
veyed to  his  original  readers,  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  there 
in  mental  conception  or  imagination.  And  this  view  receives  some 
countenance  from  his  manner  of  commencing  his  narration,  "I  was" 
being  the  usual  mode  of  introducing  an  imaginary  story  (see  Heng- 
stenberg  on  C.  1 ;  9).  It  is  also  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
other  occasions  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  in  spirit."  In 
C.  4 ;  2  he  is  represented  as  being  carried  in  spirit  into  heaven  :  in 
C.  17 ;  3  into  a  wilderness,  and  in  C.  21;  10  to  a  high  mountain.  This 
heaven  and  wilderness  and  mountain  are  unquestionably  symbolic, 
and  coDgruity  requires  that  Patmos  should  have  been  introduced  in 
the  same  way.  The  difference  in  respect  of  the  seer  being  said  to 
be  '  carried '  to  the  wilderness  and  the  mountain,  but  not  to  Patmos, 
merely  arises  from  his  having  had  a  previous  locus  standi  in  the  later 
instances,  but  not  in  the  first.  Cp.  Guide,  C.  2.  Those  who  hold  the 
actuality  of  the  Vision  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  many  of  the  symbolizations  to  be  represented  to  the 
eye,  or  even  to  be  conceived  of  by  the  mind  in  ecstatic  vision  as 
having  an  actual  existence.  For  example.  How  could  the  High 
Priest  be  seen  to  hold  seven  stars  in  his  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  lay  that  hand  on  the  seer  ?  How  could  a  sword  be  conceived  of  as 
issuing  from  his  mouth?  How  could  the  four  living-creatures  be 
placed  under  the  throne  as  supporters,  and  at  the  same  time  be  seen 
to  have  wings  and  eyes  on  every  part  of  them  ?  How  could  they  also 
be  able  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  throne  ;  and  moreover  to 
hold  vials  and  to  play  on  harps  at  the  same  time  ?  How  could  a  lamb 
be  represented  as  having  been  slain,  and  be  seen  to  have  seven  horns 
and  eyes ;  and  how  could  he  take  a  book  ?  How  could  the  seer  know, 
that  the  book  was  written  within  and  without  before  it  was  opened  ? 
How  could  the  whore  sit  at  once  on  the  beast,  on  the  seven  heads, 
and  on  many  waters  ?  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  difficulties  which 
might  be  suggested. — Stuart,  like  others  who  have  taken  literally  the 
statements  respecting  the  locality  and  the  vision,  in  arguing  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion,  that  John  saw  the  things  in  a  vision  in  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  and  wrote  them  down  at  the  time,  refers  to  the  frequent 
injunctions  to  him  to  write  or  not  to  write,  which  he  represents  him- 
self as  having  received, — ^to  the  fact  that  his  writing  epistles  to  the 
churches  shows,  that  he  was  not  present  with  any  of  them,  anij  in 
particular  that  he  had  not  returned,  as  Lticke  contends,  to  Ephesus, — 
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and  lastly  to  the  indications  (c.  gf.  in  4  - 1 :  7  ;  1,  9  :  15 ;  5)  of  inter- 
vals between  the  symbol izations,  during  which  what  had  preceded 
each  may  have  been  written.  Now,  in  reference' to  all  these  argu- 
ments it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  they  rest  on  a  petitio  principii  : 
they  assume  the  reality  of  the  assigned  locality  and  of  the  vision. 
Then,  they  derive  any  weight  they  may  seem  to  possess  from  a  want 
of  due  appreciation  or  observation  of  the  symbolic  representations. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  instructions  to  write  cannot  properly  be  taken 
to  have  any  more  reality  in  them  than  any  other  part  of  the  sym- 
bolizations.  They  are  a  part  of  the  necessary  symbolic  machinery, 
80  to  speak,  and  serve  either  as  a  mode  of  symbolizing  something 
specific  (as  in  10 ;  4),  or  to  give  prominence  to  "  sentimjents  of  pecu- 
liar importance"  (as  in  14;  13:  19 ;  9 :  21;  5),  or  as  a  technical 
formula  which  may  show  the  real  author  of  the  epistles.  For,  thirdly, 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  speak  of  Jobn  as  '  writing  to  the  churches,' 
as  though  the  epistles  proceeded  from  him.  They  were  '  addressed ' 
by  the  great  High  Priest  to  the  angels  of  the  churches ;  and  the  seer 
is  introduced  as  acting  the  part  of  an  amanuensis  merely  for  veri- 
similitude, and  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  symbolic  representation. 
Finally,  the  indications  of  intervals  are  merely  technical  breaks  (see 
Ouide,  p.  199)  or  necessary  transitions  from  one  branch  of  the  subject 
to  another,  not  at  all  implying  any  suspension  of  the  symbolizations. 
Seeing,  then,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  thinking,  that  the 
assigned  locality  or  the  vision  itself  were  intended  to  be  received  as 
realities,  and  considering  it  to  be  more  consistent  and  congruous  with 
the  contents  of  the  work  to  regard  them  as  parts  of  the  symbolic  ma- 
chinery, I  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  the  ques- 
tions, how  John  could  procure  writing  materials  in  Patmos,  and 
whether  he  wrote  the  Kevelation  in  Patmos  or  at  Ephesus. 

36.  On  account  of  tJie  word^  ijtc.  See  on  No.  7.  John,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  did  testify  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  suffered  perse- 
cution for  so  doing ;  but  he  may  here  (as  above  intimated)  merely 
represent  himself  as  being  driven  to  Patmos,  on  account  of  the  testi- 
mony he  gave,  in  order  to  constitute  himself  a  representative  of  the 
persecuted  Church. 

I ;  10.  37.  /  was  in  spirit.  On  the  one  hand  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  Greek  phrase  used  here,  and  in  C.  4  ;  2  :  17 ;  3  :  21 ;  10,  does  not 
mean  (as  some  Futurists  and  others  have  maintained)  in  imagination  : 
on  the  other,  that  it  does  not  mean  (as  many  writers  construe  and 
interpret  it)  in  the  Spirit,  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  want  of  the 
article  negatives  the  latter  construction :  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
former  interpretation  in  C.  4 ;  2  excludes  that  interpretation  here. 
See  the  Ouide,  p.  85.  The  phrase  is  a  technical  one,  meaning  in  a 
pneumatic,  spiritual,  or  ecstatic  state  ;  and  is  plainly  synonymous  with 
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the  iy  UoTourti  of  Acts  10 ;  10 :  11 ;  5 :  22 ;  17.     It  denotes  the  state, 
into  which  the  prophets  of  old  were  represented  as  being  brought  by 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  when  they  saw  their  visions  :  see  Eze.  1 ;  1,  3  :  8  ; 
1,3:  11;  24:  40;  1:  Je.  24;  1:  Am.  7;  1,4,7:  8;1:  Ze.  3;1:  cp. 
2  Co.  12;  2. — On  the  Lord's  day.    'H  tcvpuucfj  ^fupa  (the  dies  domi- 
nicusy  Dominical  day,  of  TertuUian  and  Yictorinus)  stands  contrasted 
with  the  Mpwrarvf  ^fitpa  of  1  Co.  4 ;  3  :  cp.  11 ;  20.     That  the  day 
called  in  Acts  20;  7 :  1  Co.  16 ;  2,   "  the  first  day  of  the  week"  is 
meant,  I  have,  I  think,  conclnsively  shown  in  the  Quide,  p.  83  ss. 
Some  Futurists  have  contended,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord's  final  judg- 
ment is  intended ;  but  various  considerations  negative  this  view.    The 
difference  of  the  phrase  used  here,  as  compared  with  that  in  1  Co. 
5 ;  5  :  2  Co.  1 ;  14 :  1  Th.  5 ;  2  :  2  Pe.  3 ;  10,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  on  purpose  to  guard  against  this  day  being  confounded  witli 
the  great '  day  of  the  Lord.'    There  is,  too,  a  manifest  appropriateness 
in  the  Vision,  which  may  be  said  to  have  for  its  basis  the  Lord's  open- 
ing announcement,  that  he  was  he  who  had  died  and  was  alive  again, 
should  be  assigned  to  the  day,  on  which  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and 
thus  became  ^^  the  firstborn  of  the  dead"  (ve.  5).     Again,  the  purport 
of  what  immediately  follows  in  the  epistles  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  dictated  by  the  Lord  on  the 
day  of  final  judgment.    John,  moreover,  could  not  have  said,  as  ho 
would  be  made  to  say  on  this  interpretation,  that  he  was  in  Patmos 
on  the  day  of  judgment.     And  the  insertion  of  the  article  does  not 
(as  some  have  supposed)  point  to  that  day,  because  it  may  have  been 
used  either  to  give  a  distinction  to  the  Lord's  day  over  common  days, 
or  to  indicate  that  the  *  high  day'  of  the  Christian  year,  the  Paschal 
day,  '  on  the  evening  of  which  the  early  Christians  were  wont  to 
assemble,  and  wait  and  worship  until  very  late  in  the  expectation  of 
Christ's  coming,'  was  had  in  view.     Let  us  however,  for  argument's 
sake,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  apparent  contrast  between  the  two 
Grreek  phrases  above  cited,  grant,  that  as  the  one  from  1  Co.  4 ;  3  may 
mean  *  the  day  of  man's  judging'  (that  is,  the  period  of  man's  ex- 
istence on  earth,  during  which  the  opinions  he  forms  have  place),  so 
the  phrase  before  us  means  '  the  day  of  the  Lord's  judging.'     What 
will  be  the  consequence  ?     Not  at  all  what  the  Futurists  contend  for 
on  the  ground  of  this  construction,  namely,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  unfulfilled,  and  will  receive  its  fulfilment  in  a  period 
of  Si  literal  years  preceding  the  final  judgment.  As  the  place  (Patmos) 
and  everything  else  is  symbolical,  so  must  the  time  be  symbolical. 
It  is  only  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  representation,  that  the  author 
has  assigned  his  vision  to  *  the  Lord's  day,'  whether  by  that  desig- 
nation be  understood  the  first  day  of  a  week  or  the  day  of  final  judg- 
ment.    And  if  the  latter  be  the  true  view,  it  will  only  follow  that 
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the  Yision  has  its  terminus  at  that  day,  but  as  to  the  time  of  its 
commencement  nothing  will  be  decided.  So  that  the  Futurists  will 
have  gained  nothing,  even  when  their  fundamental  position  is  con- 
ceded.— That  the  24  hours  of  the  Lord's  day,  neither  more  nor  less, 
were  occupied  in  the  evolution  of  the  Vision  I  have  aimed  to  show 
in  the  Guide,  p.  134  ss.,  177  ss. ;  and  having  fully  discussed  the  point 
there,  and  shown  how  the  24  heptads  into  which  the  book  resolves 
itself  are  apportioned  to  the  24  hours,  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  topic 
here. 

38.  And  I  heard  behind  me  a  hud  voice.  It  is  described  as  loud  in 
order  to  give  an  imposing  effect  to  it. — But  why  behind  him  ?  Two 
reasons  may  be  offered.  First :  to  show  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  Vision  is  to  be  considered  as  commencing,  namely,  from  the  time 
when  the  seer  first  saw  the  person  who  spoke  to  him,  which  would 
be  as  he  uttered  the  words,  lohat  thou  eeest :  see  Chiide,  p.  130  ss.  Se- 
condly (and  with  much  more  probability,  if  both  objects  were  not  had 
in  view) :  with  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from 
Wemyss's  Clavis  Symb,  p.  477  ;  "  A  voice  to  a  person  from  behind,  in 
order  to  direct  him  to  behold  a  vision  behind  him,  will  denote,  that 
the  vision  relates  to  something  past  or  existent,  and  to  be  observed  as 
well  backwards  towards  the  time  past,  as  forwards  towards  that  which 
is  to  come." 

39.  As  it  were  of  a  trumpetj — saying.  '^  One  reason  why  a  trumpet 
is  here  designated  as  the  object  of  comparison  is  the  frequent  use 
made  of  this  instrument  on  occasions  of  great  moment"  [Stuart]. 
Another  may  be,  that  a  trumpet-blast  being  the  signal  for  hostile 
armies  to  engage  in  battle,  this  heralds  as  from  afar  that  great  battle 
of  Armagedon,  which  is  the  climax  of  the  symbolizations,  and  at 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Lord's  people  are  given  as  a  prey  to  the 
fowls  of  the  air. — The  last  word  presents  another  instance  of  gram- 
matical solecism  in  the  original.  I  shall  indicate  such  by  a  bar  ( — )  be- 
fore the  word ;  and  therefore  need  not  further  advert  to  them  on 
every  occasion. 

I ;  11.  40-41.  TL  am  the  Alpha,  dx.  These  two  numbers  are  ge- 
nerally omitted  in  critical  editions ;  but  the  appositeness  with  which 
they  fall  into  the  stichoical  arrangement  (see  Quids,  p.  193)  has  led  me 
to  think,  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  be  received.  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  struck  out  without  necessarily  throwing  out  the  stichoical 
distribution ;  since  some  of  the  preceding  numbers  are  so  unusually 
lengthy  as  to  admit  of  being  divided  so  as  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
others. — The  pronoun  is  inserted  to  lay  stress  on  the  speaker. — On 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  see  on  No.  30. — The  First  and  the  Last  is  a 
synonyme  of  it  inserted  to  give  emphasis.  Cp.  Is.  41 ;  4 :  43 ;  10 : 
44;  6:  48;  12. 
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42.  And : — With  the  utterance  of  the  following  words  I  suppose 
the  seer's  vision  of  the  High  Priest,  and  therefore  the  Vision  in  the 
widest  sense  to  have  commenced. 

Synoptical  interpretation  of  the  General  Introduction.  1-2.  The  Tide 
describes  the  work  by  its  general  purport  and  object,  as  an  unveiling 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  respect  of  his  actings  on  behalf  of  his  people.  By 
means  of  this  unveiling  his  Father  commissioned  him  specially  to 
show  to  his  then  living  and  persecuted  disciples,  for  their  comfort  and 
encouragement,  certain  things  which  were  about  to  happen.  And  he, 
making  use  of  a  symbolic  angel  as  a  representative  of  himself,  com- 
municated by  S3rmbols  to  his  disciple  John  all  the  things,  which  in 
the  course  of  his  work  John  speaks  of  himself  as  seeing.  The  John 
spoken  of  is  he,  who  is  well  known  for  the  testimony  that  he  gave 
personally  in  the  face  of  persecution  to* the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
3.  In  an  Interlude  John  declares  the  blessedness  of  those  among  his 
contemporaries,  who  should  devoutly  study  the  declarations,  and 
observe  to  do  the  precepts  of  the  inspired  work  which  he  was  about  to 
write ;  since  the  time  of  the  Lord's  coming  "  to  give  the  reward  to 
his  servants,  and  to  destroy  those  who  were  destroying  the  earth" 
(11 ;  18)  was  near.  4-5.  John  proceeds  to  convey  his  Communica- 
tion to  the  seven  churches  of  proconsular  Asia  in  the  form  of  an 
Epistle.  As  an  introductory  Salutation  he  invokes  *  grace  and  peace' 
on  the  universal  church  from  the  triune  Eternal  as  manifested  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  from  the  Holy  Spirit  whom  Christ  possesses  *  without 
measure '  and  communicates  to  whom  he  will,  and  from  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  as  the  Mediator,  is  faithful  to  his  testifying,  a  first-fruit  of  the 
martyred  saints  about  to  rise  to  a  state  of  millennial  bliss,  and  a  ruler 
over  the  rulers  of  his  persecuted  people.  5-6.  John,  still  having  im- 
mediately though  not  exclusively  in  view  himself  and  his  *  fellow-par- 
takers in  the  tribulation  of  Jesus,'  ascribes  all  glory  and  dominion 
throughout  the  coming  series  of  endless  ages  to  him,  who  so  loved  his 
elect  as  to  give  himself  for  them,  who  still  loveth  them  now  that  he  is 
ascended  to  the  throne  of  glory,  and  who.  hath  set  them  free  from  the 
guilt,  power,  and  punishment  of  their  sins  through  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  his  blood :  who  hath  also  prepared  for  them  a  kingdom, 
and  hath  constituted  them  a  united  body  under  himself  as  their  Head, 
High  Priest,  and  King,  as  members  of  which  they  shall  enjoy  the 
dignity  of  kings,  and  the  privilege  of  consecrating  themselves  as 
priests  to  the  service  of  his  God  and  Father. — 7.  John  then  announces 
the  immediate  coming  of  the  Lord  to  execute  judgment  on  the  Jews 
for  their  rejection  of  him  and  persecution  of  his  disciples,  and  de- 
clares that  every  individual  in  the  land  who  had  joined  in  the  persecu- 
tion should  witness  to  his  cost  the  calamitous  consequences  attending 
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the  Lord's  coming  to  judgment,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  should 
deeply  wail  thereat.  8.  In  reference  to  this  coming,  he  declares,  that 
the  Lord  himself,  the  eternal  and  almighty  God  who  is  about  to  come, 
attaches  his  authorization  to  what  his  servant  has  stated  by  declaring 
himself  to  be  the  acting  Mediator  of  the  Mystery  from  first  to  last, 
and  implying  that,  as  surely  as  he  has  been  the  Alpha,  so  surely  he  is 
about  to  be  the  Omega  of  it.  9.  John  having  thus  commenced  his 
Epistle  with  a  Salutation,  a  Doxology,  and  a  text  or  motto  serving  to 
intimate  the  grand  event  which  will  be  the  central  and  salient  topic  of 
his  Communication,  now  proceeds  to  the  narration  of  a  Vision  which 
he  had  had,  or  might  be  supposed  to  have  had.  Designating  himself 
in  a  way,  which  indicates  the  then  afflicted  state  of  the  Church,  and 
shows  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  her  in  that 
state,  he  first  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been  compelled  (either  by 
the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  or  to  escape  from  persecution), — and  this 
in  consequence  of  the  testimony  he  had  given  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  to  take  up  his  abode  on  a  barren  rock,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  destitute  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
Thus  he  was  qualified  in  respect  of  his  outward  condition  to  personate 
the  much  afflicted  Church  in  the  symbolizations  which  he  was  about 
to  depict.  10.  He  next  describes  himself  as  chancing  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  ecstacy  on  a  certain  Lord's  day,  when  he  heard,  as  though 
proceeding  from  some  one  standing  behind  him,  a  loud  and  awe-in- 
spiring voice,  which  thus  introduced  the  speaker ;  '  I  am  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  First  and  the  Last  I '  At  the  first  sound  of  the 
voice  John  turned  round  to  see  who  the  person  was  who  spoke  to  him. 
And  by  the  time  these  words  were  uttered  he  first  beheld  the  glorious 
personage  from  whom  they  proceeded.  Hence,  at  this  point  (or,  it 
may  be,  with  No.  40)  John's  Vision  commences. 


The  VISION:  Ch.  I;  11-XXII;  5. 

The  MYSTERY  of  JESUS.    Ch's.  I ;  ll-III. 

HEPTAD  IL 

Scene  Inteoductoby  to  "  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEVEN 
STARS."     Ch.  I;  11-20. 

Introductory  Remarks.  We  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
vision,  which  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  an  introduction 
(i;  11-20)  and  a  exvelation  (ii-xxii;  6),  or  of  "  the  mtbtsrt  of  the 
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SBTEN  stars"  (i;  11-iii),  "  the  htstebt  of  god"  (iy-xx),  and  a  bup- 
PLEHEKT  to  these  (xxi-xxii ;  5).  At  present  we  have  before  us  the 
INTRODUCTION  to  the  RETELATioN-PROPEB  01  YisioN-PROPSR,  which  pre- 
sents a  scene  specially  introductory  to  the  first  mystery. 

DIY.  1.      THE  8ESR*S  COMMISSION. 

I;  11.  43-51.  *  What  thou  seest  write  in  a  roll,  and  send  to  the 
seven  churches  ; — unJto  EphesuSy  and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamos, 
and  unto  Thyatira,  and  unto  Sardis,  a/nd  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto 
Laodicea,* 

43.  What  thou  seest.     If  these  were  the  first  words  uttered  by  the 
speaker,  the  seer  could  not  have  had  timd  to  turn  round  before  they 
were  spoken.     Consequently  he  could  not  as  yet  have  seen  ev6n  the 
person  who  had  spoken  to  him ;   and  there  will  in  that  case  be  no 
ground  for  limiting  the  reference  which  is  implied  in  these  words  to 
the  epistles,  and  we  may  conclude,  that  they  were  meant  to  apply 
to  the  whole  vision.     "  What  thou  seest"  will  mean  *  what  thou  art 
now  beginning  to  see  and  shalt  see  throughout  the  Vision.'    And 
eveii  if  the  seer  was  looking  upon  the   speaker  at  the  time  these 
words  were  spoken,  and  we  should  consequently  suppose  them  to  refer 
primarily  to  him,  the  result  will  be  the  same.     For  this  symbolic 
personage  is  clearly  placed  at  the  commencement  as  a  Frontispiece, 
not  to  the  seven  epistles  only,  but  to  the  whole  Vision ;  and  all  that  fol- 
lows is  a  comment  on  or  explanation  of  this  Frontispiece, — a  de- 
scription of  the  actings  of  Jesus  in  the  character  in  which  he  appears 
here,  namely,  as  the  mediating  High  Priest  and  Kuler  of  the  Church 
of  God  of  all  time.     This  symbol  is  placed  here  as  the  centre-piece 
from  which  the  whole  radiates,  and  as  the  hierophant  who  exhibits  all 
the  scenes.     This  appears  from  its  representing  the  Mediator  of  both 
Mysteries,  from  the  statement  in  ve.  1  that  it  is  Jesus  who  by  his 
angel  showed  to  John  whatsoever  he  saw  (see  on  No.  4),  and  from  its 
being  expressly  said  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  Mystery  (4 ;  1), 
that  it  was  the  same  voice  that  had  given  him  his  commission  at  the 
first  which  called  upon  him  to  see  another  Mystery.     What,  then, 
John  was  instructed  to  write  in  a  book  was  the  whole  of  his  vision,  as 
it  is  now  contained  in  Cs.  1 ;  11-22 ;  5.     Stuart  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  merely  on  the  general  ground,  that  *  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage, in  connexion  with  the  sequel,  demands  that  the  verb  be  taken 
in  a  diffusive  sense,  as  equivalent  to  Quod  visurus  es' — Write  in  or 
copy  into  a  roll     Three  Greek  words  are  used  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  for  distinction's  sake  I  have  translated  severally  roll,  little  roll, 
and  hook.    Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  unimportant  to  keep  the  form  of  the 
document  in  view  (see  5 ;  1 :  10 ;  2),  I  have  thought  proper  to  use 
generally  the  English  word  which  would  have  that  effect. 
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44.  And  send  to  the  seven  chtirches.  Send  it,  namely,  the  roll.  And, 
as  this  roll  was  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  Vision,  it  follows  that  the 
whole  was  to  he  sent  to  each  church.  So  that,  hesides  the  message 
special  to  each  contained  in  the  several  epistles,  the  whole  Bevelation 
was  to  he  sent  as  heing  of  universal  concernment.  The  sending  of  the 
same  to  each  church  is  an  indication,  that  the  seven  churches  are  re- 
presentative of  the  Church  universal. — This  commission  John  had 
now  taken  in  hand  to  execute ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  commenced  in 
ve.  4  to  indite  an  epistle  to  the  seven  churches,  which  was  to  he  the 
medium  of  communicating  the  Bevelation. — ^How  the  roll  was  sent, 
whether  hy  a  copy  being  transmitted  to  each  church  or  by  the  original 
being  forwarded  from  one  to  another,  it  were  fruitless  to  inquire,  even 
if  the  actual  transmission  of  the  roll  were  admitted ;  but,  seeing  that 
the  names  of  the  churches  appear  to  be  used  symbolically,  and  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  even  existed  any  Christian  church  at  one  or 
two  of  the  places  mentioned,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
direction  to  send  the  roll  was  only  a  part  of  the  symbolical  machi^e^y 
(so  to  speak),  and  that  the  work  was  published  in  the  ordinary  way 
a»  one  addressed  to  the  Church  in  general,  and  certainly  not  trans- 
mitted to  the  seven  symbolical  churches,  if  to  any  symbolized  by 
them. — The  R.  T.  omits  the  word  seven, — On  the  other  hand,  it  inserts 
which  are  in  Asia,  a  reading  rejected  in  critical  editions. — The  desig- 
nation being  simply  ^the  seven  churches'  is  an  indication,  that  those 
named  must  be  introduced  symbolically ;  since  these  were  not  as  a 
whole  in  any  way  so  distinguished  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  called  '  the 
seven  churches'  of  the  Christian  world :  on  the  contrary,  several  of 
these  are  (as  I  observed  on  No.  14)  only  known  from  being  men- 
tioned here,  while  not  one  of  the  large  societies  to  which  S.  Paul 
wrote  (for  his  so-called  '  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians '  is  allowed  not  to 
have  been  addressed  to  that  church),  is  included  in  the  seven. 
Whether  they  are  severally,  or  only  as  a  whole,  used  symbolically 
may  admit  of  doubt.  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  Ouide,  P.  I.  C.  IV., 
to  show,  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  for  thinking,  that,  while  the 
seven  as  a  whole  represent  the  universal  Church,  each  particular 
church  represents  one  of  those  to  which  S.  Paul  wrote,  though  which 
in  each  case  it  is  not  likely,  that,  with  our  small  knowledge  of  their 
circumstances,  we  should  be  able  to  determine.  That  they  represent 
the  universal  Church  was  held  by  the  earliest  Commentators.  Vic- 
torinus  (ph.  a.d.  303),  whose  exposition  is  the  earliest  extant,  says ; 
"  The  seven  churches  John  made  representative  of  the  Church  uni- 
versal, herein  following  Paul,  who  £rst  taught  that  this  number  re- 
presented the  Catholic  Church  by  addressing  epistles  to  so  many." 
The  following  writers,  too,  were  of  the  same  opinion  :  Tichonius  (400), 
Andreas  (550),  Arethas  (600),  Joachim  (1150),  Albert  (1260),  Beren- 
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gaud  (1300),  Grotius,  Vitringa,  Sir  I.  Newton,  and  many  modem 
authors.  Not  a  few  have  also  held,  that  the  various  states  of  the 
seven  churches  typify  the  various  conditions,  which  the  Church  will 
successively  pass  through  to  the  end  of  time.  This  view  is  so  purely 
arbitrary  and  destitute  of  any  support  from  the  book  itself,  or  from 
agreement  with  history  hitherto,  that  I  deem  it  unworthy  of  serious 
refutation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  view  is  clearly  excluded  by  the 
fact,  that  the  arrangement  of  the  epistles  has  manifestly  been  made 
on  a  geographical  basis.  The  places  are  found  to  occur  in  a  circuit 
as  a  traveller  would  visit  them.  And  it  is  far  too  improbable  to  be 
believed,  that  the  existing  state  of  each  church  taken  in  such  an  order 
would  be  typical  of  the  successive  states  of  the  universal  Church  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  chances  against  the  order  of  locality  and  of 
time  thus  coinciding  through  a  series  of  seven  stages  would  be  im- 
mensely great.  The  true  view  I  take  to  be,  that  in  each  epistle  a 
particular  church  then  existing  and  its  existing  circumstances  were 
had  in  view.  But,  inasmuch  as  different  parts  of  the  Church  universal 
would  from  time  to  time  be  subject  to  like  trials  from  without,  and  to 
similar  troubles,  defections,  and  divisions  within,  whatsoever  was  here 
written  was  written  for  the  benefit,  comfort,  encouragement,  and  ex- 
iiortation  of  the  Church  at  large  or  of  any  part  thereof  in  so  far  as  it 
might  be  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  And  I  conceive  that  one 
object  in  addressing  the  several  churches  under  symbolical  names  was 
to  guard  against  the  general  application  being  wholly  merged  in  the 
particular  and  immediate.  Sec  the  Guide^  p.  34,  and  Stuart's  Com, 
§13. 

45.  Unto  Ephesus.  Ephesus  is  appropriately  named  first  as  being 
the  Capital  of  proconsular  Asia,  and  the  seat  of  the  largest  church. 
Here  S.  Paul  laboured  more  than  two  years :  see  Acts  Cs.  18  and  19, 
and  cp.  1  Co.  15  ;  32  :  1  Ti.  1 ;  3  :  2  Ti.  1 ;  18  :  4;  12.  At  present 
only  a  few  wretched  huts  exist  on  the  site  of  this  once  famous  city,  and 
the  situation  of  the  renowned  temple  of  Diana  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty. 

46.  And  unto  Smyrna.  Smyrna  lies  N.N.W.  of  Ephesus.  Owing 
to  its  excellent  harbour  it  is  still  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  at  present  about  150,000  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  so  large  a  city  should  not  have 
been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament;  and  scarcely  credi- 
ble, that  such  could  have  been  the  case,  if  there  had  really  existed  there 
a  church  so  spiritually  *  rich '  as  the  epistle  to  Smyrna  indicates. 

47.  And  unto  Fergamos.  Pergamos  is  nearly  due  N.  of  Smyrna,  and 
is  still  a  considerable  town.  My  last  remark  in  reference  to  Smyrna 
in  applicable  to  it  also. 

48.  And  unto  Thyatira.     Thyatira  lies  S.E.  fioni  Pergamos,  and  at 
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present  contains  about  30,000  Inhabitants.  It  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.  only  in  Acts  16  ;  14.  The  Alogi  in  the  second  century 
denied  the  existence  of  a  church  in  this  city  in  S.  John's  time. 

49.  And  unto  Sardis.  Sardis  lay  south  of  I'hyatira.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Lydia,  the  kingdom  of  the  celebrated  Croesus,  and  under  the 
Romans  was  still  a  populous  and  wealthy  city.  At  present  there  exist 
only  a  few  mud  huts  on  its  site.  Here,  again,  we  are  led  to  ask  ; 
Could  it  indeed  have  been  the  case,  that  a  considerable  church  had 
been  formed  here  in  the  time  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Luke,  as  the  address- 
ing an  epistle  to  it  implies ;  and  yet  no  allusion  have  been  made  to  it 
by  either  of  them  ? 

50.  And  unto  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  lies  about  S.E.  of  Sardis. 
It  was  once  a  largQ  city,  and  has  still  a  considerable  population.  Again, 
we  may  repeat  the  remark  suggested  by  the  want  of  any  reference  to 
this  place  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

51.  And  unto  Laodicea,  Laodicea  lay  S.E.  from  Philadelphia.  It 
was  once  a  very  populous  city,  but  has  been  for  unknown  centuries 
one  vast  mass  of  ruins.  It  was  less  than  20  miles  from  Colosse,  and 
hence  S.  Paul  could  give  the  instruction  in  Col.  4 ;  16  ;  "  Salute  the 
brethren  in  Laodicea ;  .  .  .  and  when  this  epistle  is  read  among  you, 
cause  both  that  it  be  read  in  the  church  of  Laodicea,  and  that  ye  also 
read  that  from  Laodicea."  But  much  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
bearing  of  this  passage. 

DIV.  2.    GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  of  the  symhoUcal  FRONTISPIECE. 

I ;  12-13.  52-57.  ^nd  I  turned  round  to  see  the  voice  which  was 
speaking  with  me.  Andy  having  turned  round,  I  beheld  seven  golden 
candelabra  ;  andlpne^  in  the  midst  of  the  candelabra  Wee  to  a  son  ofman, 
wearing  a  flowing  robe,  and  girt  about  the  breasts  with  a  golden  girdle, 

52.  /  turned  round.  The  Greek  word  used  here,  as  compared  with 
that  in  C.  11 ;  6,  expresses  a  complete  turning  of  the  person.  The 
action  may  be  63rmbolical,  and  denote  that,  in  order  to  obtain  an  in- 
sight into  the  deep  things  of  G-od,  a  man  must  look  wholly  to  the 
Saviour ;  since  a  revelation  of  them  is  made  only  in  and  by  Jesus. 

53.  /  beheld.  This  word  occurs  no  less  than  seventy  times,  and 
hence  may  be  regarded  as  a  technical  term,  expressive  of  the  in- 
spired seeing  of  a  prophet  or  «ccr  (see  1  Sa.  9 ;  9).  Its  occurrence  now 
for  the  first  time  is  an  indication  of  the  Vision  having  commenced. 
— Seven  golden  candelabra.  From  the  circumstance,  that  we  have 
no  article  now  in  use  which  exactly  corresponds  to  those  spoken  of 
here,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  is  the  best  English  term  to  use.  The 
things  intended  were  doubtless  similar  to  the  candlestick  which  repre- 
sented the  Jewish  Church,  and  which  Moses  was  so  strictly  enjoined 
to  make  after  the  pattern  showed  him  in  the  Mount  (Ex.  25 ;  31  ss.). 
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That  was  in  the  shape  of  a  candlestick,  but  differed  from  one  in  being 
constructed  for  use,  not  with  a  candle,  but  with  burners  to  hold  oil : 
also  in  having  not  one  only,  but  seven  lights.  Candelabrum  being 
the  nearest  term,  that  our  language  affords  to  denote  the  thing  in- 
tended, I  have  adopted  this  term. — Under  the  theocracy  there  was 
the  one  candelabrum  of  indivisibility :  under  the  monarchy  the  ten  of 
regality  (1  Kgs.  7 ;  49)  :  after  the  return  from  captivity,  when  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  functions  were  separately  administered,  the 
ttvo  of  division  (or,  more  strictly,  one  with  two  feeders.  Zee.  iv.) :  and 
here  the  seven  of  completeness  and  perfection  must  be  representative 
of  the  Church  of  all  time  under  its  perfect  form, — the  Christian.  The 
seven  times  seven  lights  denote  the  absolute  completeness  of  spiritual 
enlightenment.  The  emblematic  signification  may  be  learnt  from 
such  passages  as  the  following.  "  I  am  the  light  of  the  world."  "  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  "  Among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights"  or 
illuminators. — The  seven  lamps  of  the  Jewish  candlestick,  Josephus 
in  one  place  (Wajs,  V.  v.  6)  states,  signified  the  seven  planets :  in 
another  (Wars,  VII.  v.  5)  he  says,  that  they  represented  the  dignity 
of  the  number  seven  among  the  Jews. 

I ;  13.  55.  One  like  to  a  son  of  man,  Cp.  Da.  7 ;  13  ;  "I  saw  in 
the  night  visions,  and  behold  one  like  the  son  of  man  [LXX  :  '^  a  son 
of  man"]  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient 
of  days  [LXX  :  "  and  he  appeared  as  an  ancient  of  days,"  i.e.,  a  very 
aged  person] ;  .  .  .  and  there  was  given  him  dominion,  &c.  (ct.  Da.  3; 
25;  "the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  son  of  God:"  LXX,  "an 
angel  of  God,"  cp.  Lu.  22 ;  69,  70) :  Eze.  2-^1,  et  al  saspe  ;  "  He  said 
unto  me  ;  Son  of  man,  &c.:"  Mt.  24 ;  30,  et  al,  sospe;  "  They  shall 
see  the  son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory,  &c. : "  Rev.  14 ;  14 ;  "  Lo,  a  white  cloud  and  on  the  cloud 
one  sat  like  to  a  son  of  man,  having  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle." 
From  these  texts  we  may  gather,  that  the  phrase  son  of  man  is  a  He- 
braistic equivalent  for  a  man,  a  partaker  in  the  human  ncUure;  just  as 
son  of  God  is  a  periphrastic  synonyme  for  God  or  a  partaker  in  (he 
Divine  nature.  Like  to  a  son  of  man  will  mean  having  a  human  fonn, 
Christ  generally  designated  himself  *  the  son  of  man,'  probably  as 
being  a  distinguished  partaker  in  man's  nature,  and  also  because  his 
work  of  redemption  was  based  on  his  taking  our  nature  upon  him. 
In  C.  2 ;  18,  however,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  the  son  of  God."  By 
others  he  was  invariably  designated  by  the  contrasted  appellation, — 
that  of  exaltation,  namely,  *  the  son  of  God ;' excepting  when  he 
manifested  himself  as  the  judge  of  men,  and  then  he  is  spoken  of  as 
"  the  son  of  man,"  in  consequence  of  *  the  Father  having  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment,  because  he  is  a  son  ofm/an'  (Jo.  5  ;  27). 
Of  his  being  so  designated  there  is  only  one  instance,  which  is  in 
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Acts  7  ;  55 ;  '  Stephen  saw  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  said ;  Lo,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  son  of  man  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God/  It  is  decidedly  erroneous  to  render  the 
clause  before  us  one  like  to  the  son  of  man j  because  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original,  and  because  it  makes  the  phrase  become  equi- 
valent to  one  like  to  Jesus,  thus  representing  the  seer  as  saying  in 
effect,  that  Jesus  was  like  to  Jesus.  In  view  of  the  texts  above  cited 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Jesus  is  symbolized  by  the  glorious  per- 
sonage here  brought  to  view :  in  the  clause  before  us  the  humanity  of 
his  nature,  that  which  qualifies  him  to  be  the  judge  of  man,  is  ex- 
hibited ;  in  what  follows  his  divinity  will  be  depicted :  and  in  respect 
of  both  the  symbol  will  be  seen  to  be  modelled  after  the  precedents 
in  Da.  7 ;  13  ss.  and  10 ;  5,  6. — ^We  may  notice  here,  that  in  the 
book  of  Enoch  the  Messiah  is  designated /Son  ofOodj  Son  of  Man,  and 
also  (once)  Son  of  woman, 

66.  Wearing  a  flowing  robe.  A  loose  garment  reaching  to  the  feet 
and  perhaps  having  a  train  behind,  one  such  as  was  worn  by  priests 
and  kings  is  meant  (cp.  1  Sa.  15  ;  27 :  Is.  6 ;  1 :  Sir.  27 ;  8  :  En.  14; 
22).  Hence  it  may  be  taken  to  import,  that  the  present  wearer  sym- 
bolizes a  priest  and  king. 

57.  And  girt  about  the  breasts  with  a  golden  girdle.  The  expression 
used  in  C.  15 ;  6  differs  from  that  found  here.  Apparently,  a  narrow 
girdle  round  the  waist  is  meant  there,  but  here  a  much  broader  one. 
To  the  latter  the  idea  of  greater  splendour  would  attach.  Probably 
it  was  intended,  that  this  girdle,  as  well  as  the  apparel  generally, 
should  be  conceived  of  as  corresponding  to  those  prescribed  for  the 
High  Priest  in  Ex.  28 : — "  the  curious  girdle  ...  of  gold,  blue, 
purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen."  As  to  its  emblematic  signi- 
fication, Ep.  6 ;  14  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  it  denoted  truth. 
But  Wemyss  asserts,  that  it  is  "  the  symbol  of  strength,  activity,  and 
power ;"  and  he  refers  in  proof  thereof  to  Job  12 ;  18,  21 :  Is.  5  ;  27 : 
11 ;  5  :  22 ;  21 :  23  ;  10 :  46  ;  5  :  &c.  An  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages will  show,  however,  that  it  has  a  variety  of  figurative  significa- 
tions according  to  its  material  and  the  view  taken  of  its  use  in  each 
instance.  A  strong  leathern  girdle  may  denote  strength,  but  a  golden 
girdle  would  doubtless  be  emblematic  of  regal  or  sacerdotal  dignity, 
or  perhaps  generally  of  anything  ornamental,  such,  e.g,  as  truth  in  a 
spiritual  point  of  view.  What  Diodorus  Siculus  says  of  Alexander 
will  be  in  point  here ;  ^'  Then  he  put  on  the  Persian  diadem,  and 
clothed  himself  with  a  white  tunic,  with  the  Persian  girdle." 

DIV.  3.   BESOKIPTION  IN  DBTAIL  of  ^  VBONTISPIECB. 

I ;  14-16.  58-65.  His  head  and  hair  [were"]  white,  as  white  wool, 
as  snow  ;  and  his  eyes  as  aflame  of  fire  ;  and  his  feet  like  to  burnished 
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brass  J  as  though  they  had  been  heated  in  a  Jumace  ;  and  his  voice  as  a 
voice  of  many  toaters  : — and  having  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars  ;  and 
out  of  his  mouth  a  sharp  two-edged  broadsword  going  forth; — ai^  his  coun- 
tenance \shone\  as  tJie  sun  shineth  in  his  might. 

58.  His  head  .  .  .  white.  The  white  here  is  to  be  regarded  ad 
"  radiantly  white '*  (Lu.  9  ;  29)  or  "white  as  the  light"  (Mt.  17;  2), 
as  it  was  said  of  the  raiment  of  Jesus  at  his  transfiguration.  The 
idea  of  the  purest  splendour,  like  that  of  the  lightning  (Da.  10 ;  6), 
should  be  conveyed  by  it.  It  will  then  be  emblematic  of  the  highest 
glory,  authority,  and  excellence.  In  0.  4 ;  3  the  same  is  expressed 
by  "  he  who  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone.'' 
"  Hoar  hairs"  have  been  universally  recognised  as  conferring  a  title 
to  the  deepest  respect  and  reverence.     Op.  Is.  1 ;  18. 

59.  His  eyes  as  aflame  of  fire.  So  in  C.  19  ;  12 :  Da.  10 ;  6  :  Enoch 
105;  2,  4.  "A  lightning  glance"  is  calculated  to  strike  terror  into 
those  against  whom  it  is  directed :  a  scrutinizing  gaze  to  penetrate 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  Hence  this  figure  may  be 
emblematic  of  the  terror  with  which  those  who  oflfend  the  Lord  will 
be  stricken,  or  of  the  omniscience  with  which  he  discerns  the  most 
secret  things.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  the 
lamb  has  seven  eyes,  and  that  these  have  the  same  signification  as  the 
seven  lamps  of  fire  which  are  before  the  throne.  This  and  the  next 
item  are  repeated  in  C.  2  ;  18. 

I;  15.  GO.  His  feet  like  to  burnished  brass.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  which  is  here  rendered  by 
burnished  brass  (as  to  which  critics  differ  much),  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  intention  has  been  to  convey  the  same  meaning  that 
is  given  by  the  corresponding  simile  in  C.  10 ;  2 ;  "  his  feet  as  it 
were  pillars  of  fire."  In  both  places  it  is  intended  to  represent  the 
feet  and  legs  of  the  symbolic  figure  as  of  a  burning  brilliancy,  like 
that  of  highly  polished  brass  or  of  metal  heated  to  a  white  heat ;  and 
this  with  the  view  to  denote,  that  the  person  symbolized  is  able  and 
ready  to  tread  under  his  feet  and  to  reduce  as  it  were  to  ashes  all  his 
adversaries  :  cp.  10 ;  3  :  19 ;  15  :  Ps.  107  ;  16  :  Is.  65  ;  4  :  Mi.  4 ;  13. 
The  prototypes  may  be  found  in  Da.  7 ;  9  (where  "  his  throne  like 
the  fiery  flame  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire"  correspond  to  this 
symbolization)  :  Da.  10 ;  6  :  Ez.  1 ;  7  ("  their  feet  sparkled  like  the 
colour  of  burnished  brass"),  27 :  8  ;  2. 

61.-45  though  they  had  been  heated  in  a  furnace.  It  might  have 
been  expected,  that  this  simile  would  have  been  used  in  reference  to 
the  brass,  and  not  to  the  feet ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  though  in  two 
or  three  MSS.  and  some  versions  the  reading  appears  to  have  been 
adapted  to  suit  what  is  the  obvious  sense. 

02.  His  voice  as  it  we^-e  a  voice  of  many  vxUers.     The  roaring  of  the 
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sea  and  the  ruBliing  deafening  sound  of  mighty  cataracts  has 
been  regarded  as  grand  in  the  extreme  and  calculated  to  inspire  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  terror.  Hence  this  simile  depicts  the  awe  with  which 
every  utterance  of  the  great  High  Priest  must  be  received.  There  are 
many  instances  of  its  use  :  see  14;  2  :  19 ;  6  :  Ez.  1 ;  24 :  43 ;  2  :  cp. 
Da.  2  ;  6  :  4  Ez.  6  ;  17. 

I ;  16.  63.  Having  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars.  *  In  his  right 
hand'  as  the  place  of  honour.  Cp.  ve.  20 ;  *  The  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  churches.'  In  expounding  that  verse  we  shall  inquire  into  the 
exact  meaning  of  stars  and  angels.  The  stars  being  held  in  the  hand 
denotes,  that  the  things  signified  by  them  belonged  to  or  were  at  the 
disposal  of  him  who  held  them.  Commentators  have  busied  them- 
selves with  devising  solutions  of  the  question,  How  the  stars  should 
be  conceived  of  as  disposed  or  arranged  tn  or  on  the  hand.  In  my 
opinion  to  indulge  in  conjectures  on  such  points  is  idle  and  unprofit- 
able. The  symbols  never  were  designed  to  be  and  never  were  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  and  no  ingenuity  could  frame  a  tolerable  sketch  of 
many  of  them,  e,g.  a  slain  lamb  with  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes 
holding  and  opening  a  seven-seal  roll.  Such  monsters  as  the  dragon 
of  C.  12  or  the  beast  of  C.  13  are  no  more  adapted  for  pictorial  repre- 
sentation than  they  are  for  real  existence. 

64.  Out  of  his  mouth  a  sharp  hoo-edged  broadsword  going  forth.  Here, 
again,  commentators,  through  the  want  of  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
mode  of  symbolic  representation,  have  taken  different  views.  Some, 
stumbling  at  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  of,  or  rather  of  representing 
on  canvass  a  sword  as  placed  in  a  person's  mouth,  have  not  scrupled 
to  resolve  this  statement  into  a  merely  figurative  expression,  setting 
forth  the  power  of  the  divine  word  to  destroy.  Yet  this  clause  is 
more  plain  and  precise  than  most  of  those  which  precede  it.  Its 
statement  is  not  *  there  went  foith  as  it  were  a  sword,'  but  '  there  went 
forth  a  sword.'  And  there  is  no  more  real  difficulty  in  conceiving  of 
a  symbolic  sword  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  a  symbolic  figure 
than  will  be  found  in  fifty  other  instances, — less,  indeed,  if  we  sup- 
pose *  the  breath  of  his  mouth'  (cp.  Ps.  33 ;  6  :  Is.  11 ;  4 :  2  Th.  2  ; 
8  :  4  Ez.  13 ;  4,  10)  to  assume  a  sword-like  shape.  A  sword  is  a  com- 
mon emblem  of  destruction  or  excision  :  see  He.  4;  12  :  Wis.  18  ;  15, 
16 :  Enoch  61 ;  4,  and  cp.  Ps.  57 ;  4  :  69 ;  7  :  Job  5  ;  15  :  Is.  49  ;  2. 
Here  it  is  placed  in  the  mouth  to  denote,  that  the  glorious  personage 
symbolized  has  need  of  no  other  weapon  than  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 
"  By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  hosts 
of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth."  And  so,  "  by  the  blast  of  God 
the  wicked  perish,  and  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  are  they  con- 
sumed :"  "  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  will  he  slay  the  wicked."  This 
symbol  occurs  again  in  C.  2 ;  12,  16 :  19 ;  15.     In  the  last  passage. 
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where  the  Lord  is  symbolized  as  coming  to  the  great  final  conflict,  it 
is  added  "  that  with  it  he  might  smite  the  nations/'  which  shows  that 
the  symbol  has  not  a  merely  spiritual  signification. 

66.  H%8  countenance  [shone']  as  the  aun  ehineth  in  his  might.  The  pro- 
totype is  in  Ju.  5  ;  31, — a  text  which  may  have  suggested  the  juxta- 
position of  the  preceding  symbol ;  "  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  0 
Lord"  (to  this  the  sword  corresponds  here);  but  let  them  that  love 
him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might,'* — ^his  mid-day 
splendour  (that  is,  all-glorious,  resplendent,  and  irresistible).  Again, 
in  C.  10  ;  2  it  is  said  of  a  symbol  of  Christ ;  "  His  face  was  as  it  were 
the  sun  :"  in  20 ;  11 ;  "  from  his  face  the  heavens  and  the  earth  fled 
away:"  in  22;  4; '  his  servants  shall  see  his  face.'  Cp.  Mt.  13  ;  43  : 
17;  2. 

Having  now  completed  our  inspection  of  the  portraiture  of  this 
symbolic  figure,  as  depicted  in  three  general  statements  and  seven  which 
enter  into  details,  we  must  advert  to  two  or  three  points  connected 
therewith. — 1st.  It  is  observable,  that,  while  the  symbol,  which  at  the 
commencement  of  the  old  Mystery  (6 ;  2)  represents  Jesus  going  forth 
in  order  that  he  might  conquer,  receives  the  conqueror*s  crown,  and 
while  that,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Mystery  symbolizes  him  as  come 
to  achieve  the  final  conquest,  has  the  ^  many  diadems'  of  supreme 
power,  the  symbol  before  us  has  no  crown  or -diadem  at  all.  How  is 
this  ?  It  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis,  that 
Jesus  is  primarily  presented  to  view  here  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  as 
Mediator  and  Head  of  his  Church  indeed,  but  before  he  has  completed 
his  conquests  or  taken  the  kingdom. — 2dly.  We  may  here  for  com- 
parison suitably  advert  to  some  symbolizations  similar  to  that  we  have 
been  considering.  Da.  7  ;  9  ss. ;  "  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose 
garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure 
wool :  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning 
fire.  A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him :"  <&c. 
Da.  10 ;  5,  6 ;  ^'  Behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen,  whose  loins 
were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz  :  his  body  also  was  like  the  beryl, 
and  his  face  as  the  appearance  of  lightning,  and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of 
fire,  and  his  arms  and  his  feet  like  in  colour  to  polished  brass,  and  the 
voice  of  his  words  like  the  voice  of  a  multitude.  .  .  .  And  there  re- 
mained no  strength  in  me.  .  .  .  And  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  his 
words,  then  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep  on  my  face.  And  a  hand  touched 
me  which  set  me  on  my  knees  and  on  the  palms  of  my  hands."  The 
Cabbalistic  doctrine  of  the  Sephiroth  or  personification  of  the  divine 
attributes  should  be  compared  with  these,  and  will  furnish  a  valuable 
check  on  our  interpretations.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  is  it,  that 
the  number  of  the  Sephiroth  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  items  in  the 
description  of  the  High  Priest,  each  being  ten,  and  this  tea  similarly 
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divided  iuto  three  and  seven,  of  which  the  triad  has  heen  supposed  to 
correspond  to  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  heptad  may  perhaps 
answer  to  the  seven  presence-angels.     '  To  the  divine  Being,  simply 
coriBidered,  the  generic  appellation  of  the  Endless  or  Infinite  One  is 
given/    (The  analogue  of  this  may  he  found  in  the  '  Who  is  and  who 
ttxts  and  who  cometh'  of  ve.  4,  in  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  ve.  8,  and  in 
the  First  and  the  last  of  ve.  17.)     '  Then  to  him  are  ascribed  parts  or 
attributes,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  figure  or  form 
like  to  that  of  a  man'  ("  One  like  to  a  son  of  man  ").     These  are  the 
Sephiroth.     1.  A  crown  or  regal  dominion  and  gloiy  answera  to  the 
head.    2  and  3.  Wisdom  and  intelligence  =  the  two  eyes.     4  and  5. 
Greatness  and  might  =  the  two  shoulders  and  arms.     6.  Omainmt  = 
a  girdle  magnificently  adorned.     7  and  8.  Splendour  and  majesty  = 
the    loins  bedecked  with  glittering  weapons.     9.  Foundation  =  the 
feet.     10.  Kingdom  =  the  footstool  under  the  feet.     While  the  details 
in  this  representation  materially  differ  from  those  in  the  symboliza- 
tions  before  us,  it  is  manifest  that  both  these  symbolic  figures  are  con- 
structed on  the  same  basis  and  general  principles,  and  so  as  to  give 
similar  results.     The  numerical  total  and  its  division  are  the  same  in 
both,  while  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  details  are  different. 
Such  (that  is,  generic  agreement  and  specific  diversity)  appears  to 
have  been  the  general  rule  in  framing  such  symbolizations. — 3dly. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  symbolization  before  us  with  the  passages 
just  cited,  in  which  the  Eternal  is  similarly  symbolized,  it  is  evident 
that  John  has  intended  to  exhibit  Jesus  as  being  a  partaker  in  the 
divine  nature ;  for  he  has  in  the  same  way  attributed  the  same  attri- 
butes to  him  as  in  the  precedents  are  attributed  to  Jehovah. 

DIV.  4.      JOHN  SWOONS. 

I ;  17.  66-67.  And  when  I  beheld  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  [one] 
dead. 

In  this  and  the  next  statement  the  author  has  closely  followed  the 
precedent  in  Daniel  just  cited.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
established  rule  in  such  theophanies  to  represent  the  seer  as  being  so 
overpowered  as  to  swoon  away :  cp.  Ex.  33 ;  20  :  1  Kgs.  19 ;  13  :  Is. 
6;  6:  Ez.  1 ;  28 :  43;  3 :  Da.  8;  17,  18,  27:  10;  8,  17 :  En.  58 ;  1-3  : 
70 ;  3,  4 :  4  Ez.  10 ;  30 :  12 ;  5,  6.  There  are  not,  however,  wanting 
those  who  conceive  of  this  swooning  and  raising  up  of  the  seer  as 
being  real  facts  that  occurre  .  Those  who  do  so  must  indeed  be  care- 
less and  inconsiderate  readers.  For,  1st,  how  could  John  be  conscious 
of  swooning,  while  in  an  ecstatic  state  ?  2d]y,  How  could  a  symbolical, 
and  therefore  a  purely  imaginative  person  lay  a  hand  upon  him.  3dly, 
How  could  he  put  his  right  hand  upon  him,  while  in  it  he  held  seven 
stars  ?    4th1y,  Was  not  this  and  everything  seen  in  a  vision  (cp.  9 ; 
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17);  and  must  it  not  therefore  have  been  purely  visionary?  But, 
lastly,  has  not  sufficient  reason  been  shown  for  thinking,  that  the 
vision  itself  was  visionary,  that  is,  unreal  and  imaginary,  being  only 
a  mode  of  introducing  those  representations  by  symbolical  pictures 
which  were  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  day?  All  that  would  be  con- 
veyed by  the  narration  of  these  acts,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
real,  would  be  an  exalted  idea  of  the  surpassing  majesty  and  glory  of 
the  personage,  a  glance  at  whom  could  produce  such  an  effect ;  and 
this  is  equally  conveyed,  if  the  whole  is  symbolical,  while  the  incon- 
gruity, amounting  to  the  absurd,  of  mixing  up  the  real  and  the  unreal 
in  such  a  scene  is  avoided.  So  that  nothing  whatever  is  sacrificed  by 
the  view  for  which  I  contend,  and  consistency  of  interpretation  is 
maintained. — A  somewhat  similar  scene,  in  which  the  seer  throws 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  hierophant,  and  is  by  him  raised  up,  may 
be  found  in  C.  19  ;  10  and  another  in  C.  22 ;  8. 

Div.  5.     The  HIGH  PRIEST  raises  and  encourages  the  seer. 
I ;  18.     68-72.     And  he  ptU  his  right  [hand]  upon  me,  saying;  ^Fear 
not :  E  am  the  First  and  the  Last  and  the  Living  One  ;  and  I  was  d^ad, 
and  lol  I  live  unto  the  ceons  of  ceons  ;  and  I  have  the  keys  of  Death  and 
Hades: 

68.  He  put,  dec.  So  in  the  precedent;  "Fear  not,  Daniel"  (10; 
12). 

69.  3E  am,  <jtc.  I  have  connected  the  clauses  in  a  different  way  to 
that  of  the  A.  V. ;  Ist,  because  the  form  of  the  phrases  in  the  Greek 
indicates  that  which  I  have  adopted ;  2dly,  because  this  appears  to 
be  a  clause  of  three  members  parallel  to  that  in  ve.  4  &  ve.  8 ;  3dly, 
because  by  so  doing  two  parallelistic  clauses  of  three  members  each 
are  formed ;  and  4thly,  because  the  connexion  of  the  phrases  in  the 
A.  V.  exhibits  a  hysteron  proteron  by  making  who  liveth  appear  to  stand 
before  who  toas  dead.  See  on  16,  30,  and  cp.  21 ;  6  :  22 ;  13.  That 
these  predicates  of  the  eternal  and  selfexistent  (rod  are  claimed  for 
Jesus  is  another  testimony  to  his  being  '  very  God.'  The  Living  One 
in  particular  was  *  the  designation  used  by  the  Hebrews  to  distinguish 
the  true  God  from  all  false  ones.' 

70-71.  E  was  dead,  &c,  '  I  was  indeed  subject  to  the  power  of 
death,  yet  only  for  a  little  while ;  for  now  I  have  risen  to  a  life  with- 
out end.'  The  basis  of  Christ's  work  of  redemption  is  his  deity, — ^his 
being  the  ever-living  One.  Then,  the  effecting  of  that  work  was 
carried  out  by  his  ^  dying  for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation.' And  thus  he  established  a  title  to  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  keys  of  the  unseen  world,  whereby  he  might  give  eternal  life 
to  whomsoever  he  would. — ^In  this  reference  to  Christ's  resurrection 
there  may  be  thought  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  day  on  which  these 
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things  were  taking  place,  as  being  the  resurrection-day,  "  the  first  day 
of  the  week." — I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  this  reference  to 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  close  connexion  with  his  raising 
the  seer  from  a  state  of  apparent  death,  and  the  assignment  of  his  own 
death  and  revival  as  a  reason  why  John  should  banish  all  fear,  may 
be  regarded  as  emblematical  of  the  resurrection  of  all  men  being  due 
to  Christ's  resurrection.  "  Because  I  live,"  it  is  virtually  declared, 
"  ye  shall  live  also."  John's  swooning  may  denote,  that  in  the  man 
*  Adam  all  die :'  Christ's  raising  him,  that  in  the  God-man  ^  Christ  all 
are  made  alive.' — The  Atfien  which  terminates  these  clauses  in  the 
R.  T.  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  rightly  rejected  in  the  critical  editions. 

72.  /  have,  <jhc.  In  the  B.  T.  the  two  principal  terms  are  transposed. 
But  this  reading  is  ill  supported  by  MSS.  authority,  and  is  in  itself 
improbable  as  involving  a  hysteron-proteron. — Death  and  Hades  form  a 
composite  symbol,  which  in  the  symbolic  scheme  stands  as  the  seventh 
and  last  of  the  enemies  of  Christ's  people:  "  the  last  enemy  is  Death." 
Here,  in  C.  6  ;  8,  and  in  20 ;  13,  14,  they  are  personified  as  two  indi- 
viduals (cp.  Je.  9  ;  21 :  La.  1 ;  20  :  Ha.  2 ;  5),  of  whom  Death  keeps 
the  keys  of  the  receptacle  which  belongs  to  Hades.  They  symbolize 
the  places,  which  in  the  system  of  the  ancients  had  the  general  name 
of  Hades  :  see  under  hell  in  Cruden  about  50  texts.  For  a  scheme  of 
the  arrangement  of  these,  according  to  the  opinions  entertained  in  S. 
John's  time,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Introd.  §4:3;  [3],  In  the 
works  of  Josephus  may  be  found,  "  An  extract  out  of  Josephus's  dis- 
course to  the  Greeks  concerning  Hades  : "  and  inasmuch  as,  though 
critics  have  denied  its  genuineness,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  has  as  good 
claims  to  be  received  as  the  production  of  such  an  author  as  any  of 
the  works  which  bear  his  name,  I  give  here  the  following  brief  sum- 
mary of  it.  '  Hades  is  a  subterranean  region,  wherein  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  and  the  unrighteous  are  detained,  though  not  in  the  same 
place.  Angels  are  appointed  as  guardians  over  the  souls,  who  award 
temporary  punishments  according  to  the  conduct  of  each.  In  this 
region  there  is  a  lake  of  fire,  into  which  no  one  has  yet  been  cast ; 
but  on  a  day  predetermined  by  God  for  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies 
of  all  to  judgment  the  unrighteous  will  be  consigned  to  it,  while  the 
righteous  will  obtain  an  eternal  kingdom.  At  the  entrance  gate  of 
Hades,  righteous  persons  are  received  by  angels  and  conducted  to  a 
region  of  light  (cp.  Re.  21 ;  25)  on  the  right  hand,  where  the  right- 
eous have  resided  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  where  they 
possess  every  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  the  just  (cp.  He.  13  ;  23), 
free  from  toil,  and  burning  heat,  and  piercing  cold  (cp.  Re.  7 ;  16), 
until  they  shall  enter  on  the  rest  and  eternal  new  life,  which  is  to 
succeed  this  state.  This  place  we  call  Abraham's  bosom  (cp.  Lu.  16  ; 
22).     On  the  other  hand,  the  souls  of  the  unrighteous  will  be  dragged 
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downwards  to  a  place  of  darkness  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grehenna 
itself  (that  is,  of  the  lake  of  fire—"  the  Hades"  of  Lu.  16  ;  23) ;  where, 
by  the  near  prospect  of  the  fire,  they  will  be  punished  by  a  fearful 
expectation  of  future  judgment  (cp.  He.  10 ;  27);  and  not  only  so, 
but  by  seeing  the  choir  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  just  they  will  be 
thereby  also  punished;  for  a  chaos  deep  and  large  (the  'chasm'  or 
gulf  of  Lu.  16  ;  26)  is  fixed  between  the  two  places,  so  that  a  right- 
eous person  who  might  have  compassion  upon  them,  or  an  unrighteous 
if  one  were  bold  enough  to  make  the  attempt,  could  not  pass  from  the 
one  place  to  the  other  (cp.  Lu.  16  ;  26).     Not  only  will  the  souls  of 
men  be  immortal,  but  their  bodies  also.     For,  although  the  body  be 
dissolved  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  original  transgression,  it  exists 
still,  and  is  like  to  grain  which  is  sown.     For  what  is  sown  is  indeed 
sown  bare  grain  :  but  at  the  mighty  sound  of  the  Creator  it  will  sprout 
up.     The  righteous  will  be  raised  in  a  clothed  (cp.  2  Co.  5  ;  2),  puri- 
fied, and  glorious  condition  (cp.  1  Co.  15  ;  37,  52);  but  the  unright- 
eous with  bodies  not  changed,  and  liable  to  diseases,  and  suffering 
from  those  by  which  they  died.     For  all  shall  be  brought  before  God 
the  Word ;  since  to  him  whom  we  call  Christ  hath  the  Father  com- 
mitted all  judgment,  and  he  will  give  to  those  who  have  done  well 
an  eternal  fruition,  but  to  the  lovers  of  wicked  works  eternal  punish- 
ment (cp.  Be.  20 ;  11  ss.)    The  righteous  wiU  enjoy  the  heavenly  - 
kingdom,  in  which  there  is  no  sleep,  no  sorrow,  no  night  nor  day,  no 
Kun  nor  moon  (cp.  Ee.  21 ;  4,  10,  23 :  22 ;  5).     The  earth  will  not 
then  be  difficult  to  pass  over,  nor  will  there  be  any  fearful  roaring  of 
the  sea  (Be.  21 ;  1).    The  righteous  will  continue  on  the  earth  ;  and, 
together  with  good  angels  and  spirits,  will  form   a  choir  to  sing 
praises  to  God,  with  whom  the  whole  creation   also  will  lift  up  a 
perpetual  hymn  from  corruption  to  incorruption  (Re.  5 ;  9-14 :  Bo.  8 ; 
19-23).   "  In  whatsoever  ways  I  find  you,  in  them  will  I  judge  you:" 
so  saith  THE  END  of  all  things  (Re.  22  ;  13).     "  To  God  be  the  glory 
and  the  dominion  unto  the  seons  of  seons.     Amen."   (Re.  1 ;   6).' 
The  points  of  similarity  to  the  Apocalypse  in  the  foregoing  abstract 
(which  I  have  indicated  by  references)  will  be  useful  in  the  subse- 
quent exposition.     In  Enoch,  C.  22,  is  a  passage  similar  in  some 
respects  to  the  foregoing. — Keys,  as  associated  with  the  ideas  of  lock- 
ing up  and  unlocking,  are  frequently  used  figuratively  in  Jewish  writ- 
ings :  see,  e.g.,  Ps.  9  ;  13  :  Is.  22  ;  22  :  38  ;  10 :  Mt.  16  ;  18  :  Re.  3 ;  7  : 
9 ;  1 :  20 ;  1.     So  also  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  represented  with 
keys  in  their  hands,  and  Juno  was  said  to  keep  the  keys  of  marriage. 
— That  Christ's  possession  of  the  keys  of  Death  and  Hades  is  here 
affirmed  denotes,  that  he  has  absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  to  give 
eternal  life  or  eternal  death  according  to  his  judgment.     And  this 
power,   the   connexion  implies,  he  obtained   through  his  expiatoiy 
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death  and  his  resurrection  to  an  eternal  life,  the  efficacy  and  accept* 
ableness  of  which  consisted  in  his  being  the  ever-liying  One.  And 
these  several  facts  furnished  the  grounds  why  the  seer  had  no  cause 
to  be  afraid.  The  person  who  addressed  him  was  the  God-man  Me- 
diator, who  had  heen  acting  as  such  from  first  to  last  under  the  older 
dispensation  :  he  had  now  accomplished  the  work  of  redemption  :  in 
consequence  he  had  obtained  full  powers  over  the  world  of  spirits  : — 
being  such,  and  having  done  such  great  things  and  obtained  such 
power  for  the  sake  and  benefit  of  his  Church,  his  mission  could  only 
be  one  of  grace  and  loving-kindness,  and  calculated  to  confer  honour 
and  happiness  on  that  representative  of  his  Church,  who  was  privileged 
to  receive  and  convey  it.  And  let  it  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
that  John  acts  here  and  elsewhere  as  the  representative  of  the  Church; 
and  his  emotions  and  actions  are  simply  intended  to  symbolize  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  with  which  the  things  would  or  should  be 
received  and  regarded  by  the  Church. 

DIV.  6.      THB  HIGH  PRIEST  stotes  the  SUBJBOT-MATTSB  GBNE&ALLT. 

I ;  19.  73-75.  *  Write,  then,  the  things  which  thou  hast  beheld,  and 
the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  are  ahotU  to  happen  after  these.' 

The  coDJimction  at  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  found  in 
the  B.  T.,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  reading. 
The  connexion  indicated  by  it  is  a  point  of  some  importance.  If  it 
refers  to  the  context  which  immediately  precedes  it,  and  thus  shows 
that  the  commaud  it  introduces  is  based  upon  the  statements  thereio, 
we  ought,  I  think,  to  translate.  Write  therefore,  and  to  dissociate  Nos. 
70-72  from  the  Fear  not  of  No.  69.  A  good  sense  would  be  made  by 
the  close  connexion  of  70-72  with  73-75,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
Guide,  p.  68,  where  I  adopted  this  construction.  But  I  have  since 
been  led  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  connexion.  Nos.  70-72  cer- 
tainly seem  to  stand  connected  in  the  way  I  have  just  shown  with 
No.  69  as  the  basis  of  the  Fear  not ;  and,  if  so,  it  does  not  appear 
probable,  that  they  would  also  form  the  basis  of  Nos.  73-75.  Then, 
we  should  observe,  that  the  speaker  having  begun  his  address  to  the 
seer  with  these  words  ;  '  What  _thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  &c.,'  his 
address  was  cut  short  by  the  swooning  of  the  seer,  which  necessitated 
him  to  digress  into  some  words  of  encouragement.  In  the  book  this 
digression  is  unavoidably  made  to  appear  longer  than  it  actually  was, 
in  consequence  of  the  author  being  compelled  to  introduce  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  person  who  spoke  to  him,  in  order  to  account  for  the  effect 
produced  upon  himself.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
matter  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  and  which  is  contained  in  vv. 
12-18,  is  digressive.  And  if  so,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  thread  of 
the  speaker's  address  unbroken,  we  must  connect  the  words  with 
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which  he  resumes  what  he  began  to  say  with  those  which  he  was 
uttering,  when  he  was  interrupted.  That  he  resumes  what  he  was 
saying  in  ve.  11  seems  clear  from  the  repetition  of  the  word  writCy 
which  serves  as  a  catchword  to  indicate  a  connexion  with  the  same 
word  in  ve.  11.  Connecting,  then,  ve.  19  with  ve.  11,  we  shall  read : — 
*  What  thou  seest  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  to  the  seven  churches. 
.  .  .  Write,  then,  the  things  which  thou  hast  beheld,  &c.*  On  this 
construction  we  must  regard  the  connecting  particle  as  continuative 
or  transitive  rather  than  inferential.  Stuart  takes  this  view,  rendering 
it  "  now,  now  then,  i.  e.  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said." 
I  would  add,  that  possibly  this  particle  may  have  been  designed  to 
make  a  double  reference,  i.e.  both  to  the  commencement  of  the 
speaker's  address  and  to  his  digression,  these  two  meeting  in  it  as  at 
a  common  terminus. 

In  the  Guide,  pp.  59-66,  I  have  so  fully  examined  the  various 
translations  and  interpretations  of  the  important  text  before  us,  that 
I  need  not  do  more  here  than  state  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived 
there,  subject  however  to  such  small  modifications  as  I  have  since 
seen  reason  to  adopt.  This  text,  then,  states  in  general  and  literal 
terms  the  chief  subject-matter  of  the  book.  It  relates  not  to  the 
symbols,  but  to  the  things  symbolized.  The  two  last  clauses  are  not 
in  apposition  with,  nor  both  nor  either  of  them  explanatory  of  the 
first ;  but  the  three  are  independent  of  and  successive  to  one  another. 
Primarily  and  immediately  they  refer  to  the  things  which  had,  did  at 
the  time  of  writing,  or  should  subsequently  come  under  the  seer*s 
personal  observation.  This  appears  generally  from  such  being  the 
most  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  the  whole,  and  in  particular  from 
the  wording  of  the  third  clause  plainly  indicating  a  limited  time,  such 
a  limitation  being  by  the  evidently  intended  parallelism  and  equipoise 
between  the  extremes  extended  to  the  first.  It  is  confirmed,  too,  by 
the  facts,  that  two  thirds  of  the  historical  portion  of  the  work  are 
devoted  to  events  which  would  be  comprehended  within  the  limits 
thus  indicated,  and  that  these  events  would  be  those  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  parties  for  whom  the  book  was  immediately  written.  But, 
while  this  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  primary  meaning  of  the  instruc- 
tion, I  consider  that,  from  the  form  into  which  it  is  thrown  (when 
compared  with  the  BimHax  formulce  in  C.  1;  4,  8:  4;  8  :  11 ;  17 :  &c.), 
we  may  infer,  that  it  was  designed  to  have  a  secondary  application 
and  a  wider  range,  so  as  to  extend  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
*  the  revelation  of  Jesus,*  and  thus  to  be  commensurate  with  the 
period  in  reference  to  which  he  is  styled  "  the  First  and  the  Last," 
that  is  to  say,  the  period  of  his  acting  as  a  Mediator  or  the  duration 
of  time  in  reference  to  man. 
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Div.  7.  The  HIGH  PKiEST  sixLtes  the  subject  of  ike  first  division  of  the 

BevelcUion, 

I ;  20.  76-80.  [TFWfe]  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  didst 
behold  upon  my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candelabra,  (The  seven 
stars  are  angels  of  the  seven  churches^  and  the  seven  candelabra  are  sevefi 
churches.) 

76.  The  connexion  of  this  clause  with  the  preceding  context  is  a 
point  of  considerable  importance.  The  Greek  admits  of  three  con- 
structions. 1st,  Mystery  may  be  in  apposition  with  the  *  things' 
spoken  of  in  ve.  19.  2dly,  It  may  be  the  Accusative  absolute.  3dly, 
It  may  be  the  Ace.  case  after  the  verb  tvrite  understood. — On  the  first 
construction  this  sentence  will  furnish  the  symbolical  equivalent  for 
the  literal  statement  contained  in  ve.  19.  But  this  it  cannot  be ;  for 
no  ingenuity  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  Mystery  of  the  seven 
churches,  as  it  is  contained  in  Cs.  2  and  8,  corresponds  to  and  is  co- 
extensive with  what  John  had  seen,  did  see,  and  would  thereafter  see. 
Besides,  it  is  unaccountable,  that  the  symbolic  equivalent  should 
follow  the  literal  statement, — the  obscure  come  after  the  plain :  this 
would  be  a  palpable  hysteronrfroteron,  Stuart,  indeed,  holds  that  mys- 
tery is  '  in  apposition  with  and  exegetical  oV  the  first  of  the  three 
clauses  in  ve.  19, — the  things  which  thou  didst  behold.  But  to  regard 
the  word  as  being  in  apposition  with  this  clause  is  a  purely  arbitrary 
construction,  arising  out  of  and  devised  to  aflford  a  basis  for  his  own 
interpretation.  If  it  were  in  apposition  with  one  only  of  the  three 
clauses,  the  last  and  not  the  first  would  naturally  be  the  one.  But 
the  three  taken  together  are  obviously  designed  to  represent  one  un- 
divided thing.  And  therefore  mystery  must  stand  in  apposition  with 
the  whole,  if  with  any.  But  this,  I  have  just  shown,  cannot  be  the 
case.  As  to  its  being  "  epexegetical''  of  the  first  clause,  it  may  suffice 
to  ask ;  How  can  a  symbol  or  a  symbolic  phrase  be  explanatory  of  a 
phrase  in  literal  terms  ?  And  is  not  this  in  the  present  instance  spe- 
cially shown  to  be  an  untenable  view  by  its  having  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  append  an  explanation  of  this  symbolic  phrase  to  it  ? — ^To 
the  second  construction  I  have  no  objection  to  make ;  but  I  consider 
the  third  more  grammatical  and  natural,  and  therefore  preferable. — 
The  third,  as  well  as  the  second,  Stuart  allows  to  be  admissible  ;  and 
the  style  of  the  writer,  together  with  the  now  demonstrated  inadmis- 
sibility of  the  only  other  construction  that  makes  any  material  differr 
ence,  prove  it  to  be  the  true  one.  It  is  the  writer's  common  practice 
similarly  to  omit  a  word,  when  he  has  had  occasion  to  use  it  just 
before :  see,  c.^r.  C.  10  j  6,  7  :  11 ;  15  :  13 ;  3  :  20 ;  4.— The  result  of 
this  inquiry  is,  that  the  first  sentence  in  this  verse  will  be  indepen- 
dent of  that  in  the  preceding  one.     And  consequently,  while  ve.  19 
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contains  an  instniction  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Revelation  as 
a  whole,  ve.  20  will  be  seen  to  contain  an  instniction  as  to  that  of  the 
first  division  of  it  in  particular. — The  word  Mystery  appears  to  be 
used  in  the  Apocalypse  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  or  technical  sense.  It 
occurs  in  four  places  :  1 ;  20  ;  "  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars  :"  10 ; 
7 ;  "  the  Mystery  of  Gkxi  :"  17 ;  7  ;  "  the  Mystery  of  the  woman  and 
the  beast,"  with  which  the  whore's  name  of  "  Mystery"  in  ve.  5  is 
virtually  identical,  and  which  is  the  same  with  "  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity" of  2  Th.  2 ;  7.  The  term  itself  in  its  Apocalyptic  use  denotes 
a  religious  system  or  dispensation  as  represented  mystically  :  and  the 
three  phrases  in  which  it  appears  signify  respectively  the  religious 
systems  of  Christianity,  of  Judaism,  and  of  Heathenism,  the  last  as 
upheld  and  actuated  by  the  despotic  and  persecuting  power  of  the 
Roman  Csssars.  In  its  New  Testament  use  generally  it  signifies 
something,  which  has  been  or  is  secret  or  hidden  (I  Co.  15 ;  51).  Thus, 
the  Gospel  is  called  *  a  mystery  or  the  hidden  wisdom'  (1  Co.  2 ;  7), 
*  the  mystery  of  the  faith*  (1  Ti.  2 ;  9),  and  '  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness' (1  Ti.  3 ;  16) :  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  *  a  mystery'  (Ro.  16 ; 
25)  :  also,  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  Church  (Ep.  5 ;  32).  All 
these  are  "  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  that  is,  things  relating 
to  it,  which  in  former  times  had  been  hidden,  but  which  were  made 
known  through  Christ  to  some,  though  not  to  all  (Mt.  13;  11  :  Mk. 
4 ;  11 :  Co.  1 ;  26  :  Ep.  3  ;  3).--T7*c  seven  stars  are  declared  in  No.  79 
to  be  angels  of  the  churches.  When  we  have  there  ascertained  what 
is  meant  by  the  angels,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine, 
why  the  Christian  Dispensation  is  designated  the  Mystery  of  ike  seven 
stars, 

77.  Which  thou  didst  behold  on  my  right  hand.  The  repetition  of 
this  statement  (see  63  and  cp.  68)  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
direct  special  attention  to  the  place  where  the  stars  were.  The  object 
of  this  must  have  been  to  indicate  the  high  place,  which  the  things 
signified  by  the  stars  held  in  the  esteem  of  the  High  Priest ;  for  to 
be  in  (63)  or  on  (77)  or  at  the  right  hand  was  to  occupy  the  place  of 
^honour,  as  the  following  passages  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  may  serve 
to  show.  C.  7 ;  *  The  prophet  ascends  above  the  first  heaven,  where 
he  sees  a  throne  with  angels  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  the  former 
being  far  more  glorious  than  the  latter.*  C.  11 ;  *  The  Beloved  takes 
his  seat  in  the  seventh  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Great  Glory, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  left.' 

78.  And  the  seven  golden  candelabra.  Observe,  that  the  Greek  is 
not  and  of  the  seven^  dbc.  The  seven  candelabra  are  coupled  with  the 
mystery^  and  not  with  the  stars.  So  that  the  candelabra  do  not  form 
part  of  the  Mystery.  Why  this  is  so  we  may  best  inquire  under  No. 
80,  when  we  have  investigated  the  meaning  of  the  terms. — Emphasis 
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is  thrown  on  the  word  golden  by  the  repetition  of  the  Greek  article. 
This  may  be  to  denote  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  Church  of  the 
Grospel  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Law :  cp.  2  Co.  3 ;  9. 

The  connection  of  the  sentence  may  best  be  shown  by  inverting 
the  clauses  thus  : — *  Exhibit  mystically  the  seven  churches  and  the 
mystery  of  their  seven  angels.* 

79.  The  seven  stars  are  angels  of  the  seven  churches.  This  and  the 
next  number  are  introduced  parenthetically  for  the  sake  of  explana- 
tion ;  though  the  introduction  of  an  explanation  here  is  rather  formal 
than  necessary,  the  principal  object  having  been  to  introduce  the  term 
angels  as  an  equivalent  for  stars,  and  thus  to  provide  a  basis  for  the 
addresses  of  the  epistles,  which  might  avoid  the  incongruity  of  address- 
ing them  to  stars. 

The  clause  before  us  admits  of  two  significations.  It  may  mean, 
either  that  stars  and  angels  are  different  designations  of  the  same  thing, 
or  that  stars  is  a  designation  of  angels.  In  the  former  case  both  stars 
and  angels  will  be  used  symbolically :  in  the  latter  stars  will  be  sym- 
bolical and  angels  literal.  So  that  the  question  turns  on  the  use  of 
angelsj — ^whether  it  is  to  be  taken  symbolically  or  literally.  If  the 
latter,  the  clause  must  be  read  thus ;  The  seven  stars  represent  angels, 
&c. :  if  the  former,  thus ;  The  seven  stars  are  a  synonymefor  angels,  &c, 
I  am  not  aware,  that  those  who  adopt  the  first  reading  can  advance 
anything  more  in  support  of  their  view  than  such  texts  as  C.  17 ;  9, 
where  the  meaning  of  the  first  clause  is  allowed  to  be,  '  The  seven 
heads  r&present  seven  mountains.'  But  this  goes  no  further  than  to 
prove,  that  such  a  sense  is  admissible,  which  is  not  denied.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  following  reasons  may  be  given  for  holding,  that 
the  term  angels  is  here  introduced  as  a  symbolical  equivalent  for 
stars. 

1.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  take  the  term  literally.  An  angel 
in  this  connexion  can  mean  in  its  literal  sense  only  one  ^  those  spi- 
ritual beings  whose  office  is  to  execute  the  Divine  will.  For,  though 
the  term  is  applied  in  Lu.  7;  24 :  9  ;  52  :  2  Co.  12 ;  7 :  Ja.  2 ;  25  to 
persons  sent  on  messages,  such  an  ^plication  is  plainly  inadmissible 
here.  If,  then,  spiritual  beings  be  meant  in  this  instance,  they  must 
be  the  guardian-angels  of  the  churches.  But,  admitting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  the  existence  of  such  angels  (for  which,  however,  we  have 
no  warranty),  we  can  scarcely  think  it  possible,  that  such  beings 
would  be  addressed  in  the  way  that  the  angels  of  the  churches  are 
in  the  several  epistles.  Moreover,  it  would  be  utterly  incongruous, 
that  such  spiritual  beings  should  be  thus  literally  introduced  into  a 
work,  in  which  they  are  continually  appearing  as  symbols. — Some 
writers  have,  however,  maintained  that  by  the  angel  of  a  church  might 
be  meant  some  office-bearer  in  it,  such  as  a  priesi  or  prophet,   A  priest 
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is  out  of  the  qnestion ;  since  there  could  be  none,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  in  the  Christian  Church.  Prophets^  in  the  sense  of 
inspired  persons,  there  were.  And,  '  taken  in  this  sense,'  Stuart  says, 
'  the  word  would  designate  here  the  leading  teacher  or  religious  instructor 
in  the  Asiatic  churches.'  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing,  that 
there  was  one  and  only  one  prophet  in  each  church.  On  the  contrary, 
in  some  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several,  if  not  many :  while 
ip  others  probably  there  were  none  who  acted  prominently  and  offi- 
cially in  that  capacity.  But  it  is  plainly  implied,  that  there  was  one 
and  only  one  angel  to  each  of  the  seven  churches. — Again,  such  an 
officer  as  a  bishop  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term  (that  is,  a  person 
having  the  oversight  and  government  of  a  district  comprehending 
many  congregations  and  their  ministers)  would  not  suit  the  conditions 
here.  There  was  probably  only  one  church  or  congregation  in  each 
of  the  towns  contemplated,  and  of  it  the  angel  appears  to  have  been 
in  some  sense  the  minister.  Nor  is  it  likely,  that  the  term  angel 
would  have  been  applied  to  such  an  officer ;  since  it  seems  to  imply 
an  inferiority  of  rank  in  the  person  sent  to  those  who  send  him : 
Apostle  (see  the  Greek  of  2  Co.  8 ;  23  :  Ph.  2 ;  25)  would,  of  the  two 
words,  be  a  more  suitable  designation  for  such  an  one.  But,  indeed, 
with  no  propriety  could  a  Ushop  or  overlooker  be  officially  designated 
an  angel  J  apostle,  or  messenger ,  even  though  he  might  occasionally  act 
in  such  a  capacity. — ^AU  the  foregoing  hypotheses  are  liable  to  the 
objection,  that  they  do  not  satisfy  the  literal  sense  of  the  term  angel; 
for  this  term  imports,  that  the  person  designated  by  it  acts  as  the 
messenger  or  delegate  of  the  party  of  whom  he  is  said  to  be  the  angel. 
More  plausible,  then,  is  the  h3rpothesis  of  Yitringa,  who  supposed  that 
the  officer  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  whose  Hebrew  designation  cor- 
responded to  legatus  or  delegatus  ecclesice,  is  had  in  view.  His  title 
compares  well  with  angelus  ecclesice  as  to  the  form  and  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  "  Wie  office  of  the  individual  thus  named  waa  to  superintend 
and  conduct  the  worship  of  the  synagogue;  i.e.  he  recited  prayers 
and  read  the  Scriptures,  or  invited  others  to  i)erfonn  these  duties ; 
he  called  on  the  priests  to  pronounce  the  final  benediction  in  case  he 
himself  was  not  a  priest  i  he  proclaimed  the  sacred  feasts ;  and,  in  a 
word,  he  superintended,  the  whole  concerns  of  religious  worship,  and 
ordinarily  took  the  lead  in  them  himself.  He  was  a  Trpoeartas,  presi- 
dent, or  an  hrta-KoinK,  bishop  or  overlooker,  and  also  a  BtSaa-KaXoq,  teacher, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.''  That  this  officer  of  the  synagogue  was 
had  in  view  I  doubt  not,  more  especially  as  the  Jewish  High  Priest 
has  so  manifestly  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  while  drawing  his 
portraiture  of  the  High  Priest  of  the  seven  churches.  But,  just  as 
the  Jewish  High  Priest  was  not  the  person  really  contemplated  by 
the  symbolic  High  Priest,  so  neither  was  a  legatus  ecclesia?,  nor  any 
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one  who  had  a  similar  office  though  with  a  different  designation,  the 
person  literally  meant  hy  "  the  angel  of  the  church." 

2.  Another  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  term  angel  is  here  used  to 
denote  a  symholical  denizen  of  heaven  is,  that  such  is  its  use  invari- 
ahly  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  great  confusion  and  uncertainty  would 
he  the  consequence,  if  such  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  existed 
in  this  instance  as  would  exist,  if  the  term  meant  here  a  corporeal  and 
not  a  spiritual  heing. 

3.  The  fact,  that,  if  the  seven  angels  of  the  churches  are  symholic 
angels,  there  will  he  seven  times  seven  symholic  angels  in  seven  distinct 
heptads  introduced  in  the  Apocalypse,  strongly  confirms  the  view,  that 
they  are  symbolic  angels.* 

4.  If  the  churches  are  symbolical  (being  as  a  whole  representative 
of  the  universal  Church),  congruity  requires,  that  the  angels  of  them 
should  be  symbolical.  This,  if  men  were  primarily  contemplated,  it 
would  not  seem  possible  that  they  could  be :  still  less  could  men  be 
secondarily  and  really  meant.  Parallelism  with  the  next  clause  re- 
quires the  same.  With  what  propriety  could  we  interpret  thus  ? — 
the  seven  stars  mean  seven  men,  actual  officers  of  the  churches :  the 
seven  candelabra  mean  seven  churches  used  symbolically. 

5.  So  far  is  the  introduction  of  a  second  symbol  from  constituting 
an  objection,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  unavoidable  in  the  present 
instance.  On  the  one  hand,  the  incongruity  of  giving  a  command  to 
write  to  sta^s  would  seem  to  be  too  glaring  to  be  tolerated :  on  the 
other,  to  make  a  symbolic  personage  address  living  individuals  would 
appear  scarcely  less  so ;  though  it  is  true,  that  this  is  an  incongruity 
which  those  who  maintain  any  of  the  other  hypotheses  do  not  hesitate 
to  attribute  to  S.  John.  Both  these  incongruities  were  avoided  by 
the  introduction  of  a  second  symbol.  I  may  add,  that  there  can  be 
no  more  impropriety  in  using  two  symbols  of  one  thing  than  in 
attaching  two  significations  to  one  symbol.  As  in  some  cases  it  might 
be  practicable  and  convenient  to  assign  two  meanings  to  a  symbol,  so 
in  others  it  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  represent  different  quali- 
ties, functions,  or  states  of  a  person  or  thing,  to  introduce  two  or  more 
symbols.  Of  the  former  there  is  a  clear  example  in  C.  17 ;  9,  10 :  of 
the  latter  many  instances  might  be  pointed  out ;  e,g,  the  seven  torches, 
seven  eyes,  and  seven  spirits  ;  the  dragon  and  the  three  beasts ;  their 
heads  and  horns ;  the  matron,  the  bride,  and  the  new  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  many  different  symbols  mnder  which  Christ  is  represented. 

•  The  seven  heptads  are  as  follows.  1.  The  seven  of  the  churches  :  Cs.  ii.-iii. 
2.  Seven  previous  to  the  seventh  seal :  viz.,  in  C.  1 ;  12  :  6 ;  2  :  7 ;  1-2.  3.  The 
seven  trumpet-angels.  4.  Seven  under  the  first  six  trumpets ;  8 ;  8,  18  :  9 ;  14 : 
10 ;  1.  6.  The  seven  proclamation-angels  ;  G.  xiv.  6.  The  seven  plague-angels ; 
C.  xvi.     7.  Seven  afterwards;  C.  16;  6  :  17;  1 :  18;  1,  21 :  19;  17  :  20;  1 :  21 ;  9. 
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If  the  reasons  now  offered  have  sufficed  to  prove ,  that  angeU  is 
euhstantially  a  symbolical  equivalent  for  «tors,  it  will  remain  to  in- 
quire what  symbolic  stars  and  angels  signify. — ^Now,  in  the  mystical 
system  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of  the  symbolic  heaven,  when  taken 
together,  represent  respectively  the  king,  queen,  and  chief  nobles,  or  the 
higher,  middle,  and  lower  powers  of  the  political  firmament :  but  stars, 
when  mentioned  alone,  symbolize  rulers  generally,  without  reference 
to  any  particular  rank  :  see  Gre.  37  ;  9  :  Is.  13 ;  10,  and  cp.  on  C.  6  ; 
13  :  8  ;  12  :  12  ;  1.  In  particular,  stars  may  be  used  to  represent  the 
highest  grade  of  angels, — a  class  of  "  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,"  as  may  be  seen  in  Enoch,  Cs.  18-21  (cp.  C.  85), 
where  *  the  leaders  of  the  angels  who  cohabited  with  women'  ("  the 
sons  of  God"  of  G-e.  6;  2)  are  represented,  in  contrast  with  *  the 
seven  holy  angels  who  watch'  in  God's  presence,  by  "seven  stars, 
which  have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  most  high  God," 
and  are  *  imprisoned  in  a  place  of  fire,  until  the  period  of  the  consum- 
mation of  their  crimes  in  the  secret  year.'  S.  Jude  evidently  had 
this  passage  of  Enoch  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote ;  "  Wandering-stars 
are  they,  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  until  the 
cBon." — As  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  angels,  if  this  term  has  been 
introduced  (as  it  must  have  been)  to  elucidate  and  extend  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  primary  symbol  by  indicating  something  respecting  the 
thing  signified,  which  was  not  conveyed  by  that  symbol,  its  meaning 
ought  to  be  deducible  in  part  from  the  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  from 
the  office  of  an  angel.  And  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  think,  an 
officer  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  has  been  the  prototype  of  this  symbol, 
we  may  gather  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  in  part,  too,  from  the  func- 
tions of  that  officer.  Now,  "  an  angel  is  a  name,  not  of  nature,  but  of 
office,  as  Austin  observes.  Both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  signify 
a  messenger,"  one  delegated  hy  another,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  mission  a 
representative  of  him  who  commissioned  him.  And  in  conformity  here- 
with we  have  seen,  that  the  prototype  was  a  delegate  or  representa- 
tive. He  was  also  a  president,  a  ruler,  and  an  instructor.  The  thing 
signified,  then,  by  an  angel  here  should  be  a  person  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  such  officers.  And,  inasmuch  as  these  angels  are  spiritual 
beings,  and  are  manifestly  delegates  of  (being  held  responsible  to)  the 
great  High  Priest,  who  is  a  spiritual  being,  congruity  requires  that 
the  person  symbolized  be  a  spiritual  being. — On  the  whole,  then,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  generic  significations  of  the  two  symbols  we  ought 
to  find  a  spiritual  being  qualified  to  hold  the  offices  of  president,  ruler, 
instructor,  delegate,  and  representative  of  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
universal  Church.  Such  an  one  can  be  found  only  in  Christ  himself. 
And  I  therefore  conclude,  that  he  is  the  star  and  the  angel — the  ruler 
and  the  representative  of  each  church. 
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The  conclusion  now  arrived  at,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  will  not 
be  invalidated,  if,  instead  of  regarding  the  stars  and  angels  as  being 
independent  symbols,  it  should  be  thought  that  the  former  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  latter.  Then,  the  stars  would  qualify  the  angels  as  being 
rulers  ;  and  consequently  the  angels  would  represent  the  things  signi- 
fied as  being  ruling  delegates.  What  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
delegates  might  be  would  so  far  remain  undetermined. 

In  confirmation  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  I  would 
offer  the  following  considerations.  1.  In  ve.  1  the  Revelation  is  said 
to  be  sent  by  ''  an  angel ; "  and  by  that  angel,  as  I  have  shown  on 
No.  4,  the  High  Priest  of  w.  11  ss.,  who  symbolizes  Jesus,  is  meant. 
So  that  Jesus  is  in  this  work  unquestionably  represented  by  an  angel, 
who  is  the  hierophant  of  all  '  the  things  :'  cp.  22 ;  8.  2.  Elsewhere, 
also,  in  the  Scriptures  the  Christ  is  described  as  an  angel;  e,g,  many 
times  in  the  phrase  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  and  in  Mai.  3 ;  1 ;  '*  The 
angel  [or  "  messenger"]  of  the  covenant,"  and  more  especially  by 
Stephen  ;  Acts  7 ;  30,  35,  38,  53.  3.  All  allow,  that  Jesus  is  symbo- 
lized by  some  of  the  angels  of  the  Apocalypse.  But,  if  by  some,  it 
were  more  consistent  and  systematic,  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  be 
so  by  all : — symbolized,  that  is,  in  respect  of  his  functions  and  actings. 
4.  In  coaBval  writings,  too,  both  he  and  the  Holy  Spirit  appear  as 
angels.  Thus,  in  the  Asc,  Es.  C.  9 ;  ^  The  Beloved  One  exhibits  him- 
self in  the  seventh  heaven  in  surpassing  glory.  Angels  and  saints 
worship  him.  He  assumes  an  angelic  form  ;  and  they  repeat  the  wor- 
ship. Another  glorious  being,  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  ap- 
proached and  worshipped.'  5.  And  this  suggests,  that  we  should 
notice,  that  these  seven  angels  have  probably  been  introduced  for  con- 
formity, or  as  being  identical,  with  the  seven  symbolic  presence-angels 
of  C.  8  ;  2.  The  latter,  as  I  have  shown  on  No.  17,  are  identical  with 
*  the  seven  spirits  of  God,'  which  are  representative  of  the  sevenfold 
Spirit  as  appertaining  to  Christ,  being  the  seven  eyes  of  the  lamb. 
On  this  view,  then,  Christ  will  be  represented  as  administering  the 
affairs  of  his  Church  through  the  instrumentality  and  offices  of  his 
Spirit. — This  view  receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance,  that 
in  the  conclusion  of  each  epistle  what  is  said  is  declared  to  be  said  by 
the  Spirit :  which  must  mean,  that  the  High  Priest  Jesus  declares  it 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  seven  angels  or  spirits  who  repre- 
sent the  Holy  Spirit.  6.  Liicke,  as  a  proof  that  the  Apocalypse  did 
not  proceed  from  the  author  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  has  alleged  (p. 
387),  that,  "  while  angels  appear  in  that  Gospel  only  as  the  agents  of 
divine  providence,  they  are  represented  in  the  Apocal3rpse  as  the 
bearers  of  God's  revelations,  which  according  to  the  Gospel  are  com- 
municated only  through  Christ,  his  word  and  his  Spirit."  This  ob- 
jection will  be  wholly  obviated,  if  the  angels  are  in  point  of  fact  sym- 
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bols  of  Christ.  7.  In  Nos.  63  and  77  respectively  the  seven  stars  are 
represented  as  being  in  and  upon  the  High  Priest's  hand.  From 
which  it  would  appear,  that  the  things  signified  are  to  be  considered 
as  having  their  basis  on  and  forming  part  of  Jesus  himself.  8.  In 
C.  2  ;  28  and  22  ;  16  Jesus  speaks  of  himself  under  the  symbol  of  a 
star. 

The  only  objection  to  the  view  for  which  I  have  been  contending, 
that  appears  to  have  the  least  plausibility  is,  that  according  to  it 
Christ  as  the  High  Priest  dictates  letters  to  himself  as  the  angel  of 
each  church.  But  any  weight  which  this  objection  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  possess  will  be  ^een,  I  think,  on  consideration  to  arise  from 
not  making  due  allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  symbolical  represen- 
tation. Even  in  actual  affairs  the  same  kind  of  thing  is  of  common 
occurrence.  For  instance,  a  trustee  or  official  person  may  have  occa- 
sion to  transfer  property  and  to  keep  accounts  between  himself  in  one 
capacity  and  himself  in  another.  But  in  symbolical  representation, 
where  the  same  party,  when  acting  in  different  capacities,  must  neces- 
sarily be  represented  by  different  symbols,  it  may  become  unavoid- 
able, that  he  should  be  exhibited  as  under  one  symbol  addressing 
himself  under  another.  And  this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  in  other 
instances  besides  the  one  before  us,  e.g.  several  times  in  Cs.  xiv.  and 
xvi.  Jesus  under  the  form  of  one  angel  is  represented  as  addressing 
himself  under  the  form  of  another  angel ;  and  in  C.  xvii.  the  whore 
and  the  beast  and  his  members,  which  represent  one  power  under 
different  aspects,  are  described  as  acting  one  towards  another,  and  so 
also  are  the  dragon  and  the  beast,  and  the  two  beasts  in  C.  xiii.  Such 
a  mode  of  representation  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  symbolic  ma- 
chinery. And  its  use  is  perhaps  less  liable  to  objection  in  the  case 
before  us  than  in  any  other  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  here 
purely  pro/armd.  The  contents  of  the  epistles  clearly  show,  that  the 
several  churches,  and  not  the  angels,  are  in  point  of  fact  addressed. 
So  that  it  is  only  nominally  that  Christ  addresses  himself  as  the  pre- 
siding officer ;  and  he  is  probably  represented  as  doing  so  in  order  to 
indicate,  that  he  is  the  head,  not  only  of  the  universal  Church,  but 
also  of  every  component  part  thereof.  Besides,  the  peculiar  character 
and  relations  which  Christ  sustains  may  alone  be  thought  to  call  for 
and  to  justify  the  representation  that  is  made.  He  is  brought  to 
view  in  this  book  as  the  Grod-man  Mediator ;  and  as  such  he  acts  on 
the  part  both  of  Grod  and  of  the  redeemed.  When  acting  for  the  for- 
mer he  is  the  angel  of  God :  when  for  the  latter  he  is  the  angel  of  the 
churches.  And  when  acting  in  the  one  capacity  he  may  well  have 
occasion  to  address  himself  in  the  other. 

If,  now,  the  view  I  have  adopted  has  been  sufficiently  established, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  see,  why  the  Christian  dispensation  is 
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designated  "  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars."  Christ  heing  signified 
by  the  stars,  this  phrase  is  equivalent  to  '  the  Mystery  of  Christ.' 
Thus  it  forms  the  counterpart  to  the  phrase,  which  is  used  as  a  desig- 
nation of  the  Jewish  Dispensation  in  C.  10 ;  7,  viz.  "  the  Mystery  of 
God." 

80.  And  the  seven  candelabra  are  seven  churches.  These  seven  can- 
delabra (see  on  53)  would  furnish  seven  times  seven  lights,  a  number 
coinciding  with  that  of  the  angels  introduced  into  the  book.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Artemidorus,  lib.  i.,  c.  76,  a  lajnp-sconce  signifies  a  wife, 
for  which  in  ch.  80  he  gives  this  reason,  viz. ;  That  as  the  lamp  or 
light  thereof  signifies  the  master  of  the  house,  because  he  overlooks 
it ;  so  the  lamp-sconce  signifies  the  wife,  whom  he  rules  and  presides 
over."  The  description  of  the  Church  in  this  book  as  the  "  bride"  of 
Christ  shows,  that  this  solution  will  hold  good  here. — The  seven 
chwrches  I  have  shown  on  Nos.  14  and  44  to  represent  the  universal 
Church  of  Christ  under  the  different  phases  or  aspects,  which  the 
whole  or  parts  of  it  might  from  time  to  time  assume,  and  this  sym- 
bolization  I  have  shown  to  be  made  by  selecting  certain  existing 
churches  as  specimens,  and  then  describing  their  state  with  appro- 
priate admonitions,  instructions,  and  encouragements.  By  this  means 
the  symbolization  was  made  to  have  both  an  immediate  and  a  perma- 
nent application. — The  genuine  reading  throws  an  emphasis  on  the 
seven  by  the  use  of  the  article,  which  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  say- 
ing ;  These  are  the  seven  churches  par  excellence^  since  they  form  a 
symbol  of  the  Church  universal. 

If  the  seven  churches  form  a  symbol  of  the  universal  Church,  and 
the  chief  object  in  introducing  them  was  to  depict  its  state  and  fur- 
nish it  with  precepts  and  warnings,  we  may  readily  discern  reasons 
why  they  are  not  in  No.  78  made  to  form  part  of  "  the  Mystery." 

1.  Virtually  they  are  included  in  the  stars ;  since  the  angels  (which 
are  an  equivalent  for  the  stars)  are  addressed  simply  as  representatives 
or  (it  might  almost  be  said)  personifications  of  the  several  churches. 

2.  Jiut  ostensibly  the  candelabra  form  no  part  of  "  the  Mystery ; "  in 
part  because,  as  compared  with  the  stars  symbolizing  Christ,  there  is 
no  mystery  in  their  denoting  the  universal  Church ;  and  in  part  be- 
cause parallelism  with  **  the  Mystery  ofGod^*  required  that  this  should 
be  in  efiect  "  the  Mystery  of  Christ. ^^  In  point  of  fact  the  mystery, — 
the  hidden  and  unaccountable  thing,  in  each  case  lies  on  the  side  of 
God  and  of  Christ.  For  instance,  '  the  great  mystery  in  the  union 
that  is  between  Christ  and  his  Church'  consists  not  in  her  taking  him 
for  her  husband,  but  in  his  taking  her  for  his  bride.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  or  marvellous  in  her  accepting  his  salvation ;  but  his  con- 
descension and  goodness  in  giving  himself  for  her  are  unfathomable 
and  transcend  all  conception.    And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  eflfecting  of 
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the  unioD  is  due  to  him  alooe.     So  that  '  the  Mystery'  is  wholly  of 
and  hy  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  is,  that  in  this  division  Jesus,  in  his  capa- 
city of  Head  of  the  Church  catholic,  is  represented  as  causing  the 
existing  state  of  the  Church  to  he  depicted  hy  means  of  communica- 
tions addressed  to  each  component  part  thereof  through  himself,  as 
the  Head  and  representative  of  each  part  equally  as  of  the  whole ;  and 
this  with  the  view,  that,  hy  means  of  the  exhibition  of  the  faulty  state 
of  the  several  members  and  through  the  accompanying  warnings  and 
exhortations  administered  to  them,  the  condition  of  the  whole  might 
be  forthwith  amended,  while  the  several  cases  would  serve  as  prece- 
dents to  the  end  of  time. 

Synoptical  interpretation  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Mystery  of  the  seven 
stars,  [In  this  instance,  in  order  to  avoid  a  break  in  the  speaker's 
address,  and  by  doing  so  to  show  more  clearly  the  connexion  between 
the  parts  which  in  the  text  are  separated,  I  shall  transpose  w.  12-18 
so  as  to  give  the  description  of  the  speaker  in  the  first  instance].  The 
symbol  which  was  first  presented  to  the  seer's  view  in  his  ecstatic 
Vision  was  a  composite  one,  consisting  of  seven  golden  candelabra 
placed  in  a  circle,  and  a  glorious  Personage  walking  in  the  midst  of 
them.  This  symbol  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  general  Frontispiece 
to  the  Revelation  at  large  (inasmuch  as  the  person  symbolized  was 
the  Revealer  of  the  whole),  but  specially  it  was  to  form  an  introduc- 
tory scene  to  the  first  Mystery,  called  "  the  Mystery  of  the  seven 
stars."  As  a  whole,  this  symbol  represented  Jesus,  as  the  Head  and 
High  Priest  of  the  universal  Church,  '  ordering'  and  guiding  the  whole 
by  administering  a  godly  discipline  as  occasion  required  in  the  several 
parts.  Thus  Jesus  is  exhibited  as  like  to  a  sun  in  the  centre  of  his 
system  ("  the  sun  of  righteousness")  diffusing  life,  health,  and  vigour 
to  all  around. — Entering  into  the  details,  we  find  that  three  particulars 
relating  to  the  general  appearance  and  habiliments  of  the  symbolic 
personage,  and  seven  relating  to  parts  of  his  person,  are  specified. 
1.  He  has  the  form  of  a  man.  This  denotes,  that,  through  taking 
upon  him  the  human  nature,  he  constituted  a  church  of  redeemed 
persons,  becoming  himself  its  Mediator,  High  Priest,  and  King,  as 
well  as  the  Judge  of  all  men  :  cp.  Ph.  2 ;  5-11.  2.  He  wears  a  long- 
trained  robe.  By  this  in  particular  he  is  shown  to  be  a  king.  3.  He 
is  girt  with  a  broad  girdle.  The  g6lden  girdle  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness denotes,  that  he  is  a  mediator  and  priest.  4.  His  head  is  of  a 
silvery  whiteness  to  show,  that  he  is  one  with  "  the  Ancient  of  days," 
and  venerable  for  his  majesty.  5.  His  eyes  flash  fire  to  denote  his 
all-scrutinizing  and  awe-inspiring  powers, — his  omniscience  and  wis- 
dom.    6.  His  feet  and  legs  blaze  like  pillars  of  fire  to  indicate  his 
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omnipotence,  and  specially  his  power  to  consume  utterly  all  Lis  adver- 
saries. 7.  His  voice  is  like  the  roaring  of  many  waters  to  signify  how 
terrible  will  be  his  decrees  against  his  enemies.  8:  He  holds  upon 
and  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars  (which  are  angels  of  the  churches) 
to  symbolize,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Prophet  who  instructs, 
the  Priest  who  mediates  for,  and  the  King  who  rules  over,  not  only 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  but  every  component  part  thereof,  even  every 
separate  congregation;  and  that  he  is  the  basis  and  source  of  all 
honour  and  authority,  and  of  every  function.  9.  A  two-edged  sword 
proceeds  from  his  mouth  to  signify,  that  with  the  mere  ^  breath  of 
his  lips  he  can  slay  the  wicked.'  10.  His  countenance  is  resplendent 
as  the  mid-day  sun  to  denote  his  surpassing  gloriousness.  Such  is 
the  description  of  the  personage,  who  appeared  to  the  seer.  At  the 
sight  of  him  John  swooned  away,  by  which  is  signified  the  inability 
of  the  creature  to  endure  the  sight  of  its  Creator  and  the  unworthiness 
of  even  the  redeemed  to  look  upon  the  Eedeemer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  condescension  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Saviour  towards  his 
people  is  denoted  by  the  manner  and  words,  with  which  the  High 
Priest  resuscitates  and  raises  the  fallen  and  insensible  representative 
of  the  Church.  He  encourages  him  not  to  be  afraid  ;  since  from  him 
who  is  the  eternal  and  self-existent  One,  that  died  for  his  people,  and 
now  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them,  and  has  power  over  the 
unseen  state,  his  people  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Having  by  these 
gracious  words  reanimated  his  servant,  the  High  Priest  resumed  the 
address,  which,  at  the  time  that  he  was  interrupted  by  the  seer's 
swooning,  he  had  begun  in  the  following  terms. 

^  Wbitb  what  thou  art  about  to  see  in  thy  Vision  in  a  book,  and 
send  the  book  to  the  seven  churches  which  I  shall  specify,  in  order 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  each  of  them  may  receive  admonition  and 
encouragement  therefrom, — ^in  order  that,  in  the  second  place,  the 
existing  Church  as  a  whole  may  be  benefited  by  the  amelioration  of 
its  several  parts, — in  order  that,  finally,  the  Church  of  the  future  may 
receive  instruction  from  the  precedents  therein  contained.' 

*  Write,  then  (Ist),  the  things  past  which  have  come  to  thy  know- 
ledge, whether  by  thine  own  personal  observation  or  by  the  perusal  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures  under  the  illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
(2dly),  the  things  present  and  now  taking  place  in  the  world,  (3dly), 
the  things  which  will  occur  in  the  future  until  the  end  of  time,  but 
specially  those  which  are  now  about  to  take  place.  These  things  shall 
form  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bevelation  as  a  whole,  the  unveiling 
of  my  actings  as  Mediator  being  had  in  view  throughout.  And  this 
subject-matter  must  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts  or  Mysteries, 
to  be  called  ^  the  Mystery  of  God'  and  *  the  Mystery  of  the  seven 
stars.'     Though  last  in  point  of  time,  the  present  interest  and  para- 
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mount  importance  of  the  latter  require,  that  it  should  take  ()rece' 
dence.' 

'  Write  first,  therefore,  *  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars,*  that  is, 
an  account  of  my  administration  of  the  affairs  of  my  Church,  and  of 
the  condition  of  the  several  parts  which  constitute  it.  This  account 
shall  he  embodied  in  epistles  addressed  to  the  several  churches  which, 
taken  together,  will  represent  the  Church  catholic' 

*  Write  then,  first,  to  the  church  at  .  .  .* 

The  word  write,  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  to  mark  out  the  several 
divisions  into  which  the  matter  dictated  is  divided. 


The  MYSTEKY  of  the  SEVEN  STARS: 
PART  IT.    Chs.  II-ITI. 

GENERAL  REMARKS   introductory  to  the  epistles  to  THE  SEVEN  CHURGUES. 

The  Revelation  or  Vision  proper  (ii-xxii ;  5)  consists  of  three 
parts;  "  the  Mystery  of  the  Seven  Stars  (ii-iii) ;  "  the  Mystery  of 
God"  (iv.-xx);  and  a  Supplement  to  these  (xxi-xxii ;  5).  The 
object  in  view  and  the  immediate  interest  of  the  first  led  to  its  intro- 
duction before  the  second,  though  the  latter  would  for  the  most  part 
come  first  in  the  order  of  time.  The  form  and  mode  of  representation 
differs  widely  in  these  two  parts.  The  former  is  only  semi-symboli- 
cal as  compared  with  the  latter,  the  dramatis  personal  consisting 
merely  of  the  symbolic  High  Priest  and  the  seer,  who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  a  symbolical  amanuensis.  We  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  "  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars."  This  consists  of 
seven  epistles ;  and  these  form  a  portion  so  dissimilar  to  the  rest  of 
the  Apocalypse,  that  some  difference  in  the  mode  I  have  adopted  in 
expounding  will  be  necessary.  The  several  epistles  neither  require 
nor  admit  of  introductory  remarks,  nor  yet  of  concluding  synoptical 
summaries  of  each.  But,  in  place  of  these,  some  general  remarks  on 
the  heptad  as  a  whole  may  be  usefully  made ;  and  such  I  now  proceed 
to  offer. 

1,  On  the  external  form  of  the  epistles.  This  septenary  as  a  whole 
is  conformed  to  the  general  Apocalyptic  rule  of  division  into  three  and 
four,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Ouide,  p.  142.  In  each  epistle  there  is 
a  tripartite  division  into  (1).  a  Dedication,  (2).  a  Communication,  (3). 
a  Conclusion.  This  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  the  most 
obvious  division ;  but  that  in  both  the  first  and  third  of  these  there 
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are  contained  two  parts  is  no  less  obvious,  and  a  little  closer  exami- 
nation will  show  too,  that  the  second  is  divided  into  three  parts,  thus 
making  seven,  in  the  whole.  The  divisions  of  the  first  and  third  aie 
patent  at  a  glance ;  hut  those  of  the  second  could  not,  from  the  diverse 
character  of  the  communications  to  the  several  churches,  be  made 
equally  so,  though  they  are  indicated,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  by  the 
repetition  of  certain  phrases,  and  are  more  especially  distinguished  by 
being  capable  of  arrangement  under  certain  heads,  as  will  be  ^een  in 
the  sequel.  The  result  is,  that  the  seven  divisions  stand  thus  in  each 
epistle.  (1).  An  address,  always  in  the  same  words.  (2).  Various 
titles  of  the  High  Priest,  appropriately  selected  in  each  case  so  as  to 
form  a  suitable  basis  for  what  is  to  be  said  to  the  particular  church. 
This  division  is  always  introduced  by  the  words,  "  These  things  saith." 
(3).  A  descriptive  declaration  of  the  state  of  the  church,  manifesting 
the  omniscient  scrutiny  of  the  High  Priest,  and  always  introduced  by 
"  I  know  thy  works."  (4).  The  unfavourable  side  : — blame  is  given, 
calamity  announced,  or  threats  held  out.  (5).  The  favourable  side : — 
praise  or  encouragement  is  given.  (The  two  last,  4  and  5,  stand  con- 
trasted. No.  5  is  omitted  in  the  third  epistle  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  in  consequence  No.  4  is  divided  so  as  to  make  up  the  heptad: 
the  converse  is  the  case  in  the  sixth  epistle.  These  two  divisions, 
inasmuch  as  they  contain  the  special  portion  of  each  epistle,  neces- 
sarily could  not  be  marked  by  the  same  phrases.  Yet  they  do  appear 
to  have  been,  as  far  as  was  practicable.  Thus,  out  of  the  fourteen 
seven  begin  with  *  But,'  as  ^  But  I  have,'  *  But  thou  hast :'  three  more 
begin  with  *  Because,'  as  *  Because  I  have,'  *  Because  thou  hast :'  two 
more  with  *  Be,'  as  *  Be  faithful,'  ^  Be  watchful :'  and  the  remaining 
two  are  nearly  similar  as  precepts ;  *Fear  not,'  and  'As  many  as  I  love,' 
&c.)  (6)  and  (7).  The  sixth  and  seventh  divisions  are  shown  to  be 
intimately  connected,  and  parts  of  a  larger  division,  by  being  inter- 
changed. In  the  first  three  epistles  the  exhortation  (which  is  always 
in  the  same  words,  '  He  who  hath,'  &c,)  is  placed  before  the  promise  : 
in  the  last  four  the  promise  (which  is  always  introduced  by  *  He  who 
conquers,'  &c.)  is  placed  first. — The  warning  is  the  same  verbatim  in 
all  the  epistles,  but  the  promise  is  varied.  The  former  contains  ten 
words,  divided  into  three  and  seven,  and  the  seven  again  into  three  and 
four.  So,  also,  the  unvaried  words  in  the  first  division  are  seven;  and 
those  in  the  second  four.  Consequently,  there  are  three  times  seven 
words  uniformly  the  same  in  each  epistle. 

2.  On  the  application  of  the  epistles.  This  may  be  threefold.  1st : 
To  seven  particular  churches  of  the  apostle's  time,  though  not  to  the 
seven  nominally  addressed.  2dly :  To  the  universal  Church  as  it  then 
existed,— of  which  the  seven  churches  selected  would  form  a  represen- 
tation in  miniature.     3dly :  To  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  future: — 
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of  the  several  states  through  which  this  or  parts  of  this  might  pass, 
the  seven  churches  would  furnish  precedents.  Having  already  in  this 
work  (on  Nos.  14  and  44)  said  all  that  appeared  to  be  necessary  on  these 
several  j)oints,  I  need  not  dwell  on  them  here.  I  would  only  stat^ 
thatj  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  that  the  seven  churches  really  had 
in  view  by  S.  John  were  the  principal  churches  then  in  existence, 
namely,  those  to  which  S.  Paul  addressed  epistles,  I  shall  in  the  course 
of  exposition  point  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  indications  which  support 
the  opinion,  that  the  churches  nominally  addressed  were  not  those 
which  were  really  intended,*  and,  on  the  other,  those  which  tend  to 
show  what  church  was  contemplated  in  each  case.  Neither  of  these 
is  a  point  on  which  to  dogmatize,  and  as  to  the  latter  there  is  scarcely 
ground  in  the  majority  of  cases  on  which  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 
Be  it,  however,  borne  in  mind,  that  there  may  be  sufficient  reasons 
for  thinking,  that  the  seven  churches  which  lay  in  a  circuit  in  a  small 
district  of  proconsular  Asia  were  taken  to  represent  the  principal 

*  In  the  controversy  respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Apocalypse  was  written, 
t.  e.  whether  circa  a.d.  67  or  96,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  the  contents  of 
the  epistles  to  show,  that  the  work  could  not  have  been  written  at  the  esirlier 
date ;  because  the  several  churches  could  not  then  have  been  in  the  state,  in 
which  they  are  represented  in  the  epistles  to  bo.  As  the  points  relied  upon  are 
in  general  well  known  to  students  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  may  perhaps  suffice,  if, 
instead  of  adverting  to  them  as  they  occur,  I  give  as  an  illustration  the  following 
extract  from  the  Churchman's  Monthly  Review  for  Jan.  1847,  p.  48,  relating  to  the 
epistle  to  Laodicea.  "  This  church  is  named  repeatedly  by  S.  Paul,  and  the 
epistle  to  Colosse  was  designed  for  its  members  also.  There  is  no  hint  by  tho 
apostle,  that  its  state  was  one  of  decay  and  coldness.  Nay,  they  were  included 
in  that  glowing  description,  Col.  i ;  6-ii ;  6 ;  '  "We  have  heard  of  your  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  love  to  the  saints,  for  the  hope  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven.'  *  I 
am  with  you  in  spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your  order,  and  the  steadfastness  of 
your  faith  in  Christ.*  Yet  we  are  to  believe  that,  in  tlie  same  or  the  next  year, 
the  Lord  Jesus  addressed  his  sharpest  rebuke  to  the  very  same  Church  which  the 
apostle  includes  in  his  fervent  thanksgiving  I  The  hypothesis  is  monstrous,  and 
incredible  to  every  thoughtful  and  simple-hearted  Christian.  Again,  we  are  told 
that  Laodicea  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  two  neighbouring  cities,  in 
the  sixth  of  Nero,  a.d.  61,  but  immediately  rebuilt.  And  hence  we  may  gather 
a  second  argument,  of  nearly  equal  force.  Can  we  believe  that,  within  six  years 
of  such  a  terrible  visitation,  the  Church  should  not  only  have  lost  all  the  spiri- 
tual benefit  of  the  judgment,  but  be  also  in  their  own  esteem,  '  rich,  and  in- 
creased in  goods,  having  need  of  nothing,'  words  which  naturally  imply  great 
temporal  prosperity,  leading  to  spiritual  death  ?  This  is  another  difficulty,  fatal 
to  the  Neronic  date  of  the  prophecy."  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  premises  advanced  by  this  writer,  I  deny  the  validity  of  the  inference  he 
draws  from  them.  The  facts  will  be  equally  well  accounted  for  on  my  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  names  are  used  symbolically,  and  consequently  that  the  churches  os- 
tensibly addressed  were  not  those  which  were  really  had  in  view.  Hence  I  see 
in  the  fdcts  only  a  confirmation  of  my  hypothesis. 
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churches  of  the  Christian  world,  with  the  view  to  form  a  symbol  of 
the  Church  in  its  entirety,  though  we  may  not  be  able,  with  the  very 
little  information  we  possess,  to  point  out  what  particular  church  was 
had  in  view  in  each  epistle. 

3.  On  the  general  purport  of  the  several  epistles.  Five  of  the  churches 
are  more  or  less  commended  as  to  the  general  body,  but  censured  for 
having  among  them  a  party  of  the  Nicolaitans.  The  remaining  two, 
Sardis  and  Laodicea,  while  not  explicitly  charged  with  being  leavened 
with  this  heresy,  are  yet  more  strongly  condemned  than  the  others  on 
account  of  their  death-like  torpor  or  lukewarm  indifference.  These 
two,  as  the  worst,  stand  contrasted  with  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  as 
the  best,  Laodicea  being  specially  contrasted  with  Smyrna.  As  there 
is  no  church  which  has  not  either  censure  or  admonition  addressed  to 
it,  so  there  is  none  to  which  a  word  of  praise  is  not  given  or  a  door 
of  hope  left  open. 


HEFT  AD  III. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  EPHESUS:  Ch.  II;  1-7.. 

DIV.  1.   THS  ADDRESS. 

IT ;  1.  81.  '  To  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Ephesus  write.* 
See  on  79,  44ss.,  80. — The  reading  of  the  K.  T.  gives  of  Ephesus  or 
of  the  Ephesian  church.  In  the  second  and  last  epistles,  too,  the  R.  T. 
has  variations,  which  give  respectively  of  the  Smymasns  and  of  the 
Laodiceans.  These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  variations  occur ; 
and,  in  respect  of  both,  the  readings  which  preserve  uniformity  through- 
out are  the  best  authorized. — From  a  comparison  of  1  Cor.  1;  10- 
16  :  5 :  6 ;  16  :  8 ;  1 :  2  Cor.  2 ;  17 :  3 ;  1,  3 :  5-8  :  10  :  11;  4,  5, 
20,  21 :  12-13  with  Nos.  85-103,  and  especially  the  }ff€t^Tro(rr6koi 
of  2  Co.  11;  13  with  the  dTrooroXot  and  ^€u8as  of  Nos.  89-90,  Ephesus 
may  be  thought  to  stand  here  for  Corinth.  The  word  may  be  re- 
garded as  denoting  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  judicature  (see  Guide,  p. 
31);  and  in  1  Co.  6 ;  1  such  an  appeal  is  referred  to  :  cp.  No.  88. 

DIV.  2.  The  High  Priest* s  titles  on  which  this  epistle  is  hosed. 
II ;  1.  82-4.  *  These  things  saith  he,  who  graspeth  the  seven  stars  in 
his  right  [handj,  who  waUceth  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candelabra.' 
The  characterizing  titles  assumed  in  each  epistle  are  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  the  description  of  the  High  Priest  in  C.  1,  showing 
that  that  symbolic  figure  is  meant  to  be  specially  a  frontispiece  to  and 
basis  of  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars.  Doubtless  the  titles  have 
been  selected  in  each  instance  from  some  appropriateness  to  the  par- 
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ticular  church.     Prohahly,  too,  there  is  a  relation  between  them  and 
the  promises  with  which  each  epistle  concludes. 

Graspeth,  The  G-reek  word  is  not  the  same,  that  is  translated  holds. 
This  means  to  hold  fast,  firmly,  and  with  power.  Its  substantive  is 
translated  dominion-  in  C.  1 ;  6  :  5 ;  13.  The  use  of  it  intimates,  that 
the  High  Priest  retains  in  his  own  hands  all  authority  over  the  several 
branches  of  his  Church.  The  visible  rulers  thereof  are  his  officers  and 
vicegerents,  and  must  regard  themselves  as  responsible  to  him. — 
Walketh  dbc,  says  Lowman,  '^  is  an  expression  taken  from  the  office 
of  the  priests  in  dressing  the  lamps,  which  was  to  keep  them  always 
burning  before  the  Lord.  I  conceive,  therefore,  walking  here  may  be 
designed  to  signify  not  only  a  care  to  observe  and  know  the  true  state 
of  the  churches,  but  moreover  to  assist  and  promote  their  improve- 
ment in  religion,  or  to  assist  the  churches  in  their  proper  character, 
as  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  that  they  may  shine  as  lights  in 
the  world  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  nation:  Phil.  2 ;  15." 
— ^Besides  these  general  references  to  the  churches  at  large,  special 
applications  to  the  particular  church  addressed  were  doubtless  intended. 
The  High  Priest  meant  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  respect  of  it  in 
particular  he  would  hold  with  a  tight  hand  the  reins  of  authority,  and 
would  exercise  a  vigilant  discipline  over  it.  This  will  be  seen  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  contents  of  nnr.  4. 

Div.  3.  The  iiBSULT  of  the  High  Priest's  omniscient  scrutiny. 
II ;  2-3.  85-93.  ^  I  know  thy  works,  and  labour,  and  thine  endur- 
ance, and  that  thou  canst  not  hear  had  men  ;  and  thou  hast  tried  those 
who  say  that  they  are  apostles  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars  ;  and 
thou  hast  endurance,  and  hast  borne  for  my  name^s  sake,  and  hast  not 
been  wearied  ofut.^ 

85.  Works  is  generic,  including  good  and  evil,  external  and  internal 
works  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  examples  of  it  in  these  epistles  it 
denotes  wicked  works,  as  the  *  works  of  the  Nicolaitans,'  fornication 
and  idolatry. — Labour  or  wearisome  toil :  cp.  93;  "  not  wearied  out:" 
also  14 ;  13 ;  "  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  VH)rks 
accompany  them." 

86.  Endurance  seems  to  refer  to  a  long-suffering  of  evils  entailed 
by  false  brethren  :  see  on  34.  Cp.  2  Co.  1 ;  7 :  Ga.  1 ;  7 :  2 ;  4  • 
Ph.  3;  2. 

87.  Bad  men :  cp.  16  ;  2  ;  "a  bad  boil  or  ulcer." 

88.  Tried,  i.e.,  tested,  thoroughly  examined  their  claims. 

89.  That  THEY,  d^.  In  the  genuine  reading  of  this  clause  the  pro- 
noun is  inserted,  which  may  consequently  be  taken  as  emphatic  and 
implying  a  contrast,  as  though  it  were  said  ;  '  they,  to  the  exclusion 
of  or  in  preference  to  others,'  that  is,  to  the  true  apostles.     Not  long 
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before  this  time  Paul  had  written  to  the  Corinthians ;  "  Am  I  not  an 
apostle  ?  If  I  be  not  to  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you."  "  We 
are  not,  as  many,  which  corrupt  (deal  deceitfully  with)  the  word  of 
God.  .  .  .  Need  we,  as  some,  epistles  of  commendation?"  "We 
preach  not  ourselves."  "  I  consider  that  in  nothing  was  I  inferior  to 
the  very  chiefest  apostles."  "  But  what  I  do,  that  I  will  do,  that  I 
may  cut  off  occasion  from  them  which  desire  occasion,  that,  wherein 
they  glory,  we  may  be  found  even  as  they.  For  such  are  false  apostles, 
deceitful  workers,  transforming  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ." 
"  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you,  lest  any  should  say,  that 
I  baptized  in  my  own  name."  "  If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a 
prophet  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the  things  I  write  unto 
you  are  commandments  of  the  Lord."  Cp.  1  Jo.  4;  Iss.;  "Try  the 
spirits ;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  spirit  of  antichrist.  .  .  .  They  are  of  the  world :  ...  we 
are  of  God.  He  that  knoweth  God  heareth  us  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God 
heareth  us  not :  hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of 
error." 

90.  And  hast  found  them  liars.  The  passage  just  cit^d  shows,  that 
John  esteemed  the  great  lie  or  error  of  the  day  to  be  '  the  spirit  of 
antichrist,' — the  setting  up  some  person  or  thing  in  opposition  to  or 
in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  coming  in  the  flesh  to  act  as 
mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  denial  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  and  the  preaching  of  themselves  instead  of  Jesus  was  '  the 
spirit  of  error,' — the  lying  spirit,  which  constituted  these  teachers 
"  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  .  .  .  ministers  of  Satan  transformed 
into  ministers  of  righteousness."  In  this  sense  he  appears  to  include 
"  liars"  in  the  class  of  heinous  sinners,  who  "  shall  have  their  portion 
in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone"  (21;  8),  and  reckons 
"a  lie"  among  the  deadly  sins,  which  will  exclude  a  man  from  the 
new  Jerusalem  (21 ;  27 :  22 ;  15) ;  while  a  characteristic  of  the 
144000  is,  that  "  in  their  mouth  is  found  no  lie"  (14 ;  5).  If  we  com- 
pare the  text  before  us  with  C.  3 ;  9,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the 
persons  here  alluded  to  are  the  same  with  "  them  of  the  synagogue 
of  Satan,  who  pretend  that  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  but  do  lie." 

II ;  3.  The  preferable  reading  of  this  verse  differs  from  that  of  the 
R.  T.  chiefly  in  the  transposition  of  words,  and  in  the  omission  of  the 
last  clause.     Cp.  the  A.  V. 

%\,  And  thou  hast  endurance.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  idea  in 
No.  86  in  order  to  lay  stress  on  the  implied  commendation. 

92.  For  my  name's  sake.  Cp.  Mt.  5  ;  11 ;  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  and  persecute  you;  and,  lying,  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  yon  for  my  sake" 

85-93.  This  sentence  contains  ten  particulars,  divided  into  /cur. 
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and  three  (= seven),  and  three. — The  four  terms  in  85-87  stand  related 
to  88-93  as  divided  into  four  parts ;  and  in  three  of  the  latter  there  is 
introduced  into  the  Greek,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  contrast,  or  ex- 
planation, a  verbatim  echo  of  words  used  partially  in  a  different  sense. 
What  I  mean  may  he  shown  thus  in  English ;  *  I  know  thy  works,* 
[*  thou  hast  tried,  <fec/] :  *  and  thy  t£«artsom€-labour,'  [*  thou  hast  not 
been  weancrf  out']:  *  and  thine  endurance,'  [*thou  hast  endurance^Jl: 
^  and  that  thou  canst  not  bear,  &c,'  ['  thou  hast  borne,  &c.']. 

Div.  4.     The  UNFAYOURABLE  SIDE  of  this  church, 
II;  4-5.  94-100.  ^But  I  have  against  thee,  that  thou  hast  put  away 
thy  first  love,    Bemember,  then,  whence  thou  hast  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
do  the  first  works:  otherwise  I  am  coming  to  thee,  and  will  move  thy  can- 
delabrum otit  of  its  place,  unless  thou  shall  repent.* 

94.  But  I  have,  dbc.  This,  as  already  intimated,  is  a  technical  break 
indicating  the  commencement  of  a  new  division. 

95.  Thou  hast  put  away  thy  first  love  of  course  does  not  mean,  that 
this  church,  after  having  become  *  the  bride  of  the  lamb,'  had  re- 
jected him  from  being  her  husband,  that  is,  had  avowedly  renounced 
the  faith  of  Christ :  but  it  means,  that  the  church  as  a  whole  having 
declined  from  the  purity  of  the  faith  had  relaxed  in  the  fervour  of  her 
first  love  to  Christ,  and  consequently  in  her  benevolence  to  his  mem- 
bers.— The  use  of  two  articles  in  the  Greek  throws  an  emphasis  on 
the  word  first,  which  its  repetition  in  No.  97  strengthens.  Thus  stress 
is  laid  on  the  greatness  of  the  declension  in  their  present  state,  as 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  they  first  believed  in  Christ.  With 
all  this  accords  well  what  S.  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians  in  both  of 
his  epistles :  e,g.  2  Co.  13 ;  20 ;  "I  fear  .  .  .  lest  there  be  debates, 
envyings,  wraths,  strifes,  backbitings,  whisperings,  swellings,  tumults, 
and  lest  .  .  ,  many  have  not  repented  of  the  uncleanness,  and  forni- 
cation, and  lasciviousnesfl,  which  they  have  committed," 

96.  Bemember  whence  thou  A(w< /aZZen= Call  to  mind  how  great  has 
been  thy  fall  or  spiritual  declension. — ^While  the  word  repenJt  occurs 
twelve  times  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  S.  John's 
other  writings. 

97.  The  first  works  were  such  as  "  faith,  hope,  charity,  joy,  peace, 
longsuffering,  &c." 

98.  I  am  coming.  In  the  phrase  /  come  quickly  (cp.  22  ;  7,  12,  20) 
the  instantaneousness  of  the  coming  is  forcibly  expressed  by  the  Greek 
verb  being  in  the  present  tense,  and  not  in  the  future,  as  the  A.  V. 
might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.  In  this  place,  however,  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  omit  the  word  quickly,  making  the  clause  denote,  that 
the  High  Priest  was  in  the  very  act  of  coming.  To  accord  herewith 
the  symbolic  figure  should  be  conceived  of  as  directing  his  steps, 
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while  he  utters  these  words,  towards  the  candelabrum  of  the  angel 
whom  he  is  addressing. 

95-100.  Here  again  there  appears  to  be  a  correspondence  as  be- 
tween the  first  three  and  the  last  three  of  these  stichs.  ^  Thou  hast 
put  me  away.'  [*  I  am  coming  to  thee.*]  *  Thou  hast  fallen.'  ['  I 
will  move.']    *  Eepent.'    ['  Unless  thou  repent.'] 

niv.  5.     The  fayoubable  side  of  this  church^ 
II ;  6.     101-3.     '  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  works  of  the 
Nicolaitans,  which  I  also  hate,^ 

The  Nicolaitans  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  sect  of  the  early  Church. 
The  following  summary  of  Stuart's  remarks  in  loco  will  show  all  that 
is  known  on  the  subject.  ^  Irenaaus  is  the  earliest  writer,  that  men- 
tions this  sect.  He  traces  its  origin  to  Nicolaus,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  mentioned  in  Acts  6 ;  6 ;  and  he  states,  that  their  character- 
istic tenets  were  the  lawfulness  of  promiscuous  intercourse  with 
women,  and  of  eating  things  offered  to  idols.  So  Eusebius,  who 
quotes  a  passage  from  Clemens  Alex.,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that 
Nicolaus  having  a  beautiful  wife  was  jealous  of  her;  and,  being 
reproached  with  this,  renounced  all  intercourse  with  her,  and  in- 
duced his  children  to  live  in  celibacy.  The  tradition  in  Clemens' 
time  was,  that  Nicolaus  had  used  an  ambiguous  expression,  which 
some  interpreted  as  enjoining  illicit  pleasure,  but  others  as  command- 
ing to  mortify  carnal  desires.  Hence  Clemens  supposes  the  sect  to 
have  arisen  under  his  name  through  a  perversion  of  what  he  had  said. 
Epiphanius  makes  additions,  which  assert  the  dissolute  life  of  Nico- 
laus after  the  occurrence  referred  to.  Tertullian  mentions  the  Nico- 
laitans as  an  extinct  branch  of  the  Gnostics.  Eusebius  speaks  of  their 
heresy  as  having  lasted  but  a  very  short  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
Irenasus,  Epiphanius,  Andreas,  and  others  seem  to  speak  of  the  sect 
as  still  in  existence.  These  conflicting  statements  are  irreconcilable, 
except  on  the  view  of  Vitringa  and  Mosheim,  who  doubt  or  deny  the 
connexion  of  the  Nicolaitans  of  Epiphanius  and  the  later  fathers  with 
Nicolaus  the  deacon,  and  suppose  them  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
Grnostics.  Stuart's  conclusion  is,  that  nothing  definite  can  be  gathered 
from  history  respecting  the  existence  and  character  of  a  sect  in  reality 
bearing  the  appellation  of  Nicolaitans  during  the  primitive  age  of 
Christianity.  He  is,  however,  disinclined  to  accede  to  the  opinion  of 
most  commentators  since  the  days  of  Vitringa,  who  regard  the  name 
as  symbolical ;  and  he  assigns  as  his  reasons,  that  the  name  appears 
to  have  been  actually  current  at  the  time,  and  the  practices  designated 
by  it  to  have  been  well  known.'  To  me  it  seems,  that  the  most  pro- 
bable view  of  the  matter  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner. 
It  appears  from  C.  3 ;  15,  compared  with  ve.  14,  that  "  them  that 
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hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans"  is  a  synonyme  for  "  them  that 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam."  Hence  Balaamites  would  be  as  suit- 
able a  designation  for  these  heretics,  and  one  by  which  probably  they 
were  equally  stigmatized,  as  Nicolaitans.  But  the  use  of  two  such 
designations  renders  it  highly  improbable,  that  there  could  have  ex- 
isted a  separate  sect,  who  had  taken  to  themselves  such  an  appellation 
or  appellations.  As  both  names  could  not  have  been,  so  neither  is  it 
likely,  that  either  was  derived  from  their  leader.  More  probable  is 
it,  on  every  account,  that  both  were  names  of  reproach  used  by  the 
orthodox  to  indicate  the  opinions  and  practices  of  a  party  that  had 
risen  up  in  the  Church,  but  had  not  separated  itself  so  far  as  to  form 
a  separate  sect,  known  by  an  appellation  which  they  themselves  re- 
cognized. Whether  the  same  parties  were  alluded  to  in  Nos.  87-90 
as  '  the  bad  men,  who  pretend  that  they  are  apostles,  but  are  liars'  is 
not  certain ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  they  were.  If  they  were,  it 
will  follow  from  what  was  said  on  No.  90,  that '  the  synagogue  of 
Satan'  must  be  a  synonyme  for  the  same.  And  what  is  said  in  refer- 
ence to  these  will  help  to  elucidate  the  opinions  and  practices  had  in 
view.  As  to  the  nature  of  '  the  doctrine'  and  '  works  of  the  Nicolai- 
tans,' however,  we  are  not  left  in  doubt ;  for  C.  2  ;  14  and  20  show, 
that  they  held  that  it  was  lawful  "  to  commit  fornication  and  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  to  idols,"  thus  in  fact  maintaining,  either  in  a  figu- 
rative or  in  a  literal  sense,  the  lawfulness  of  the  very  means  which 
Balaam  recommended  to  Balak  in  order  to  seduce  the  Israelites  from 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  heathenism  : 
see  Nu.  25 ;  1-3  :  31 ;  16.  Literally  to  join  in  idol  feasts,  and  in  the 
fornications  carried  on  thereat,  was  what  the  converts  in  heathen 
cities  had  been  accustomed  to  all  their  lives.  These,  therefore,  would 
be  the  practices  to  which  they  would  be  most  strongly  tempted,  and 
by  which  they  would  most  readily  be  led  to  relapse  wholly  or  partially 
into  their  former  heathenism.  And  how  great  was  the  danger  arising 
from  them  in  the  early  church  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  first  Council  having  thought  it  necessary,  while  exonerating 
those,  *  who  from  the  Gentiles  were  turned  unto  God,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  being  circumcised  and  keeping  the  Law,  specially  to  enjoin 
them  to  abstain  from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled,  and  from  fornication'  (Acts  15;  19  ss.:  21;  25), 
that  is,  from  those  practices  which  were  characteristic  of  the  heathen. 
In  proportion  as  the  standard  of  morality  was  raised  and  the  Christian 
community  increased,  the  danger  from  this  source  would  be  diminished, 
the  meaningof  the  phrases  in  question  would  gradually  become  changed, 
until,  from  signifying  literal  fornication  and  idol  feasts,  they  would 
come  to  denote  merely  heathenizing  tendencies,  tenets,  and  practices 
in  general.   Such  a  transition  from  a  literal  to  a  spiritual  or  symbolical 
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signification  would  be  the  more  easy,  and  is  rendered  the  more  likely, 
by  the  frequent  use  of  ^  fornication '  and  its  related  terms  in  a  similar 
spiritual  sense  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  that  such  a  use  should 
be  adopted  in  a  work  like  the  Apocalypse  was  almost  necessary  and  a 
matter  of  course. 

Having,  then,  thus  arrived  at  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the 
phrases  above  quoted,  we  see  what  was  meant  by  'the  doctrine'  and 
*  works  of  the  Nicolaitans,'  namely,  heathenizing  tenets  and  practices ; 
and  we  are  prepared  to  discern,  that  the  designations  of  Nicolaitans 
and  Balaamites  might  very  naturalljj^  and  with  the  greatest  propriety 
have  been  applied  to  the  party  in  the  Church  which  adopted  such 
tenets  and  practices.  Both  of  these  terms  (the  former  of  which  cor- 
responds in  Greek  to  the  latter  in  Hebrew)  may  from  their  derivations 
be  taken  to  signify  conqueror y  tyrant,  or  destroyer  of  the  people.  Now, 
the  word  to  conquer  is  continually  being  used  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
more  especially  in  these  epistles,  in  reference  to  those,  who  should 
prevail  in  the  conflict  then  being  carried  on  with  the  beast,  the  domi- 
nant power  of  heathenism,  which  was  engaged  in  persecuting  and 
tyrannizing  over  the  Lord's  people,  with  the  view  to  bring  them  into 
an  allegiance  to  itself,  which  would  be  treasonable  to  Jehovah.  And 
hence,  with  much  propriety,  those  who  promoted  the  cause  of  the 
beast  and  of  heathenism,  either  by  adopting  heathen  practices  or  by 
advocating  heathenish  doctrines  and  compliances,  might  be  stig- 
matized as  Nicolaitans  or  Balaamites,  that  is,  conquerors  of  the  people, 
who  seduced  them  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  from  their  allegiance 
to  their  Lord,  bringing  them  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant, -which  would 
eventually  prove  their  destruction.  Such  names  may  have  been  given 
to  the  heathenizing  section  by  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Church, 
though  I  see  no  conclusive  reason  against,  the'  view,.that  ihey  were 
first  applied  to  the  heathenizers  by  the  apostle. 

That  the  converts  from  heathenism  in  heathen  cities  must  have 
been  exposed  to  the  strongest  temptations  to  relapse  into  their  former 
habits  and  practices,  especially  when  persecution  was  directed  agaitist 
them  by  the  civil  authorities,  is  self-evident.  And  hence  we  may  be 
sure,  that  there  would  be  in  every  Christian  community  so  situated  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  timid,  vacillating,  or  temporizing  believ- 
ers, who  would  constantly  be  striving  to  reconcile  their  convictions 
with  their  interest  or  pleasures, — seeking  to  pecure  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  present  ease,  reputation,  pleasure,  and  profit,  without  wholly 
sacrificing  their  hopes  for  the  future.  Such  persons  would  aifti  to 
soften  down  the  differences  between  Christianity  and  heathenism,  and 
to  make  it  appear,  that  many  of  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  latter 
were  not  incompatible  with  the  profession  of  the  former.  This  would 
be  more  or  less  the  case  in  almost  all  the  churches  of  the  G-entiles ; 
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and  quite  in  accordance  herewith  are  the  indications  in  most  of  the 
epistles  of  the  existence  of  Nicolaitans.  But  pre-eminently  is  it 
likely  to  have  heen  true  of  a  church  situated  in  so  luxurious,  refined, 
and  philosophizing  a  city  as  Corinth.  And  accordingly  we  find  in  S. 
Paul's  epistles  to  the  Corinthians  plain  indications  of  the  mischief 
wrought  in  their  church  by  the  seductions  of  heathenism.  Literal 
fornication  of  the  worst  kind  was  so  far  tolerated  among  them,  that, 
instead  of  being  horrified  at  it  and  mourning  on  account  of  it,  they 
were  '  puffed  up/  *  Keeping  company  with  fornicators'  had  produced 
divisions  among  them,  and  led  many  to  become  more  like  heathens 
than  Christians,  so  that  Paul  was  led  to  address  them  on  this  wise.  '  I 
beseech  you  that  there  be  no  schisms  among  you;  for  I  have  been 
told  that  there  are  contentions  among  you.'  ^  I  could  not  speak  unto 
you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  unto  carnal.'  '  It  is  reported  that  there 
is  fornication  among  you,  <fec.'  '  Your  glorying  is  not  good.  Know  ye 
not,  that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.'  ^  I  have  written 
to  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man,  that  is  called  a  brother,  be  a 
fornicator,  or  an  idolater,  <fec.'  *  Neither  fornicators  nor  idolaters  shall 
inherit,  &c.'  '  The  body  is  not  for  fornication.'  *  Know  ye  not,  that 
he  who  is  joined  to  a  harlot  is  one  body?'  'Flee  fornication :  &c.' 
*  Now,  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols,  <fec.'  *  Some  with  recog- 
nition of  the  idol  eat  it  unto  this  hottr  as  a  thing  offered  to  an  idol,  and 
their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled.'  '  If  a  man  see  thee  which 
hast  knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  an  idol's  temple,  will  not  the  conscience 
of  him  who  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  the  things  offered  to  idols, 
and  through  thy  knowledge  the  weak  brother  be  destroyed  ?'  '  Neither 
be  ye  idolaters,  as  were  some  of  them.  Neither  let  us  fornicate,  as 
some  of  them  fornicated'  (alluding  to  the  seduction  instigated  by  Ba- 
laam). *  Wherefore,  flee  from  idolatry.'  *  The  things  which  the 
Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  demons  and  not  to  God.'  '  Be  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers.  What  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial  ?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an  un- 
believer ?  and  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  .  .  . 
Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate.  .  .  .  Let 
us  cleanse  ourselves  from  every  carnal  and  spiritual  pollution.'  These 
quotations  serve  to  show  generally,  how  intimate  and  almost  inevitable 
was  the  connexion  between  literal  and  spiritual  fornication,  that  is, 
between  joining  the  lascivious  festivals  of  the  heathen  and  becoming 
heathens ;  and  hence  they  bear  out  what  I  have  said  above.  They 
show  in  particular  in  reference  to  the  Corinthians,  that  they  were 
especially  addicted  to  such  sinful  practices  and  compliances;  and 
hence  by  almost  necessary  implication  make  it  evident,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  large  party  of  Nicolaitans,  that  is,  of  those  who 
would  strive  to  justify  heathenizing  principles  and  practices,  in  their 
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church.  Thus  these  texts  show,  that  such  an  epistle  as  the  one  before 
us  would  be  specially  apposite  to  that  church.  But  if  this  was  the 
case  when  S.  Paul  wrote  to  it,  there  is  ground  for  thinking,  that  the 
Nicolaitan  heresy  may  have  become  even  more  rife  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  S.  Paul,  when  speaking  of 
idol  feasts,  had  made  such  statements  as  the  following.  ''  Meat  com- 
mendeth  us  not  to  God:  for  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better;  neither 
if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse."  "  What  say  I  then?  that  the  idol  is 
anything?  or  that  which  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is  anything?" 
"  AH  things  are  lawful."  "  Whatever  is  sold  in  the  shambles  eat, 
asking  no  question  for  conscience'  sake.  If  any  of  them  that  be- 
lieve not  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and  ye  be  disposed  to  go,  eat  whatever 
is  set  before  you."  "  Give  offence  neither  to  Jews,  nor  to  Greeks, 
nor  to  the  church  of  God,  even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things." 
These  passages,  especially  when  separated  from  their  contexts,  might 
be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion,  that  the  apostle  meant  to  allow 
attendance  at  heathen  festivals :  and  heathenizers  may  have  perverted 
them  into  an  apparent  sanction  of  their  principles  and  practices ;  and 
by  this  means  the  party  of  the  Nicolaitans  have  been  increased. — 
Still,  while  the  case  in  respect  of  the  existence  of  the  Nicolaitan 
party  was  such  as  I  have  shown,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  be  found 
in  S.  Paul's  two  epistles  to  prove,  that  the  great  body  of  the  church 
at  Corinth  'hated  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans : '  see,  e,g.  2  Co.  2 ; 
6sB. :  7 ;  7ss. 

Div.  6.  roRMULA  :  demanding  attention. 
II ;  7.     104-5.  *  He  who  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  uhttt  the  Spirit 
saith  to  the  churches  J 

104.  He  who  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  appears  to  have  been  a  tech- 
nical saying  (cp.  Mt.  11 ;  15  :  13  ;  9  :  Lu.  8  ;  8),  which  meant ;  *  Let 
the  hearer  consider  well  what  has  been  said.' 

105.  The  Spirit  can  here  mean  only  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ewald  in- 
deed says  \  '  Doubtless  it  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  enabled 
John  to  write  all  these  things : '  and  even  Stuart  raises  a  question, 
whether  "  the  Spirit  who  was  in  John  during  his  prophetic  ecstacy," 
in  contradistinction  from  "  the  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  Christ  (Jo.  8 ;  34)" 
is  not  meant.  The  latter  appears  to  recognize  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (and  hence  on  his  view  the  essential  result  would  be  the  same); 
but  not  so  the  former.  Both  refer  in  support  of  their  interpretations 
to  C.  1 ;  10.  But  the  expression  there,  in  my  opinix)n,  yields  no  sup- 
port to  their  view.  The  phrase  is  not  "in  the  Spirit"  (as  it  is  here, 
and  as  it  probably  would  have  been  there,  if  the  meanings  for  which 
they  contend  had  been  intended),  but  it  is  in  spirit,  meaning  in  an 
ecstatic  state.    On  the  other  hand,  with  what  propriety,  I  would  ask. 
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could  the  High  Priest  be  represented  as  telling  John  in  a  Vision  to 
assure  the  churches  in  letters  addressed  to  them  by  the  High  Priest 
himself,  that  what  the  High  Priest  had  commanded  to  be  written  was 
said  by  the  spirit  of  mental  ability,  by  which  the  seer  was  enabled  to 
write  the  Revelation  ?  The  true  view  I  believe  to  be,  that,  as  the 
symbolic  High  Priest  represents  Jesus,  so  the  seven  angels  of  the 
churches  as  a  whole  are  *the  seven  divine  spirits'  of  Jesus  (5;  6) 
which  represent  the  seven-fold  Spirit  or  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  the 
symbolization  of  the  epistles  being  sent  from  the  High  Priest  through 
these  angels  signifies,  that  the  communication  from  Jesus  is  made  to 
the  church  universal  through  the  mission  and  instrumentality  of  his 
Spirit  (cp.  Jo.  14 ;  2G  :  15  ;  26).  Consequently,  each  epistle  is  a  tes- 
timony of  the  Holy  Spirit. — To  the  churches^  and  not  to  the  churchy 
shows,  that  the  letters  were  not  intended  to  be  severally  sent  to  each 
church  ;  and  is  an  indication,  that  the  true  view  is,  that  the  admoni- 
tion which  was  mainly  designed  for  the  Church  as  a  whole  was  merely 
thrown  into  the  form  of  seven  epistles,  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought 
under  the  number  of  perfection,  and  its  catholicity  be  thereby  sym- 
bolized. That  the  epistles  form  part  of  a  vision  is  also  incompatible 
with  their  being  real  and  distinct  letters,  each  intended  to  be  sepa- 
rately sent  to  a  particular  church;  more  especially  as  the  entire  Vision 
is  directed  to  be  sent  to  each  church  (1 ;  11).  This  clause  shows,  that 
what  was  said  to  one  was  intended  generally  for  all. 

Div.  7.  FORMULA :  promises  to  those  who  conquer, 
II;  7.     106—8.  ^  To  him  who  conquereth,  to  him  I  will  give  to  eat 
from  the  wood  of  life ^  which  is  in  the  paradise  ofOod,* 

106.  To  conquer  is  an  expression  used  so  frequently  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  in  such  connexions,  as  to  show,  that  it  refers  herein,  not 
generally  to  the  victory  which  all  true  Christians  gain  over  the  ene- 
mies of  their  souls,  but  specially  to  that  which  believers  of  the  time 
then  present  were  required  to  achieve  in  general  over  those,  who  were 
seeking  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  their  Lord,  and  in 
particular  over  the  Roman  beast,  who  was  then  waging  a  war  of  per- 
secution against  them.  Hence,  it  is  to  such  confessors,  that  the  pro- 
mises of  the  epistles  were  immediately  made. — These  promises  become 
more  pointed,  when  the  tacit  allusion,  which  they  seem  to  make  to 
the  names  Nicolaitans  and  Balaamites  (as  those  names  have  been  ex- 
plained above),  is  perceived.  For  they  may  be  thought  to  have  in 
view  by  implication  this  meaning  : — *  To  him  who  conquers  the  con- 
querors will  I  give,  <fec. : '  *  T^i  vucwvri  twv  NucoXatraiv  #c.  t.  X.' 

107.  To  him.  The  pronoun  is  inserted  to  give  intensity. — I  will 
give  to  eat :  sc,  of  the  fruit :  cp.  22  ;  2. — From  the  wood  of  life.  The 
Greek  word  not  being  the  same,  that  is  rendered  tree  in  C.  7 ;  1,3, 
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&c.y  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  it^  literal  meaning,  and  shall  on 
G.  22;  2  ofifer  some  remarks  on  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  term 
wood  in  this  phrase.  The  wood  of  life  means  the  life-giving  or  life- 
preserving  wood,  alluding  to  the  tree  of  life  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  of 
which  whosoever  eat  would  "  live  for  ever :"  cp.  Ge.  3 ;  22  ("the  wood 
of  life  in  midst  of  the  Paradise:"  LXX.).  This,  therefore,  is  a 
promise  to  give  eternal  life  to  those  who  should  conquer.  That  the 
High  Priest  should  make  such  a  promise  is  a  clear  proof,  that  he  re- 
presents the  divine  Mediator. — The  Test.  XII,  Fatri,  appears  to  quote 
this  clause  in  Test,  Levi,  18  ;  "  Thou  shalt  give  to  the  saints  to  eat  of 
the  wood  of  life." 

108.  "^hich  is  in  the  paradise  of  God,  The  R.  T.  inserts  in  the 
midst  of;  hut  the  leading  is  rejected  in  critical  editions.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  editors  have  adopted  the  reading  my  God  (cp.  3 ; 
12) ;  but  it  is  rejected  by  Tregelles.  Paradise  is  a  word  of  oriental 
derivation  meaning  sl  pleasure-garden.  It  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  word  rendered  *  the  garden'  in  Ge.  2 ;  8  ss.  In  the 
.New  Testament  it  occurs  only  twice  elsewhere.  In  Lu.  23  ;  43  Jesus 
says  to  the  penitent  thief;  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para- 
dise:" and  in  2  Co.  12;  4  S.  Paul  says  of  himself,  that  "he  was 
caught  up  into  paradise."  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  from 
1  Pe.  3 ;  19,  that  the  disembodied  spirit  of  Jesus  went  between  his 
death  and  resurrection  into  "the  lower  parts  of  the  earth"  (Ps.  63; 
9 :  Ep.  4 ;  9),  we  may  conclude,  that  the  place  which  he  meant  by 
paradise  was  that  division  of  Hades,  which  is  called  in  Lu.  16;  22 
"  Abraham's  bosom."  The  place,  however,  which  Paul  intended  by 
the  term  is  shown  by  ve.  2  to  have  been  "  the  third  heavens."  Again, 
inasmuch  as  "  the  wood  of  life"  is  represented  in  C.  22;  2  as  being  in 
the  new  Jerusalem,  and  descending  with  it  from  heaven  to  earth,  we 
may  presume  that  that  holy  city  would  be  designated  as  paradise  :  cp. 
3 ;  12.  From  these  various  applications  of  the  term,  I  do  not  see, 
that  we  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  paradise  was  a  general 
designation,  which  might  be  given  to  any  place  of  unalloyed  hap- 
piness, though  commonly  used  of  some  condition  of  beatified  spirits. 

If  we  regard  the  promise  in  this  division  as  being  based  on  the 
predicates  in  the  second,  we  may  understand  the  High  Priest  as  de- 
signing to  intimate,  that  the  object  of  the  rigid  discipline  which  he 
exercises  in  his  Church  is  to  bring  her  members  to  eternal  life. 

Inasmuch  as  the  titles  of  the  seven  divisions  would  be  substantially 
the  same  in  each  epistle,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  them :  and 
as  the  first  and  sixth  divisions  in  each  instance  are  verbally  identical, 
they  also  may  be  omitted. 
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HEP  TAD  IV. 
THE  EPISTLE  TO  SMTENA :  Ch.  II;  8-11. 

Div.  1.  8mt/mn  means  myrrh,  and  thus  denotes  the  sweet  odour  of 
*the  works*  of  the  church  which  is  here  addressed.  Of  the  seven 
to  which  S.  Paul  wrote,  I  shall  show  that  that  of  Thessalonica  will 
correspond  best  with  the  details  of  this  epistle. 

MV.  2.  II ;  8.  110-1.  *  These  things  saiih  the  First  avid  the  Last, 
who  was  dead  and  lived  *  or  revived. 

The  predicates  here  are  taken  from  the  words  with  which  the  High 
Priest  had  revived  and  encouraged  the  seer,  when  he  fainted.  Hence 
they  must  have  been  intended  to  carry  with  them  encouragement  and 
favour.  Christ's  supremacy  from  first  to  last,  and  his  victory  over 
the  powers  of  darkness  by  his  death  and  resurrection,  are  called  to 
mind  as  affording  assurance,  that  his  faithful  servants  may  safely  rely 
on  him.-— See  on  30,  40,  70. 

DIV.  3.  II;  9.  112-6.  *  I  know  thy  works  and  tribtdation  and 
poverty  (hut  thou  art  rich),  and  the  hlasphemy  from  those  who  say,  that 
they  are  Jews  and  are  not,  hU  [are"]  Satan's  synagogue  J 

112.  In  this  and  the  two  next  epistles  works  and  is  omitted  in 
some  copies. — Trtbuiation,  Cp.  1  Thess.  1 ;  6 ;  "Ye  received  the 
word  in  much  tribulation:*'  2;  14;  "Ye  have  suffered  like  things 
from  your  own  countrymen  :*'  3 ;  3 ;  "No  one  should  be  moved  by 
these  tribulations :  **  II :  1 ;  4 ;  "  We  glory  in  you  for  your  patience 
in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations." 

113.  Poor  literally,  but  rich  spiritually :  cp.  Lu.  6 ;  20 :  2  Co.  6 ; 
10  :  8 ;  9. — "  In  much  experience  of  tribulation  the  deep  poverty 
of  the  churches  of  Macedonia  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liber- 
ality."— That  the  church  at  Thessalonica  was  rich  spiritually  may 
be  gathered  from  1.  Th.  1;  3ss.:  3;  6:  4;  9ss.:  6;  5:  II:  1;  3,4: 
2;  13. 

114^6.  Blasphemy  must  have  a  wide  sense  assigned  to  it  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Here  it  appears  to  mean  calumnies  or  defamatory  accu- 
sations.— The  form  of  these  clauses  is  similar  to  that  of  88-90  in 
the  parallel  division  of  the  preceding  epistle ;  and  this  may  be  taken 
for  an  indication,  that  persons  of  substantially  the  same  party  as  the 
Nicolaitans  of  that  epistle  are  had  in  .view  here. — Jexos  is,  I  doubt 
not,  used  figuratively  (like  all  other  proper  names),  and  denotes  *  the 
especial  people  of  Grod,*  '  the  true  Christians'  (cp.  Ro.  9  ;  6-8  :  also  2 ; 
17  :  2  Co.  11 ;  22  :  Ph.  3 ;  5).     That  the  persons  alluded  to  were 
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within  the  pale  of  the  Church  is  alone  sufficient,  all  things  considered, 
to  show  this.  It  seems,  that  a  party  in  this  church  vehemently  as- 
serted, that  Viey  in  particular  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  were 
*  the  people  of  God ; '  and  they  spoke  in  injurious  and  calumniating 
terms  of  those  who  would  not  adopt  their  opinions  and  practices.  In 
like  manner  the  heresiarchs  in  the  church  at  Ephesus  said,  that  they 
were  the  true  apostles  of  Christianity.  This  coincidence,  together 
with  others  in  the  several  epistles  (see  on  90, 102),  indicate,  that  *  the 
Jews'  of  Smyrna,  Thyatira,  and  Philadelphia,  were  in  the  main  of 
the  same  party  as  *the  Nicolaitans'  of  Ephesus  and  Pergamos.  In 
different  churches  different  elements  would  acquire  prominence,  or 
different  developments  of  the  same  general  heresy  take  place ;  and 
hence,  it  may  be,  different  designations  were  made  use  of.  Or  it  may 
be,  that  the  two  names  were  merely  meant  to  represent  figuratively, 
the  one  the  kind  of  name  that  these  heretics  gave  themselves,  and  the 
other  that  which  was  applied  to  them  by  their  opponents.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  circumstance  of  two  appellations  being  made 
use  of  does  not  negative  the  opinion,  that  the  errors  alluded  to  in  the 
several  churches  were  substantially  the  same,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  to  prevail  among  men  who  had  been  brought  up  as  heathens, 
and  were  living  among  heathen  friends  and  enemies;  namely,  a  prone-t 
ness  to  relapse  into  pagan  sentiments  and  practices,  and  to  corrupt 
the  faith  by  admixtures  of  'philosophy  falsely  so  called.'  That 
heathenish  practices,  and  divisions  caused  by  false  teachers,  existed 
in  the  church  at  Thessalonica  may  be  gathered  from  1  Th.  4 ;  Sss. : 
6;  12-14:  2  Th.  3;  6-14.— The  speaker  having  stated,  that  these 
heretics  virtually  designated  themselves  '  the  Lord's  people,'  by  way 
of  strong  contrast  styles  them  '  Satan's  synagogue.' 

Div.  4.  II ;  10,  117-9.  '  Fear  not  the  things  which  thou  art  about  to 
suffer.  Lo,  the  devil  is  about  to  cast  [some"]  of  you  into  hold,  that  ye  may 
be  tried  f  and  may  have  a  tribulation  often  days.* 

117.  Fear  not.  We  have  seen,  that  the  predicates  in  the  second 
division  are  taken  from  the  words  of  encouragement,  with  which  the 
High  Priest  revived  the  fainting  seer ;  and  here  the  terms  are  intro- 
duced, with  which  he  had  commenced  his  inspiriting  address  (1 ;  17). 

118.  Satan  means  an  adversary:  the  devil  a  calumniator  or  blas- 
phemer. The  two  terms  appear  to  be  used  appropriately  to  these 
meanings  here  and  in  No.  116.  Cp.  C.  12 ;  9.  Those  who  formed  an 
heretical  party  in  the  church,  hostile  to  God's  servants,  are  appro- 
priately designated  '  the  synagogue  of  the  adversary.'  On  the  prin- 
ciple Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se,  what  the  devil  does  by  those 
who  are  his  tools,  he  is  said  to  do  himself. — Into  hold,  Cp.  C.  18 ; 
2 :  20;  7  :  Acts  3;  4  ("  and  put  them  in  hold"):  12 ;  4:  16 ;  23. 
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119.  That  ye  maybe  tried: — in  order  that  ye  may  undergo  trial, 
and  may  show  whether  ye  shall  hold  fast  the  faith. — Ten  days  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  phrase  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  a  few  days  or 
a  short  time  (cp.  Ge.  24 ;  55:  Da.  1 ;  12  :  1  Sa.  25  ;  38  :  Ne.  5 ;  18  : 
Je.  42 ;  7 :  Acts  25 ;  6).  In  like  manner  in  some  parts  of  Wales, 
when  they  mean  a  few  days,  they  say  '  two  days.*  This  is  putting  a 
definite  for  an  indefinite  number  rather  than  (as  Stuart  says)  "  a  sym- 
holic  use  of  number."  A  symbolic  use  I  take  to  be  the  expressing  of 
ideas  by  numbers,  e.g,,  perfection  by  the  number  seven. — That  by  a 
tribuhUion  is  meant  an  affliction  from  without  the  church,  I  doubt  not; 
but  the  ten  days  limits  it  to  one  of  short  duration,  such,  it  might  be, 
as  would  arise  from  an  outbreak  of  heathen  fanaticism,  like  to  that 
which  Paul  and  the  Thessalonian  church  had  experienced :  see  1  Th. 
2 ;  2.  But  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  epistle  (3 ;  10)  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt,  that  this  was  a  general  and  more  prolonged  affliction  than 
that.  The  error  of  those  who  refer  this  tribulation  to  so  distant  a 
trial  as  the  so-called  *  ten  years'  persecution'  by  Diocletian  is  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  the  *  about  to  cast,*  a  mode  of  expression  which 
limits  the  time  to  a  few  years  at  most.  Cp.  3 ;  10.  Of  the  year-day 
theory,  on  which  this  interpretation  rests,  I  have  spoken  in  the  Intro- 
duction. 

Div.  5.  II;  10.  120.  ^Be  thou  faithful  till  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  crown  of  life^ 

Whether  the  speaker  means  to  say  *  Endure  persecution  even  unto 
death,*  or  *  Maintain  your  faith  until  death  shall  come  in  the  common 
course  of  nature,*  is  not  certain ;  but  the  term  faithful  (see  on  133), 
the  preceding  context,  the  promise  of  the  martyr's  crown,  and  the 
last  clause  in  C.  12;  11,  all  indicate  the  former  meaning. — The 
crown  of  life  or  of  glory,  Cp.  2  Ti.  4;  8  :  Ja.  1 ;  12  :  1  Pe.  5  ;  4.  A 
crown  was  the  emblem,  as  it  was  also  the  reward  of  a  conqueror,  by 
which  term  is  generally  meant  in  the  Apocalypse  one  who  conquers 
the  beast  by  enduring  with  stedfastness  the  worst,  that  his  malice 
could  inflict  (cp.  12 ;  11).  It  will  be  found  most  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  wide  difference  between  the  emblematic  significations  of 
the  conqueror's  croum  and  the  king's  diadem, — The  terms  death  and 
life  are  designedly  brought  into  contrast  with  one  another. 

DIV.  7.  II ;  11.  123-4.  '  He  who  conquereth  shall  assuredly  not 
be  hurt  by  the  second  death.* 

*  The  second  death  is  the  lake  of  fire*  (20;  14).  In  order  to  heighten 
the  contrast  with  the  first  death  (spoken  of  in  120),  emphasis  is  thrown 
on  the  second  by  the  repetition  of  the  article  in  the  Greek. — The  death 
and  life  of  this  and  the  fifth  divisions  form  a  parallelism  with  the  died 
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and  lived  of  the  second.  Tbe  dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter 
may  be  thus  exhibited : — '  He  whose  first  death  shall  be  that  of  a 
martyr  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  second  death ;  for,  because  I  who 
am  the  First  and  the  Last  died  and  revived,  he  shall  die  but  once  and 
shall  live  and  wear  the  crown  for  ever/ — The  promise  of  this  epistle 
is  for  substance  the  same  as  that  of  the  first ;  only  in  this  the  nega- 
tive side,  escape  from  the  second  death  (i.e.  the  torments  of  hell-fire), 
— in  that  the  positive  side,  possession  of  the  tree  of  life  (i.e.  of  eternal 
bliss),  is  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  contrast  primarily  presented  to 
view. 

Observe,  that  in  the  third  division  there  Ate  four  distinct  statements, 
in  the  fourth  fouvj  and  in  the  fifth  two,  making  in  all  in  the  body  of 
this  epistle  ten. 


HEPTAD   V. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  PERGAMOS:  Ch.  II;  12-17. 

Div.  1.  Pergamos  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Greek  word  for  a 
*  citadel  *  or  '  tower.*  Now  Rome  was  the  tower  of  strength  to  heathen- 
ism. And  hence  it  is  a  priori  probable,  that  the  church  in  that  city 
is  specially  addressed  in  this  epistle.  This  probability  will  be  seen 
to  be  raised  almost  to  certainty  by  some  of  the  allusions. 

DIV.  2.  II ;  12.  126-7.  '  These  things  saith  he,  who  hath  the  sharp, 
the  two-edged  broadsword,* 

The  selection  of  the  broadsword  from  the  particulars  of  the  High 
Priest's  description,  and  especially  the  stress  laid  on  the  two  epithets, 
preintimates,  that  the  state  of  the  church  here  addressed,  or  rather  of 
a  party  in  it,  is  such  as  to  require  sharp  correction,  if  not  excision. 
Christ  seems  to  be  represented  as  standing  before  the  citadel  of 
heathenism,  ready  to  '  fight  against  the  traitors  in  it  with  the  sword 
of  his  mouth.' 

DIV.  3.  II ;  13.  128-135.  *  /  know  thy  works,  and  where  thou 
dwellest, — where  the  throne  of  Satan  [dwelleth'\\  and  thou  holdestfast  my 
name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  the  days  in  which  Antipas 
[wasJi  my  faithful  testifier,  who  was  killed  among  you,  where  Satan 
dicelleth: 

128.  Where  thou  dwellest :  "  in  what  an  impious  and  cruel  place" 
[Stuart]. 

129.  "Even  where  the  very  metropolis  of  Satan  is,  or  where  \\e  sits 
enthroned,  i,e,  where  he  exercises  his  power  of  stirring  up  hatred  and 
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persecution  in  a  peculiar  and  successful  manner"  [Stuart].  This  ex- 
position might  alone  suffice  to  Terify  the  opinion,  that  Borne  is  had 
in  Yiew ;  more  especially  as,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for 
thinking,  that  persecution  had  eYer  been  carried  to  extremities  at 
Pergamos,  while,  on  the  other,  Rome  had  recently  been  the  chief  seat, 
if  not  (as  some  think)  the  only  scene  of  the  persecution  by  Nero. 
[See  Ouide,  p.  30.]  The  opinion  is,  however,  Yerified  by  this  clause 
in  a  still  stronger  degree.  The  throne  of  Satan  must  be  that  which 
the  dragon  or  Satan  gave  to  the  beast  (13 ;  2 :  16 ;  10),  that  is,  it 
represents  the  imperial  power  obtained  by  the  Caesars.  That  power 
*  dwelt*  or  was  located  at  Rome.  And  hence  the  church  here  addressed 
must  have  been  that  at  Rome. — The  term  dwelleth  (that  is,  has  its 
local  habitation),  and  not  is,  ought  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
clause ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  last  clause  in  this  division. — Of 
course  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  reproach,  but  rather  of  com- 
miseration and  sympathy,  that  this  church  is  situated  in  the  head- 
quarters of  heathenism ;  and  the  commendation  which  follows  is 
increased  tenfold  by  the  circumstance. 

130.  '  To  name  the  name'  of  any  one  was  to  profess  faith  in  him  : 
cp.  2  Ti.  2 ;  19.  Hence,  to  hold  fast  a  name  would  be  to  adhere  sted- 
fastly  to  the  profession  made. 

131.  And  hast  not  denied  my  faith  (i,e,  faith  in  me)  expresses  the 
same  as  the  preceding  clause,  only  in  the  negative  form.  The  repe- 
tition is  made  in  order  to  give  intensity.  And  thus  by  the  two  clauses 
together,  a  strong  testimony  is  given  (a  proportionate  commendation 
being  implied)  to  the  exemplary  stedfastncss  of  their  faith.  Cp.  Rom. 
1 ;  8 ;  "  Your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world  :"  6 ;  17 ; 
"  Ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form  of  doctrine,  which  was 
delivered  to  you  :"  16 ;  19 ;  "  Your  obedience  is  come  abroad  unto 
all  men." 

132.  Even  in  the  daya^  dx.  This  mode  of  expression  indicates,  that 
a  time  of  severe  trial  and  persecution  is  alluded  to ;  and  thus  would 
agree  well  with  the  supposition,  that  the  persecution  under  Nero  at 
Rome  is  had  in  view.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  only  one  martyr  is  mentioned,  that  there  were  not  more ; 
for  this  one  is  apparently  named  as  having  been  a  distinguished  per- 
son among  Christians,  so  that  the  persecution  was  signalized  by  the 
loss  of  him  in  particular. — Antipas,  it  has  long  and  generally  been 
held,  is  a  symbolic  name.  There  would  appear  to  be  two  readings  of 
the  word,  avraraq  and  dvrcara^ ;  though  the  latter  is  destitute  of  autho- 
rity. From  one  or  other  of  these  readings  the  following  interpreta- 
tions have  been  deduced.  1.  Saskerides  took  it  to  mean  generally, 
'  one  who  is  against  all,'  that  is,  against  the  world  of  the  ungodly. 
2.  As  Peter  was  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  (G-a,  2 ;  7,  8),  and  Paul 
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of  the  G^entiles  (Bo.  11 ;  13),  that  is,  of  all  except  the  Jews,  iras,  oil, 
being  used  to  denote  Paul,  dUri-ims  might  be  put  for  Peter,  who  not 
improbably  was  slain  in  the  persecution  by  Nero.  3.  '  One  who  was 
spoken  against,  reviled,  or  blasphemed,'  might  be  meant.  4.  The 
latter  word  might  be  translated  *  thou  wast  arraigned,'  and  thus  the 
proper  name  be  eliminated  altogether.  As  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  doubting,  that  the  word  is  a  proper  name,  and  as  congruity  re- 
quires that  such  a  name  be  taken  *  symbolically  with  a  particular 
application,  I  incline  to  adopt  the  second  solution,  thus  supposing  that 
S.  Peter  is  meant.    Hengstenberg  has  conjectured,  that  Timothy  was. 

133.  [TTcm].  The  construction  of  this  sentence  as  it  stands  in  the 
G-reek  is  so  difficult  as  to  have  given  .rise  to  several  various-readings, 
and  to  more  conjectural  emendations.  The  following  solutions  of  the 
difficulty  have  been  proposed.  1.  To  reject  in  whichy  so  as  to  read  in 
the  days  o/Antipas,  2.  To  reject  who,  thus  making  in  the  days  in 
which  Antipas  .  .  .  was  hilled,  3.  To  adopt  the  emended  reading, 
and  translate  in  the  days  thou,  wast  arraigned,  4.  To  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  introducing  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  verbs,  with  which 
the  clause  began,  thus  reading  in  which  Antipas  .  .  .  held  fast  my 
name,  &e.  See  on  C.  2 ;  27 :  10 ;  7  :  and  cp.  2  Th.  2 ;  3,  7.  5.  To 
suppose,  that  the  substantive  verb  has  been  omitted  according  to  the 
writer's  common  practice.  The  last  solution  appearing  to  me  to  be 
the  most  probable  I  have  adopted  it. — My  faithful  testifier.  Strong 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  epithet  by  the  use  of  two  articles.  ^  My  faith- 
Jul  testifier'  means  one  who  held  fast  his  testimony  even  unto  death, 
even  as  I  myself  did :  see  on  18. 

134-5.  Who  was  killed,  Sc,  No.  135  taken  with  128-9  will  give; 
'  Thou  dwellest  where  Satan  dwells ;  and  not  only  dwells,  but  has  his 
throne,  his  headquarters,  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty.'  The  virtual 
repetition,  at  the  end  of  the  division,  of  what  was  said  at  the  begin- 
ning was  doubtless  designed  to  lay  stress  on  the  place  intended  being 
the  stronghold  of  heathenism.    This  Bome  then  was. 

The  statements  and  implications  contained  in  this  division,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  their  stronger  intimations  of  persecution  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  other  epistles,  conclusively  favour  the  opinion, 
that  Bome  is  symbolized  under  the  name  of  Pergamos.  In  antici- 
pation of  such  days  of  persecution  there  was  great  propriety  in  S.  Paul's 
giving  such  precepts  as  the  following  to  the  Bomans.  *  Bless  them 
which  persecute  you.'  *  Avenge  not  yourselves.'  *  Let  every  soul  be 
subject  to  the  higher  powers.'  '  God  will  bruise  Satan  shortly  under 
your  feet.' 

nnr.  4.  11 ;  14.  136-41.  *  But  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee, 
because  thou  hast  there  those  who  boldly  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam, 
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who  taught  Bcdak  to  cast  a  stumbUngblock  before  the  sons  of  Israel,  [v*««l 
to  eat  of  idol-sacrifices  and  to  fornicate.^ 

136.  But,  &c,     Cp.  94. 

137.  Because  or  t?Mt. — "  Thou  hast  implies,  that  the  church  has, 
within  its  own  hody,  the  Balaamites  or  Nicolaitans :  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  toleration  of  them."  [Stuart]. — 
There  J  viz.  at  Pergamos  or  Rome. 

138.  Those  who  boldly  hold,  *The  expression  here  (which  is  the 
same  with  that  in  83,  130,  142,  188,  240),  as  compared  with  the 
parallel  clauses  in  the  other  epistles  (see  88, 114, 1G6, 184,  233),  indi- 
cates an  extraordinary  degree  of  audacity  in  maintaining,  and  of 
activity  in  propagating  the  fals^  doctrine.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the 
Lord  is  represented  as  appearing  against  this  city  as  it  were  with  a 
drawn  sword. — The  doctrine  of  Balaam  is  shown  by  what  follows  to 
mean  teaching  men  to  seduce  the  Lord's  servants  from  their  allegiance 
by  tempting  them  to  join  in  heathen  rites  and  practices.  What 
Balaam  taught  the  Midianites  to  practise  the  party  alluded  to  held  in 
a  figurative  sense  as  a  doctrine,  that  is,  they  maintained  the  lawful- 
ness of  making  certain  concessions  and  approximations  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  heathen  with  the  view  to  conciliate  them. — ^This 
clause  may  be  considered  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  ^  Balaamites;'  and  on 
90,  102,  and  116  I  have  shown,  that  this  name,  Nicolaitans,  Jews, 
and  Satan's  synagogue,  are  all  symbolical  appellations  of  the  same 
party,  namely,  the  heathenizers  in  the  church.  The  propriety  of  ap- 
plying Jewish  designations  to  this  party  in  the  church  at  Rome  in 
particular  will  be  more  apparent,  if  the  contrast  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  which  runs  through  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially the  passages  from  which  the  following  clauses  are  taken,  be 
well  considered.  '  Thou  art  called  a  Jew,  .  .  .  and  makest  thy  boast 
of  God.'  '  The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles 
through  you.'  *  He  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly,  &cJ 
*  What  advantage,  then,  hath  the  Jew?  &c.  Much  every  way.*  *  Is 
he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only?'  *  They  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are 
of  Israel.' 

139.  W7w  taught  Baldk,  as  Nu.  31 ;  16  states. — To  cast  a  stumbling- 
block,  i.e.  an  occasion  to  fall.  Cp.  Ro.  14;  13 ;  "  that  no  man  put  a 
stumbling-block  ...  in  his  brother's  way : "  16;  17;  "Mark  those 
which  cause  .  .  .  stumblingblocks,  &c." 

141.  To  eat  of  idol- sacrifices,  and  to  fornicate.  Cp.  Ps.  73;  26. 
This  clause  is  added  to  show  particularly,  wherein  the  teaching  of 
Balaam  and  the  stumblingblock  consisted.  The  literal  sense  in  this 
instance,  as  I  have  intimated  on  102,  is  so  closely  connected  in  the 
way  of  cause  and  effect  with,  and  would  in  point  of  fact  run  out  so 
imperceptibly  into  the  symbolical,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
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draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  them.  The  case  would  be  the  same 
in  the  existing  instance  as  in  the  precedent  referred  to.  Participation 
in  idol-feasts,  where  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  every  excess  were 
indulged  in,  and  at  which  prostitutes  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  idol 
attended,  would  pave  the  way  for  a  return  to  heathenism  in  profession 
as  well  as  in  practice.  Hence  it  cannot  be  with  certainty  determined, 
how  far  these  clauses  are  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively.  To  eat  of 
an  idol-oflfering  would  be  to  profess  one's  self  a  worshipper  of  the  idol. 
So  that  the  literal  sense  of  the  former  clause  would  suitably  represent 
the  profession,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  practice  generally  of  hea- 
thenism. And  if  we  take  the  clauses  in  both  senses  we  can  scarcely 
be  in  error.  Cp.  Ro.  14 ;  14r-23  ;  "  For  meat  destroy  not,  &c."  "  It 
is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  &c,** 

Div.  5.  II ;  15-16.  142-6.  '  So  hast  tJum  also  those  who  boldly  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans  in  like  manner.  Repent  therefoi-e  ;  other- 
tvise  I  am  coming  to  thee  speedily ^  and  will  vHir  with  them  with  the  broad- 
rnoord  of  my  mouth.' 

This  division  is  for  the  most  part  verbally  identical  with  Nos.  97- 
103  in  the  epistle  to  Ephesus,  to  the  remarks  on  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  similarity  is  less  in  the  above  version  than  in  the  A.  V. 
in  one  respect,  in  consequence  of  in  like  manner  being  substituted  for 
which  I  hate.  This  alteration  is  due  to  the  reading  of  the  B.  T.  being 
rejected  in  critical  editions.  The  other  chief  diflferences  are,  that  no 
hatred  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  here  intimated,  and  that 
the  threat  here  is  directed  against  the  heretical  party,  while  there  it  is 
addressed  to  the  church.  The  figure  of  warring  with  the  sword  is 
derived  from,  and  used  for  congruity  with  the  basis  laid  down  in  the 
second  division.  It  must  be  understood  to  denote  the  infliction  of 
dire  calamities  or  of  excision. 

DIV.  7.  II ;  17.  149-54.  *  To  him  who  conquereth,  to  him  will  I 
give  of  the  hidden  manna;  and  I  will  give  to  him  a  white  counter,  and 
upon  the  counter  a  new  name  written,  which  none  knovjeth,  but  he  who 
receiveth  [it"].' 

150.  The  R.  T.  inserts  to  eat,  but  the  reading  is  not  well  authenti- 
cated.— TJie  hidden  manna  is  a  figure  derived  from  the  manna  which 
God  rained  from  heaven  on  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
sample  of  which  He  commanded  to  be  laid  up  in  the  ark,  where  con- 
sequently it  was  concealed  or  *  hidden  *  (Ex.  1 6 ;  32-34,  cp.  He.  9  ; 
4).  This  manna  is  called  in  Ps.  78 ;  24,  25  :  105 ;  40  '  the  bread  of 
heaven'  and  'angel's  food;'  and  Christ  had  before  in  John  6; 
32  Bs.  made  use  of  it  as  a  figure  to  represent  himself,  whom  he  declares 
to  be  "  the  true  bread  of  heaven"  and  "  the  bread  of  life,"  *  by  eating 
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of  which  a  man  should  not  die/  but  *  live  forever.'  It  is  specially  in 
this  last  sense,  namely,  as  denoting  the  means,  laid  up  in  Christ,  by 
which  a  man  may  be  sustained  through  an  eternal  life,  that  the 
emblem  is  used  here.  And  it  is  said  to  be  a  hidden  manna ;  because 
this  ^  life  is  hidden  with  Christ  in  God;'  for,  just  as  the  Jewish  High 
Priest  alone  had  access  to  the  manna  in  the  ark,  so  '  the  High  Priest 
of  our  profession'  alone  has  '  in  him  the  eternal  life  to  give  to  whom 
he  will'  (Co.  3;  3),  But  here  the  parallelism  stops.  The  Jewish 
High  Priest  might  not  even  himself  taste  the  literal  manna :  but  our 
High  Priest  can  and  does  freely  offer  th6  spiritual  manna  to  every  one 
who  '  conquereth/  Possibly  there  may  be  a  double  allusion  intended 
here,  which  may  be  thus  exhibited.  '  As  the  Israelites  were  induced 
to  forsake  the  wilderness-manna  in  order  to  partake  in  idol-feasts,  so 
have  the  Nicolaitans  forsaken  the  true  bread  of  heaven ;  but  the  Lord's 
people,  who  continue  to  *  feed  on  him  by  faith'  here,  shall  be  nourished 
unto  eternal  life  by  means  of  the  spiritual  food  with  which  he  will 
supply  them  hereafter.'     Cp,  1  Pe.  1 ;  3-5  :  Co.  1 ;  5  :  2  Ti.  4;  8. 

151.  And  I  will  give  him  a  white  counter,  Cp.  C.  13;  18. — Three 
prototypes  of  this  emblem  have  been  suggested.  1.  The  white  stones 
by  which  the  Greeks  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  an  accused  person  (cp. 
Acts  26  ;  10 ;  "  voice,"  lit.,  voting-pebble).  2.  The  tessera  given  to 
the  victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  reward 
that  he  was  to  receive.  3.  The  plate  of  gold,  inscribed  with  the  in- 
communicable name  of  Jehovah,  which  the  High  Priest  wore  on  his 
mitre,  and  by  which  he  was  specially  distinguished.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  any  one  of  these  was  had  exclusively  in  view. 
The  common  use  of  articles  of  the  kind  for  such  purposes  would  sug- 
gest the  adoption  of  the  emblem,  but  in  adopting  it  the  writer  would 
naturally  adapt  the  article  to  his  immediate  purpose.  That  purpose 
seems  to  me,  from  the  context  compared  with  the  parallel  promises  in 
the  other  epistles,  to  have  been  to  make  it  represent  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  the  heavenly  feast  on  *  the  bread  of  life.'  It  is  objected,  in- 
deed, to  this  view,  that  it  involves  a  hysteron-proteron.  But  such  is 
the  case  in  form  rather  than  in  sense.  The  sense  is ;  ^  I  will  give 
him  admission  to  the  heavenly  feast  by  means  of  a  ticket,  with  which 
I  will  furnish  him.'  Moreover,  the  form  into  which  the  declaration  is 
thrown  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  wish  to  give  prominence  to  the 
most  important  idea  by  presenting  it  first,  by  regard  having  been  had 
primarily  to  the  allusions  which  have  just  been  indicated,  and  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  counter  or  pebble  being  designed  to  serve  secondary 
purposes.  For,  inasmuch  as  in  the  present  case  all  the  emblematical 
significations  in  which  such  an  article  was  wont  to  be  used  would  hold 
good,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  symbol  was  adapted  to  subserve 
them.     This  counter,  while  denoting  primarily,  that  he  who  possessed 
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it  was  an  invited  guest  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  lamb,  would 
secondarily  denote,  by  its  form  as  a  pebble,  that  the  possessor  was  one 
who  had  been  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  ^  the 
accuser  of  the  brethren'  (12 ;  10), — ^by  its  white  colour,  that  he  was 
one  who  had  '  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,' — and  by  the  incom- 
municable name  inscribed  on  it,  that  by  the  authority  of  the  great 
High  Priest  he  was  to  be  made  a  spriest  and  king  unto  God'  (1 ;  6). 

152-8.  A  new  name.  Everything  connected  with  '  the  nem  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  be  new : — a  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  a  new  people,  a 
new  song,  and  so  here  '  a  new  name,'  and  doubtless  that  which  the 
High  Priest  calls  in  the  parallel  division,  C.  3;  12,  "my  new 
name." 

154.  Which  none  knotoeth  hut  he  who  receiveth  it.  This  clause  ap- 
pears to  have  been  added  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  name ;  for  it  imme- 
diately brings  to  mind,  that  '  the  Captain  of  salvation '  has  a  name, 
"  which  none  but  himself  knoweth"  (19 ;  12).  The  incommunicable 
character  of  the  name  suggests,  that  it  must  be  substantially  identical 
with  the  incommunicable  name  of  Grod ;  but  the  epithet  new  requires 
a  specific  diversity.  Now,  we  have  seen  on  No.  16,  that  the  unutter- 
able name  of  God  is  equivalent  to  *  the  who  is,  and  who  was,  and  who 
will  be,'  and  that  Christ  as  God  (or  the  Godhead  regarded  in  Christ), 
has  given  to  him  the  similar  designation  of  '  the  who  is,  and  who  was, 
and  who  cometh.'  That  this,  then,  is  the  name  alluded  to  may  be 
accepted  as  being  at  least  a  plausible  conjecture.  This  name  might 
appropriately  be  conceived  of  as  being  inscribed  on  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  heaven,  inasmuch  as  it  would  indicate,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  eternal  life,  on  which  the  recipient  was  to  enter  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord. 

HEPTAD  VI. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THYATIRA.    Ch.  II;  18-29. 

Div.  1.  Thyatira.  The  Greek  word  is  very  similar  to  that  for 
*  daughter ;'  and  this  circumstance  may  have  suggested  the  prominent 
introduction  of  a  feminine  symbol.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, that  this  is  the  only  epistle  in  which  a  woman  is  mentioned, 
and  the  one  in  which  illicit  sexual  intercourse  is  most  dwelt  upon. — 
Of  the  churches  to  which  S.  Paul  wrote,  the  state  of  that  at  Colosse 
seems  to  come  nearest  to  the  indications  in  this  epistle. 

Div.  2.    II ;  18.  156-8.     '  These  things  saith  the  Son  of  Ood,  who  hath 
his  eyes  as  aflame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  [^are]  like  to  burnished  brass. ^ 
156.  The  High  Priest  is  not  brought  forward  in  these  epistles  under 
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the  characterizing  description  of  him  in  C.  1;  13,  namely,  as  "  like  to 
a  son  of  man,"  that  is,  a  partaker  of  the  human  nature.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  diviDe  nature  is  brought  to  view  here ;  and  doubtless 
with  the  view  to  give  the  highest  effect  to  the  awe-inspiring  attributes, 
which  are  taken  from  that  description  to  form  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent communication. — The  phrase  son  of  God  occurs  frequently  in  S. 
John's  Gospel,  but  is  found  only  here  in  the  Apocalypse. — ^Both  the 
similes  were  shown,  on  59,  60,  to  have  a  highly  threatening  aspect. 

Div.  3.  II ;  19.  159-163.  'I  know  thy  tvorJcs,  and  love  and  faith 
and  service  and  thine  endurance^  and  thy  work»^ — the  last  [to  he"]  more 
than  the  first. ^ 

The  good  fruits  here  enumerated  are  more  and  more  excellent  than 
in  any  other  epistle.  First,  there  is  a  recognition  of  good  *  works '  in 
general:  then,  there  are  specially  noticed  *  love*  to  God  and  man, 

*  faith'  in  Christ,  religious  and  charitable  *  ministrations,'  and  *  patient 
endurance'  of  evils  from  within,  especially  from  false  brethren: 
lastly,  the  general  statement  is  repeated  to  give  intensity,  with  the 
addition  that  these  last  works  were  more  than  the  first,  signifying 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  their 
faith,  love,  service,  and  endurance,  and  presenting  a  contrast  to  the 
case  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  who  were  exhorted  to  *  do  the  first  works* 
(97).  Thus,  there  are  four  details,  flanked  by  two  identical  generic 
terms. — This  church  alone  is  commended  for  its  *  love'  and  '  service,' 
while  that  of  Ephesud  is  charged  with  having  gone  back  from  its 

*  first  love.'  Pergamos  is  praised  for  its  *  faith.'  Ephesus  and  Phila- 
delphia are  lauded  for  their  *  endurance'  of  evils  from  false  brethren. 
But  in  the  epistles  to  Ephesus,  Thyatira,  and  Philadelphia  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  '  tribulation '  from  without,  though  in  each  there  is  a 
threat  of  its  being  sent  shortly  (99,  175,  286). — All  that  is  here  said 
to  Thyatira  agrees  well  with  the  circumstances  of  the  church  at 
Colosse,  so  far  as  they  may  be  judged  of  from  S.  Paul's  epistle.  See 
esp.  Co.  1 ;  3  ss. ;  *  Since  we  heard  of  your  faith  .  .  .  and  love,  .  .  . 
which  bringeth  forth  fruit,  since  the  day  ye  knew  the  grace  of  God ; 
as  we  also  learned  of  Epaphras,  who  is  a  faithful  minister  (Bttucayoq : 
service  is  8iaxovta)  of  Christ  on  your  behalf,  who  also  declared  to  us 
your  love  in  the  spirit :'  2 ;  5  ;  *  beholding  your  order  and  the  sted- 
fastness  of  jouTfaithJ 

DIV.  4.  II ;  20-23.  164-81.  '  But  I  have  against  thee,  that  thou 
sufferest  thy  wife  Jezahel, — who  saith  that  she  is  a  'prophetess  {and  she 
teacheth  and  deceiveth  my  servants),  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  of 
idol-sacrifices.  And  I  have  given  her  time,  that  she  might  repent;  and 
she  willeth  not  to  repeni  from  her  fornication.     Lo,  I  do  cast  her  into  a 
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bed;  and  those  who  commit  adultery  unth  her  into  great  tribulation,  unless 
they  shall  repent  from  her  vxyrks;  and  I  will  hill  her  children  by  death. 
And  all  the  churches  shall  know,  that  E  am  he  who  searcheth  reins  and 
hearts  :  and  I  will  give  to  you,  to  each  one,  according  to  your  works,* 

164.  I  have;  insert  s(mewhat:  cp.  94  (101),  136  (142). 

165.  Thou  sufferest.  There  are  two  readings  here;  but  they  give 
much  the  same  sense,  namely,  '  thou  lettest  alone,'  or  *  leavest  unre- 
strained to  take  her  own  course/ — ^By  the  same  reason  that  Balaam 
and  the  other  proper  names  are  taken  to  be  symbolical,  so  must 
Jezebel  be  here.  The  heretical  party  in  the  church  are  personified  in 
this  heathen  queen,  who  has  been  selected  to  represent  them  on  ac- 
count of  her  celebrity  as  a  persecutrix  of  Grod*s  people  and  a  seducer 
to  idolatry  (see  1  Kgs.  16 ;  31 :  18 ;  13 :  19 ;  2,  10).— C.  38,  &c.,  with 
the  Vulgate  and  most  of  the  other  ancient  versions  omit  the  pronoun 
appended  to  wife  (which  has  the  effect  of  making  the  text  read  the 
woman),  but  some  of  the  best  authorities  insert  it.  Good  critics  have 
received  it ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  term  adultery  in  No.  175,  and 
by  a  strong  probability  arising  from  the  symbolization.  The  angel 
of  each  church  is,  as  I  have  shown,  the  representative  of  the  church 
generally,  but  specially  of  those  who  constitute  the  true  church, 
namely,  the  orthodox  members.  Hence,  when  a  female  is  made  a 
representative  of  the  heretical  party,  she  is  very  naturally,  on  account 
of  the  visible  union  and  apparent  oneness  which  subsists  between  all 
the  professing  members  of  a  church,  described  as  the  wife  of  the  re- 
presentative of  the  church,  husband  and  wife  being  accounted  as  one. 
This  mode  of  symbolization  was,  perhaps,  the  rather  adopted  in  order 
to  form  a  basis  for  charging  the  heretics,  not  merely  with  *  fornica- 
tion,' but  with  the  more  aggravated  guilt  of  *  adultery,'  that  is  of  vio- 
lating their  covenant  relations.  If  it  be  objected,  that,  on  the  inter- 
pretation I  have  given  of  the  angels  of  the  churches,  I  shall  by  regard- 
ing Jezebel  as  the  wife  of  an  angel  make  a  harlot  and  an  adulteress 
appear  as  the  wife  of  the  Lamb,  I  answer ;  And  what  then  ?  Does  the 
guilt  of  an  unfaithful  partner  cast  any  refection  on  the  husband? 
Is  not  the  ancient  church  continually  described  figuratively  as  a 
harlot  and  an  adulteress?  The  error  of  such  an  objection  lies  in 
pushing  the  symbolism  farther  than  it  will  bear,  or  could  be  intended 
to  go.  The  point  of  it  iii  this  case  is  intimacy  of  connexion  and 
covenant-relations,  and  it  is  not  to  be  extended  to  mutual  approval 
and  affection. — It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  in  connexion  with 
the  church  at  Thyatira,  two  females  are  brought  prominently  to  no- 
tice. I  allude  to  Lydia  and  to  the  '  damsel  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  Python'  (Acts  16 ;  14,  40).  These  might  be  regarded  as  types  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  church  here  addressed ;  and  hence  possibly  may 
have  originated  the  representation  of  the  heretical  party  by  a  female. 
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166.  Who  saith  tJiat  she  is  a  prophetess.  There  were  prophetesses 
under  the  old  Dispensation  (as  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hnlda,  &c.),  and 
also  under  the  new  (see  Acts  21 ;  9 :  1  Co.  11 ;  5);  and  it  was  at  first 
common  for  women  to  teach  and  to  speak  in  public.  Hence  there  is 
no  incongruity  in  this  woman's  being  represented  as  claiming  to  be  a 
prophetess.  The  intention  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  her  as  claiming  to 
be  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  the  teacher  of  the  true  faith.  And 
doubtless  the  heretical  party  made  such  a  claim. — The  form  of  the 
clause  recalls  the  similar  ones  in  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  epistles 
(88,  114,  233);  and  we  are  prepared  by  the  parallelism  to  believe, 
that  the  terms  apostles,  Jews,  proph^ess,  are  merely  titles  supposed  to 
be  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  same  party,  different  designations 
being  introduced  for  the  sake  of  variety  or  to  suit  the  particular  sym- 
bolization. 

167-8.  And  she  teacheth  and  deceiveth  my  servants.  The  reading 
received  in  critical  editions  has  the  verbs  in  the  present  indicative 
(with  and  preceding  them)  instead  of  in  the  infinitive  mood  as  in  the 
K.  T. — My  servants  may  refer  either  to  those  among  the  orthodox, 
whom  the  Jezebel  is  trying  to  seduce,  or  to  those  who  have  been 
seduced  into  joining  the  heretical  party,  according  as  the  clauses 
are  connected.  The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  involved  and 
difficult,  owing  to  grammatical  solecisms.  The  clause  which  fol- 
lows the  one  before  us  we  may  connect  either  with  this  or  with  No. 
165,  thus  reading  either  *  she  teacheth  and  seduceth  my  servants  to 
fornicate  *  or  '  thou  sufferest  thy  wife  Jezebel  ...  to  fornicate/  On 
the  former  construction  Jezebel  is  not  here  charged  with  fornicating ; 
whereas  the  next  sentence  implies,  that  she  had  been.  On  it,  too, 
thou  sufferest  is  left  without  its  necessary  complement.  And,  on  the 
view  that  Jezebel  represents  the  heathenizing  party,  this  construction 
would  seem  to  make  the  same  individuals  both  the  seducers  and  the 
seduced.  None  of  these  objections  attach  to  the  other  construction, 
which,  therefore,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt.  We  may,  then,  con- 
sider, that  the  following  is  the  purport  of  the  sentence : — *  Thou  suf- 
ferest thy  wife  Jezebel,  who  sets  herself  up  as  the  teacher  of  the  true 
faith,  and  who  labours  to  pervert  and  lead  astray  my  faithful  servants, 
to  carry  on  her  heathenish  practices  unrebuked : '  or,  if  it  be  thought 
preferable,  the  part  following /at^^  may  be  transposed  thus  ;  '  to  carry 
on  her  heathenish  practices  unrebuked,  and  she  labours,  &c,*  This 
is  a  heavier  charge  than  we  have  hitherto  found  to  be  made  against 
any  church.  While  the  great  body  of  the  church  is  allowed  to  be 
sound  itself,  it  is  accused  of  exhibiting  such  a  degree  of  toleration 
towards  the  heathenizers  as  is  not  charged  in  either  of  the  preceding 
epistles. 

169-170.  To  commit  fomicationj  and  to  e€U  of  idol-sacrificxis.     This 
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is  precisely  the  same  charge,  that  was  made  against  the  Balaamites  or 
Nicolaitans  of  Pergamos,  the  only  difference  being  that  here  the 
clauses  are  inverted.    See  on  102,  141. 

II ;  21.  171-2.  And  I  have  given  her  time,  that  she  might  repent,  A 
call  to  repentance  is  given  either  directly  or  by  implication  (as  here) 
in  five  of  the  epistles.  The  exceptions  are  in  the  cases  of  Smyrna  and 
Philadelphia,  which  appear  to  have  been  on  the  whole  the  most  pure 
churches,  though  those  which  had  in  them  '  the  synagogue  of  Satan.' 

173.  And  the  willeth  not  to  repent.  The  critical  reading  intimates  a 
determined  purpose  not  to  repent,  while  that  of  the  B.  T.  simply  states, 
that  she  had  not  repented. — From  her  fornication.  There  is  here  a 
construction  peculiar  to  this  book  in  the  verb  being  followed  by  a  pre- 
position, though  there  are  similar  examples  in  Acts  8 ;  22  and  2  Co. 
12;  21.  The  intention  may  have  been  to  denote  such  a  repentance 
as  is  carried  out  into  practice. 

II ;  22.  174.  Lo,  I  do  cast  her  into  a  bed,  A  bed  of  affliction  is 
here  brought  into  contrast  with  the  harlot's  bed  of  illicit  pleasures. 
Cp.  Job33;  19:  Ps.  6 ;  6:  41;  3:  Mt.8;  6,14:  9;  2  with  Pr.  7  ; 
16  :  Eze.  23 ;  17  :  Lu.  16 ;  20.  "  Great  tribulation  is  denoted ;  for 
to  be  tormented  in  bed,  where  men  seek  rest  is  the  highest  of  griefs" 
(Wemyss's  Clavia  symholicd), 

175.  And  those  who  commit  adultery  with  her.  Often  as  *  fornication ' 
occurs  in  this  book,  adultery  is  found  only  here. — In  a  representation 
by  symbols  it  is  unavoidable,  when  it  is  desired  to  speak  of  the  same 
parties  sometimes  collectively  and  sometimes  individually,  to  men- 
tion them  as  though  they  were  different  parties.  Hence  here  the  in- 
dividuals who  form  the  heathenizing  party  are  represented  as  enter- 
ing into  unlawful  intercourse  with  the  Jezebel ;  and  again  in  No.  177 
as  being  her  children.  This  is  an  instance,  which  may  serve  to  bear 
out  what  I  said  in  reference  to  Jesus  being  symbolized  by  the  High 
Priest,  and  also  by  each  of  the  angels,  to  whom  the  High  Priest  ad- 
dresses his  epistles. — Into  a  great  tribulation.  See  on  34,  and  cp.  112 
and  119,  where  alone  elsewhere  in  these  epistles  the  word  tribulation 
occurs. — If  what  was  said  on  174  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
phrase  before  us  is  a  parallelistic  and  explanatory  synonyme  for  the 
phrase  into  a  bed  in  that  number.  And  this  tends  to  confirm  the  ex- 
planation just  given,  viz.,  that  the  preceding  portions  of  the  clauses 
are  identical  in  signification. 

176.  Unless  they  shall  repent,  dc.  See  on  172-3.  This  clause  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  parallel  with  No.  173 ;  and  hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  ^otn  her  works  here  is  a  synonyme  for  from  her  fornica- 
tion there.  This  fact  goes  far  towards  proving,  that  the  term  fomi- 
cation  is  used  figuratively,  and  not  literally. — The  B.  T.  text  has  their 
instead  of  her. 
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II ;  23.  177.  Aitd  I  will  Ml  her  children  by  death.  Her  children  must 
mean  her  adherents :  see  on  175. — By  death  Stuart  supposes  pestilence 
or  deadly  disease  to  be  meant ;  but  may  not  the  phrase  I  toill  kill  by 
death  be  more  properly  considered  to  be  a  Hebraism  (or  I  will  assuredly 
kill,  just  as  in  Ge.  2 ;  17,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die,"  is  in  the  Hebrew, 
"  dying  thou  shalt  die,"  or  (as  rendered  by  the  LXX.)  "  thou  shalt 
die  by  death  ?" 

174-7.  The  three  threats, — ^to  cast  her  into  a  bed,  to  throw  her  co- 
adulterers  into  tribulation,  and  to  kill  her  children,  I  believe  to  be  in 
reality  a  single  threat  directed  against  one  party,  and  merely  repeated 
under  various  forms  in  order  to  give  it  intensity,  and  to  form  those 
poetic  parallelisms  which  are  prominent  features  in  this  style  of  com- 
position. Nothing  more  can  be  denoted  by  the  three  threats  than 
*  great  tribulation,^ — I  hold  it  to  be  a  monstrous  supposition,  that  there 
really  existed,  and  not  only  was  tolerated,  but  suffered  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  church,  a  woman,  who,  while  she  was  not  only  herself  a 
notorious  adulteress  and  prostitute,  but  also  a  defender  and  inculcator 
of  such  vile  practices,  laid  claim  to  special  inspiration  from  God.  Nor 
is  it  scarcely  less  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  the  children  of  such  a 
woman,  who  are  not  charged  with  complicity  in  her  evil  deeds,  should 
be  threatened  with  death  merely,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of 
her  misdoings. 

178.  And  all  the  churches  shall  know.  This  is  another  indication 
(see  on  105),  that  these  epistles  were  intended  for  the  Church  uni- 
versal as  a  whole. 

179.  That  2  am  he  who  searcheth  hearts  and  reins.  The  first  pro- 
noun is  inserted  for  emphasis,  in  order  to  remind  the  reader,  that  it 
is  the  great  High  Priest,  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  makes  these  declarations. 
— The  speaker  lays  claim  to  omniscience,  which  implies  of  course 
Godhead. — A  spiritual  use  of  the  terms  fornication  and  adultery  is 
also  implied  ;  for  an  observance  of,  or  an  infliction  of  punishment  for, 
literal  fornication  and  adultery  would  be  no  manifestation  of  a  heart- 
searching  power.  By  the  same  reason  professed  heathens  or  a  party 
without  the  church  cannot  be  had  in  view;  for  a  power  of  searching 
hearts  would  not  be  required  to  distinguish  these. — We  may  see  here 
in  part,  why  the  *  eyes,*  which  denote  wisdom  and  intelligence,  were 
selected  to  form  a  basis  for  the  subject-matter  of  this  epistle. 

180-1.  And  I  wiU  give  to  you,  to  each  one,  according  to  your  vjorks. 
To  each  one  is  added  to  show,  that  you  is  to  be  taken  distributively. 
So  that  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  each  one  of  you,  meaning  to  every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  churches, — The  literal  example  we  have  in  this 
sentence  of  the  same  parties  being  spoken  of  both  collectively  and  in- 
dividually may  serve  to  confirm  what  was  said  on  175  of  the  same 
being  done  symbolically  in  174-7.-— In  C.  20;  12  the  High  Priest,  in 
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the  character  of  the  Judge  of  all,  is  exhibited  as  fulfilling  this  promise, 
and  as  doing  so  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  he  here  lays  down. 
— Cp.  22 ;  12 ;  "  according  as  his  work  shall  be." 

164^81.  This  division  consists  of  four  parts: — 1.  the  charge 
against  this  church  and  the  heretical  party  in  it ;  2.  the  opportunity 
given  for  repentance ;  3.  the  threat ;  4.  the  result  to  the  church  at 
large. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  date  of  S.  Paul's  epistles 
and  that  of  the  Apocalypse  would  suffice  to  account  for  the  want  of 
any  indications,  which  would  enable  us  to  identify  the  particular 
church  which  S.  John  had  in  view,  and  even  for  apparent  diflFerences 
between  the  accounts  of  the  symbolical  and  the  supposed  literal 
church  intended,  if  such  should  appear  to  exist  on  the  conjecture 
ofi'ered.  If  we  can  discover  at  the  earlier  date  any  germs  of  the  bud- 
ding evil,  it  is  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Such  germs 
may  be  found  in  the  admonitions,  which  S.  Paul  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  the  Colossians :  e.g,  C.  2  ;  4  ss.;  *  This  I  say,  lest  any  one  be- 
guile you  with  enticing  words.'  *  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  <fec.'  *  Let  no  one  judge  you  for 
what  you  eat  or  drink,  nor  in  respect  of  feast  days,  .  .  .  nor  beguile 
you  by  a  voluntary  humility.'  *  Why  ...  are  ye  subject  to  ordi- 
nances of  men :  which  things  have  a  show  of  wisdom  in  will-worship 
and  humility.*  C.  3  ;  5  ss. ;  *  Mortify  your  members,  .  .  .  fornication, 
.  .  .  and  covetousness  which  is  idolatry.'  In  0.  4;  17  the  admonition 
to  Archippus  seems  to  indicate  the  commencement  of  a  departure 
from  sound  doctrine  amoug  the  ministers. 

Div.  5.  II ;  24-5.  182-9.  *  But  I  say  to  you,  the  rest  in  Thyatira, — 
they  as  many  as  hold  not  this  doctrine,  who  have  not  knoum  '  the  depths 
of  Satan*  (as  they  speak),  I  cast  upon  you  none  other  burden.  However, 
what  ye  hold  hold  firmly,  until  I  shall  come: 

'  To  the  main  body  of  the  church,  wh^  are  orthodox,  and  do  not 
hold  "  the  doctrine  of  Balaam"  and  "  the  Nicolaitans"  (138, 143),  nor 
have  been  corrupted  by  their  Gnostic  errors,  I  will  not  send  threats, 
nor  lay  upon  them  any  other  task  than  that  they  repudiate  such 
soul-destroying  perversions  of  the  truth,  and  cast  out  those  who  main- 
tain them.  At  the  same  time,  I  exhort  the  orthodox  to  hold  firmly 
and  boldly  what  they  have  received,  until  I  come.* 

183.  The  R.  T.  has  and  in  place  of  the, 

184  furnishes  another  proof,  that  erroneous  *  doctrine'  rather  than 
vicious  practices  was  primarily  had  in  view ;  and  thus  confirms  the 
opinion,  that  to  *  eat  of  idol-sacrifices  and  to  fornicate'  is  a  figurative 
phrase. 

185.  The  depths  of  Satan,    There  is  here  a  manifest  allusion  to  the 
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heathen  and  especially  to  the  Gnostic  *  mysteries.'  The  heretics 
doubtless  claimed  to  have  a  deeper  insight  into  the  Christian  faith 
than  others,  and  probably  taught  that  the  immortal  soul  was  of  too 
superior  a  nature  to  be  affected  by  any  gratifications,  in  which  the 
perishing  body  might  be  indulged,  nay,  that  its  superiority  ought  to 
be  vindicated,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the 
grace  of  Grod  in  Christ  given,  by  trying  to  the  utmost  *  the  depths  of 
Satan.'  And  so  this  phrase  came  to  be  constantly  in  their  mouths. 
I  prefer  this  mode  of  explanation  to  that  adopted  by  Vitringa,  Ewald, 
and  Stuart,  viz,  supposing  *  of  Satan'  to  be  a  parenthetical,  sarcastic 
addition  made  by  the  author  to  a  word  constantly  in  the  mouths  of 
the  Gnostic  party  (as  Stuart  shows  that  deep  and  d^th^  were) ;  for 
this  appears  to  me  a  forced  and  unnatural  solution.  Such  a  heresy 
may  easily  have  arisen  in  part  (as  we  know  a  similar  one  did  in 
later  times)  from  an  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace.  Another 
solution  offered  is,  that  the  phrase  in  question  was  customarily 
used  by  the  more  zealous  Christians  in  reference  to  the  heathen  mys- 
teries. But  the  change  from  the  second  to  the  third  person  plural  is 
rather  opposed  to  this  view ;  and  the  charge  made  against  the  ortho- 
dox party  (165)  seems  to  imply,  that  they  were  too  tolerant  of 
the  doings  of  the  heathenizers  to  use  such  strong  terms  of  repro- 
bation. 

189.  Until  I  shall  come.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
person  whom  the  symbolical  speaker  represents,  this  clause  would 
remove  it. — The  prospect  of  Christ's  coming  is  proposed  as  a  motive 
to  all  the  churches,  except  Smyrna  (the  most  pure)  and  Laodicea  (the 
most  corrupt).  The  promises  and  threats  therewith  connected  neces- 
sarily imply  a  coming  in  the  time  of  those  to  whom  they  were  pro- 
posed, or  they  would  be  altogether  delusive. 

Div.  6.  II ;  26-28.  190-5.  *  Both  he  who  conquereth  and  he  who 
keepeth  to  an  end  my  worhlf—to  him  I  will  give  power  over  the  nations 
(and  he  shall  tend  them  with  an  iron  rody  as  articles  of  pottery  are  broken 
to  pieces,  [he  shall  break  them  to  pieces'])^  even  as  I£  have  received  from 
my  Father  ;  and  to  him  I  will  give  the  morning  star,^ 

In  this  and  the  two  following  epistles  the  order  of  div.  6  and  7, 
as  compared  with  that  in  the  preceding  epistles,  is  inverted ;  and  a 
slight  change  is  made  in  the  introductory  formula. 

190.  To  an  end,  *  The  end'  would  rightly  be  taken  to  mean,  that 
which  is  emphatically  called  '  the  end,'  viz,  the  end  of  the  aion  or 
Dispensation  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  Christ  should 
come :  see  Mt.  24 ;  3,  6,  14.  But  here  there  is  no  article ;  and  the 
meaning  is,  *  who  perfectly  performeth  my  works :'  cp.  in  the  Gk., 
Mt.  10 ;  22  :  Jno.  13 ;  1 :  1  Pet.  1 ;  13.— Jfy  works :  i.e.  the  works  which 
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I  enjoin,  in  contrast  with  ^  the  works  of  the  Nicolaitans/  i.e.  those 
taught  and  practised  by  them. 

191.  Power  .  .  .  even  as  J,  <fcc,  *  As  it  is  given  to  me  to  "  tread 
in  the  wine-vat  of  God's  wrath"  (19 ;  15)  the  nations  who  now  tread 
under  foot  the  holy  city  (11 ;  2),  so  shall  he  tread  down  those  who 
have  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God.'  Hence  we  may  discern  the 
propriety  of  the  selection  of  the  *  feet  of  burnished  braes/  to  form  part 
of  the  basis :  see  158. 

192-3.  Tend  dbc.  The  figure  used  is  that  of  a  shepherd  tending 
his  flock ;  but  the  staff  or  crook  being  of  iron  conveys  the  idea  of  his 
driving  them  with  force  before  him.  Yet  it  should  be  observed,  that 
this  is  the  rod  of  correction  (1  Co.  4 ;  21 :  2  Co.  1 1 ;  25,  cp.  He.  1 ;  8  Gk.), 
not  the  cudgel  of  the  constable  (  Mt.  26 ;  47  Gk.),  nor  yet  the  sword 
of  excision  (19  ;  15, 21).  Still,  an  earthen  vessel,  if  struck  with  such  a 
weapon,  would  be  broken  to  atoms ;  and  *  so  will  he  break  them  to 
pieces,'  if  occasion  require. — Perhaps  we  should  place  the  marks  of 
parenthesis  and  read  thus  ;  {As  articles  of  pottery  are  hroken,  so  shall 
he  break  them :  and  as  I  have  received  from  my  Father^  so  shall  he 
receive  from  me).  Cp.  Lu.  22  ;  29  ;  "  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom 
as  my  Father,  &c."  John  3;  35  :  14;  12.— The  figure  of  a  rod  is 
taken  from  Ps.  2 ;  6.  Cp.  C.  12 ;  5. — The  emphasis  laid  on  *  pottery' 
doubtless  has  reference  to  its  fragile  nature.  The  figurative  promises 
of  this  passage,  again,  indicate  that  the  universal  Church  or  *  the 
kingdom  of  heaven '  is  had  in  view ;  for  they  are  quite  unsuitable  to 
the  believer  in  his  individual  capacity,  and  can  describe  only  the  glory 
and  power  of  which  he  will  be  partaker  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  her  state  of  exaltation,  and  in  the  time  when  he  will  sing  the  song 
of  the  conquerors  on  the  sea  of  glass  (15 ;  3). 

195.  The  morning  star.  Cp.  Amos  5;  26  :  Is.  14;  12. — Doubtless 
the  brightest  of  the  stars,  Venus,  has  been  the  prototype  of  the  figure 
which  is  used  here,  the  idea  being  that  such  a  star  shall  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  each  triumphant  believer,  as  a  kind  of  passport  to  the 
celestial  firmament,  where  he  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever.  This 
figure  signifies  the  being  made  partaker  of  Christ,  who  is  *  a  star'  (Nu. 
24;  17),  even  "the  bright,  the  morning  star"  (22;  16),  i.e,  the  all- 
glorious  *  Angel  of  the  Covenant.'  In  giving  this  star,  all  the  heavenly 
blessings  treasured  up  in  him  are  bestowed,  and  an  immortal  radiance, 
brighter  than  that  of  the  brightest  star,  is  shed  around  the  Christian 
conqueror.  He  is  *  crowned  with  light  as  with  a  garment'  (Ps. 
104;  2). 
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HEPTAD  VIL 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  SABDIS  :    Ch.  lU  ;  1-6. 

DiY.  1.  SdrdU  would  suggest  the  Latin  word  aordeSj  sordid,  corrupt, 
defiled :  and  hence  he  an  appropriate  symholical  representative  of  a 
very  corrupt  church.  Possibly  that  to  which  *  the  epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians'  (so  called)  was  addressed  may  be  symbolized.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  defilement  in  a  figurative  sense  in  213  tends  to 
confirm  the  opinion,  that  Sardis  is  introduced  here  with  a  view  to  the 
name's  conveying  by  the  similarity  of  its  sound  the  notion  of  defile- 
ment. 

Div.  2.  Ill ;  1.  199-200.  *  These  things  saith  he,  who  hath  the  seven 
spirits  of  God  and  the  seven  stars,* 

On  17  1  have  shown,  that  the  seven  spirits  is  a  synonyme  for  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  79,  that,  while  the  seven  stars  in  their  particular 
application  there  denote  the  seven  angels  as  rulers  of  the  churches, 
in  the  more  abstract  sense  they  would  symbolize  the  ruling  powers 
generally  or  the  plenitude  of  power.  Hence  I  take  this  clause  as  a 
whole  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  lamb's  *  seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth'  (5;  6), 
and  to  represent  Christ  as  being  possessed  of  the  Spirit  without  mea- 
sure as  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  also  of  the  plenitude 
of  power : — ^in  short,  as  being  omniscient  and  omnipotent.  The  re- 
sult would  be  much  the  same,  if  we  should  suppose,  that  the  seven 
stars  are  to  be  taken  in  the  concrete  here  as  in  0.  1 ;  20,  that  is,  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  seven  angels.  For,  then,  by  the  High  Priest's 
*  having'  them  it  will  still  be  signified,  that  he  exercises  all  power, 
general  and  particular,  in  his  Church.  And  by  the  High  Priest's 
having  the  seven  angels  what  can  be  meant,  but  that  in  some  sense 
(symbolically)  they  form  part  of  him,  just  as  *his  eyes'  and  'his 
feet,'  mentioned  in  the  parallel  place  in  the  epistle  to  Thyatira,  do  ? 
And  how  can  this  be  explained  better  than  by  the  exposition  I  have 
given  of  the  angels  as  representing  Jesus  in  a  subordinate  sphere  or 
capacity?  The  High  Priest  symbolizes  him  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  in  its  entirety  :  each  of  the  seven  angels  as  the  head  of  the 
several  parts  which  in  the  aggregate  compose  the  universal  church. — 
The  object  of  the  selection  of  these  symbols  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
subject-matter  of  this  epistle  seems  to  have  been  to  intimate,  that  the 
judgment  pronounced  in  the  case  of  this  most  corrupt  church  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  correct  one,  nor  the  threat  denounced  to  be  executed, 
since  both  proceed  from  infinite  wisdom  and  power. 
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Div.  3.  Ill ;  1.  201-3.  '  I  hnmo  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name 
that  thou  Uvesty  and  [yet"]  thou  art  dead.^ 

No  ceDBiire,  so  strong  and  sweeping  as  this,  has  been  passed  upon 
any  church.  This  is  a  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  death ;  and 
the  charge  is  made,  not  against  the  minority  (as  in  previous  instances), 
but  against  the  great  body  of  the  church.  True,  it  is  qualified  by 
what  follows  in  205  and  212 ;  but  yet  it  amounts  to  this : — *  Thou 
art  nominally  a  church,  but  in  reality  destitute  of  that  spiritual  life, 
which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  true  church '  (Mt.  8 ;  22 :  Ko. 
6 ;  13  :  Ep.  2  ;  1,5:  Co.  2 ;  13).— The  admonitions  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (4 ;  1,  14,  17  ss.)  may  be  thought  to  imply  a  tendency 
to  vacillation  in  the  church  addressed,  which  might  decline  into  such 
a  state  of  apathy  as  is  here  described, — The  character  of  the  works 
spoken  of  in  this  introductory  formula  must  be  determined  in  each 
instance  by  the  context.  Here  and  in  the  epistle  to  Laodicea  it  is 
shown,  that  evil  works  are  meant ;  but  in  the  other  epistles  good 
works  are  seen  to  be  intended. 

DIV.  4.  Ill;  2,  3.  204-211.  'Became  watchful,  and  strengthen  the 
remaining  [works']  which  were  about  to  die  ;  for  I  have  not  found  thy 
works  complete  before  my  Qod.  Remember,  then,  how  thou  ha^t  received 
and  heard,  and  keep  and  repent.  Unless,  then,  thou  shalt  watch,  I  will 
come  upon  thee  as  a  thief  [corneth] :  and  thou  shalt  not  know  at  what  hour 
I  will  come  upon  thee,* 

*  Awake'  (as  Paul  wrote  in  his  so-called  *  epistle  to  the  Ephesians*), 
*  thou  that  sleepest  in  a  deathlike  torpor :  arise  from  among  the  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins :'  throw  vigour  into  those  few  remaining  good 
qualities,  which  even  have  appeared  to  be  in  a  dying  state.  Do  this 
[or,  I  say  this],  since  I  have  not  found  even  thy  best  works  complete 
in  all  respects,  in  the  sight  of  my  God  and  Father  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Christian  faith.  Call  to  mind  what  advantages 
thou  hast  had  for  hearing  the  truth,  and  with  what  fervour  and  joy 
thou  didst  at  first  receive  it ;  and  let  the  thought  of  this  induce  you 
to  repent  of  your  present  death -like  stupor,  and  henceforth  to  keep 
the  faith  as  it  was  once  delivered  to  and  received  by  you.  *  Watch 
then ;  for  ye  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  man 
cometh,  lest  coming  suddenly  he  find  you  sleeping.* — Not  complete : 
— *  not  done  to  the  full  as  they  ought  to  have  been  done.' — My  God, 
See  on  24.— Zcep.  Cp.  1 ;  Z,— Repent,  See  on  112.— Watch  ,  .  ,  as 
a  thief,  Cp.  16;  15.  What  was  said  on  189  would  hold  good  here. — 
There  appears  to  be  in  207  an  allusion  to  some  peculiar  advantages 
for  knowing  the  truth,  which  the  church  here  addressed  had  possessed. 
If  so,  this  would  agree  well  with  the  advantages  which  the  Ephesians 
had  enjoyed  from  S.  Paul's  three  years'  residence  among  them.  But  this 
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remark  will  be  pertinent  only  on  the  supposition,  that  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  was  really  addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus. 

DiY.  5.  Ill ;  4.  212-4.  '  BtU  thou  hast  a  fem  names  in  SardtSj 
which  have  not  defiled  their  garments  :  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in 
white  garments;  hecatise  they  are  worthy,' 

'  There  are  a  few  believers  among  you,  whose  faith  and  conduct  is 
irreproachable ;  and  such  shall  be  admitted  to  the  highest  glories  of 
my  kingdom,  for  they  are  worthy  of  special  honours.' — Name  is  used 
in  four  different  senses  in  this  epistle.  Here  (as  in  C.  11 ;  13  :  Acts 
1 ;  15)  it  means  *  individuals:'  in  202  ^reputation  :'  in  216  *  name :' 
in  217  *  disciple.' — The  A.  V.  runs  even  in  SardiSy  which  implies  a 
stigma  upon  the  church  here  addressed  far  greater  than  is  cast  upon 
any  other.  But  the  reading  on  which  it  rests  is  not  sanctioned  by 
the  best  authorities. — There  is  no  direct  mention  made  in  this  epistle 
of  the  Nicolaitans ;  but,  if  we  consider  the  intimate  connexion,  that 
subsisted  in  the  view  of  John's  contemporaries  between  the  ideas  of 
defilement  and  of  sexual  intercourse,  and  if  we  compare  other  passages 
(e.  g,  14;  4 ;  "  who  are  not  defiled  with  women  :"  16 ;  15 ;  "  Lo,  I  come 
as  a  thief.  Blessed  he  who  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest 
they  see  his  shameless  nakedness"), and  take  into  account  the  reference 
to  the  harlot  Babylon  which  is  implied  in  the  context,  we  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  doubt,  that  the  defilement  here  contemplated  is 
that  arising  from  spiritual  fornication  and  eating  of  idol-sacrifices 
(cp.  Ju.  23).  If  so,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  was  the  same  heresy 
which  had  corrupted  the  other  churches,  that  had  brought  this  to  its 
state  of  lethargic  stupor.  And  doubtless,  not  without  occasion  did  S. 
Paul  in  his  *  epistle  to  the  Ephesians*  so  called  give  such  strong  ad- 
monitions respecting  'fornication  and  all  uncleanness'  (5;  3-17). — 
To  walk  with  another  is  a  common  figure  for  holding  intimate  com- 
munion with  him :  cp.  Qe.  5  ;  24 :  6 ;  9  :  Ps.  89  ;  15  :  Amos  3 ;  3  :  Mi. 
6 ;  8. — The  white  garments  are  obviously  put  in  contrast  with  *  the 
garments  spotted  by  the  flesh.'  They  may  be  regarded  as  emble- 
matic either  of  the  righteousness  or  of  the  regal  dignity  of  those  on 
whom  they  were  bestowed,  or  more  probably  of  both.  In  the  latter 
case  they  would  denote,  that  those  who  wore  them  had  been  made 
*  priests  and  kiugs  unto  God.'  Cp.  7 ;  9 ;  *  a  great  multitude  clothed 
with  white  robes.' — Because  they  are  worthy.  Of  what  ?  Of  walking 
with  Christ,  or  of  receiving  the  white  garments  ?  If  the  former,  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  they  are  made  worthy  by  having  the  garments  of  right- 
eousness given  to  them.  But  I  doubt  not,  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
meaning : — ^they  are  worthy  to  receive  the  garments  in  token  of  supe- 
rior honour  and  dignity  being  conferred  upon  them,  as  a  special  re- 
ward for  extraordinary  faithfulness  and  constancy. 
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Div.  6.  Ill ;  5.  215-8.  *  He  who  conquereth  shall  thus  he  clothed  in 
white  garments :  and  I  will  not  hlot  out  his  name  from  the  hook  of  life, 
and  I  vnU  iumfess  his  name  hefore  my  Father  and  hefore  His  angels.^ 

By  a  variation  in  a  part  of  one  of  the  G-reek  letters  the  same  of  the 
A.  y .  is  converted  into  thms ;  and  the  reading  is  to  be  preferred, 
because  it  is  that  of  the  oldest  codices, — ^because  according  to  it  an 
expression  not  fonnd  in  the  other  examples  of  the  same  formula  is 
avoided,  and  because  an  appropriate  reference  to  the  preceding  con- 
text is  made.  The  clause,  read  as  emended,  appears  to  show  conclu- 
sively, that  it  is  to  *  conquerors,' — *  those  who  get  the  victory  over  the 
beast'  and  his  virtual  adherents,  that  the  promise  of  the  last  division 
is  made. — The  hook  of  life  is  mentioned  fawr  times.  Here  there  is  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  approaching  judgment  of  C.  20 ;  11-15, 
when  the  book  of  life  is  produced,  and  all  *  whose  .names  are  not  found 
written  in  it  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.'  The  statement  before  us 
should  be  compared  with  C.  13 ;  8  and  17 ;  8.  If  from  the  latter  texts 
it  would  seem,  that  the  names  of  the  saved  are  written  in  this  book 
'  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,'  the  one  before  us  implies  jbhe 
possibility  of  their  being  blotted  out.  So  that  the  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute predestination  will  get  little  support  from  the  Apocalypse. — This 
figure  of  hlotting  oiUofa  hook  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  practice 
of  registering  the  names  of  citizens  in  a  book,  and  erasing  them  in 
case  of  death  or  forfeiture  of  citizenship ;  but,  more  probably  in  this 
connexion  (as  Home  suggests),  in  the  military  customs  of  the  time. 
"  The  names,"  he  says,  "  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  mis- 
conduct were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll."  The  figure  is  common 
in  contemporaneous  writings,  e.g,  in  Enoch,  2  Esdras,  and  the  Asc. 
Esaice.  See  also  Ex.  32;  32:  Da.  12;  1:  Lu.  10;  20,— And  I  will 
amfess  [or  acknowledge]  his  nam£  as  being  written  in  the  book.  This 
is  the  affirmative  side  of  that  of  which  not  hlotting  out  is  the  negative. 
So  that  we  might  read  hut  I  will,  &c, — Nothing  less  than  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  could  qualify  any  one  to  do  what  is  here  promised, 
or  to  '  try  hearts  and  reins'  in  the  way  that  the  body  of  the  epistle 
implies  a  power  of  doing.  Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  a  basis 
having  been  laid  in  the  possession  of  '  the  seven  spirits  and  the  seven 
stars,'  that  is,  of  spiritual  omniscience  and  almighty  power. 


HEPTAD   VIIL 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILADELPHIA :  Ch.  Ill ;  7-13. 

DIV.  1.    Philadelphia  may  be  considered  to  mean  *  brotherly  love' 
or  *  love  to  the  brethren ; '  and,  with  this  signification  in  view,  the 
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name  will  be  seen  to  be  most  appropriately  used  to  denote  that  church 
which  was  distinguished  above  others  by  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of 
love.     The  church  at  Fhilippi  will  answer  best  to  this  description. 

Div.  2.  Ill ;  7.  222-6.  *  These  things  saith  the  holy,  the  true  [One'] ; 
he  who  hath  the  key  of  David  ;  he  who  openeth,  and  none  shall  lock  ;  who 
lockdhf  and  none  openeth,* 

The  holy  One  is  &  title  of  God  (Ho.  11 ;  9  :  Ha.  3 ;  3)  and  of  Christ 
(Acts  3 ;  U).—The  true  One  is  also  a  title  of  God  (1  Jo.  6 ;  20),  and 
the  epithet  true  is  applied  to  Christ  in  ve.  14  and  19 ;  11.  The  com- 
pound title  is  given  either  to  Grod  or  to  Christ  (it  may  be  doubted 
which)  in  C.  6 ;  10  :  cp.  15  ;  3,  4 :  16 ;  7.  Most  appropriately  is  it 
made  the  basis  of  an  address  to  a  church  which  was  in  general  holy 
and  true. — The  key  of  David,  (jbc.  The  prototype  is  in  Is.  22 ;  20-5 ; 
'  And  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  strengthen  him  with  thy 
girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his  hand :  .  .  .  and 
the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  so  he 
shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut ;  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall 
open.  .  .  .  And  he  shall  be  for  a  glorious  throne  to  his  father's  house.' 
Possession  of  the  key  of  a  house  implies  full  access  to  and  complete 
control  over  the  house  ;  and,  as  the  house  here  spoken  of  is  the  royal 
house  or  palace  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  possession  of  its  key  will  denote 
dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  David.  The  above  prophecy  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  a  typical  reference  to  the  Messiah.  And  in 
accordance  with  such  a  view  of  it  is  Lu.  1 ;  32 ;  *  The  Lord  God  will 
give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David  :*  cp.  C.  5;  5 :  22 ;  16, 
where  Christ  is  called  *  the  root  and  offspring  of  David.'  At  any 
rate  it  is  clear,  4hat  what  Jesus  means  here  to  declare  his  full 
possession  of  and  absolute  dominion  over  is  the  Messianic  kingdom 
of  '  the  son  of  David'  (cp.  Mt.  18 ;  18).  As  a  consequence  of  possess- 
ing '  the  key  of  David,'  he  has  also  '  the  keys  of  Death  and  Hades' 
(1 ;  18).  He  can  shut  up  heaven  against  whomsoever  he  will,  and 
none  can  procure  them  admittance :  again,  he  can  open  the  regions 
of  the  dead,  and  transport  any  of  the  souls  he  pleases  to  the  realms 
of  celestial  bliss,  and  none  can  let  him. — The  appositeness  of  these 
emblematic  declarations  as  a  basis  here  will  appear  from  comparing 
227-8,  and  also  from  the  absolute  authority  implied  in  234-6  and 
242-8. 

MV.  3.  Ill;  8.  226-8.  ^  I  know  thy  works  :  lo,  I  have  given  before 
thee  an  opened  door,  one  which  none  can  lock,* 

Cp.  C.  4;  1. — This  declaration  has  manifestly  been  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  basis  in  the  second  division ;  and  hence  it  imports  the 
opening  to  this  church  generally  of  access  to  *  the  kingdom  of  heaven ' 
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and  participation  in  *  the  government  which  is  on  the  Messiah's 
shoulders.'  The  connexion  implies,  that  this  special  reward  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  specially  good  *  works '  of  this  church.  Such  works 
are  only  what  might  be  expected  from  a  church  to  which  S.  Paul 
could  write  as  he  did  to  the  Philippians.  See,  in  particular,  C.  1 ;  3-9 ; 
"  I  thank  my  Grod  on  every  remembrance  of  you,  ...  for  your  fellow- 
ship from  the  first  day  until  now.  ...  Ye  all  are  partakers  of  my 
grace.  ...  I  pray  that  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more." 
C.  2 ;  12  ss. ;  "  As  ye  have  always  obeyed.  ...  Ye  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world."  C.  3 ;  15  ss. ;  "  Let  us,  as  many  as  be  perfect,  &c." 
C.  4;  14  ss.;  "No  church  but  ye  only  communicated  to  me"  (cp. 
2  Co.  8 ;  1-5).  His  whole  epistle  breathes  a  spirit  of  love  to  those 
who  were  distinguished  for  love  to  the  brethren  :  e,g. ;  "  My  brethren, 
dearly-beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  crown,  my  beloved." — 
If  vv.  9-10  had  been  meant  to  be  epexegetical  of  ve.  8,  as  Stuart  says, 
I  think  they  would  have  been  framed  and  worded  with  a  more  direct 
reference  to  the  figure  in  ve.  8. 

Div.  4.  III. ;  8-9.  229-234.  *  Because  thou  hast  a  liUle  might,  and 
hast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name;  loy  I  do  give  [those'] 
from  the  synagogue  of  Satan  (who  say  that  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but 
do  lie), — lo,  I  will  make  them  come  and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and 
know  that  S  have  loved  thee,* 

Griesbach  gives  as  a  reading  not  a  little  might,  but  it  appears  to  be 
only  a  conjectural  emendation. — The  Greek  word  which  I  have  ren- 
dered might  is  not  that  which  is  ordinarily  rendered  strength:  cp.  1 ; 
16  :  18  ;  3. — If  we  compare  the  phrase  here  with  the  similar  ones  in 
C.  6;  11:  9;  4:  12;  12:  17;  10:  20;  3,  it  will  appear  probable, 
that  what  the  speaker  means  to  say  is,  thou  hast  a  little,  but  only  a 
little  might.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  from  what  follows,  that 
this  is  meant  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  subjecting  to  the  church 
those  who  distracted  it.  To  make  it  appear  in  this  light  the  most 
easy  way  seems  to  me  to  be  to  interpret  thus : — *  Because,  though 
thou  hast  been  so  harassed  from  within  and  from  without,  that  thou 
art  nearly  worn  down  and  thine  energy  is  well-nigh  gone,  thou  hast 
contended  boldly  and  kept  the  faith  and  hast  even  now  some  (though 
it  be  but  a  little)  energy  left,  I  will  interpose  on  thy  behalf,  and  re- 
duce those  who  trouble  thy  peace  into  subjection  to  thee.'  That  this 
may  have  been  truly  said  of  the  Fhilippian  church,  at  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  treatment  which  S.  Paul  ex- 
perienced at  Philippi  (see  A"cts  16  ;  19:1  Th.  2  ;  2),  and  by  what  he 
says  in  his  epistle,  1 ;  7,  28-30.— JTep*.  Cp.  12,  190,  208,  235-6,  2 
Ti.  4;  17. — My  word,  i.e.  whatever  I  have  enjoined.  Persecution 
seems  to  be  implied  in  these  clauses :  cp.  1 ;  9  :  6 ;  9  :  12 ;  17 :  and 
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see  Ph.  1 ;  29.— -4nrf  host  not  denied  my  name  =  hast  not  apostatized 
from  the  true  faith.  Cp.  92,  130-1,  244r-5 ;  and  see  on  130-1,  212.— 
The  synagogue  of  Satan,  dx.  Cp.  the  suhstantial  agreement,  but  dif- 
ferent arrangement  in  115-6 ;  and  see  on  102,  115-6,  369.  There  is 
here  a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  two  purest  churches. — I 
will  make.  The  change  in  the  tenses  should  be  observed.  *  I  hive 
given  or  set  before  thee'  (227).  *  I  do  give'  (232)  «c.  them  into  thy 
power.  '  I  will  make,  &c.'  In  the  second  example  the  speaker  seems 
to  stop  abruptly  in  what  he  was  going  to  say,  as  though  words  could 
not  express  what  he  would  utter ;  and  then  he  begins  the  sentence 
again  in  a  different  way. — If  *  some  of  them  from  the  Jews'  synagogue* 
be  meant,  the  leaders  of  the  Nicolaitan  party  may  be  had  in  view ; 
and  then  those  who  at  Ephesus  claimed  to  be  the  true  *  apostles,'  and 
those  who  at  Thyatira  are  symbolized  by  Jezebel,  '  who  saith  that  she 
is  a  prophetess,'  may  also  be  the  heresiarchs  of  the  party.  But  pos- 
sibly the  source  whence  they  sprung,  namely,  from  among  the  slaves 
of  Satan,  may  be  what  is  indicated  by  the  partitive  Greek  preposition, 
— Worship,  The  Greek  word  so  rendered  is  generic,  and  denotes 
either  civil  or  religious  homage.  "  The  idea  of  worship  here  in  the 
spiritual  sense  is,"  as  Stuart  says,  "  out  of  the  question.  Prostration 
of  enemies  as  merely  humbled  and  subdued,  in  this  case,  is  all  that 
can  be  m^ant.  Ewald  supposes,  that  the  conversion  of  these  enemies 
is  implied.  Possibly  it  is,  but  this  meaning  is  not  a  necessary  one." — 
The  insertion  of  the  pronoun  throws  strong  emphasis  on  this  declara- 
tion, and  inferentially  reflects  strong  light  on  the  high  character  of  this 
church,  as  thus ;  *  If  S  have  loved  thee,  how  excellent  and  worthy  of 
love  must  thou  be  I' 

Div.  5.  Ill ;  10-11.  235-240.  <  Because  tliou  hast  kept  the  word  of 
my  endurance,  31  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  trial,  which  is  about 
to  come  upon  the  whole  civilized  [world],  to  try  those  who  dwell  on  the 
earth.  Lo,  I  am  coming  speedily:  holdfast  what  thou  holdest,  that  none 
take  thy  crown  J 

It  may  be  observed,  that  I  have  divided  and  connected  the  two  pre- 
ceding sentences  in  a  different  way  from  that  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
In  my  division  the  word  Because  marks  the  commencement  of  two 
distinct  portions  of  the  heptad,  and  introduces  the  basis  of  two  simi- 
larly constructed  sentences,  containing  parallel  promises.  The  paral- 
lelism between  the  sentences  suffices,  I  think,  to  show,  that  the  con- 
nexion and  construction  adopted  by  me  are  those  intended  by  the 
writer.  This  new  distribution  has  also  the  advantage  of  giving  out  a 
better  sense  for  the  clauses  of  the  divided  verse  than  has  been  ob- 
tained by  Eichhorn,  Heinrichs,  Ewald,  and  others :  see  Stuart  in  loco. 
— Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  endurance,  that  is,  the  com- 
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mandment  to  endure  with  patience  even  as  I  endured  (cp.  34,  190). 
Endurance  of  evils  from  false  brethren  and  teachers  is  certainly  in- 
cluded (cp.  on  234).  And  such  evils  the  Fhilippians,  even  so  early  as 
when  S.  Paul  wrote  to  them,  had  to  endure  (Ph.  1 ;  15  :  3 ;  2,  17 :  4 ; 
2).  This  clause  is  manifestly  parallel  to  hast  kept  my  word^  <jhc,  in 
230-1 ;  and  the  parallelism  may  be  thought*  to  indicate,  that  the 
latter  means  specially  '  my  precept  contained  in  such  sayings  as, 
Blessed  they  who  are  persecuted  ...  for  my  sake ;  They  shall  give 
you  over  unto  tribulation,  and  shall  kill  you ;  .  .  .  but  he  who  shall 
endure  to  an  end  shall  be  saved.' — IE  aUo^  or  S,  even  S.  The  pronoun 
is  again  inserted  to  give  intensity. — Will  keep,  i,e,  preserve.  Cp.  230, 
235.  The  same  word  is  continually  being  used  with  different  shades  of 
meaning. — From  the  hour  of  trial.  Doubtless  the  same  trial  is  alluded 
to  that  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  parallel  epistle :  '  The  devil  is  about 
to  cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  may  have  a 
tribulation  of  ten  days:'  see  on  119.  Smyrna  was  *  to  suffer;*  but 
Philadelphia  was  to  be  spared  the  trial,  because  it  had  already  en- 
dured so  much,  and  was  brought  so  low. — Which  is  ahotU  to  come.  The 
phrase  expresses,  not  the  future  indefinitely,  but  the  near  future.  '  Is 
speedily  coming,'  says  Stuart,  *  the  Greek  verb  being  used  to  denote 
the  proximate  future.' — Upon  the  whole  world.  Not  '  upon  the  earth,' 
either  in  the  literal  sense  or  in  the  symbolical  (as  denoting  the  abode 
of  the  people  of  God:  see  on  29);  but,  as  the  word  is  the  same  that 
is  used  in  Lu.  2 ;  1  to  denote  the  Roman  empire,  so  doubtless  it  is 
used  here  in  the  same  sense,  though  possibly  (as  Stucurt  says)  it  may 
have  a  more  restricted  meaning.  Persecution  of  Christians  generally 
as  such  can  scarcely  be  meant,  since  the  Christians  of  Philadelphia  are 
to  be  exempted  from  the  tribulation.  Hence  the  word  in  236  should 
be  rendered  trials  and  not  temptation  (as  Stuart  renders  it);  for  the 
latter  word  implies  an  inducement  to  the  Lord's  people  to  apostatize. 
— Those  who  dwell  on  the  earth  I  shall  hereafter  (on  571)  show  to  be 
a  technical  phrase  designative  of  the  enemies  of  G^d's  true  people  in 
the  holy  land. — Hence  I  take  the  purport  of  this  declaration  to  be, 
that  the  Lord  will  preserve  this  church  from  being  affected  by  the 
tribulation,  which  is  about  to  come  on  the  Boman  world  generally, 
with  the  special  object  of  afflicting  the  Jewish  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity in  particular.  With  nothing  but  a  statement  so  concise  and 
enigmatical  as  the  one  before  us  to  go  upon,  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  express  a  decided  opinion ;  but  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  the 
final  struggles  of  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  on  Nero's  death,  and 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  particular,  may  be  the  events  predicted 
here.  And  this  opinion  receives  confirmation  in  my  view  from  the 
immediate  transition  that  is  made  to  Christ's  coming ;  since  I  con- 
sider that  coming  to  have  had  a  political  object  in  respect  of  the 
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destructioii  of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  one  in  reference 
to  the  *  redemption'  (14 ;  3,  4)  of  his  chosen  ones. — Lo,  Ohserve  the 
fourfold  repetition  of  this  word.  It  is  inserted  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  statements  to  which  it  is  prefixed. — I  come  speedily.  See 
on  13,  26,  145,  189,  210.— Hold  firmly.  See  on  83,  130,  138.  This 
word  occurs  six  times*  in  the  epistles.  As  Christ  firmly  holds  the 
stars,  and  the  Nicolaitans  holdly  hold  their  heretical  tenets  and  prac- 
tices, so  Christ's  servants  are  called  upon  to  hold  his  name  and  his 
doctrine  with  like  firmness  and  boldness. — That  (so  that  or  in  order 
that)  thy  crown  he  not  taken  from  thee  or  forfeited.  This  is  another 
point  of  similarity  between  the  two  most  commendatory  epistles ;  for 
*  the  crown  of  life '  is  promised  in  the  parallel  division  of  the  epistle 
to  Smyrna.     See  on  120. 

Div.  6.  Ill ;  12.  241-8.  *  He  who  conguereth, — him  will  I  make  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God  (and  thereout  he  shall  never  more  go  forth) ; 
and  on  it  I  will  write  the  name  of  my  Ood,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of 
my  Oodj  of  the  tiew  Jerusalem  ( — that  which  is  coming  down  out  of  the 
heaven  from  my  God),  and  the  name  of  me,  the  new  [namey 

Through  changing  the  initial  letter  of  the  Greek  word  the  Elzevir 
edition  reads  people  instead  of  temple. — A  pillar  is  not  introduced  here 
with  the  same  emblematic  meaning  as  in  Ga.  2 ;  9,  where  James, 
Peter,  and  John  are  said  to  be  pillars  of  the  church.  There  the  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that  of  *  chief  supports,'  but  here  of  '  fixed- 
ness' or  *  irremoveability'  (as,  indeed,  the  next  clause  explains).  We 
have  just  seen  (222-5),  that  the  author  has  almost  wholly  borrowed 
his  basis  for  this  epistle  from  Is.  22 ;  20  ss. ;  and  doubtless  he  had  the 
same  passage  in  view  here.  For  there,  in  the  clause,  "I  will  fasten 
him  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  plau^e,"  the  nail  is  used  to  convey  the  same 
idea  as  the  pillar  is  here.  The  same  emblem  is  used  in  Ez.  9 ;  8 ; 
"  To  give  us  a  nail  [marg.,  a  constant  and  sure  abode]  in  his  holy 
place." — The  temple  cannot  mean  here  the  spiritual  temple  spoken  of 
in  1  Co.  3  ;  16,  <fec. ;  for  the  Christian  *  conqueror'  would  be  in  that 
already.  But  it  must  mean  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven.  Cp.  7 ;  15 ; 
"  They  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple." — And  therefrom  he 
shall  never  more  go  out  1  take  to  be  a  clause  added  parenthetically  in 
order  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in  which  a  pillar  is  intro- 
duced. Cp.  Jo.  10 ;  37. — Stuart  says ;  "  The  promise  is  special  on  the 
ground,  that  the  virtues  in  question  are  special." — And  on  it  I  will  write. 
The  Greek  admits  of  either  him  or  it ;  but  to  adopt  tlie  rendering 
which  would  place  the  symbolical  inscription  on  the  person  sym- 
bolized, and  not  on  the  symbol  is  utterly  incongruous,  though  com- 
monly done.  The  two  pillars  of  the  Jewish  temple  doubtless  formed 
the  prototype  of  this  one ;  and,  as  they  appear  to  have  had  names 
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inscribed  on  them  (2  Chr.  3 ;  17),  so,  we  may  presume,  was  it  intended, 
that  the  names  here  mentioned  should  be  inscribed  on  the  pillar 
(which  pro  hoc  vice  is  made  the  symbol  of  the  triumphant  believer), 
and  not,  as  Stuart  says,  "  upon  the  man,  the  conqueror."  In  the 
epistle  to  Pergamos  (2 ;  17)  the  promise  is  given  of  a  white  stone  or 
counter  with  a  new  name  written  on  it.  Here  it  is  said,  that  three 
names  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  pillar,  each  of  which  is  designed  to 
indicate  either  the  source  or  the  security  of  the  conqueror's  bliss. — 
The  name  of  God  alluded  to  is  doubtless  Jehovah  or  The  who  is  and 
who  was  and  who  will  be ;  and  this  name  shows,  that  the  conqueror 
is  a  servant  of  the  one  true  God. — The  name  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in- 
dicates, that  his  *  citizenship  is  in  heaven,'  the  symbolic  new  Jerusalem 
being  supposed  to  be  at  this  epoch  in  the  heaven. — The  name  of  me, 
my  new  name,  I  have  shown  on  154  to  be  *  The  who  is  and  who  was 
and  who  cometh ; '  and  this  name  points  out  the  person  to  whom  the 
conqueror  is  indebted  for  being  made  a  pillar  in  the  heavenly  temple. 
— These  three  names  imply  three  grounds  of  encouragement  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  threats  marked  by  lo,  while  the  four  parts  here 
correspond  to  the  four  Zo*«.  The  three  may  be  considered  to  furnish 
the  following  as  a  literal  inscription ;  *  This  is  a  true  servant  of  God, 
to  whom  has  been  accorded  a  special  admittance  to  eternal  life  through 
the  mediatorial  work  of  the  universal  High  Priest.'  The  name  of  the 
lamb  and  the  name  of  his  Father  (cp.  14 ;  1)  show,  that  the  conqueror 
is  one  of  the  144,000,  or  (we  may  say)  that  this  company  is  composed 
of  *  conquerors.' — That  which  cometh  down,  dec.  In  C.  21 ;  2,  10  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  exhibited  as  in  the  act  of  descending.  This  descent 
from  heaven  to  earth  is  its  characterizing  feature,  and  hence  it  is 
mentioned  here ;  while  the  name  of  the  city  is  superadded,  because 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  city  is  mentioned.  Cp.  He.  11 ;  10,  16 : 
12;  22:  13;  14:  Ph.  3;  20. 


HEP  TAD  IX. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  LAODICEA:  Ch.  Ill;  14-20. 

Div.  1.  Laodicea  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  words,  which  mean 
people  and  righteous.  Hence  this  name  represents,  as  accurately  as  a 
name  could  do,  a  church,  in  the  epistle  to  which  the  people  in  general 
are  described  as  trusting  in  a  false  righteousness,  and  are  shown  how 
they  may  obtain  that,  which  alone  will  avail  them  before  God.  The 
state  of  the  churches  of  Galatia,  as  exhibited  in  S.  Paul's  epistle,  cor- 
responds best,  out  of  the  seven  to  which  he  wrote,  to  the  description 
here  given. 
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Div.  2.  Ill ;  14.  252-4.  '  These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  /aithfid 
and  true  Testifier,  the  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  God,^ 

252.  Amen  means  unchangeable,  and  this  idea  it  conveys  more  or 
less  accurately  in  the  ten  places  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse : 
see  esp.  7 ;  12  :  19 ;  4 :  22 ;  20.  Tlie  Amen,  as  a  designation  of  Christ, 
has  been  derived  from  Is.  65 ;  16 ;  "  the  amen  God  :"  cp.  2  Co.  1 ;  20 
("  God's  promises  in  him  are  .  .  .  amen"):  He.  13;  8.  The  assign- 
ment of  this  title  to  Christ  affords  a  strong  testimony  to  his  Divinity. 
In  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands  here  it  intimates,  that  the  decla- 
rations which  Christ  is  about  to  make  may  be  fully  relied  on. 

253.  The  faithful  and  true  Testifier,  Herewith  cp.  C.  1 ;  5 ;  "  Jesus 
Christ,  the  faithful  Testifier:"  3 ;  7;  "  the  holy,  the  true  :"  19  ;  11 ; 
"  faithful  and  true :"  and  see  on  No.  18. 

254.  The  beginning  of  thjs  creation  of  Ood  ox  of  God's  creating.  The 
six  following  interpretations  have  been  given  of  this  clause.  1.  The 
first  of  the  new  spiritual  creation,  i.e.  the  first  in  order  of  those  raised 
from  the  dead.  2.  The  beginning  (in  the  active  sense)  of  the  crea- 
tion, i.e.  the  Creator  or  Author  of  all  things  [Vitringa  and  others]. 
3.  The  first  of  the  beings  or  things  that  God  created  [Ewald  and 
others],  4.  God's  creation's  reference  [Myers].  5.  The  Head  or  Lord 
of  the  creation  [Stuart].  6.  The  Head  of  the  Church,  i.  e.  of  the  spi- 
ritual Church,  which  consists  of  '  new  creatures'  [Wetstein,  Eichhorn, 
and  others]. 

*  The  first  and  last  of  these  interpretations  depend  partly  on  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  creation  is  taken.  They  assign  to  it  a  figu- 
rative or  secondary  meaning, — a  being  brought  to  life  from  a  state 
of  death,  either  natural  or  spiritual.  Now  this  constraction  is,  to  say 
the  least,  forced  and  unnatural.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  dead  in 
the  phrase,  and  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  life  from  the  dead. — 
All  the  interpretations  depend  wholly  or  in  part  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  first  word.  The  first  and  third  attribute  to  it  the  signification 
of  priority  in  point  of  time :  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  point  of  rank : 
the  second  and  fourth  sink  the  idea  of  relative  order  altogether.  Now, 
that  the  word  does  literally  denote  relative  order,  and  that  in  point 
of  time,  and  not  of  rank,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  And  thus 
the  question  comes  to  lie  between  the  first  and  third.  And,  inasmuch 
as  what  has  just  been  said  is  sufficient  to  exclude  the  former,  the  third 
alone  is  left,  as  that  which  gives  the  natural  and  proper  meaning  of 
the  clause. 

Having  thus  l)y  general  considerations  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  we 
will  proceed  to  test  the  validity  thereof  by  examining  seriatim  the 
chief  arguments  for  each  interpretation. — In  support  of  the  first  hypo- 
thesis reference  is  made  to  C.  1 ;  5 ;  "  the  firstborn  of  the  dead," — ^to  Co. 
1 ;  18 ;  "  who  is  a  beginning,  a  firstborn  from  the  dead,"  and  to  1  Co. 
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15 ;  20 ;  '^  the  first-fruits  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep.''    But  these 
passages  rather  make  against  than  for  the  interpretation  by  showing 
(especially  the  first),  how  the  author  would  doubtless  have  expressed 
himself,  if  his  meaning  had  been  such  as  this  interpretation  supposes. 
At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  clause  before  us  is  not 
the  proper  mode  of  expressing  in  Greek  such  a  sense.    Besides,  who 
does  not  see,  that  a  resurrection  is  spoken  of  in  these  texts,  of  which 
nothing  appears  in  the  clause  before  us  ?    Doubtless,  it  is  a  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  that  Christ  is  *  a  beginning  of  the  creation  anew  from 
the  dead.'     But  this  does  not  prevent  his  being  also  '  the  beginning 
of  the  creation — the  original  creation  of  God.'     And,  that  in  some 
sense  he  is  so  may  be  gathered  from  the  very  passage  cited  from  Co- 
lossians.     For  S.  Paul  had  said  only  just  before ;  "  Who  is  an  imago 
of  the  invisible  God,  a  firstborn  of  the  whole  creation;  because  in  him 
all  things  were  created  that  are  in  heaven,  &c. :  all  things  have  been 
created  through  him  (or  for  his  sake)  and  unto  him.    And  he  is  before 
all  things,  and  in  him  all  things  consist." — The  second  hypothesis 
appears  to  rest  mainly  on  its  being  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  that  *  by 
Christ  were  all  things  created.'     This  is  unquestionable.    But  it  does 
not  therefore  follow,  that  this  doctrine  is  propounded  here.     And  no 
scholar  would  pretend,  that  the  Greek  word  means  creator  or  atUhor. 
It  is  only  by  assuming  a  metonymy  of  the  efiect  for  the  cause,  that 
even  a  plausible  case  can  be  made  out  for  this  view. — The  fourth 
interpretation  is  to  me  quite  unintelligible;  and  I  shall  therefore 
say  nothing  more  in  reference  to  it  than  that  in  no  lexicon  could  the 
word  reference  be  found  given  as  a  meaning  of  the  Greek  word. — With 
regard  to  the  fifth  Stuart  aims  to  show,  that  the  word  dpx^  may  mean 
a  head,  lord,  or  ruler.    With  this  view  he  refers  to  eleven  texts.    But 
in  no  one  of  them  has  the  word  this  meaning.     In  all  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  powers  or  principalities.   And  because  it  is  used  to  denote 
an  office  or  rank,  it  cannot  therefore  be  argued,  that  it  may  be  applied 
to  a  person.     Moreover,  as  it  had  this  sense  given  to  it  as  a  technical 
or  secondary  sense,  and  was  used  in  this  sense  because  no  other  term 
could  be  found  equally  suitable,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  thence 
in  verification  of  the  hypothesis,  that  it  is  also  used  in  another  sense, 
and  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  suitable  and  similar  word,  and  one, 
too,  which  had  just  before  been  used  by  the  writer.    Strange  is  it, 
that  Stuart  should  refer  to  the  clause  to  which  I  allude  in  support 
of  his  view.     He  argues  that,  because  the  clause  the  faithful  and 
true  testifier  here  is  similar  to  that  in  C.  1 ;  5,  therefore  in  the  be- 
ginning (17  iSpx*?)  ^  ^  creation  of  God  here  *  he  must  have  had  in 
his  mind'  the  next  clause  but  one  there,  namely,  the  ruler  (6  opx^^O 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.    Whether  he  may  have  had  that  clause  in  his 
mind  or  not,  there  is  no  identity  of  noeaning  between  the  two  clauses. 
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and  the  only  point  of  similarity  is  in  the  first  words,  and  this  may 
have  heen  purely  accidental.  Assuredly  the  former  text  rather  raises 
a  presumption  against  Stuart's  view  hy  affording  a  precedent  to  show, 
that,  if  the  writer  had  really  meant  here  a  ruler  or  head,  he  would 
have  used  the  proper  term.  We  have  seen,  that  reference  is  made  to 
this  same  text  in  support  of  the  first  interpretation ;  and  such  a  douhle 
reference  on  hehalf  of  two  interpretations  so  widely  diff^ering  is  sufl5- 
cient  to  show,  that  no  presumption  in  favour  of  either  can  he  drawn 
from  it.  Again,  the  phrase  which  S.  Paul  uses  in  Co.  2 ;  10  in  speak- 
ing of  Christ,  ^  K€^aXri  ircurrj^  Apxyi^,  the  head  of  every  principality ,  nega- 
tives this  interpretation  ;  first,  by  showing  what  term  would  have  been 
used,  if  head  had  been  meant;  and  secondly,  by  making  it  improbable, 
that  the  term  in  question  should  be  used  in  two  such  different  senses, 
that,  by  introducing  the  sense  which  Stuart  contends  for  into  this  text, 
it  would  read,  The  head  of  every  head.  Once  more,  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  used  here  is,  according  to  Liddell,  *  I.  a  beginning^  first 
cause  or  occasion,  origin,  II.  supreme  pouter,  sovereignty,  magistra/^yJ 
Nothing  but  the  clearest  necessity  can  justify  the  adoption  of  a  mean- 
ing different  to  these. — The  sixth  interpretation  is  inadmissible  on 
the  same  ground  as  the  fifth.  It  has  also  been  shown  to  be  unten- 
able on  account  of  the  figurative  sense  it  attributes  to  the  word 
creation.  Moreover,  if  the  meaning  had  been  such  as  it  conveys,  the 
expression  would  have  been  similar  to  that  in  2  Co.  5;  17:  Gra. 
6;  15. 

Thus,  we  have  by  a  more  particular  investigation  been  brought 
again  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  third  interpretation  is  the  only  one, 
that  can  represent  the  natural  and  proper  sense  of  the  clause  before 
us.  That  it  does  so  would  never  have  been  questioned,  if  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  terms  had  alone  been  taken  into  consideration. 
Tliere  are  other  texts,  too,  which  support  this  view  in  one  way  or 
other.  For  example.  In  Mk.  10 ;  6 :  13  ;  1 9  :  2  Pe.  3  ;  4  precisely 
the  same  Greek  phrase,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  articles  only  being 
omitted,  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  six  days'  work.  And  with  what 
propriety  can  the  phrase,  "  from  creation's  beginning"  in  these  texts 
(or,  as  it  is  slightly  varied  in  Is.  64;  4:  Mt.  24;  21,  "from  the 
world's  beginning")  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  original  creation  of  all 
things,  but  the  same  phrase  in  the  text  before  us  be  interpreted  in 
any  of  the  senses,  so  widely  differing  therefrom,  which  we  have  been 
considering  ?  Again,  Jo.  1 ;  1 ;  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word," 
may  be  thought  to  refer  to  *  the  beginning,'  when  *  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth'  (Ge.  1 ;  1).  Co.  1 ;  15 ;  Ep.  1 ;  4 :  3 ;  9-11 : 
1  Pe.  1 ;  20,  have  been  adduced  by  Ewald  to  show,  that  Christ  is 
similarly  spoken  of  in  other  Scriptures.  He  has  endeavoured,  too,  to 
make  it  appear,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  held  the  opinion. 
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that  the  Messiah  was  created  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
that  our  Lord  himself  at  least  recognized  the  opinion;  but  Stuart 
maintains,  that  he  has  failed  to  make  good  his  position.  Putting 
these  last  arguments,  however,  out  of  the  question,  there  is  abundant 
ground  for  saying,  that  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  clause  before 
us,  considered  simply  by  itself,  is  the  first  created  being.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  precluded  from  adopting  this  sense  by  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Son  was  "  not  created,  but  begotten."  It  therefore  remains  only,  that 
we  adopt  that  interpretation,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  most  natural 
one.  And  to  this,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  assisted  by  other  statements 
in  this  book.  Similarly  to  the  example  before  us  Christ  says ;  "  I  am 
the  beginning  and  the  end."  And  he  is  declared  to  be  "  the  lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  These  things  are  said  of  him 
in  his  mediatorial  capacity.  And  hence  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  the 
statement  before  us  was  made  in  respect  of  the  same,  more  especially 
as  he  uttered  it,  while  appearing  under  a  symbol  representing  him  in 
that  character.  If,  then,  we  suppose,  that  constituting  him  the  Grod- 
man  Mediator,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  fallen  *  creature'  or  *  creation* 
from  *the  beginning'  to  *the  end'  of  time  was  the  first  act  in  Grod's 
creative  work,  we  can  readily  see  how  Christ  might  with  propriety 
designate  himself  '  the  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  God.'  Col.  1 ; 
15,  when  rendered  literally  (as  above),  will  be  found  to  support  this 
view. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  three  titles  contained  in  this  division,  to 
form  a  foundation  for  what  is  about  to  be  said,  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sidering, that  the  first  exhibits  Jesus  as  no  less  sure  to  fulfil  his 
'  rebukes'  to  the  '  lukewarm'  than  his  promises  to  those  who  '  repent 
and  become  zealous;'  the  second  indicates,  that  his  testimony  before 
the  throne  will  be  strictly  according  to  the  truth,  and  not  according  to 
the  appearance  or  the  profession  made ;  the  third,  that  his  position 
is  such  as  entitles  him  4;o  expect  implicit  confidence. 

There  are  in  all  in  this  division  of  the  several  epistles  fourteen  titles 
claimed  by  Jesus,  as  there  are  also  fourteen  promises  made  by  him  in 
the  sixth  division  of  the  epistles. 

Div.  3.  Ill;  15.  255-7.  *  I  know  thy  vxyrksj  that  thou  art  neither  cold 
nor  hot :  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot,^ 

I  know  thy  works.  In  the  first  three  epistles  this  clause  has  another 
joined  with  it :  in  the  last  four  it  stands  alone. — The  clauses  256-9 
may  be  construed  in  two  ways.  They  may  be  supposed  to  have  in 
view  one,  who,  while  being  perfectly  indifi'erent  himself  to  all  religion, 
is  no  less  ready,  on  the  one  hand,  to  stigmatize  as  enthusiastic  and 
fanatical  all  zeal  than  he  is,  on  the  other,  to  reprobate  gross  vices  and 
crimes.  In  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  such  an  one  the  High  Priest 
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may  be  supposed  to  say ;  '  I  would,  that  thou  wert  either  of  the  two 
characters  that  thou  despisest  rather  than  what  thou  art.  Either  ex- 
treme,— the  cold,  scoffing  scepticism  and  licentiousness  of  a  Pilate  or 
a  Sadducee,  or  the  hot  zeal  of  an  enthusiastic  devotee  like  Saul 
(though  each  is  bad  in  itself),  were  preferable  to  the  heartless  via 
media  of  an  indifferent  Grallio,  who  cares  for  none  of  these  things.' 
This  is  one  view,  that  may  be  taken  of  these  clauses.  But  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  the  right  one.  We  have  perhaps,  from  the  common  use 
of  the  word  lukewarm  to  express  indifference,  been  led  imperceptibly 
to  attach  a  wrong  meaning  to  this  passage.  Ijukeuxirm  is  here  ob- 
viously the  middle  point  between  the  extremes,  cold  and  hot,  that  is, 
between  the  cold  unbelief  of  the  heathen  aud  the  genuine  fervid  faith 
of  the  true  disciple  (see  on  274).  And  it  is  unquestionably  more  pro- 
bable, that  the  series,  cold,  Itdeewarm,  hot,  should  have  been  intended 
to  denote  negative  unbelief  (that  is,  heathenism),  mere  profession  (i.e. 
belief  in  name,  but  unbelief  in  heart  and  life),  and  sincere  belief,  or 
the  natural  fruits  of  these — ^want  of  spirituality,  self-righteous  formal- 
ism, and  spiritual  obedience,  rather  than  cold  scepticism,  indifferent- 
ism,  and  hot  fanaticism ;  since  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  either  of 
two  opposite  extremes  of  evil  should  be  preferred  to  the  mean.  I 
think,  then,  that  a  Pharisee  rather  than  a  Gallic  would  be  the  proper 
type  of  the  character,  which  is  denoted  by  lukewarm;  and  that  what 
the  Lord  means  to  say  here  is ;  '  I  would,  that  thou  wert  either  not  a 
professor  of  my  religion  at  all  or  a  genuine  professor, — either  a  Cor- 
nelius or  a  Paul  rather  than  a  Pharisee.' — It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  terms  cold,  lukewarm,  hot,  must  be  used,  like  all  the  other 
terms,  symbolically;  and  consequently,  instead  of  seeking  for  signifi- 
cations as  near  as  possible  to  the  literal,  the  rule  applicable  to  symbo- 
lical interpretations  requires,  that  the  preference  be  given  to  the  most 
remote.  Hence,  lukewarmness  can  scarcely  stand  for  indifference, — 
Stuart  interprets  the  figure  used  here  with  a  reference  to  the  pressure 
of  dangers  and  difficulties.  But  as  there  is  in  this  epistle  no  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  persecution,  excepting  the  general  allusion 
contained  in  the  formula  he  who  conquers,  such  a  reference  seems 
scarcely  pertinent. 

Div.  4.  Ill;  16-18.  258-271.  ^  So,  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  I  am  about  to  spew  tliee  out  of  my  mouth.  Because 
thm  say  est;  '  I  am  rich  and  have  become  eftriched  and  have  need  of 
nothing;*  and  knowest  not,  that  thou  art  the  wretched  and  the  miserable 
\pne']^  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked;  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  from  me  gold 
refined  by  fire  that  thou  mayest  be  enriched,  and  white  garments  that  thou 
mayest  be  clothed,  and  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  not  be  manifested,  and 
eyesalve  to  anoint  thine  eyes  that  thou  mayest  see,* 
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260.  About  to  spew,  Cp.  Le.  18 ;  28 :  Ha.  2 ;  16.  Considering  the 
tendency  of  that  in  which  this  figure  has  its  origin  (namely,  luke- 
wann  water)  to  produce  spewing,  there  could  not  have  heen  a  term 
used  more  appropriate  to  the  description  given  of  the  character  of  this 
church.  Nor  would  any  other  figure  have  denoted  such  intense  dis- 
gust as  this  does.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  exhihit  the  state  of  this 
church  as  heing  worse  than  that  of  any  other.  And  after  what  the 
Mediator  has  just  said  of  its  state  of  self-righteous  formalism,  we  can- 
not feel  surprised,  that  he  should  express  intense  disgust  thereat. — 
We  have  here  an  instance  in  which  congruity  of  symbolical  represen- 
tation is  sacrificed  to  force  of  expression  in  reference  to  the  thing  sig- 
nified. Grammatically,  the  High  Priest  is  made  to  speak  of  himself 
as  about  to  spew  the  angel  of  the  church  out  of  his  mouth.  But  this 
symbolical  representation  is  doubtless  generally,  and  very  properly, 
lost  sight  of  through  regard  being  had  only  to  the  thing  signified. 

Ill;  17.  261.  Because  thou  sayest: — we  may  venture  to  add,  in 
thine  heart. — ^In  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  epistles  the  here- 
tics or  heresiarchs  were  those,  who  were  said  to  make  high  but  false 
claims  to  superiority  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christianity; 
but  in  this  such  a  claim  is  made  a  charge  against  the  church  itself 
through  its  angel.  This  is  another  strong  indication,  that  the  church 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb. — ^In  the  doubling  of  the  word  because  there  is  a 
point  of  similarity  to  the  last  epistle,  only  there  it  introduced  a  basis 
for  a  promise,  while  here  it  introduces  one  for  a  threat. 

262.  lam  rich,  dc,  Cp.  18;  3,  15,  19  :  Lu.  12  ;  21;  18  ;  11 :  2  Co. 
6;  10:  8;  9  ('though  he  was  rich,  he  became  poor'):  1  Ti.  6  ;  18 
('  rich  in  good  works'):  Ja.  2 ;  5  (' rich  in  faith').  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  spiritual  riches  can  alone  be  meant  here;  and 
I  marvel  that  such  a  writer  as  Stuart  should  adopt  the  literal  con- 
struction. The  general  principle  of  preferring,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  the 
figurative  to  the  literal  sense  in  this  book  is  opposed  to  the  latter. 
And  to  show,  that  the  literal  cannot  be  the  true  sense  here,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  try  to  interpret  the  whole  passage  with  consist- 
ency on  the  literal  principle.  It  is  doubtless  in  the  literal  sense,  that 
the  angel  is  said  to  speak ;  but  this  implies  the  figurative  as  the  real 
meaning. — There  would  be  no  necessity  even  in  a  literal  work,  and 
much  less  in  a  symbolical  one  such  as  this  is,  for  supposing,  that  the 
saying  here  attributed  to  the  angel  as  the  representative  of  the  church, 
or  anything  corresponding  to  it,  had  ever  been  really  uttered  by  any 
party.  This  is  of  course  only  a  figurative  way  of  representing,  that 
the  prevalent  (though  not,  it  may  be,  the  avowed)  sentiment  in  the 
church  was  shown  by  the  general  conduct  of  its  members  to  be,  that 
they  were  rich  and  had  become  enriched  in  God's  sight  through  their 
good  works,  and  needed  nothing  more  to  make  them  acceptable  to 
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him. — The  use  of  this  figure  was  designed  to  hring  into  strong  con- 
trast the  Laodiceans,  as  being  really  'poor'  while  they  accounted 
themselves  *  rich/  with  the  Smymaeans,  who  were  really  *  rich'  though 
in  deep  '  poverty.* — That  the  churches  of  Galatia  had  a  bad  pre-emi- 
nence for  entertaining  the  above-mentioned  sentiment  may  be  in- 
ferred from  S.  Paul's  epistle  to  them  passim^  esp.  Ga.  1 ;  6 :  3 ;  1  ss.: 
4;  21:  5;  1  ss. 

263.  And  have  need  of  nothing.  A  reading  which  is  preferred  by 
some  good  critics  may  be  construed  so  as  to  substitute  no  one  for 
nothing;  and  the  probability,  that  a  contrast  may  have  been  intended 
with  *  buy  from  wic,'  as  being  the  only  way  of  obtaining  relief  from 
the  real  though  unfelt  need,  gives  strong  support  to  this  emendation. 
If  it  be  received,  the  sentiment  will  be,  *I  have  need  of  no  one  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  righteousness  in  which  to  appear  before  God.' 

264.  And  knowest  not  that  thou  art.  The  pronoun  is  inserted  here 
to  lay  stress  on  the  person  with  the  view  to  point  to  a  contrast  between 
this  church  and  its  Head  and  Lord,  as  thus : — '  Thou  art  in  thyself 
wretched,  but  by  me  thou  mayest  be  made  rich.' — The  angel,  we  must 
still  bear  in  mind,  is  immediately  and  ostensibly  addressed,  but  the 
church  really. 

265.  The  wretched  and  the  miserahle  one*  Not  merely  wretched  and 
miserable  as  many  others  are,  but  pre-eminently  *  the  wretched  and 
the  miserable  one.' 

266.  And  poor.  This  is  antithetical  to  rich  in  262.  Cp.  Pr.  13; 
7:  Ze.  11;  5,  7.^And  blind.  Cp.  Is.  42;  7,  16-19:  Mt.  15;  14: 
23 ;  16-19,  26  :  Ko.  2 ;  19  :  2  Pe.  1 ;  ^.—And  naked,  Cp.  Ge.  2 ;  25  : 
3;  7:  Ez.  16;  36:  La.  4;  21:  Ez.  23;  10,  29:  2  Co.  5 ;  3. 

264-6.  We  may  understand  the  purport  of  these  statements  to  be, 
that  the  members  of  this  church  generally  were  in  the  sight  of  G^d 
pre-eminently  wretched  in  respect  of  their  future  prospects  and  miser- 
able in  their  present  spiritual  condition,  poor  in  graces,  blind  to  their 
deficiencies,  and  naked  in  having  no  better  clothing  than  the  filthy 
rags  of  their  self-righteousness. — How  well  all  this  will  accord  with 
the  state  of  the  Galatian  churches  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Ga.  3 ; 
1,  3,  4,  10,  22  :  4 ;  9,  10,  19  :  5 ;  4,  7-10,  15-26 :  6 ;  1  ss. 

In  264-6  there  are  2  +  3  terms  standing  opposed  to  2  in  262-3, 
making  setfen  in  all.  So  also  there  were  seven  contrasted  terms  in 
256-9.  And  there  will  be  found  three  causes  9.nd  four  effects,  making 
seven,  in  268-271 :  and  again,  seven  acts  or  divisions  in  272-8. 

Ill;  18.  267.  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  from  me.  Buy,  not  by  giving 
money ;  for  gold  is  money,  and  therefore  to  want  to  buy  it  implies 
destitution  of  anything  that  could  be  accepted  in  payment :  but,  as  in 
Is.  65 ;  1,  "  Come  buy  without  money  and  without  price."  'Give  up, 
however,  that  which  is  in  thy  estimation  the  valuable  consideration, — 
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thine  own  merit.  This  is  a  price  thou  must  pay  before  thou  canst 
have  the  benefit  of  the  righteousness  that  is  in  me.  And  this  having 
done,  thou  mayest  buy  through  me,  because  I  have  bought  thee,  and 
paid  the  price  of  thy  redemption :'  cp.  5 ;  9  :  14 ;  3,  4. 

268.  Gold  refined  hy  fire  that  thou  mayest  he  enriched.  Cp.  Is.  1 ; 
25 :  Mai.  3 ;  2,  3  :  1  Pe.  1 ;  7 :  1  Co.  1 ;  5.— The  sentiment  is,  '  The 
righteousness  which  can  be  procured  only  from  me  through  faith  is 
that  which  alone  can  make  you  rich  towards  God,  in  contrast  to  the 
false  riches  of  y9ur  own  righteousness,  which  are  worthless  in  His 
sight.' — In  the  gold  there  may  perhaps  be  an  allusion  to  the  victor's 
crown  of  gold  (4;  4),  which  is  promised  in  the  epistles  to  Smyrna  and 
Philadelphia. 

269.  And  white  garments  that  thou  mayest  he  clothed.  The  white  gar- 
ments were  held  out  as  a  special  reward  for  those  at  Sardis  who  should 
conquer :  see  on  214.  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  to  be  procured  in 
order  to  furnish  the  recipient  with  what  was  necessary  to  put  him  in 
a  state  of  acceptableness :  they  represent  not  a  reward,  but  a  negative 
qualification.  And  this  qualification  can  only  be,  either  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  imputed  unto  justification,  or  ''  the  righteousnesses 
of  the  saints''  (19 ;  18),  which  are  imparted  by  the  Spirit  through  the 
gift  of  Christ  unto  sanctification.  As  the  former  appears  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  next  preceding  clause,  it  is  probable,  that  the  latter  are  in* 
tended  here.    Cp.  Is.  61 ;  10 :  Mt.  22 ;  12. 

270.  And  ihe^  shame  of  thy  nakedness  be  not  manifested.  Cp.  266 
("naked"):  16;  15.  This  is  the  only  clause,  in  which  there  is  so 
much  as  an  appearance  of  allusion  to  the  existence  in  this  church  of 
that  heathenizing  heresy,  which  is  dwelt  upon  more  or  less  in  the 
other  epistles.  From  the  association  of  the  idea  of  guilt  and  shame 
with  nakedness,  equally  as  with  fornication  or  other  unlawful  sexual 
intercourse  (Ge.  9;  21 :  Le.  18;  6-20:  2  Sa.  6;  20:  Is.  20;  4:  47; 
3 :  Je.  49 ;  10 :  Ha.  2 ;  16),  and  from  the  close  connexion  between 
lewd  exposure  of  the  person  and  illicit  commerce  of  the  sexes,  it  is 
probable,  that  some  species  or  degree  of  the  same  dangerous  tempo- 
rizing and  amalgamation  with  heathenism,  that  is  denoted  hy  fornicat- 
ing, is  had  in  view  here  by  shameful  nakedness  :  cp.  on  213. 

271.  And  eye-salve,  d:c.  Lit.  a  coUyrium  to  restore  diseased  eyes. 
The  sentiment  may  be  expressed  literally  as  follows.  '  Be  willing 
also  to  receive  from  me  sight  for  thy."  blind"  eyes  (cp.  266),  so  that 
thou  mayest  perceive  how  mistaken  thou  art  as  to  thy  true  state,  and 
behold  the  happiness  of  those,  who,  renouncing  their  own  righteous- 
ness, are  saved  by  my  grace.'  Cp.  Ep.  1 ;  18 ;  '  The  eyes  of  your  un- 
derstanding, <&c.' 

Thus,  the  gold  may  stand  related  to  justification,  the  white  garments 
to  sanctification,  and  the  eye-salve  to  the  beatific  vision  or  glorification. 
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If  any  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  I  have  given  of 
the  word  lukewarm  were  required,  it  might  be  found  in  the  purport  of 
this  division.  Herein  the  church  at  Laodicea  is  exhibited  as  being 
pre-eminently  boastful,  and  more  than  any  of  the  other  churches 
priding  itself  on  its  spiritual  excellence  and  fancied  righteousness. 
Such  a  state  is  the  very  opposite  to  a  state  of  listless  unconcern  and 
indifference.  And  hence,  however  faulty  this  church  might  be,  the 
last  thing  that  could  be  charged  against  it  would  be  the  being  like 
Qallio  in  '  earing  nothing  about  such  matters.'  This  division  shows 
that  what  it  wanted  was,  not  to  be  quickened  from  a  state  of  apathy 
or  deathlike  torpor,  but  to  be  turned  from  a  busy  and  bustling  but 
hollow  profession  to  a  genuine  heartfelt  faith, — ^from  a  reliance  on  its 
own  works  to  a  dependence  on  the  Saviouif  for  '  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption.' 

Div.  5.  Ill;  19-20.  272-8.  '  As  many  cts  I  lave,  IL  rebuke  and  chasten: 
he  zealous  therefore  and  repent  Lo,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock:  ij 
any  one  will  hearken  to  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  both  come  in 
to  him  and  sup  unth  him,  and  he  with  me,* 

After  administering  such  stern  rebukes,   to  imply  (as  is   here 
implied),  that  a  church  in  a  state  so  hateful  to  the  High  Priest,  as 
that  at  Laodicea  must  have  been,  was  still  the  object  of  his  love,  and 
to  allege  his  very  rebukes  as  tokens  of  his  love,  are  the  most  amazing 
proofs  of  his  condescension  and  goodness  that  could  be  given.    The 
declaration  of  affection  under  such  circumstances  ought  to  have  proved 
the  strongest  incentive  to  repentance.     Cp.  He.  12 ;  &-8. — Be  zealous 
seems  to  show,  that  hot  in  257  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  that  is,  as 
meaning  y^rven^  faith  rather  than  red-hot  fanaticism.    It  might  be 
paraphrased  thus.     *  "I  would  thou  wert  hot"  with  the  warmth  of 
that  zeal,  which  proceeds  from  a  deep  repentance  and  an  earnest  faith.' 
Cp.  Ga.  4 ;  17-18 ;  '  It  is  good  to  be  zealous  ...  in  a  good  cause.' — 
We  might  understand  either,  *  Let  the  consideration  of  my  great  for- 
bearance and  love  move  you  to  repent,'  or,  *  Let  fear  of  the  chasten- 
ing which  is  impending  over  you  induce  you  to  repent : '  or,  perhaps, 
'  Let  the  rebuke  now  given  suffice,  that  the  chastening  come  not  upon 
you.*     The  second  is  the  natural  construction. — Lo,  I  stand,  dc.    In 
227  Christ  was  represented  as  declaring,  that  he  had  set  before  the 
church  at  Philadelphia  *  an  open  door'  of  entrance  to  his  marriage- 
supper  in  heaven,  which  '  none  should  shut'  against  her.     Here,  as  a 
contrast,  the  church  is  supposed  to  be  holding  a  great  feast  with  a 
door  barred  against  her  Lord.     And  his  condescension  and  love  are 
placed  in  a  wonderful  point  of  view,  when  he  is  represented  as  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  craving  admission,  and  willing  not  only  to  enter 
among  those  who  manifested  such  aversion  to  his  company,  but  to  join 
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their  feast,  bringing  in  with  him  spiritual  plenty,  peace,  and  joy.  Not 
only  so, — ^not  only  is  he  willing  to  resume  his  proper  place  at  the  table 
of  his  church  at  large,  but  if  any  individuals  therein  are  willing  to 
rise  up,  and  leave  the  society  of  those  who  reject  his  proposals  in 
order  to'entertain  him  themselves,  he  is  graciously  pleased  to  declare, 
that  he  will  accept  their  invitation  at  once, — yea,  and  will  afterwards 
admit  them  to  his  own  marriage-supper, — ^to  the  feast  of  good  things 
which  he  has  prepared  in  heaven  for  those  who  give  him  a  welcome 
on  earth.  Cp.  Lu.  14;  15  ss.:  22;  16-18. — If  any  one  will  hearken^ 
Sc.  It  was  customary,  when  a  person  knocked  at  a  door,  to  speak 
also,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  by  his  voice  who  he  was :  cp. 
Acts  12 ;  13,  14 :  Co.  5 ;  2.— The  angel  is  left  out  of  sight  here,  the 
address  being  made  to  each  member  of  the  church  individually. 
This  would  be  a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  the 
churches  are  really  addressed,  and  the  angels  only  introduced  for 
form's  sake. 

Div.  6.  Ill;  21.  279-282.  ^Htwho  conquereth,—to  himvnlll  give 
to  take  hia  seat  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  aa  E  have  conqueredy  and  have 
taken  my  seat  vfith  my  Father  in  hia  throne,^ 

The  parallelisms  of  this  promise  may  be  transposed  so  as  to  read ; 

*  He  who  conquereth,  even  as  I  have  conquered  (cp.  Jo.  16 ;  33),  shall 
sit  with  me,  even  as  I  am  seated  with  my  Father.' — "  The  enthroni- 
sation  of  the  Redeemer  here  spoken  of  is  that  which  was  awarded  to 
him  on  account  of  his  having  achieved  the  Mediatorial  work.  In  our 
nature  he  then  became  enthroned  and  exalted :  Ph.  2 ;  5-11 :  He.  1 ; 
3:  2;  8,  10:  8;  1."  [Stuart.]— In  the  basis  of  this  epistle  Christ 
designates  himself  ^  the  faithful  and  true  Testifier.'  Now,  on  No.  18 
it  was  observed  in  effect,  that  this  desijgnation  is  designed  to  charac- 
terize him  as  one  who  pre-eminently  *  witnessed  a  good  confession'  in 
the  conflict  with  the  beast,  and  by  'enduring  temptation'  came  off 

*  more  than  conqueror.'  Hence,  by  comparing  that  clause  with  *  he 
who  conquereth,'  *  even  as  I  have  conquered,'  we  may  discern  a  con- 
nexion in  this  epistle  also  between  the  introductory  basis  and  the 
concluding  promise. — The  promise  in  this,  the  last  epistle,  is  appro- 
priately made  the  crowning  one  of  all.  In  the  preceding  epistles  the 
bliss  to  which  conquerors  should  be  admitted  is  depicted  under  a 
variety  of  emblems ;  but  none  can  compare  in  respect  of  honour  and 
bliss  with  that  of  exaltation  to  the  same  throne  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son. — In  conformity  with  the  statements  of  this  verse,  we  shall 
hereafter  find  (4 ;  2,  4),  that  the  Son  is  represented  as  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Deity,  and  his  servants  who  have  conquered  are  symbolized 
as  enthroned  around  him.  Cp.  Lu.  22 ;  30 :  He.  12 ;  2. — In  my — in 
hia :  elsewhere,  *  on  the  throne.' 

2  L 
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All  the  promises  of  these  epistles, — (1).  the  tree  of  life,  (2).  ex- 
emption from  the  second  death,  (3)  the  ticket  or  certificate  of  purity 
to  admit  into  heaven,  and  ^the  food  of  angels'  to  nourish  when  there, 
(4).  the  being  made  a  king  and  priest  unto  Grod,  and  admitted  to 
shine  as  a  star  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  (5).  the  being  Tu^know- 
lodged  as  one  whose  name  is  written  in  the  book  of  life  and  clothed 
with  robes  of  glory,  (6).  the  being  permanently  placed  in  the  temple 
in  heaven,  and  certified  to  be  a  registered  citizen  of  the  heavenly  city, 
(7).  the  being  enthroned  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, — all  these 
seven  are  but  different  emblematic  modes  of  representing  what  is  for 
substance  one  thing,  namely,  the  future  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  by  those 
who  should  come  off  conquerors.  Now  this  felicity  is  held  out  by 
plain  implication  as  a  special  reward  to  conquerors,  giv^n  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  conquered.  And,  if  we  would  know  what  con- 
flict is  alluded  to  in  the  term  conquer,  we  may  readily  learn  from  the 
sequel  (see  esp.  11;  7:  12;  17:  13;  7:  15;  2:  16;  14:  17;  6, 
14:  18;  20,  24:  19;  19:  20;  4),  that  it  is  the  conflict  with  the 
persecuting  Boman  '  beast  and  his  armies.'  But,  if  it  be  a  special  re- 
ward given  for  special  service  to  a  particular  class,  it  must  be  some- 
thing different  from  the  general  reward  of  eternal  bliss,  which  is  set 
before  all  Christ's  followers  alike.  This,  too,  the  doctrine  that  'justi- 
fication unto  life  is  by  grace,  through  faith,  and  not  of  works  lest  any 
man  should  boast,'  requires  that  it  should  be ;  for  this  is  a  reward 
which,  though  given  of  grace,  is  given  to  works.  What  alternative  is 
there,  then,  but  to  suj^ose,  that  the  heavenly  felicity,  which  is  here 
promised  to  those  who  conquer  in  the  struggle  with  the  beast,  is  that 
preferential  reign  of  a  thousand  years  with  Christ  as  kings  and  priests 
unto  God,  which  ensues  on  the  first  resurrection,  and  is  the  portion  of 
the  holy  and  blessed  martyrs,  '  over  whom  the  second  death  hath  no 
power'  (20 ;  4-6),  but  "  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever"  (21 ;  5)? 
Cp.  Bo.  8 ;  17  and  2  Ti.  2 ;  12 ;  ^  If  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  also 
be  glorified  and  reign  with  him.' 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

This,  the  old  or  the  first  Mystery  in  point  of  time,  though  not  of 
order  in  the  book,  consists  of  three  parts : — 1.  an  Intboductoey  Scene 
(iv) ;  2.  the  Mtsteby- proper,  or  "  Mystery  of  God"  or  of  the  seten- 
SEAL  Roll  (v-xx  ;  10) ;  3.  a  Final  Sobne  (xx  ;  11-15),  being  a  resump- 
tion of  the  introductory  scene  of  judgment. 

The  Apocalypse  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  series  of  suc- 
cessive introductions,  so  that  of  two  divisions,  which  are  on  a  par 
inter  «c,  the  first  will  be  introductory  to  the  second  (see  Guide^  p.  149). 
Thus,  '  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars,'  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in 
Chs.  ii-iii,  is  introductory  to  *  the  Mystery  of  God,'  in  that  it  exhibits 
the  audience  addressed  and  for  whom  the  Mystery  is  evolved  from 
the  seven-seal  roll,  and  shows  what  is  their  present  state,  and  what 
it  ought  to  become,  if  they  would  be  worthy  recipients  of  the  great 
things  which  the  Lord  has  done  and  is  about  to  do  in  their  behoof. 
The  two  Mysteries  necessarily  unite  at  the  date  of  writing,  that  is, 
at  the  epoch  to  which  the  seven  epistles  relate.     See  Guide^  p.  139. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  represents  himself  as  seeing  the  symbolic  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes while  in  an  ecstatic  state,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  deadness  to 
external  objects,  he  would  necessarily  have  us  conceive  of  him  as 
seeing  them  with  the  eye  of  his  mind  only.  Stuart  draws  a  distinction 
between  seeing  tmth  the  mind  and  with  the  imagination.  But  no  such 
distinction  could  exist  in  fact.  What  he  means  is,  whether  the  seer's 
mind  was  passive  under  Divine  impressions,  or  active  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  such.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration  requires,  that  special 
Divine  influence  be  not  denied ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
abundant  proofs  in  the  book,  that  what  is  human  is  not  excluded.  So 
that  a  middle  view,  recognising  the  admixture  of  the  divine  and 
human  (the  former  as  to  what  is  essential,  the  latter  as  to  what  is 
non-essential),  will  best  satisfy  the  conditions.  We  must  not  forget, 
that  all  that  is  said  to  be  seen  is  symbolical,  and  consequently  can 
have  had  no  actual  existence.  The  scenes  are  a  series  of  pictures 
which  represent  things,  and  equally  so  though  they  never  existed  but 
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in  the  author's  imagination.  Nor  will  the  result  be  affected,  if  we 
consider  the  vision  itself  to  have  been  merely  a  poetic  fiction  (see  on 
No.  35). 


iNTRODucnoN  to  "THE  MYSTERY  OF  GOD:" 

PART  m.     Chs.  IV-V. 

EEPTAD  X. 

ScRNE  Introductory  to  the  MYSTERT-PKOPER :  Ch.  IV. 

Introductory  Remarks.  This  Prelude  exhibits  the  Court  of  heaven 
as  sitting  in  judgment  on  those  who  had  lived  in  the  times  of  the  old 
Dispensation,  that  is,  during  the  heptad  of  eeons  or  ages  extending 
from  the  creation  to  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  door  of 
the  symbolic  heaven  being  opened,  and  the  seer  caught  up  thither,  he 
sees  the  triune  God  (manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ)  seated  on  the 
throne  of  glory,  the  supporters  of  which  symbolize  the  divine  attri- 
butes, as  manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  Enthroned  on  either 
side  of  the  Judge  are  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  God,  acting 
as  assessors  in  the  judgment.  The  majesty  of  the  judges  is  so  exhi- 
bited as  to  strike  every  beholder  with  intense  awe.  The  Spirit  of 
Christ,  as  the  Quickener,  Sanctifier,  and  Comforter,  illuminates  the 
front  of  the  throne  by  his  sevenfold  rays.  And  these  are  reflected 
from  the  crystal  pavement  of  heaven  over  its  wide  expanse  in  a  way 
that  would  make  manifest  the  smallest  impurity,  if  such  existed.  As 
often  as  the  representatives  of  the  redeemed  creation  in  general  glorify 
the  Creator  for  some  new  manifestation  of  his  attributes  in  His  works 
of  Creation,  of  Providence,  or  of  Grace,  those  of  the  Church  in  parti- 
cular prostrate  themselves  in  lowly  adoration  before  the  throne,  giving 
glory  and  praise  to  Him  who  sitteth  thereon. — ^The  theophany  in  this 
scene  is  modelled  after  those  in  Is.  vi.  and  Eze.  i.  Stuart  has  laboured 
to  show  its  appropriateness  as  an  Introduction  on  his  view  of  the  book 
as  consisting  of  distinct  visions.  On  mine  there  is  no  occasion,  or 
rather  no  room  for  doing  so ;  since  according  to  it  this  chapter  is  not 
X  mere  Proem  to  a  series  of  separate  scenes  or  visions,  but  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  one  Vision,  though  forming  in  particular  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  older  Mystery. — The  scene  in  the  next  chapter,  though 
specialized  to  be  an  Introduction  to  the  seven-seal  roll,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  continuation  of  this,  which  is  incomplete  without  it.  Hence 
it  will  be  most  suitable  to  reserve  our  summary  exposition  of  this 
heptad,  until  the  details  of  the  next  have  been  considered. 
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Div.  1.  INTRODUGTO&T :  the  secTS  rapture  to  heaven, 
IV;  1.  285-9.   Aft^  these  things  I  beheld,  and  lol  an  opened  door 
in  the  heaven  J  and  the  former  voice  (which  I  heard  as  of  a  trumpet  speak- 
ing unth  me),  saying  ;  ^  Come  up  hither^  and  I  will  show  thee  things 
which  must  come  to  pass  after  these,' 

285.  After  these  things,  that  is,  after  beholding  the  things  related 
in  Chs.  ii-iii.  The  phrase  Mem  ravm  occurs  introductorily  in  six 
places,  and  is  used  as  a  technical  mark  of  an  important  break,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  implies  a  unity  or  connexion  of  some  kind  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  things :  see  Guide,  p.  199.  In  the  present 
instance  the  connexion  consists  in  a  Visional  unity.  This  technical 
phrase  would  not  suffice  of  itself  to  mark  a  primary  division,  but  this 
is  done  here,  not  only  by  a  change  of  scene  and  of  subject,  but  also 
in  a  technical  way  by  the  implied  partial  suspension  and  the  aug- 
mented renewal  of  the  seer's  ecstatic  state  :  see  Quide^  pp.  133, 139. — 
The  Visional  epoch  of  this  scene  is  shown  by  this  clause  to  be  after 
that  in  Chs.  ii-iii :  the  chronological  epoch  will  hereafter  be  shown  to 
be  identical  with  that  in  C.  20;  11-15. 

286.  An  opened  door  in  the  heaven,  that  is,  the  symbolic  heaven. 
To  indicate  this  I  have  followed  the  Greek  in  using  an  article  here 
and  elsewhere. — In  like  manner  the  heavens  were  opened  to  show 
visions  of  God  in  Eze.  1 ;  1,  cp.  Mt.  3 ;  16  :  Lu.  3 ;  21 :  Acts  7 ;  56  : 
10;  11. — An  opened  door  is  here  merely  a  part  of  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery, and  has  not  a  symbolical  signification,  as  it  has  in  C.  3 ; 
8,20. 

287.  And  the  first  or  former  voice,  that  is,  the  voice  which  I  heard 
l)efore  (see  C.  1 ;  10),— the  voice  of  the  High  Priest  of  C.  1 ;  13-16. 
The  identity  of  the  speaker  indicates,  that  the  two  Mysteries  are  parts 
of  one  Vision. 

288.  Which  I  heard,  dec,  Cp.  39. — ^By  putting  this  clause  in  paren- 
theses, and  mentally  repeating  I  heard  before  saying,  the  meaning 
will  be  rendered  more  clear. — Saying.  The  best  authorized  reading 
involves  a  grammatical  solecism,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be 
rejected. 

289.  Come  up  hither.  The  scene  being  necessarily  laid  in  the 
heaven,  the  seer's  translation  thither  may  have  been  merely  for  con- 
gruity ;  but  possibly  his  exaltation  may  have  been  designed  to  signify, 
that  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  Vision  has  in  some  sort  a  higher 
character  than  the  preceding;  and  its  deeper  symbolism  may  be 
thought  to  confirm  this.  Another  instance  of  symbolical  translation 
to  heaven  may  be  found  in  C.  11;  12  :  see  also  17;  3:  21;  10. — And 
I  will  show  thee.  See  on  5  and  1120. — Things  which  mtist  he  hereafter. 
So  the  A.  V.  But  after  thsee  things  is  to  be  preferred  to  hereafter,  as 
well  because  the  former  is  a  more  literal  rendering,  as  because  it 
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brings  to  view  the  relation  to  the  things  contained  in  the  seven  epistles, 
which  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  perfectly  indefinite  term  hereafter. — 
It  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  the  things  referred  to  are  the 
things  symbolizing  or  the  things  symbolized,     Jenour  (to  serve  a 
purpose)  argues  in  favour  of  the  former.   But  (though  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  reception  of  my  scheme)  I  cannot  adopt  this  view ;  be- 
cause the  expression  seems  to  me  to  mean  clearly  events  which  are 
about  to  happen,  and  not  symbols  which  are  about  to  be  exhibited. — 
The  question  will,  however,  still  remain,  whether  the  phrase  neces- 
sarily imports  things  future  exclusively,  so  that  the  promise  is  to  be 
understood  as  being  strictly  limited  to  such.     That  it  does  not,  the 
following  considerations  will,  I  think,  convince  every  unbiassed  per- 
son.      1.  According  to  the  ordinary  use  of  terms  such  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression could  never  be  safely  relied  upon  as  being  equivalent  to  *  I 
will  show  thee  things  future,  and  none  hut  such  as  are  future,      2.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  things  which  were  not  future  were  subsequently 
shown.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  this  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  because  in 
at  least  one  instance  the  meaning  is  so  plain,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  reasonable  doubt,  and  nothing  but  the  trammels  of  a  system  and 
the  compulsion  of  a  foregone  conclusion  could  ever  have  led  any  per- 
son of  sound  judgment  to  adopt  a  different  view.     In  C.  12 ;  1-12 
the  veil  of  symbolism  is  so  transparent,  that  any  one  may  see  at  a 
glance,  that  the  history  of  Christ's  birth  and  life  is  had  in  view.* 
And  if  so,  the  d.  priori  presumption  is,  that  all  that  precedes  that 
chapter  refers  to  events  of  still  earlier  date ;  and  consequently  that  at 
least  the  portion  preceding  Ch.  xiii.  does  not  relate  to  things  future 
at  the  time  of  writing.       3.  The  phrase  here,  excepting  that  it  does 
not  indicate  the  near  future  so  strongly,  is  similar  to  that  in  No.  73 ; 
and  the  verse  of  which  No.  73  forms  part  (1 ;  19)  I  have  shown  to 
have  a  meaning,  which  would  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  clause  before  us  which  would  limit  it  to  the  time 
future.      4.  Visions  similar  to  John's,  and  which  have  been  used  as 
precedents  by  him,  e.  g,  Daniel's,  were  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  things  future.      5.  The  seer  had  just  been  exhibiting  the 
then  existing  state  of  the  Church  as  one  of  great  tribulation,  arising 
from  persecution  from  without,  as  well  as  from  false  brethren  within. 
When,  then,  he  virtually  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  will  show  his 
readers  what  will  happen  as  the  sequel  of  this  state  of  things,  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  to  understand  him  to  mention  only  those 
things,  in  which  they  were  immediately  interested, — ^which  in  truth 

*  "  The  past/*  says  Hengstenberg,  "  aa  such  is  not  the  object  of  what  is  tes- 
tified in  the  Revelations ;  but  that  it  may,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the 
present  and  the  future,  be  drawn  into  the  sphere  embraced  by  the  vision  is 
abundantly  plain  from  ch..  xii." 
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it  was  the  special  object  of  the  Revelation  to  make  known, — and 
which  are  most  prominently  dwelt  upon,  passing  over  other  matter, 
on  account  of  the  less  direct  and  personal  interest  which  his  contem- 
poraries had  in  it,  but  not  on  that  account  precluding  himself  from 
introducing  it  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  *  the  Mystery  of  God'  in  its 
completeness.  And  that  such  a  motive  was  likely  to  operate  to  in- 
duce him  to  insert  other  matter  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the 
circumstance,  that  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  aim  at  a  systematic 
completeness,  as  will  be^ shown  hereafter  by  various  examples.*  The 
foregoing  considerations  (which  have  been  dwelt  upon  more  fully  in 
the  Guide,  p.  113  ss.)  have  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  the  clause 
under  consideration  does  not  lead  us  to  look  only  for  things  future  in 
the  subsequent  portion  of  the  Apocalypse. — The  omission  of  the  word 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  verse  (which  is  the  most  approved 
reading)  makes  it  possible  to  divide  the  sentences  either  thus — which 
must  happen  after  these  things.  Immediately  I  was,  or  thus — which 
must  happen.  After  these  things  immediately  I  was.  The  resulting 
difference  is  not  material.  But  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
the  former  is  the  true  constraction. 

niv.  2.     Tlie  enthboned  and  bauibow-cirglei)  one. 

IV ;  2-3.  290-6.  Immediately  I  was  in  spirit,  and  lo!  a  throne 
set  in  the  heaven,  and  upon  the  throne  [wcw]  One  sitting  :  and  he  who  was 
sitting  [wcw]  like  in  appearance  to  a  jasper^stone  and  a  sardine :  and 
[there  wew]  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,'— like  in  appearance  to  an 
emerald. 

290.  /  was  or  became  in  spirit,  that  is,  the  ecstatic  state  was  re- 
newed. See  on  37,  and  Guide,  p.  133. — The  seer's  translation  to  the 
heaven  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

291.-4  throne  was  set.  There  is  a  description  of  a  similar  scene  in 
Unoch  14;  13  ss.,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  points  of 
resemblance.  'In  the  vision  I  looked,  and  lol  there  was  another 
habitation.  .  .  .  Its  floor  was  on  fire.  Above  were  lightnings.  ...  It 

*  That  a  writer,  while  professing  to  relate  the  history  of  a  particular  period, 
does  not  feel  bound  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  limits  of  that  period,  but 
on  the  contrary  finds  it  necessary  to  commence  his  history  from  a  date  more  or 
less  antecedent  to  that  period,  every  such  history  ^ould  probably  show.  But 
there  cannot  be  a  more  apposite  illustration  than  one  which  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  John's  contemporary,  Josephus.  In  *  The  Wars^'  Josephus  begins  by 
announcing  his  intention  to  write  a  history  of  the  final  "  war  which  the  Jews 
made  with  the  Bomans."  And  what  does  he  do  ?  He  straightway  goes  back 
to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  occupies  55  chapters  with  notices  of  the 
236  years  preceding,  as  an  introduction  to  his  history  of  a  war  which  lasted 
only  three  years  and  a  half !  He  thus  devotes  two-fifths  of  his  work  to  matter 
which  we  should  consider  to  be  wholly  irrelevant. 
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contained  an  exalted  throne ;  the  appearance  of  which  was  like  that 
of  frost,  while  its  circumference  resembled  the  brilliant  sun;  and 
there  was  the  voice  of  cherubim.     One  great  in  glory  sat  upon  it.* 

292.  On  the  throne  One  sitting,  Cp.  Da.  7 ;  9. — No  name  is  men- 
tioned as  a  tacit  way  of  indicating,  that  the  enthroned  One  is  he,  who 
hath  the  '  name  which  none  knoweth  but  he  himself:'  and,  comparing 
G.  19 ;  12,  this  circumstance  may  suffice  to  show,  that  it  is  Jesus  that 
ifi  intended.  The  fact,  too,  that  this  is  a  scene  of  judgment,  and  that 
'  all  judgment  is  committed  to  the  Son,'  shows  the  same.  So,  also, 
do  the  considerations,  that  Jesus  hath  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne 
(282),  that  this  is  '  the  throne  of  God,  even  of  the  Lamb'  (6;  16:  7 ; 
10 :  22 ;  1,  3),  that  the  Judge  is  described  in  ve.  8  as  '  the  Coming 
One'  (see  on  16,  32)  and  in  vv.  8  and  11  has  the  titles  given  to  him 
which  are  elsewhere  given  to  Christ  (6 ;  10 :  11 ;  8,  15,  17 :  16 ;  5,  7), 
and  that  this  scene  ifi  identical  with  that  in  C.  20 ;  11-15,  where  the 
Judge  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  is  Christ  (both  of  which  points  will 
be  proved  in  due  course).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable  that  it 
is  '  God  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne'  (7 ;  10,  15 :  19 ;  4).  And  hence 
we  are,  I  think,  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  should  regard  the 
enthroned  One  as  a  symbol  of  the  triune  God  manifesting  Himself  in 
the  person  of  Christ.  The  deity  of  Christ  is  here  prominently  brought 
to  view,  as  his  Mediatorial  character  is  by  the  lamb  standing  in  front 
of  the  throne.  And  all  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  what  was  shown  on 
the  salutation  of  John's  epistle :  see  on  17. 

IV ;  3.  293-4:.  Like  to  a  jasper.  Probably  the  brilliancy  of  a 
diamond  sparkling  in  the  sun  is  contemplated.  Cp.  C.  21 ;  11,  18  : 
Eze.  28  ;  13. — And  a  sardine^  or  ruby,  of  a  deep  fiery  red. — Thus  re- 
garded, these  stones  convey  a  grand  idea  of  the  brilliancy,  not  to  be 
endured  by  mortal  eyes,  of  this  divine  personage. — Ezekiel  (1 ;  26) 
likens  him  who  sat  on  the  throne  to  polished  brass  and  to  fire. 
Daniel  describes  the  Ancient  of  days  as  '  having  a  garment  white  as 
snow  and  his  hair  like  pure  wool :  his  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame, 
and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery  stream  came  forth  from 
before  him.'  Enoch  depicts  ^  the  Mighty  one '  as  having  '  a  robe 
brighter  than  the  sun,  and  whiter  than  snow.  No  angel  was  capable 
of  penetrating  to  view  the  face  of  Him,  the  Glorious  and  the'^Effulgent ; 
nor  could  any  mortal  behold  Him.    A  fire  was  flaming  around  Him.' 

295.  And  a  rainbow :  the  emblem  of  a  covenant :  cp.  Ge.  9 ;  13. 
So  in  Eze.  1 ;  28  ;  '  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  so  was 
the  appearance  of  the  brightness  round  about.'— In  C.  10 ;  1  an  angel, 
who  is  specially  a  symbol  of  Christ,  is  described  as  having  a  rainbow 
encircling  his  head.  This  may  be  regarded  as  another  indication, 
that  the  rainbow-circled  One  here  is  Christ. 

296.  Like  to  an  emerald.     The  green  prevailed  over  the  other  six 
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colours  in  this  rainbow,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  en- 
tirely green.  This  colour,  so  grateful  to  the  eyes,  makes  this  rainbow 
to  be  an  admirable  emblem  of  that  coTenant  of  grace,  of  which  Christ 
was  the  Mediator.  And  such  '  a  token  of  the  covenant'  encircling 
the  Judge's  head  indicates  under  what  law  those  now  at  the  bar  of 
judgment  are  to  be  tried,  and  is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in 
those  who  have  '  watched  and  kept  their  garments/ 

niv.  8.  The  24  white-bobed  and  obowned  bldebs. 
IV ;  4.   297-301.     And  rotmd  about  the  throne  [ti^ere]  twenty -fowr 
thrones: — and  v^pon  the  thrones  twenty-four  elders  sitting^  clothed  in  white 
garments^  and  [havingi  golden  crowns  on  their  heads:  and  out  of  the 
throne  are  going  forth  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders. 

297.  Bound  about,  that  is,  an  equal  number  being  arranged  on  either 
side  so  as  to  form  a  segment  of  a  circle.  Their  being  so  placed  in 
close  contiguity  to  the  Judge's  throne  denotes,  that  those  who  sit  on 
them  are  his  assessors  in  judgment. 

298.  The  elders  being  seated  on  thrones  signifies,  that  they  repre- 
sent those  who  have  been  '  made  by  Christ  kings  and  priests  unto  God' 
(1;  6).  Their  being  elders  denotes,  that  they  are  the  heads  and 
founders,  and  as  such  the  representatives,  of  the  society  founded  by 
them.  Their  being  seen  sitting,  and  not,  like  the  presence-angels, 
standing  before  the  throne,  indicates  their  pre-eminent  dignity.  But 
why  their  number  is  twenty-four  is  not  so  easily  determined.  Some 
say;  From  the  number  of  the  courses  into  which  the  priests  were 
divided  by  David  (I  Chr.  24).  Others,  as  early  as  Victorinus,have  said; 
From  the  12  Patriarchs  and  12  Apostles.  But  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  that  the  number  has  had  its  origin  in  the  mystical  signifi- 
cance of  the  number  tu^elve.  This  is  the  number  which  denotes  go- 
vernment (see  iMTB.  p.  38),  and  hence  is  representative  of  a  corporate 
body  or  organized  society.  The  elders  are  divided  by  the  throne  into 
two  companies  of  twelve  each,  the  one  of  which  would  suitably  repre- 
sent the  Church  of  the  Law,  and  the  other  the  Church  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  two  together,  therefore,  the  Church  of  all  time.  They  may, 
indeed,  be  well  regarded  as  being  specially  representative  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs and  Apostles;  because  these  were  the  founders  of  the  two 
Churches.  But,  on  the  view  I  take,  the  other  hypothesis  is  not  neces- 
sarily excluded ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  24  courses  have  had 
the  same  origin.  When  one  Church,  or  one  division  of  the  Church 
of  God  is  exclusively  had  in  view,  the  number  is  twelve,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  and  the  twelve  Apostles  :  when  the 
Church  in  its  entirety,  as  comprehensive  of  its  two  branches,  then  it 
is  twenty-four,  as  in  the  constitution  of  the  courses  appointed  by 
David  for  correspondence  with  his  Messianic  kingdom  (Is.  9 ;  7 :  Je. 
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33;  17 :  Mk.  11 ;  10),  in  the  '  twenty-five  men'  (24  priests  and  the 
High  Priest)  in  Ezekiel's  symbolic  temple  (8 ;  16 :  11 ;  1),  and  here 
in  a  symbol  of  the  Church  universal  of  all  time.  The  opinion,  that 
here  the  12  Patriarchs  and  the  12  Apostles  are  taken  as  repre- 
sentatives respectively  of  the  Law  and  the  Grospel ;  and  thus,  as  the 
24  elders  or  judges  (for  the  elders  and  especially  the  24  elders  of  the 
greater  Council  of  the  Jews  were  judges),  are  formed  into  a  symbol  of 
the  time-coexistent  Church  of  God,  receives  strong  confirmation  from 
the  circumstance,  that  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  is  a  symbol  of 
the  Church  in  its  purifying  and  purified  state,  the  twelve  gates  have 
inscribed  on  them  the  names  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  twelve  founda- 
tion-stones those  of  the  apostles.  This  opinion  is  also  supported  by 
the  promise  which  Christ  made  to  his  apostles,  as  the  founders  of  his 
Church,  that,  '  when  the  Son  of  man  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  they  also  should  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel'  (a  text,  by  the  way,  which  also  tends  to  show,  that  the  en- 
throned One  here  is  the  Son  of  man).  Compare,  too,  Eph.  2 ;  20 ; 
"built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets:"  Re. 
18 ;  20. 

299.  Clothed  in  white  garments.  These  signify  here,  not  only  nor 
chiefly  that  the  wearers  have  been  purified  *  by  the  blood  of  the  lamb' 
(7 ;  14),  but  rather  that  they  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  dignity 
and  glory  as  *  kings  and  priests  unto  Grod :'  see  on  23,  214. — In  is 
used  after  clothed  only  here  and  in  C.  3 ;  5  out  of  the  twelve  places  in 
which  that  verb  occurs.  Possibly  some  distinction  in  the  mode  of 
arraying  confessors  is  denoted. 

300.  And  upon  their  heads  golden  croivns.  The  B.  T.  reads  And 
they  had. — Crowns,  not  (as  Stuart  says),  "  because  they  were  kings  and 
priests,"  for  a  diadem  is  the  emblem  of  a  king ;  but  because  they  were 
*  conquerors.'  The  elders  are  of  course  the  4lite  of  the  Church  (so  to 
speak),  and  as  such  must  necessarily  be  taken  from  and  be  specially 
representative  of  '  those  that  conquer'  in  conflicts  with  '  the  beasts'  of 
the  earth. — That  the  elders  are  here  represented  as  crowned  and  en* 
throned  is  one  indication,  that  the  epoch  of  this  scene  is  placed  at  a 
period  not  prior  to  the  time  of  the  seer ;  for  we  learn  from  the  Asc, 
EsaioB,  C.  9,  that  in  the  view  of  John's  contemporaries  the  saints  were 
to  be  invested  with  their  heavenly  clothing,  but  not  crowned  nor 
enthroned,  until  after  the  humiliation  and  exaltation  of  the  Beloved : 
and  in  accordance  herewith  is  the  description  in  C.  7 ;  9,  14. 

301.  And  out  of  the  throne  are  going  forth,  t.e.  keep  continually 
flashing  and  resounding. — Lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders.  These 
three  taken  together  form,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Ouide,  pp.  150, 
198,  one  item  in  a  sevenfold  series  which  denotes  catastrophe.  To 
the  latter  place  I  refer  the  reader  for  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  signifi- 
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cation  of  each  term  separately.  As  thrown  into  a  formula  here,  the 
terms  ought  not  to  be  looked  at  separately,  but  in  their  purport  as  a 
whole.  And  their  abstract  signification  may  rightly  be  regarded  as 
being  in  some  measure  modified  by  the  place  in  which  they  occur. 
While  they  are  no  doubt  "  pre-intimations  of  judgments"  about  to 
be  manifested,  and  an  indication  of  the  salient  characteristic  of  the 
Mystery,  they  are  here  primarily  (that  is,  symbolically)  designed  to 
give  an  aspect  of  awful  majesty  to  the  throne  of  judgment :  cp.  Ex. 
19 ;  16 :  Eze.  1 ;  13,  24.  The  conception,  which  it  is  intended  we 
should  form  of  the  scene,  is  doubtless  such  as  this : — from  time  to 
time  continually  the  glittering,  fiery  coruscations,  which  flash  from 
the  diamond-throne  of  Deity  are  thrown  into  higher  relief  and  bril- 
liancy by  a  back-ground  of  dark  thunder-clouds,  from  which  issue 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  indescribably  appalling  sounds,  and  loud 
peals  of  thunder.  Thus  an  awe-inspiring  grandeur  is  given  to  the 
Judge's  throne.  And  it  should  be  observed,  that  these  thunders  and 
lightnings  are  apparently  intended  to  be  conceived  of  as  extending 
over  the  thrones  of  the  assessors  in  judgment.  For  the  circumstance, 
that,  while  the  lightnings,  <fec.,  are  said  to  proceed  from  the  throne,  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it,  but  only  after  the  elders  have 
been  introduced,  appears  to  indicate  an  intention,  that  the  thunder- 
clouds should  be  conceived  of  as  extending  over  the  portion  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  elders  are  seated,  so  as  to  give  a  back-ground  of 
unity  (so  to  speak)  between  the  judges. 

Div.  4.     The  SEVEN  huming  tobches. 

IV;  5.  302-3.  And  seven  torches  of  fire  [are']  huming  "before  the 
throne  J  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Qod. 

Some  copies  read  His  throne, — Some  omit  the  before  seven. ''-^Torches 
q^^re= blazing  or  burning  torches. — Cp.  Eze.  1;  13. — Stuart  says; 
**  Seven  lamps,  ^c,  ».c.  seven  resplendent  beings,  all  radiant  like  burn- 
ing torches,  stood  waiting  before  the  throne."  Thus  he  converts  the 
s3rmbolic  torches  into  persons  in  order  to  get  a  basis  for  his  view,  that 
the  seven  presence-angels  are  meant.  But  this  is  a  glaring  perver- 
sion of  the  symbol.  These  seven  torches  and  the  seven  angels  of  C. 
8 ;  2  may  have  substantially  the  same  signification,  but  they  are  not 
on  that  account  to  be  confounded  together.  They  are  independent 
symbols,  and  the  torches  here  are  no  more  to  be  converted  into  angels 
than  the  angels  there  are  to  be  converted  into  torches. — Fire,  on  ac- 
count of  its  penetrating  and  purifying  power,  is  made  an  emblem  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  in  Mt.  3 ;  11  and  Acts  2  ;  3.  Seven  denotes  per- 
fection. And  hence,  if  the  explanatory  clause  which  follows  had  not 
been  added,  it  might  have  been  deduced  from  the  symbol  itself,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  signified.    Confirmations,  too,  of  this  view  may 
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be  deriTod  from  the  position  which  the  B3rmbol  occupies  immediately  in 
front  of  the  throne, — ^between  the  lamb  and  Hhe  creature;'  and  from  the 
circumstance  that,  while  the  elders,  the  living  creatures,  and  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  represented  as  worshipping  both  the 
enthroned  One  and  the  lamb,  the  seven  spirits  are  never  introduced 
as  doing  so.  Bat  I  need  not  dwell  here  upon  the  signification  of  this 
symbol,  because  I  have  already  demonstrated  its  real  meaning  under 
No.  17.  Suffice  it  to  notice,  that  the  representation  of  Christ  in  C.  3 ; 
1  and  5 ;  6,  as  having  the  seven  spirits  as  a  part  of  himself,  shows, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  brought  to  view  here  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ, — 
the  Comforter  and  Sanctifier  sent  into  the  world  by  him ;  and  that 
the  place  assigned  to  the  seven  torches  in  front  of  the  throne  denotes, 
that  all  who  would  come  into  God's  presence  must  first  be  purified  by 
the  Spirit's  grace,  or  they  will  be  consumed  by  His  fiery  indignation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  description  of  the  seven  spirits  here  as  the 
'  spirits  of  Ood*  indicates,  that  He  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  is  Christ 
aaGod. 

DIV.  5.   The  GLASSSN  SSA. 

IV ;  6.  804.  Afid  before  the  throne  \was\  as  it  were  a  ghusen  sea,  like 
to  crystal. 

While  questions  have  been  raised  respecting  the  signification  of 
many  symbols,  this  is  the  only  one  with  regard  to  which  there  is  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  symbol  itself  is.  Some  have  sup- 
posed, that  by  the  sea  of  glass  is  meant  the  pellucid  pavement  of 
heaven.  Others  have  held,  that  a  large  vessel  similar  to  the  sea  of 
brass  in  Solomon's  temple  (1  Kgs.  7 ;  24)  is  designated  by  the  phrase. 
The  latter,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  a  very  ancient  opinion ;  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  as  early  as  the  time,  when  high 
views  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism  began  to  prevaiL  The  sea  of  glass 
came  then  to  be  interpreted  as  representing  the  laver  of  regeneration, 
and  denoting  the  necessity  of  baptism  to  all  who  would  approach  the 
throne  of  God ;  and  since  that  time  the  same  view  has  commonly  been 
taken  by  high  Sacramentarians.  But  that  this  is  not  the  true  view 
will,  I  think,  be  made  manifest  by  the  following  considerations. 
1.  The  text  itself  indicates,  that  a  vessel  cannot  be  meant.  Critics 
in  general  are  agreed,  that  the  genuine  reading  is  *  as  it  toere  a  sea,' 
meaning  not  a  sea,  but  something  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  sea. 
If  so,  a  vessel  could  not  have  been  meant.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
general  rule  in  interpreting  requires,  that  in  a  doubtful  case  a  word 
be  taken  in  its  most  usual  and  natural  sense,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the 
context  will  permit.  In  1  Kgs.  7 ;  24  an  exceptional  use  is  proved 
by  the  context ;  but  a  solitary  exception  cannot  rightly  be  made  a 
precedent  to  decide  a  point  in  dispute.      2.  The  following  precedents 
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in  the  Old  Testament  make  it  probable,  that  the  pavement  of  heaven 
was  intended.  Ex.  24 ;  10 ;  ^  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  70  elders  saw 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work 
of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  clearness.' 
Eze.  1 ;  2,  26 ;  ^  The  likeness  of  the  firmament  .  •  .  was  as  the  colour 
of  the  terrible  crystal.  .  ,  .  Above  the  firmament  ...  the  likeness 
of  a  throne.'  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  these  were  the  pre- 
cedents followed,  and  that  what  was  the  firmament  of  Ezekiel  as  seen 
from  beneatli  was  the  floor  or  pavement  of  heaven  as  seen  from  above. 

3.  In  C.  15 ;  2,  *  those  who  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast '  are 
represented  as  standing  on  the  sea  of  glass.  How  could  they  be  de- 
scribed as  standing  on  a  vessel  for  holding  water  ?  We  can  see  a  sig- 
nificance in  their  being  described  as  standing  on  the  crystal  fioor  of 
heaven ;  for  this  would  symbolize,  that  they  were  those  whose  charac- 
ters would  bear  the  test  of  reflection  in  the  heavenly  mirror,  even 
under  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Spirit's  rays.  But  what  signi- 
ficance could  be  attached  to  their  standing  on  a  basin-shaped  vessel  ? 

4.  The  similar  description  of  the  broad  place  or  square  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  as  being  of  '  pure  gold,  as  it  were  diaphanous  glass'  (21 ; 
21),  favours  the  opinion,  that  what  is  meant  here  is  something,  like 
that,  flat  and  extended.  5.  Floors  in  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes 
in  the  East  were  and  are  commonly  made  of  costly  materials,  such  as 
variegated  tiles  and  different  kinds  of  marbles.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  described  in  the  Koran  as  supposing  the  floor 
on  which  she  walks  in  Solomon's  hall  of  audience  to  be  a  sea.  And 
down  to  the  present  time  the  parlours  of  the  Arabs  at  Cairo  have  very 
costly  tesselated  pavements,  constructed  in  a  similar  way.  T^hat, 
then,  more  probable  than  that  the  symbol  here  should  have  been  sug- 
gested by  such  pavements  ?  6.  Figures  similar  to  that  used  here, 
which  are  in  comiAn  use  among  poets  (as  when  they  liken  waters, 
seas,  &c.  to  glass  or  crystal),  confirm  this  view.  Cp.  Hor.  Od,  3 ;  13  : 
Virgil  JEn.  7 ;  759  :  Ovid  Her,  Ep.  15 ;  158. 

Having  now  satisfactorily  determined,  as  I  suppose,  what  the  sym- 
bol is,  I  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  calculated  to  clear  our  con- 
ception of  the  representation.  First,  as  to  the  rendering.  A  sea  of 
glass  may  seem  to  make  the  glass  the  salient  idea,  as  though  it  were 
said  '  an  immensity  of  glass  :'  whereas  sea  represents  the  thing,  and 
glass  a  quality  of  it.  I  have  therefore  preferred  the  phrase  a  glassen 
sea: — ^in  this  closely  copying  the  original,  which,  while  it  uses  the  phrase 
lamps  of  fire  in  ve.  5,  does  not  use  here  sea  of  glass.  Next,  as  to  the 
conception  of  the  prototype.  It  is  doubtless  intended,  that  we  should 
primarily  conceive  of  the  sea  as  in  a  state  of  perfect  calm,  unruffled  by 
a  breeze  and  illuminated  by  the  midday  sun.  To  this  the  floor  of 
heaven  is  compared  with  the  view  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  brilliancy, 
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smoothness,  and  boundless  extent.  The  sea  is  of  gloM  further  to 
denote  pellucidity,  and  perhaps  also  to  give  the  idea  of  solidity.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  glass  known  to  the  ancients  was  only  semi-diapha- 
nous, this  sea  is  likened  to  ciystal,  in  order  to  give  to  the  pavement 
of  heaven  the  idea  of  perfect  pellucidity. 

Such  being  the  right  conception  of  the  symbol,  its  significance  will 
be  apparent.  While  giving  a  surpassing  splendour  to  the  symbolic 
scene,  it  will  aptly  denote  the  purity  required  in  all  that  tread  heaven's 
courts,  and  especially  when  '  the  judgment  is  set  and  the  books  are 
opened.'  The  light  thrown  by  the  seven  torches  of  the  Spirit,  on  those 
who  set  foot  on  this  pavement,  will  cause  the  smallest  stain  of  sin 
to  be  reflected  sevenfold  in  this  heavenly  mirror.  And  hence  all  sin- 
ful mortals,  who  enter  not  in  the  lamb's  train,  and  so  appear  in  the 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  must  needs  entail  on  themselves 
the  sentence ;  Depart,  ye  who  are  fit  company  only  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels. 

Here  let  me  just  allude  to  a  notion,  put  forth  by  Elliott  and  some 
other  writers,  of  a  cloud  being  under  the  throne.  This  is  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  invention ;  and,  not  a  word  being  said  of  any  cloud,  it  is 
quite  unwarrantable  to  suppose  one.  If  we  have  respect  to  the  sym- 
bolic scene  only,  the  notion  of  a  cloud  being  in  heaven  and  on  the 
pavement  of  heaven  is  monstrous;  because  it  is  incongruous,  and 
mars  the  picture  and  the  very  essence  of  the  symbolization.  And  if 
we  have  regard  to  the  reality  signified,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  a  cloud 
could  denote  in  such  a  place.  The  idea  has  been  taken  up  to  serve  a 
particular  purpose ;  and  its  originators  seek  to  support  it  by  referring 
to  instances  in  which  the  Judge  appears  in  clouds.  But  the  cases 
are  quite  difierent.  When  he  is  symbolized  as  in  the  act  of  descend- 
ing from  heaven  to  earth,  the  clouds  are  his  chariot ;  but  when  he  is 
in  heaven,  they  are  beneath  the  crystal  floor  wMch  forms  the  firma- 
ment of  the  lower  world. 

Div.  6.  The  FOUR  zoa,  and  their  doxolog5\ 
IV;  6-8.  305-316.  .  And  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  around  the 
throne  {were"]  four  living  creatures  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind:  and  the 
first  living  creature  [was"]  like  to  a  lion^  and  the  second  living  creature 
like  to  a  young  ox,  and  the  third  living  creature  having  the  face  as  it  were 
of  a  Tnan,  and  the  fourth  living  creature  like  to  a  flying  eagle;  and  the 
four  living  creatures,  having  each  of  them  severally  six  wings,  round  about 
and  within  arefidl  of  eyes;  and  they  have  no  rest  day  and  night, — say- 
ing; '  Holy,  Jioly,  holy  Lord!  the  almighty  God  I  the  *who  was  and  who 
is  and  who  cometh,*  * 

305.  In  the  midst  of  and  around  the  throne,  one  might  have  supposed, 
could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  living  creatures  were  close 
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to  the  throne.  Nevertheless,  Jenour  represents  them  as  being  "  in 
the  mid-space  between  the  seer  and  the  throne,  and  in  the  oiUer  cir- 
cumference line  which  surrounded  the  centre  throne  and  thrones  of  the 
elders."  He  has  evidently  been  led  to  adopt  this  view  by  the  wish  to 
make  as  many  points  of  correspondence  as  possible  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  camp  of  Israel.  But  I  know  not,  that  any  reason  can  be 
offered  in  support  of  such  a  view.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  author 
does  not  say  ^  in  the  mid-space  between  himself  and  the  throne,'  but 
*  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,'  which  "plainly  means"  (as  Stuart  says) 
"  under  the  throne."  Moreover,  there  is  no  ground  for  saying,  that  if 
they  were  in  such  "  an  outer  circumference  line,"  they  would  be  "  in 
the  mid-space  between  the  seer  and  the  throne,"  and  certainly  they 
Would  not  be  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne"  Could  any  reasonable 
doubt  be  entertained  on  the  point,  it  would  at  once  be  removed  by  re- 
ference to  the  precedent  in  Ezekiel  (1 ;  25,  26): — 'the  firmament  was 
over  their  heads,  .  .  .  and  above  the  firmament  was  the  likeness  of  a 
throne.'  See,  again,  1  Sa.  4 ;  4 ;  "  who  sitteth  enthroned  above  the 
cherubim."  The  dependence,  too,  of  the  symbolical  signification  of  the 
four  creatures  on  their  close  alliance  with  the  throne  will  be  found  ut- 
terly to  forbid  their  separation  from  it;  for  a  separation  cannot  be  made 
without  their  true  significance  being  wholly  lost.  The  true  concep- 
tion to  form  is,  that,  when  (as  in  Ezekiel)  the  throne  is  in  motion,  the 
four  creatures  are  the  bearers  who  carry  it  on  their  heads  and  wings, 
wherever  the  enthroned  One  wills* ;  but,  when  (as  in  the  Apocalypse) 
the  throne  is  at  rest,  the  four  creatures  act  as  supports,  'the  lower 
parts  of  their  bodies  being  under  the  throne,  and  the  upper  parts  ap- 
pearing as  supporters  at  each  comer,  so  that  the  creatures  may  be 
said  to  encircle  the  throne.  We  might,  indeed,  render  in  midst  of  and 
encircling  the  throne.  Thus,  too,  they  form  a  square,  which  is  the 
figure  of  perfection,  and  among  the  Hindoos  represents  the  world. — 
Tbe  emblematic  signification  of  this  is,  that  all  creation  is  absolutely 
subservient  to  the  Creator,  so  that  He  has  only  to  will,  and  it  is  done. 
306.  Four  living  creatures.  In  speaking  of  these  creatures  I  shall 
first  go  through  the  several  particulars,  and  then  show  their  significa- 
tion as  one  composite  symbol. — ^By  virtue  of  their  nature  as  creatures 
they  represent  the  creation,  and  the  attributes  of  God  as  manifested 
therein. — The  number  four  attaches  the  idea  of  universality  to  their 
emblematic  meaning. — It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  the  A.  V.  the 
Greek  word  used  here  and  that  used  in  C.  13 ;  1  are  both  rendered  by 
heasty  thus  making  no  distinction  between  two  symbols,  which  are  as 

*  Cp.  Pb.  18 ;  11 ;  *  He  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly :'  Ecclus.  49  ;  8 ;  '  Eze- 
kiel saw  the  glorious  vision,  which  was  showed  him  upon  the  chariot  of  the 
oherubims.'  Augustine  and  Jerome  call  the  four  zoa  *  the  four-horse  car  of  the 
Lord.' 
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widely  diverse  in  signification  as  any  two  things  can  be. — Full  of  eyes, 
i.e.  "ever  wakeful  and  watchful,  looking  every  way,  seeing  every- 
thing:" behind,  to  look  back  into  the  past;  be/ore,  to  look  forward 
into  the  future.  Hence,  they  are  emblematic  of  the  omniscience  of 
the  Being,  who  uses  them  as  His  instruments. 

IV ;  7.  307.  The  first  like  a  lion.  A  lion  is  a  symbol  of  strength, 
power,  dominion  :  cp.  Ge.  49 ;  9  :  Eze.  19 ;  2 :  Da.  7 ;  4 :  Am.  3 ;  8  : 
Na.  2;  11.  Hence,  by  this  item  the  idea  of  omnipotence  is  con- 
nected with  the  throne  of  God. 

308.  The  second  like  a  young  ox.  The  ox  is  the  emblem  of  assi- 
duous and  useful  labour  bestowed  for  the  good  of  others,  and  also  of 
increase  and  abundance:  cp.  Ge.  41;  18:  Pr.  14;  4:  Ho.  14;  2. 
Beneficence  appears  to  be  the  idea  attached  to  the  throne  by  this 
symbol. 

309.  The  third  had  a  face  as  of  a  man.  I  shall  state  presently  the 
only  conjecture  I  can  make,  why  in  this  instance  the  similitude  of  the 
face  only  is  mentioned.  The  human  face  may  well  be  supposed  to 
denote  reason  or  intelligence. 

310.  The  fourth  like  a  flying  eagle.  An  eagle  is  sometimes  an  emblem 
of  royal  dignity,  but  being  here  represented  as  having  its  wings  ex- 
panded, it  appears  to  denote  either  protection  (cp.  Ex.  19 ;  4 ;  *  I 
bare  you  on  eagle's  wings  :'  De.  32 ;  11),  or  else  high  exaltation  (as  in 
Is.  40 ;  31 ;  *  Mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles  :*  cp.  De.  28 ;  49  :  Is. 
46;  11:  Ez.  17;  1,  7);  and  hence  would  refer  here  either  to  the 
watchful  care  of  divine  Providence,  or  to  the  supreme  exaltation  of 
the  throne  of  Deity. 

IV;  8.  311-3.  The  four  having  each  six  wings,  &c.  Differences 
of  reading  give  rise  to  difierent  constructions  of  this  sentence,  the  re- 
sult being  to  leave  doubtful,  whether  the  author  means  to  say,  that 
each  had  six  wings  about  him,  and  ivithin  was  fkdl  of  eyes,  or  that  each 
had  six  wings  and  was  full  of  eyes  roundabout  (i.e.  on  the  outside  of 
the  wings  and  around  the  body)  and  vnthin  (i.e.  on  the  inside  of  the 
wings  and  the  part  under  them).  I  have  supposed  the  latter,  in  part 
because  I  consider  the  grammatical  construction  on  which  it  depends 
to  be  the  easiest,  in  part  because  the  word  roundabout  is  superfiuous 
on  the  former  meaning,  in  part  because  the  similar  phrases  in  Nos. 
306  and  330  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  two  adverbs  are  intended  to  be 
taken  together,  and  in  part  because  on  this  construction  a  meaning 
may  be  given  to  the  statement  involving  less  tautology  as  compared 
with  No.  306.  While  in  that  clause  it  was  stated,  that  the  creatures, 
viewed  as  in  their  present  state  of  rest,  were  covered  all  over  with 
eyes,  in  this  the  mention  of  their  having  wings  leads  the  author,  I 
imagine,  to  state  that  this  would  appear  to  be  equally  the  case, 
whether  their  wings  were  closed  or  expanded. — ^Tbese  eye-covered 
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wings  signify,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Deity, — in  other  words  God 
Himself  is  all-seeing,  and  operates  everywhere  at  the  same  instant. 
"  Swift  to  do  His  will^'*  says  Stuart,  "  explains  the  leading  idea  at- 
tached to  the  symbol  of  the  wings."  Cp.  2  Sa.  22 ;  11 :  Ps.  104;  3. 
— The  writer  just  named  enters  into  a  discussion  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  three  pairs  of  wings  were  arranged  on  each  creature. 
To  raise  such  a  question  I  consider  to  be  quite  out  of  place.  It  ought 
to  be  received  as  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  a  symbolist  does  not 
mention  he  does  not  mean  to  have  brought  into  consideration,  pro- 
bably because  the  mode  of  symbolic  representation  will  not  bear  its 
introduction.  The  precedents  in  Isaiah  (6 ;  2)  and  Ezekiel  (1 ;  5) 
can  afford  no  guide  here ;  because  the  figures  of  the  creatures  and 
their  attitudes,  and  in  Ezekiel  the  number  of  the  wings,  are  different. 
— ^The  circumstance,  that  the  wings  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
number  of  the  elders  may  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  some  symbolical 
connexion  between  the  two  symbols  has  been  contemplated. — Vic- 
torinus  supposed  the  24  wings  to  denote  the  24  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament! 

314.  They  have  no  rest  day  and  night.  Having  described  the  crea- 
tures, their  occupation  is  next  mentioned: — needing  no  rest,  they  are 
unceasingly  engaged  in  giving  glory  to  God.  From  the  circumstance, 
that  one  or  more  of  them  is  subsequently  represented  as  engaged 
otherwise  than  is  here  stated,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  this  statement 
is  to  be  taken  with  some  limitation.  But  this  would  be,  I  think,  a 
mistake.  These  creatures  present,  as  has  been  intimated,  two  sym- 
bolical aspects,  according  as  they  are  regarded  in  the  abstract  or  the 
concrete.  In  the  former,  in  which  they  are  representative  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  they  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  throne  of 
Deity,  and  their  trisagion  is  declared  to  bo  unceasing  in  order  to  de- 
note, that  the  attributes  of  God,  His  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  &c., 
are  ever  occupied,  and  necessarily  so  by  their  mere  exercise,  in  bring- 
ing increase  of  glory  to  Him  to  whom  they  appertain.  Regarded  in 
the  concrete,  that  is,  as  representative  of  all  creation,  in  which  the 
Divine  attributes  go  out  into  manifestation,  the  four  creatures  would 
be  exhibited  as  evermore  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  '  the  creature.' 

316.  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord,  the  almighty  God.  "  The  idea,"  as  Stuart 
says,  "  is  best  expressed  by  the  Latin :  Venerande,  venerande^  vener- 
ande,  Domine,  Deua  omnipotens  T*  i.e,  not  merely  holy  or  free  from 
stain  of  sin,  but  worthy  of  all  adoration. — The  trisagion  is  taken 
from.  Is.  6 ;  3,  but  adapted  by  John  to  suit  the  person,  whom  he  re- 
gards as  on  the  throne : — ^'  One  seraphim  cried  to  another  and  said ; 
Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  the  whole  world  is  full  of  His 
glory." — The  threefold  repetition  of  a  word  is  the  strongest  superla- 
tive :  cp.  Jer.  7  ;  4 :  22  ;  29  :  Eze.  21 ;  27. 
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316.  The  almigkty  Ood,  the  who  tvas,  &c,^  is  taken  from  the  declara- 
tion in  C.  1 ;  8,  which  I  have  shown  to  he  made  by  Christ.  Hence 
we  have  here  two  proofs  (see  on  16,  31-2),  that  the  person  seen  on 
the  throne  is  Christ. — The  two  first  terms  in  the  periphrastic  designa- 
tion who  wasj  Sc.j  as  compared  with  that  in  No.  32,  are  inverted. 
Whether  this  transposition  has  been  made  for  any  other  reason  than 
aesthetic  variety  I  cannot  say. 

So  much  for  the  details.    The  general  result  is  this.    First,  the  four 
creatures  in  their  connexion  with  the  throne  of  Deity  as  its  bearers 
and  supporters  symbolize  the  attributes  of  God.     The  Divine  Being, 
inasmuch  as  he  sits  enthroned  above  them,  is  depicted  as  Creator, 
Ruler,  and  Lord  of  all ;  His  throne,  as  being  founded  in  infinite  wis- 
dom, power,  and  goodness ;  His  Providential  care,  as  extending  over 
and  upholding  all  the  works  of  His  hands,  comprehending  within  its 
ken  everything  in  every  place,  and  swift  to  reward,  to  punish,  and  to 
avenge.     Secondly,  the  four  creatures,  considered  in  the  aggregate  of 
their  individual  characters  as  being  distinct  and  separable  from  the 
tiirone,  represent  creation  in  general,  and  the  redeemed  creation  in 
particular.     And  if  this  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  two  parts, 
or  of  the  whole  as  viewed  in  opposite  directions,  then  we  may  say  in  ^ 
general,  that  the  symbol  of  the  enthroned  one  seated  on  the  living 
creatures  represents  the  Creator  ruling  over  and  administering  the 
affairs  of  creation,  and  in  particular  of  His  redeemed  creation.     This 
view  I  have  adopted  on  the  following  grounds.       1 .  A  square  was,  as 
I  have  noticed,  from  the  earliest  times  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
universe ;  and  as  the  position  of  th^  four  creatures  at  the  comers  of 
the  throne  would  form  the  figure  of  a  square,  it  is  probable  that, 
standing  related  to  the  throne  as  they  do,  the  emblematic  significa- 
tion of  the  whole  would  be  such  as  has  been  stated.     2.  The  number 
of  the  creatures  denotes  universality ;  and  this  is  most  fully  satisfied 
on  the  supposition,  that  they  represent  all  created  things.     3.  That, 
taken  together,  they  form  a  symbol  of  the  animated  creation  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  circumstance,  that  they  may  severally  represent 
the  classes  into  which  all  creatures  appear  to  have  been  anciently 
divided  :  cp.  Acts  10;  11-12 ;  "  Wherein  were  all  the  [domesticated] 
quadrupeds  [symbol,  the  ox],  and  the  wild  beasts  [the  lion],  and  the 
creeping  things  [the  human-faced  creature],  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
[the  eagle].'*     The  Greek  word  translated  creeping  thing  means  '  a  rep- 
tile, esp.  a  snake,'  and  here  stands  contrasted  with  winged  creatures. 
We  may  with  much  probability  deduce  hence  the  reason,  why  the 
the  third  creature  is  only  described  as  to  its/oce.    If,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  symbol  was  meant  to  serve  a  double  purpose,  as  representative  both 
of  the  attributes  of  God  and  of  the  living  creation,  a  serpent  would  be 
the  proper  symbol  of  the  third  class.     But  this  could  not  be  suitably 
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brought  iiij  where  the  primary  object  was  to  exhibit  the  Divine  attri- 
butes ;  and  hence  the  creature  has  a  human  face  assigned  to  it,  and 
this  alone  is  mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  left  open  to  us  to 
conceive  of  the  creature  as  having  a  serpent's  body  with  the  face  of  a 
man.  And  if  we  do  so,  not  only  will  the  creature  serve  both  symbolic 
objects,  but  there  will  be  an  appropriate  allusion  made  in  it  to  the 
history  of  man's  fall.  4.  Their  nature  as  creatures,  and  their  occupa- 
tion in  giving  glory  to  God  continually,  indicate  that  they  personate 
*  the  creature.'  5.  The  purport  of  the  refrain  by  the  elders, — '  Thou 
hast  created  all  things,  and  through  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created,'  shows,  that  the  Creator  and  His  creation  formed  the  salient 
idea  connected  with  the  symbols  of  the  elders  and  the  creatures. — The 
following  statements  in  reference  to  the  four  creatures  furnish  so 
many  clear  indications,  that  they  represent  the  redeemed  creation  in 
particular, — they  the  redeemed  at  large  (including  those  who  have 
never  known  Christ),  the  elders  the  redeemed  of  the  Church  of  God. 
6.  The  lamb,  the  Mediator,  is  described  (5 ;  6)  as  between  them  and 
the  throne,  which  denotes  that  they  need  his  mediation.  7.  On  the 
lamb's  taking  the  book,  they,  as  the  representatives  of  the  creation 
at  large,  as  well  as  the  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Church, 
praise  the  lamb  for  having  bought  them  by  his  blood  out  of  every 
nation^  &c,  (5 ;  8).  8.  They  also  give  their  *  amen '  to  the  doxology  of 
'every  created  thing'  (5;  14).  9.  In  their  own  trisagion  (4;  8)  they 
had  virtually  by  the  phrase  '  the  coming  One '  recognised  Christ  as 
their  Messiah, — a  view,  which  receives  confirmation  from  the  elders 
accompanying  their  response  by  casting  their  crowns  before  the  throne. 
10.  The  subsequent  scenes  in  which  the  four  creatures  appear  fully 
confirm  the  opinion,  that  they  serve  as  God's  agents  and  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  creation.  Thus,  they  act  in  successic^n  as  hierophants  of 
the  first  four  seals ;  in  the  third  a  voice  also  goes  forth  from  the  midst 
of  them  :  they  are  associated  with  the  elders  in  C.  7 ;  11 :  14 ;  3,  songs 
of  praise  for  redemption  being  sung  before  them  :  both  join  in  prais- 
ing God  for  the  judgment  on  the  great  whore  (19 ;  4),  one  of  the  zoa 
having  previously  (15 ;  7)  acted  as  the  agent  through  whom  the  com- 
mission for  the  outpouring  of  the  plagues  on  her  was  given.  Com- 
paring C.  4 ;  9,  it  would  appear  that  theirs  are  the  voices,  which  in 
C.  11 ;  15  call  Christ  *  their  Lord  and  Saviour.' 

The  symbol  of  the  four  zoa  may  be  traced  to  the  highest  antiquity. 
It  would  seem,  that  the  zoa  were  regarded  as  being,  or  (to  speak  more 
properly  in  reference  to  them  as  a  symbol)  as  having  their  prototype 
in,  the  highest  order  of  angelic  beings  ;  for  they  are  called  archangels, 
cherubim  (*  fulness  of  knowledge'),  and  seraphim  (burning  or  fiery 
ones).  Their  origin  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  cherubim  (of  whom 
there  may  have  been  four),  which  are  said  in  Ge.  3 ;  24  to  have  been 
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*  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden/ — From  the  epoch  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  highly  symbolical  Mosaic  system,  the  symbol  appears  from 
time  to  time  under  such  modifications  as  served  to  adapt  it  to  the 
immediate  plan  and  purpose  of  the  writer.  The  two  winged  cherubim 
of  gold,  which  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  and  looked  intently  to- 
wards the  ark  of  the  covenant  (Ex.  37;  7),— and  which  probably 
represented  *  the  desire  of  the  angelic  host  to  look  into/  and  *  the 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creature*  in  reference  to,  the  purposes  and 
operations  of  the  Deity  in  Providence  and  Grace,  may  be  regarded  as 
for  substance  an  example,  and  the  first  example  of  it. — The  next  may 
be  found,  under  a  different  arrangement,  in  the  prescribed  form  (Nu.  ii) 
of  the  camp  of  Israel.  Three  tribes  were  to  pitch  '  by  their  own 
standard,  by  the  ensign  of  their  father's  house,'  on  each  side  but  *  far 
off  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  *  on  the  east  the  stand- 
ard of  Judah's  camp'  (*  these  shall  first  go  forth') :  '  on  the  south  the 
standard  of  Reuben's  camp :'  *  on  the  west  the  standard  of  Ephraim's 
camp :'  *  on  the  north  the  standard  of  Dan's  camp.'  The  standarf 
of  Judah  is  known  to  have  borne  the  emblem  of  a  lion  (5 ;  5) ;  and  the 
other  three  standards,  as  tradition  states,  had  as  emblems  the  remain- 
ing three  zoa  respectively.  Hence,  the  camp  of  '  the  church  in  the 
Tt'ildemess'  formed  a  square,  with  the  four  zoa  raised  aloft  at  each 
corner  (I  say  at  each  corner^  because  they  would  obviously  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  each  column  so  as  to  lead  the  way  on  the  march) ;  and 
thus  it  would  form  a  type  of  the  redeemed  creation.  The  camp  with 
the  four  zoa  at  its  corners,  and  the  tabernacle  which  covered  the  ark 
of  God's  presence  within  it,  obviously  correspond,  as  nearly  as  the 
different  circumstances  would  permit,  with  the  throne  of  God  here  as 
supported  by  the  zoa  and  occupied  by  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  points 
of  similarity  have,  indeed,  been  generally  recognised,  but  only  so  as 
to  lead  to  much  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  symbol.  Thus, 
for  example,  Jeuour,  has  been  led  by  the  correspondencies  to  regard 
the  scene  before  us  as  a  representation  of  the  Church.  But  of  this  I 
shall  more  appropriately  speak  presently. — The  next  reproduction  of 
the  symbol  of  the  zoa  may  be  found,  under  another  modification  of 
it,  in  Eze.  i  and  x.  The  chief  points  of  similarity  to  the  Apocalyptic 
symbol  are  the  four  creatures,  the  throne  and  One  on  it,  the  rainbow, 
and  the  firmament ;  while  points  of  difference  are  the  firmament  being 
over  the  creatures'  heads,  the  introduction  of  wheels  and  of  wings  full 
of  eyes,  each  creature  having  the  body  of  a  man,  and  each  a  head 
with  four  faces,  only  one  foot  to  each,  the  hands  of  a  man  on  their 
four  sides,  their  appearance  like  burnished  brass,  their  not  being  full 
of  eyes,  &c.  This  summary  recital  may  suffice  to  show,  that  there 
exists  in  the  zoa  of  Ez'ekiel  a  generic  resemblance  to  those  of  John 
with  a  specific  adaptation  in  the  details  to  the  prophet's  particular 
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object  and  views.  And  as  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  Ezekiel 
designed  to  sj'mbolize  the  intricacy  and  incomprehensibility  of  the 
actings  of  the  Deity,  His  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  so  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  John  had  substantially  (in  part  at  least)  the  same 
object  in  view. — Another  example  is  in  Isaiah  vi.  Therein  the  scene 
is  the  temple.  '  The  Lord  is  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Above  it  stood 
the  seraphim.  Each  had  six  wiflgs  :  with  twain  he  covered  his  face, 
and  with  twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.*  The 
awful  majesty  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  Almighty  are  obviously  sym- 
bolized here. 

With  these  symbols  the  reader  may  compare  the  descriptions  in 
Dan.  7 ;  9  and  10 ;  6 :  '  His  throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  His 
wheels  as  burning  fire.' 

On  the  whole,  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  the  composite  symbol  of 
the  enthroned  Deity  supported  on  the  zoa  represents  in  the  ancient 
precedents  the  majesty,  "ubiquity,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and 
ever  watchful  providence  of  the  Godhead  "  as  manifested  in  creation ; 
and  to  this  original  significance  John  appears  to  have  added  a  special 
sense  appropriate  to  his  own  vision. 

In  writings  coaeval  or  nearly  so  with  the  Apocalypse  a  few  allusions 
to  the  zoa,  more  or  less  obvious,  are  found.  For  example.  Enochy 
C.  xl ;  *  I  beheld  myriads  of  myriads  standing  before  the  Lord  of 
spirits.  And  on  the  four  wings  [of  His  throne]  I  perceived  others, 
whose  names  were  Michael,  Baphael,  Gabriel,  and  Phanuel.  The 
voice  of  the  first  blessed  the  Lord  for  ever.  That  of  the  second  blessed 
the  elect  One,  and  the  elect  who  suffer  for  the  Lord.  That  of  the 
third  prayed  for  those  who  dwell  on  earth.  That  of  the  fourth  drove 
the  impious  angels  out  of  heaven,  and  prohibited  their  accusations  of 
men'  (cp.  Be.  12;  10).  1  Hennas  III:  130;  "The  world  itself  is 
upheld  by  ih^four  elements, ^^ 

As  to  the  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of  the  four  zoa 
severally  and  jointly  by  those,  who  have  adopted  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure by  which  anything  may  be  made  out  of  anything,  their  name 
is  of  course  Legion.  Irenaeus  says :  *  The  four-shaped  cherubim 
are  images  of  the  dispensation  of  the  son  of  God ;  being  repre- 
sentative of  the  kingdom,  priesthood,  incarnation,  and  divinity  of 
Christ.  Primasius  interpreted  them  as  meaning  the  Church:  Be- 
rengaud  as  the  doctors  of  the  Church  :  Joachim  as  the  orders  of 
pastors,  deacons,  doctors,  and  contemplatists ;  or  (chronologically) 
as  the  apostles,  martyrs,  doctors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  celibates:  Burgh  as  the  partakers  in  the  first  resurrection 
of  C.  20;  4:  Williams  as  the  body  of  Christ  made  up  of  the  elect 
from  the  four  winds :  Gell  as  ministers  of  the  Church  in  heaven. 
Origen    made   the  lion   denote   anger,   and   the   ox   concupiscence. 
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Quesnel,  besides  other  significations,  regarded  the  lion  as  emblematic 
of  authority,  the  ox  of  patience,  the  man  of  wisdom,  and  the  eagle  of 
heavenly-mindedness.  Jenour  says;  'The  creatures  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  redeemed  people  of  God,  the  true  members  of  Christ's 
church.'  ^*  Mede  regards  the  z'oa  as  four  churches,  or  rather  as  the 
churches  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Haminond  as  four  apostles 
present  at  the  first  Greneral  Council.  They  have  also  been  said  to 
signify  four  great  empires.  Others,  as  Woodhouse,  take  them  to  re- 
present some  orders  of  angelic  beings.  But  there  appears,"  says 
Williams,  "  to  be  something  like  a  general  opinion  among  the  Fathers 
for  supposing  them  to  be  intended  for  the  four  evangelists."  Elliott 
considers,  that,  as  well  the  elders  as  these  living  creatures,  are  '  the 
representatives  of  those  saints,  who,  having  departed,  are  with  Jesus, 
— the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.' 

These  interpretations,  which  for  the  most  part  have  no  better  foun- 
dation than  consistency  with  the  scheme  or  the  fancy  of  the  expositor, 
are  not  in  general  worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  but  there  is  one 
which,  on  account  of  its  extensive  reception,  seems  to  deserve  a  brief 
notice.  I  allude  to  that,  which  supposes  the  four  evangelists  or  their 
gospels  to  be  meant.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  at  an  early  period, 
in  consequence  of  the  coincidence  of  the  number,  and  of  some  fancied 
^  correspondencies  between  the  salient  features  of  the  four  gospels  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  four  animals,  some  of  the  fathers  assigned 
the  creatures  as  emblems  to  the  evangelists ;  but  to  say,  that  '  they 
supposed  them  to  have  been  intended  for  these'  is  perhaps  going  too 
far.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how  purely  arbitrary  and  fanciful  the  assig- 
nation was  the  want  of  agreement  in  it  shows.  There  are  two  versions 
given,  the  one  sanctioned  by  Augustine  and  some  others,  the  other 
by  general  tradition.  And  in  neither  has  the  arrangement  adopted 
here  by  John  been  followed.  Of  the  order  in  the  four  precedents, 
viz.  Nu.  ii:  Ez.  i;  10  :  x;  14:  Re.  iv;  7  (and  it  is  the  same  in  no 
two),  that  in  Nu.  ii  has  been  followed  by  Augustine,  and  that  in  Eze. 
i ;  10  by  the  common  tradition.  So  that  there  would  appear  to  be  at 
least  as  much  ground  for  saying,  that  the  old  fathers  supposed  the 
zoa  were  intended  by  Moses  and  Ezekiel  to  represent  the  evangelists, 
as  that  they  were  so  intended  by  John.  And  how  little  he  could 
have  intended  any  such  thing  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  all 
the  gospels  were  not  written  at  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  John's 
own  gospel  having  been  published  in  the  opinion  of  some  in  a.d.  69, 
but,  as  others  think,  not  till  97.  If  such  was  not  the  original  inten- 
tion, it  matters  little  whether  or  not  the  emblematic  significations  of 
the  zoa  may  have  admitted  of  their  being  assigned,  as  appropriate 
symbols,  to  the  evangelists,  nor  by  how  many  fathers  they  may  have 
been  so  assigned.     And,  even  admitting  that  the  zoa  might  have  been 
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intended  to  symbolize  the  evangelists,  it  would  not  therefore 
that  they  were  symbols  of  the  gospels,  nor  vice  versd :  still  less 
some  have  deduced  from  such  a  signification),  that  they  represent 
either  the  Christian  Church  or  *  the  Church  of  the  first-born/  That 
the  four  evangelists  might  be  and  were  regarded  as  being  a  particular 
illustration  of  the  abstract  symbolic  signification  of  the  zoa  I  question 
not. 

Div.  7.  The  RESPONSE  <^the  elders. 
IV';  9-11.  317-328.  And  whenever  the  living  creatures  shall  give 
glory  and  honour  and  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne, — Him 
who  liveth  unto  the  ceons  of  aions,  the  twerUy-four  elders  will  fall  down 
h^ore  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  worship  Him  who  liveth  unto 
the  asons  ofceons^  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  saying;  '  Worthy 
art  thou,  O  Lord  and  our  Qod,  to  take  the  glory  and  the  honour  and  the 
might ;  because  Thou  hast  created  all  tJiinga,  and  by  Thy  will  they  were, 
and  have  been  created.^ 

317.  Whenever,  ijh.  The  mode  of  expression,  as  emended  by  the 
more  correct  reading,  coupled  with  the  context  and  the  subsequent 
joint  appearances  of  the  zba,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  meaning 
is  as  follows.  Whenever,  at  certain  pauses  or  epochs  in  the  subse- 
quent symbolizations,  or  in  consequence  of  some  new  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  attributes  in  creation,  providence,  or  grace,  the  zba 
(who  are  the  leaders  as  it  were  in  the  doxology  of  all  creation)— 
whenever  the  zba  intermit  their  ordinary  trisagion  in  order  to  offer  a 
special  thanksgiving,  then  the  elders,  joining  therein,  will  fall  pros- 
trate on  the  pavement  of  heaven,  and  laying  their  crowns  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  to  signify,  that  they  are  indebted  for  them  to  Him  who 
sitteth  thereon,-  and  that  they  in  particular  owe  to  Him  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude, will  sing ;  *  Worthy,  dc.^  There  are  various  instances  of  spe- 
cial thanksgivings  in  the  course  of  the  symbolizations,  as  in  5 ;  8 : 
7;  11 :  11 ;  15-17  :  14;  3  :  19 ;  4;  but  these  are  appropriate  to  parti- 
cular occasions,  whereas  that  given  in  this  passage  appears  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  stated  variation  on  certain  occasions  (ns  at  the 
opening  of  each  seal),  with  the  view  to  intimate,  that  the  Deity  was 
not  only  glorious  by  reason  of  His  attributes  in  themselves,  but  also 
and  specially  by  reason  of  their  manifestation  in  His  works. — Surely, 
when  we  consider,  that  '  G-od  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ'  (Ep. 
3 ;  9),  and  that  it  is  those  whom  Jesus  bought  with  his  blood  (5  ;  9), 
that  are  here  the  especial  adorers,  we  must  be  led  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  Jesus  in  particular  whom  they  recognized  on  the  throne. 

318.  Glory,  dbc.  Here  and  in  No.  326  we  have  tripartite  examples 
of  the  doxological  formula  (see  on  25),  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  latter  the  insertion  of  articles  expresses  the  highest  degree  of  each 
excellence  that  is  ascribed. 
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320.  UvUo  the  ceonSj  Se.^foT  ever:  see  on  25. 

322-3.  Him,  dc.    Observe  the  poetical  parallelism  with  319-320. 

326.  To  fake  the  glory ,  &c.  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  that  taking 
of  the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  which  began  in  part  at  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet,  and  is  thus  celebrated  ; — ^while  the  voices  of  the 
zoa  shout ;  '  the  kingship  of  the  world  is  become  our  Lord's  and  His 
Christ's,  and  he  shall  reign  unto  the  aeons  of  aeons,'  the  elders  respond; 
*  We  give  thee  thanks,  0  Lord,  the  almighty  God,  the  '  who  is  and 
who  was;'  because  thou  hast  taken  thy  great  might  and  assumed  the 
sovereignty,'  <fec.  (11 ;  15  ss.). 

327.  Because  thou,  &c.  The  worthiness  is  made  to  arise  out  of  the 
fact  of  the  Lord's  having  given  its  existence  to  everything;  and  un- 
questionably there  could  not  be  a  better  title  for  claiming  and  receiving 
all  the  honour  and  glory,  that  can  arise  from  any  things,  than  that 
which  arises  from  having  given  them  being,  and  ever  preserving  them 
in  it. — The  emphasis,  which  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  throws  on 
the  person,  may  best  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  it  points 
to  Jesus. — The  expression,  0  Lord  and  our  God,  strongly  indicates 
the  same  reference. 


The  OLD  MYSTERY,   Or  MYSTERY   0/  GOD 

or  of  the  seven-seal  roll  :  Chs.  V-XX ;  10. 

Introductory  remarks.  This  Mystery  consists  of  two  parts  : — 1.  A 
SCENE  specially  introductory  to  the  seven -seal  roll  (v) ;  and  2.  the 
Mystery  of  the  seven-seal  Roll  (vi-xx ;  10). 

HEP  TAD  XL 

Scene  Introductory  to  the  SEVEN-SEAL  ROLL  :  Ch.  V. 

Litroductory  remarJcs.  Obviously  this  chapter  is  closely  connected 
with  the  preceding  one,  the  scene  being  the  same  here  as  there,  only 
specialized.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  subject-matter  is  even  more 
closely  connected  with  the  seven-seal  roll  (which  it  serves  to  intro- 
duce) than  with  Ch.  iv.  And  hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  special 
Prelude  to  that  roll. 

In  this  scene  we  have  brought  to  view  the  centre-piece  of  the  sym- 
bolic tahJeau  and  of  the  Mystery,  the  figure  to  which  all  the  rest  look, 
and  on  which  they  depend,  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  the  Daysman 
or  Mediator  in  the  character  of  '  the  lamb  slain  from  the  world's  foun- 
dation,' Symbolized  as  possessed  of  *  all  power'  and  knowledge,  he 
is  appropriately  represented  as  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  crescent 
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fonned  by  the  judges'  thrones,  between  the  Court  and  the  place  where 
those  on  their  trial  are  ultimately  to  take  their  stand  (20 ;  11-15). 
The  record  of  his  actings  from  the  creation  on  behalf  of  his  people, 
which  is  as  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  is  exhibited  in  its  completed 
state,  but  impenetrably  closed  from  view.  When  it  has  been  shown, 
that  none  but  he  is  qualified  to  open  and  unfold  the  historic  record, 
it  is  further  shown,  that  he,  the  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient,  having 
been  from  the  beginning  '  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,'  and  being 
consequently  conversant  with  and  indeed  the  agent  in  all  the  Divine 
actings  in  providence  and  grace,  whether  past  present  or  future,  is 
not  only  able  but  also  willing  to  undertake  the  task.  Thereupon  the 
representatives  of  the  creation  of  Grod,  and  specially  those  of  the 
Church,  burst  forth  in  a  song  of  praise  for  the  blessings  of  redemp- 
tion and  enthronization,  which  have  been  bestowed  on  them  in  con- 
sequence of  his  sacrifice.  All  the  angelic  hosts  in  countless  myriads 
respond  in  a  chorus  of  thanksgiving.  The  whole  creation  echoes  and 
re-echoes  it  from  its  remotest  bounds.  And  finally  it  is  ratified  by  a 
solemn  Amen  of  *  the  creature,'  and  a  silent  adoring  prostration  of  the 
Church,  after  the  manner  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  religious  services  (De.  27 ;  15  ss. :  Ne.  5 ;  13 :  1  Co. 
14;  16). 

The  object  of  this  scene,  then,  is  to  show,  that  Jesus  is  the  sole  Me- 
diator of  the  two  covenants  (for  both  are  included  in  the  seven-seal 
book),  or  rather  of  the  one  Covenant,  since  the  Legal  and  Evangelic  in- 
stitutions are  really  based  on  one  and  the  same  Covenant,  and  open  out 
only  one  way  of  salvation  : — ^they  are  but  diflferent  modes  and  stages  of 
the  introduction  of  the  way  of  life,  the  Legal  preparing  the  way  by  a 
negative  excluding  process  (exhibiting  first  in  the  ante-legal  state  the 
inability  of  man  to  walk  in  or  even  to  discover  the  road  to  life,  and 
secondly  under  the  Law  his  incompetency  to  fulfil  God's  will  when 
made  known  to  him),  and  the  Evangelic  *  bringing  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light'  by  9l  positive  teaching  (see  further  on  this  subject  in 
the  author's  Discourse  on  ike  Old  and  New  Dispensations  contrasted^  de.), 

Div.  1 .     The  SEVBN-SBAL  ROLL  hfought  to  view, 
V;  1.    329-331.     And  I  beheld  upon  the  right  \hand\  of  him  who 
sitteth  on  the  throne  a  roll  written  within  and  on  the  backy  secui^ly  sealed 
with  seven  seals. 

329.  And  is  constantly  used  in  this  book  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  in  which  language  the  corresponding  particle  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  connexion  with  preceding  matter,  being  used  even  at  the 
commencement  of  independent  books.  See  Guide,  p.  200. — Upon,  and 
not  in,  as  in  C.  1 ;  16  :  2;  1.  The  roll  lay  upon  the  open  hand  to 
signify,  that  any  one  who  was  qualified  was  challenged  to  take  it. — 
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The  right  hand,  as  the  place  of  honour  :  hut  according  to  Hengsten- 
berg  it  denotes  judicial  contents. 

330.  A  roll.  The  form  of  this  symbol  is  not  wholly  unimportant ; 
and,  as  a  question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  it,  I  will  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  point.  Ewald  thought,  that  we  should  conceive  of  the 
roll  as  consisting  of  seven  separate  Itbelli  or  sheets  rolled  in  succession 
around  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
longest,  and  the  rest  successively  shorter;  so  that  the  seals  on  the 
margin  of  the  outside  leaf  might  be  seen  by  John.  To  this  view 
Stuart  objects,  that  there  would  then  be  seven  rolls  instead  of  one, 
and  that  the  '  within  and  without'  would  have  no  significance.  Eich- 
hom  and  Jenour,  again,  have  represented  the  roll  as  consisting  of  one 
piece  fastened,  when  rolled  up,  by  seven  seals  in  such  a  way,  that  all 
the  seals  must  be  broken  before  any  part  of  the  contents  could  be 
seen.  But  the  manifestly  successive  opening  of  the  seals  shows,  that 
this  cannot  be  the  true  view.  There  remains  only  that  of  Stuart. 
And  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  model  of  this  roll  is  to  be  found  in 
Eze.  2 ;  9,  10,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  *  a  roll  of  a  book  .  .  . 
written  within  and  without.'  The  only  difficulty  attaching  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  single  sheet  rolled  on  a  cylinder  is  to  arrange  the  seal- 
ings  so  as  to  admit  of  successive  openings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  all 
the  seals  be  visible.  But  this  might  he  effected  by  bands  being  passed 
at  the  proper  intervals  in  the  course  of  rolling  up  around  two  folds, 
and  the  ends  secured  by  a  seal  at  the  side  of  the  roll  (see  Ouide^  p. 
79).  I  have  thought  it  advisable  thus  to  show,  that  this  view  .may 
consist  with  actuality ;  but  I  must  say  at  the  same  time,  that  I  con- 
sider, that  such  reconciliations  with  the  reality  of  things  were  never 
contemplated  in  symbolical  representation. 

And  now  as  to  what  is  signified.  A  roll  or  hook  abstractedly  would 
denote  a  record  or  history.  The  specific  signification  in  each  instance 
must  be  governed  by  the  mode  or  circumstances  under  which  the  roll 
is  brought  to  view.  For  example.  The  giving  of  a  book  of  a  co- 
venant may  be  a  token  of  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  (2  Chr.  23 ; 
11).  Two  books,  one  sealed,  the  other  opened,  would  denote  a  trans- 
fer of  property  (Je.  32 ;  10-14).  An  opened  roll  is  a  symbol  of  publi- 
cation (22  ;  10).  And  so  on.  We  must  proceed,  then,  to  the  circum- 
stances in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  symbolic  roll. — Writ- 
ten within  and  on  the  hack.  Some  critics  prefer  the  reading  which 
gives  and  without.  The  sense  is  the  same. — It  has  been  proposed  to 
point  thus  : — written  within,  and  on  the  hack  sealed.  But,  besides  the 
loss  of  all  pertinent  emblematic  signification,  the  words  on  the  hack 
would  not  have  been  inserted,  if  the  meaning  had  been  such  as  this 
connexion  supposes.  The  use  of  the  similar  phrases  in  306  and  313 
is  also  opposed  to  this  pointing.     "  A  roll  written  within  and  on  the 
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back  side"  says  Wemyss,  "  may  be  a  book  containing  a  long  series  of 
events,  it  being  not  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  write  on  the  back 
side  of  the  roll,  except  when  the  inside  would  not  contain  all  their 
writing:"  see  Juvenal:  Sat.  1,  v.  6.  Scriptus  et  in  tergo,  necdumfini- 
tusy  Orestes, 

Such  a  roll  may  also,  and  I  think  with  more  probability,  be  taken  to 
denote,  that  the  space  allotted  to  the  writing  was  exhausted,  and  the 
destined  contents  of  the  roll  completed.  But  I  need  not  discuss  the 
point,  since  both  significations  will  be  found  very  suitable  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  view  of  Elliott  (devised  of  course  to  give  an  air 
of  probability  to  his  scheme),  that  the  writing  inside  contained  the 
regular  course  of  the  narrative,  and  that  outside  supplementary  addi- 
tions is,  to  say  the  least,  fanciful,  complicated,  and  destitute  of  foun- 
dation or  probability.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  what,  after 
all,  is  represented  as  being  brought  to  view  by  the  opening  of  the 
seals  is  not  '  writing,'  but  symbolic  pictures.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  this  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  (as  Elliott  would  take  it)  lite- 
rally; but  as  a  symbolical  phrase  designed  to  convey  merely,  that  the 
roll  was  completely  filled,  thus  signifying,  that  the  history  of  the 
seven  periods  allotted  to  the  roll  had  been  fully  written  up. — From 
the  sequel  it  appears,  that  this  roll  is  to  be  regarded  as  representing 
the  evidence  produced  on  the  trial. 

331.  Securely  sealed.  The  Greek  verb  expresses,  not  merely  fas- 
tened, but  so  securely  fastened,  that  to  open  the  roll  was  well-nigh  im- 
possible. The  word  here  is  not  identical  with  that  used  in  C.  10 ;  4 : 
22 ;  10. — ^An  opened  roll  sealed  might  denote  a  ratified  agreement :  a 
closed  roll  sealed,  inasmuch  as  its  contents  are  wholly  concealed  from 
view,  signifies  that  that  which  it  represents  is  not  known  or  under- 
stood, and  cannot  be,  until  some  one  be  found  to  open  it  out.  Thus, 
Wemyss  says ;  "  A  book  sealed  is  a  book  whose  contents  are  secret,  and 
have  been  so  for  a  very  long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  published  till  the 
seals  be  removed.  Horace  has  used  this  symbol,  L.  I :  Ep.  20,  v  ;  3. 
And  in  Is.  29 ;  11 ;  "  A  vision  like  to  a  book  sealed,"  is  a  vision  not 
understood."  Cp.  Ca.  4;  12:  Is.  8  ;  16:  Da.  8  ;  26:  12;  4,  9.  The 
production  of  this  roll  is  manifestly  merely  a  preparation  for  signify- 
ing, that  the  purport  of  what  is  denoted  can  be  unfolded  only  by  the 
lamb. — With  seven  seals.  These  may  be  supposed  to  have  two  signifi- 
cations. If  the  seals  are  regarded  merely  as  fastenings  (cp.  20 ;  3), 
the  number  seven,  through  its  denoting  perfection,  will  attach  to  them 
the  sense  of  a  perfect  and  impenetrable  fastening.  This  would  doubt- 
less make  a  good  sense,  and  it  may  have  place  here.  Yet  this  mean- 
ing is  one  which  seems  to  have  been  already  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  emphatic  verb  made  use  of;  and  it  is  still  more  strongly  expressed 
by  what  follows  in  ve.  3.     But,  whether  or  not  this  sense  may  have 
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been  contemplated  as  a  subordinate  one,  certain  it  is  from  the  whole 
subject-matter  of  the  book  being  comprehended  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  successive  openings  of  the  seals,  and  thus  included  in  them, 
that  the  seals  represent  the  epochs  of  successive  ages ;  and  hence  the 
number,  besides  showing  of  how  many  the  series  consists,  indicates 
that  a  perfect  and  complete  series  of  ages  is  symbolized.  The  distri- 
bution into  seven  seals  shows,  that  the  whole  period  comprehended  is 
divided  into  seven  ages  by  important  events  or  crises  in  the  history ; 
and  their  successive  openings,  that  the  whole  is  evolved  from  the  roll 
in  strictly  chronological  order. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  the  period  extending  from  the  creation  to  the 
end  of  the  millennium  to  be  symbolized  by  the  seven-seal  roll,  all  the 
requirements  of  these  symbolic  statements  will  be  satisfied.  That 
period  was  a  distinct  and  independent  one,  being  that  appertaining  to 
the  old  Dispensation.  According  to  Jewish  and  early  Christian  views 
it  formed  a  complete  series  and  system  of  ages.  In  sacred  history  it 
is  divided  into  seven  ages,  which  are  clearly  marked  out  by  the  great 
events  or  crises.  It  was  the  period  of  successive  stages  in  man's  reli- 
gious history,  the  will  of  Grod  and  the  way  to  heaven  being  made 
known  to  him  by  successive  Hevelations,  and  he  being  wholly  unable 
to  fathom  the  meaning  of  the  older  Revelation,  or  to  appreciate  the 
actings  of  the  Mediator  from  first  to  last,  until  both  were  made  mani- 
fest by  the  Mediator  Himself  through  the  Gospel  (Guide,  109).  That 
such  is  the  general  significance  of  the  seven-seal  roll  I  have  fully 
shown  in  the  Ouidcy  F.  II.  0.  II.  On  this  account,  and  also  because  the 
statement  will  receive  further  confirmation  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing exposition,  I  do  not  enter  on  any  proof  of  it  here. — In  the  Ap,  Apoc. 
of  John  the  seer  beholds  two  books  sealed  with  seven  seals.  But  these 
are  thus  sealed  to  denote  the  impenetrability  of  things  future,  the  one 
relating  to  future  events,  and  the  other  to  judgments  to  come. 

DIV.  2.    The  PROCLAMATION  o/the  STRONG  ANGEL. 

V ;  2-3.  332-340.  And  I  heJield  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  tn  a 
loud  voice ;  '  Who  [m]  worthy  to  open  tJie  roll,  and  to  loose  the  seeds 
thereof?  '  And  none  in  the  heaven,  nor  upon  the  earth,  nor  underneath 
the  earth,  was  able  to  open  the  roll,  or  to  look  upon  it. 

332.  A  strong  angel.  The  angel  who  gives  snch  a  challenge  may 
well  be  supposed  to  be  '  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  ;*  and  we  shall  in 
the  sequel  find  confirmations  hereof. — The  epithet  strong  is  used  to 
give  force  to  his  proclamation. 

334.  Worthy,  that  is,  qualified  by  his  competency  and  dignity. 

335.  And,  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  tautology,  we  might  either 
render  this  particle  even,  or  invert  the  clauses  so  as  to  read  worthy  to 
loose  the  seals,  and  to  open  the  rolL 
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V ;  8.  336.  After  heaven  some  copies  have  above, 
336-8.  The  heaven,  &c»  These  three  divisions  of  the  symholic  uni- 
verse would,  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogony,  comprehend  every 
part;  and  hence  the  strictest  universality  is  denoted. — Underneath  the 
world  is  an  expression  for  all  that  the  Jews  accounted  to  be  under  the 
earth  or  land,  namely,  Hades  and  *  the  waters  under  the  earth.'  Cp. 
Is.  14;  9,15. 

839-340.  To  open  .  .  .  nor  to  look.  We  may  either  understand  to 
open  .  .  .  nor  to  look  upon  its  contents  when  opened^  or  rather  to  open 
.  .  .  nor  even  to  look  upon  the  roll.  The  latter  gives  great  force  to  the 
symbolization  of  the  impossibility  of  any  creature*s  searching  out  and 
expounding  the  ways  of  the  Creator  in  providence  and  grace. 

Div.  3.  An  ELDER  introduces  the  lion  (/judah. 
V ;  4-5.   341-8.   And  2  \cept  much ;  because  no  one  was  found  worthy 
to  open  the  roll,  nor  to  look  upon  it.     And  one  of  the  elders  saith  to  me ; 
*  Weep  not :  lo  /  the  Lion  who  is  from  the  tribe  of  Judahy  the  Moot  of 
David,  hath  conquered  to  open  the  roll,  and  the  seven  seals  thereof* 

341.  E.  Emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  person  by  the  insertion  of  the 
pronoun  with  the  view  probably  to  intimate,  that  the  seer's  symbolic 
act  of  weeping  is  done  in  his  capacity  of  acting  or  earthly  represen- 
tative of  the  Church.  Thus  his  weeping  denotes  the  grief,  that  the 
Church  must  feel  at  being  apparently  debarred  from  knowing  the 
ways  and  purposes  of  her  Head  and  Lord. 

342.  To  open.  The  K.  T.  inserts  and  to  read.  The  phrase,  if 
genuine,  must  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  C.  1 ;  3,  i.e, 
to  read  aloud,  to  make  known  to  others  ;  but  it  is  generally  rejected. 

V ;  5.  344.  One  of  the  elders.  Why  of  them  ?  Doubtless  because 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  of  God  was  the  most  proper  - 
person  to  communicate  good  news,  in  reference  to  a  matter  in  which 
the  Church  was  so  deeply  interested,  and  to  introduce  the  lamb  that 
was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  as  the  one  who  alone  was 
competent  to  open  out  his  own  actings. 

345-6.  The  Lion :  "  the  emblem  of  heros  fortissimus,  inasmuch  as 
the  lion  is  the  king  of  beasts  :  cp.  Je.  4 ;  7."  Doubtless  this  desig- 
nation has  been  derived  from  the  standard  of  Judah,  and  is  given  to 
the  Messiah,  because  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (He.  7 ;  14).  Cp. 
Ge.  49 ;  9 ;  "  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp,  &c."  The  first  of  the  zba, 
"  like  a  lion"  (4;  7),  would  correspond  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which 
marched  first.  Cp.  10 ;  3 :  Test.  XII  Pair.  XI;  "  From  Judah  came 
a  spotless  lamb ;  and  on  his  left  hand  was  the  similitude  of  a  lion  :" 
and  in  4  Ezra  xii  the  lion  is  Christ,  the  eagle  rebuked  is  Eome. 

347.  The  root  of  David.  The  Greek  word  means  literally  a  root, 
but  it  may  also  mean  *  a  stem  growing  from  the  root.'     In  favour  of 
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the  latter  sense  the  precedent  in  Is.  11 ;  1  is  alleged ;  '^  There  shall 
come  a  shoot  from  the  trunk  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of 
his  roots"  (cp.  Zee.  3;  8;  "my  servant  the  branch").  In  support 
of  the  former  the  preference  due  to  the  literal  sense,  and  the  paral- 
lelism in  C.  22 ;  16,  may  be  advanced.  In  the  declaration,  "  IE  am 
the  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,"  the  two  terms  are  not,  I  con- 
ceive, synonymous,  but  rather  contrasted.  And  hence,  assuming  that 
the  former  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  here  as  there,  it  will  mean 
the  root  or  source  whence  David  sprang,  the  other  sense  being  ex- 
pressed in  addition  in  C.  22 ;  16.  And  this  meaning  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  context,  in  which  Christ  is  exhibited  as 
the  divine  Creator  and  providential  Governor  of  all  things.  As  sucli, 
he  who  raised  up  David  from  the  sheep-folds  to  the  throne,  and  made 
him  a  royal  house,  from  which  He  himself  would  in  the  fulness  of 
time  come  as  the  Messiah,  might  very  appropriately  be  designated 
'  the  root  of  David.* 

348.  Hath  conquered.  The  Greek  word  "  does  not  merely  signify, 
that  the  Messiah  was  able  to  open  the  book,  but  that  he  had  acquired 
this  power  by  a  victorious  struggle."  The  continual  use  of  this  word 
throughout  the  book  in  reference  to  a  particular  conflict  shows,  that 
it  has  a  special  sense  given  to  it ;  and  this  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  "  Prevailed"  is  too  weak  a  term;  because  a  person  may  prevail 
by  persuasion  or  interest  only :  whereas  the  Messiah  conquered  in 
consequence  of  his  '  going  forth'  fighting  and  '  conquering*  from  the 
beginning,  and  carrying  on  the  conflict  'in  order  that  he  might'  and 
until  he  did  *  conquer*  in  the  end  (6;  2). — To  open  .  .  .  and  to  loose. 
Another  instance,  in  which  the  Greek  copulative  seems  to  have  the 
sense  of  even. 

Div.  4.  The  LAMB  takes  the  roll. 

V ;  6-7.  349-^55.  And  lo  I  and  in  midst  of  the  throne  and  the  four 
living  creatures,  and  in  midst  of  the  elders,  a  lamb  standing,  as  it  were 
slain,  having  seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes  (which  are  the  seven  spirits  of 
Ood,  those  which  had  been  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth).  And  he  went 
and  took  [it]  from  the  right  [hand]  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne. 

349-x>0.  "  And  I  saw  in  the  midst  is  a  reading  supported  by  many 
authorities,  but  not  by  the  most  ancient**  [Tregelles]. — Perhaps  we 
should  translate  And  lo  !  both  in  midst. — ^At  first  sight  it  may  seem, 
that  the  author  means  to  represent  the  lamb  as  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  four  zoa.  But  if  our  view,  that  they  are  placed  as  supporters 
of  the  throne,  be  well  founded,  this  is  clearly  impossible.  We  must, 
therefore,  adopt  Stuart's  interpretation.  He  sayrf;  "  Plainly  the  writer 
means  to  say,  in  the  space  between  the  throne  borne  up  by  the  four 
zoa  and  the  elders  who  sat  in  a  semi-circular  form  around  it.'*     That 
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this  is  the  true  view  is,  I  think,  strongly  indicated  by  the  form  of  the 
sentence.  It  does  not  run,  and  in  midst  of  the  four  zoa,  so  as  to  lay 
down  three  outer  points ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  two  only  were 
intended  is  plainly  intimated  by  the  twofold  repetition  of  the  word 
midst.  The  zoa  are  mentioned  merely  as  a  part  of  or  appendages  to 
the  throne.  If  it  be  asked ;  Why  should  they  have  been  introduced 
at  all  ?  it  may  be  answered ;  To  bring  to  mind  the  attributes  of  Grod, 
and  also  the  creation,  in  connexion  with  the  lamb ;  and  thus  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  character  of  Mediator  in  which  Christ  appears  here  has 
immediate  reference  to  these,  he  having  taken  upon  him  the  Media- 
torial character  in  order  to  maintain  the  divine  attributes  in  all  their 
unsullied  integrity,  while  at  the  same  time  he  *  delivered  the  creature 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Grod.'  There  is,  I  doubt  not,  in  some  measure  a  constructio 
ad  sensum : — ^by  which  I  mean,  that  the  author,  in  specially  mention- 
ing the  zoa,  has  been  influenced  by  the  wish  to  bring  on  the  scene 
'  the  creature'  for  whom  Christ  acts  as  Mediator,  on  an  occasion  when 
he  could  appear  to  speak  of  Him  as  standing  midway  between  them 
and  the  throne,  and  thus  intimate  for  whom  Christ  assumed  the  Me- 
diatorial office. 


The  notion  I  have  formed  of  the  author's  conception  of  the  scene 
ae  a  whole  will  best  be  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagram.    The 
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one  half  of  the  outer  circle  shows  the  place  of  the  **  many  angels" 
(ve.  11,  see  on  370),  and  the  other  half  that  of  "  every  creature"  to 
the  remotest  hounds  of  creation  (ve.  12).  The  space  on  the  crystal 
floor  outside  the  seven  spirits  is  left  to  he  occupied  hy  those  on  their 
trial,  when  they  shall  be  called  before  the  throne  to  receive  sentence 
(20 ;  12,  13).  The  other  items  speak  for  themselves.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  I  have  placed  the  lamb  nearer  the  throne  than  the  seven 
spirits.  This  I  have  done ;  because  it  seemed  more  appropriate,  that 
the  Spirit,  who  was  procured  and  sent  out  into  the  world  by  the 
Lamb,  should  occupy  a  position  between  him  who  sent  and  those  to 
whom  he  was  sent.  The  requirement  of  the  text,  that  the  seven 
spirits  be  "  before  the  ihronej"  is  equally  satisfied.  And  as  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  symbols  have  been  introduced  in  the  narrative 
has  manifestly  not  been  proximity  to  the  throne  (nor  yet  precedence 
of  rank),  but  the  relation  of  significance,  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
as  to  the  relative  positions  from  the  seven  torches  being  mentioned 
before  the  lamb.  The  latter  has  evidently  been  reserved  for  the  spe- 
cial scene. 

351.  ^  lamb.  The  Greek  word  used  invariably  by  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  except 
in  John  21 ;  15,  and  there  in  the  plural  and  literally.  In  his  Gospel 
(1 ;  29,  36)  John  uses  another  word,  which  is  found  also  in  Acts  8 ;  32  : 
1  Pe.  1 ;  19.  The  phrase  "  the  Lamb  of  God"  does  not  occur  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  Jesus  is  never  directly  designated  *  the  Lamb.' — The 
term  is  properly  a  diminutive,  and  means  a  young,  tender  lamb.  The 
idea  of  innocence  associated  with  this  animal  is  thus  intensified. 
Note,  that  a  lion  having  been  announced,  a  lamb  makes  its  appear- 
ance. Christ  is  exhibited  in  this  book  under  both  characters,  an 
irresistible  lion  to  the  enemies  of  his  people,  a  gentle  lamb  to  his 
friends.: — Standing.  If  this  term  has  any  symbolical  significance,  it 
can  only  arise  from  an  implied  contrast  with  sitting,  the  former  de- 
noting a  state  of  action,  and  the  latter  of  quiescence.  But  the  word 
is  doubtless  used  here  simply  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  description. — 
As  it  were  slain,  that  is,  its  appearance  showed  plainly,  that  it  had 
suifered  a  violent  death.  How  this  was  shown  it  were  idle,  and 
pushing  the  symbolic  representation  too  hard,  to  inquire.  The  object 
plainly  is  to  make  the  lamb  a  symbol  of  one,  who  had  been  offered 
as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  And,  this  end  being  attained,  it  was  never 
intended,  that  speculations  should  be  carried  further. 

352.  Having  seven  horns,  dbc,  A  horn  being  the  emblem  of  power, 
seven  horns  denote  the  plenitude  of  power.  So  also  an  eye  being  the 
emblem  of  scrutiny  and  penetration,  seven  eyes  signify  the  plenitude 
of  wisdom.  And  thus  omnipotence  and  omniscience  are  attributed  to 
Christ. — Such  an  attribution  confirms  what  was  said  on  C.  4 ;  3  and  5 
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as  to  the  divine  person  on  the  throne  heing  God  manifested  in  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit  symbolized  being  the  Spirit  of  Christ,   For,  when 
Jesus  appears  here  in  what  is  peculiarly  his  proper  character  in 
this  book,  that  is,  as  Mediator,  then,  in  order  (it  would  seem)  to 
intimate,   that  it  was  he  who   in   his  divine  nature  occupied  the 
throne,  and  who  in  his  spiritual  nature  was  before  the  throne,  he 
is  symbolized  as  *  King  of  kings'  (for  omnipQtence  implies  this), 
and  as  the  possessor  and  giver  of  the  Spirit  (for  omniscience  indi- 
cates, and  the  clause  that  follows  plainly  states,  that  such  is  the 
fact). — "  That  in  itself,"  says  Stuart,  "  the  expression,  seven  horns, 
would  denote  omnipotence,  seems  not   to  be  correct,  inasmuch  as 
the  beast  of  C.  13 ;  1  has  even  a  still  greater  number  of  horns."     As 
though  the  emblematic  significance  were  enhanced  in  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  number  t     This  is  one  of  many  instances,  which 
show  a  sad  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  mode  of  symbolic  repre- 
sentation.— ^Again,  Stuart  raises  a  question,  ^  whether  the  seven  eyes 
are  indicative  of  Christ's  aum  attributes,  or  symbols  of  that  power 
which  he  possesses  of  sending  forth  the  seven  spirits  ?'   And  he  adds  ; 
"  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  present  case ;  because  the  seven  horns 
seem  plafly  to  denote  the  Messiah's  attribute  of  mighty  power." 
Unquestionably  they  do ;  and  by  parity  of  reason  the  seven  eyes  de- 
note his  attribute  of  infinite  wisdom.  And  there  is  really  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  the  case,  but  what  arises  from  his  own  erroneous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  seven  spirits  as  meaning  the  seven  presence-angels.     That 
Stuart  has  found  himself  entangled  in  such  a  difficulty  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  that  interpretation .^Dnce  more, 
this  writer  starts*  the  question,  How  were  the  boms  and  eyes  placed 
in  the  creature's  head?    And  though  he  rightly  concludes,  that  "  it 
would  be  useless  to  make  conjectures  of  this  nature,  as  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  the  symbols  is  not  in  any  degree  affected  by  them,"  he  ex- 
pends too  many  words  on  quasi  conjectures.     But  for  the  erroneous 
notion,  that  the  symbols  were  actually  seen  by  the  apostle,  such  ques- 
tions would  never  be  raised. 

353.  Which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God.  There  is  a  reading,  which 
would  refer  this  clause  to  the  seven  horns  ;  but  on  every  ground  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  refers  to  the  seven  eyes,  and  to  these  only. — 
The  seven  spirits  are  mentioned  three  times  before.  In  No.  17  they 
are  not  said  to  be  ^  God,  but  instead  thereof  which  are  before  His 
throne  is  added,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  seven  torches  turning 
h^ore  the  throne,  which  in  C.  4 ;  5  are  said  to  be  the  seven  spirits  of  God. 
In  C.  3 ;  1  the  High  Priest  is  said  to  have  or  possess  them,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  symbolization  of  them  here,  as  forming  part  of  the 
lamb.  That  the  seven  spirits  are  an  equivalent  for  the  eyes  and  also 
for  the  torches  is  an  unquestionable  proof,  that  a  thing  may  be  repre- 
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sented  by  more  than  one  symbol.  And  that  the  seven  spirits  are 
divine,  possessed  by  Christ,  and  sent  forth  into  all  the  world  shows, 
that  they  must  denote  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  have  fully  demonstrated 
on  No.  17. — There  is  no  inconsistency  or  incongruity  in  the  symbol 
of  the  seven  eyes  thus  having  two  significations  assigned  to  it.  It 
may  well  denote  emblematically  and  subjectively  the  attribute  of 
omniscience,  and  also  symbolically  a  person,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Cp. 
C.  17;  9-10. — Those  which  had  been  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth.  If 
any  reasonable  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  seven  spirits  signifying  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  ought  to  be  removed  by  this  clause,  so  palpable  is  the 
allusion  in  it  to  Christ's  having  sent  the  Comforter  into  all  the  worid  : 
cp.  Acts  2  ;  8-11,  17. — The  sequence  of  this  clause  to  the  seven  eyes 
shows,  that  the  "  seven  eyes"  engraved  upon  the  cornerstone  of  the 
"  latter  house"  (Ha.  2  ;  9),  which  are  "  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  that  run 
to  and  fro  through  the  whole  earth"  (Ze.  3;  9  :  4;  10),  have  been 
had  in  view.  The  introduction,  too,  in  the  same  connexion,  of  "  the 
seven  lamps"  indicates,  that  they  have  the  same  significance.  2  Chr. 
16;  9  should  also  be  compared;  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and 
fro  throughout  the  whole  earth  to  show  himself  strong  in  the  behalf 
of  them,  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward  him."  The  miAon  of  the 
seven  presence-angels,  as  exhibited  under  the  seven  trumpets,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  Lord's  '  showing  Himself  strong.' 

V ;  7.  354.  And  he  went  and  took.  Some  copies  have  the  hook,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  genuine  reading.  The  objective  pronoun 
is  very  commonly  left  out  in  this  book. — As  in  Da.  7  ;  13  *  the  Son  of 
man  came  near  to  the  Ancient  of  days,'  and  in  consequence  '  there 
was  given  to  him  dominion,  <&c. ;'  so,  in  consequ^ce  of  the  lamb 
having  qualified  himself  to  go  near  and  take  the  book  from  Him  who 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  there  was  given  unto  him  '  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  that  he  might  reign  for  ever  and  ever'  (11 ;  15). — Yet  again 
here  Stuart  raises  the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  representation.  *  How 
could  a  lamb  take  a  book  ?  Had  the  animal  a  human  body  with  a  lamb's 
head ?  Or  had  it  the  hands  of  a  man?  Or  did  it  change  its  form?' 
Such  are  the  questions  he  proposes,  marvelling  that  commentators  in 
general  have  kept '  a  guarded  silence  on  the  difficulty,  or  do  not  seem 
to  have  once  entertained  the  thought,  that  there  was  any.'  Yet,  after 
speculating  upon  the  point  at  some  length,  he  is  constrained  to  end 
by  saying,  that  since  *  as  to  the  main  sentiment  it  would  not  be  changed 
by  either  mode  of  representation,  one  may  be  tempted  to  put  the  con- 
sideration of  it  aside,  and  adopt  the  sentiments  of  those  who  say,  that 
we  must  not  unreasonably  dwell  upon  individual  traits,  nor  press  such 
inquiries.'  Certainly  this  is  the  more  judicious  course.  For  sjrmbo- 
lical  representation  was  never  intended  to  be  subjected  to  such  ques- 
tioning on  indifferent  points,  seeing  that  in  its  very  nature  it  could 
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not  possibly  preserve  consistency  with  the  realities  of  the  natural 
world  in  all  respects ;  and  it  must  be  deemed  sufficient,  if  there  is  no 
very  glaring  incongruity  or  palpable  incompatibility  in  those  points, 
which  are  directly  brought  into  view.  But  indeed  it  might  well  be 
asked,  whether  there  is  not  as  much  contrariety  to  the  reality  of  things 
in  an  animars  having  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  as  in  its  taking  a 
book  with  a  cloven  hoof?  Symbolism  is  a  mode  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation by  means  of  an  aggregation  of  natural  emblems,  and  these 
will  sometimes  of  necessity  not  fit  into  one  another,  so  to  speak.  It 
is  designed  for  and  only  adapted  to  the  imagination,  and  never  was 
nor  was  meant  to  be  exhibited  to  the  eye. 

A  much  more  pertinent  and  important  inquiry  than  the  foregoing 
is,  why  is  it  symbolized,  that  Christ  alone  of  all  living  beings,  and  he 
only  in  the  character  of  Mediator,  could  take  and  open  out  the  seven- 
seal  book  ?  If  that  book  contains  a  history  of  his  actings  as  Mediator 
from  the  time,  when  the  fall  of  man  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
enter  on  the  work  of  mediation,  until  that  work  was  accomplished  by 
his  incarnation,  atonement,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  consum- 
mated in  the  substitution  of  the  Christian  for  the  Jewish  polity,  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  elect  confessors  to  their  preferential  state  of  mil- 
lennial bliss,  the  reason  and  the  great  propriety  of  the  symbolization 
will  be  self-evident.  But  if  it  contains,  as  Praeterists,  Praesentists,  and 
Futurists  say,  a  narrative  of  eyents,  which  were  to  happen  only  after 
the  Mediatorial  work  was  finished,  and  those  political  rather  than 
ecclesiastical,  and  of  comparatively  limited  interest  and  influence ; 
if  its  contents  relate  only,  as  the  first  of  the  three  contend,  to  the  few 
first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ;  or,  as  the  second  of  the  three 
maintain,  to  all  the  ages  of  that  era,  however  long  they  may  prove  to 
bo ;  or  lastly,  as  the  third  of  the  three  hold,  to  only  a  very  short 
period  at  the  conclusion  of  that  era,  it  will  bo  hard  indeed  to  show 
any  pertinency  or  propriety  (certainly  any  stich  propriety  aa  on  the 
first  hypothesis)  in  the  symbolization.  Let  this  question  be  used  as 
a  test  to  try  the  d  priori  probability  of  the  several  systems  of  inter- 
pretation, and  I  shall  not  fear  to  abide  the  result. 

Div.  5.  The  NEW  SONO  of  the  ZOA  and  blubrs. 
V ;  8-10.  356-368.  And  when  he  took  the  roll,  the  four  living  crea- 
tures and  the  twenty -four  elders  fell  down  before  the  lamb,  each  having  a 
harp  and  golden  bowls  full  of  incenses  (which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints). 
And  they  sing  a  new  song,  saying  ;  *  Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the  roll,  and 
to  open  the  seals  thereof;  because  thou,  hast  been  slain,  and  hast  bought  us 
to  Ood  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation, 
and  hast  made  them  to  our  God  a  kingdom  and  priests;  and  they  do  reign 
upon  the  earth,' 
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356.  When  he  took  the  roll.  This  act  was  sufficient  to  show,  that 
tlie  lamb  was  the  recognised  Mediator,  in  whom  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  was  vested  ;  and  accordingly  the  zoa  and  elders  waited  not 
for  the  opening  of  the  seals,  but  at  once  burst  forth  in  a  song  of 
praise. 

357.  The  zoa  mid  the  elders.  That  they  should  be  the  parties  to 
sing  such  a  song  is  a  conclusive  proof,  that  they  must  be  meant  to 
represent  those  for  whom  the  lamb  acts  as  Mediator.  And  if  so,  the 
former  must  symbolize  the  redeemed  creation  in  general,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  Church  of  God  in  particular. 

358.  Fell  down  before  the  lamb.  All  that  are  in  the  court,  even  the 
supporters  of  the  throne  who  stand  nearest  to  the  Deity  and  those  who 
are  enthroned  with  Him, — all,  except  those  that  personate  God  and 
the  Spirit,  prostrate  themselves  before  the  lamb,  thus  marking  the 
distinction  between  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  and  created  beings. 
— Here,  again,  it  might  be  asked,  but  with  as  little  propriety  as  be- 
fore, how  an  animal  could  prostrate  itself,  hold  a  harp  and  a  bowl, 
play  on  the  former,  and  sing  a  song,  all  at  one  time  I  On  Stuart's 
view,  these  symbolizations  ought  surely  to  be'  regarded  as  something 
more  than  "  the  mirijicuin,''  and  even  as  "  the  monstrosum.'* 

359.  E<xch  having  a  harp.  A  harp  in  place  of  harps  is  the  emended 
reading. — Stuart  puts  the  question  ;  *  Is  it  the  Z(5a  or  the  elders  who 
have  harps,  &c.'  And  he  answers ;  ^  The  latter,  as  the  expression 
^^  bought  i^«  "  in  ve.  9  seems  necessarily  to  indicate.'  But,  first,  there 
is  in  the  expression  no  such  indication ;  for  all  that  it  has  in  his 
view  arises  from  assuming,  that  the  zoa  do  not  represent  the  redeemed, 
which  I  contend  that  they  do.  Secondly,  in  consequence  of  a  differ- 
ent reading  in  ve.  9  being  now  received  as  better  authorized,  if  the 
reference  here  be  supposed  to  be  to  the  elders  exclusively,  the  result 
will  be  directly  the  reverse  of  what  Stuart  intends,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  come  to  ve.  9.  Thirdly,  the  arrangement  and  natural  con- 
struction of  the  two  clauses  support  the  opinion,  that  both  the  zoa  and 
the  elders  are  referred  to.  And,  lastly  and  alone  conclusively,  though 
we  should  grant,  that  the  participle  having  refers  only  to  the  elders, 
yet  the  verb  sing  being  coupled  to  fell  down  must  have  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  is  to  say,  the  zoa  and  the  elders ;  and  consequently  both 
these  use  the  expression  bought  us. — It  may  help  to  show  who  are 
symbolized  to  compare  what  is  said  of  the  harp-singers  of  C.  14;  2 
and  15  ;  2  :  see  on  931,  933. — And  golden  bowls.  The  epithet  is  de- 
signed to  indicate  the  high  value  set  u\y>n  the  thing  symbolized, 
namely,  the  prayers. — The  article  intended  is  not  a  rtaZ,  but  a  shallow 
basin-shaped  vessel  or  bowl. — Full  of  incenses.  I  have  ventured  to 
make  a  plural  to  suit  the  original,  which  implies  a  variety  of  sweet 
odours. 
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360.  Which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints.  It  may  very  naturally  be 
Buppoeed  (esp.  cpg.  Ps.  141 ;  2 ;  "  Let  my  prayer  come  before  thee  as 
incense''),  that  which  refers  to  incenses;  and  Stuart  affirms  that  it 
does.  But  the  gender  of  the  Greek  pronoun  shows,  that  it  refers  to 
botvls ;  and  by  a  comparison  of  C.  8 ;  3  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  in- 
censes do  not  represent  the  prayers,  but  that  which  makes  them  as  it 
were  sweet,  that  is,  acceptable  to  God.  Hence  this  clause  Yefers  to 
the  bowls,  though  not  as  distinguished  from,  but  as  inclusive  of  their 
contents. — The  offering  of  these  bowls  of  incense  (thus  explained) 
after  the  custom  in  the  Jewish  temple  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
zoa  and  elders  act  as  representaiit/es, — That  the  harps  denoted  the 
praises  of  the  saints  appears  to  have  been  thought  too  obvious  to 
need  explanation. — The  prayers  and  praises  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
general,  but  as  special  to  the  occasion,  as  the  song  shows. — ^'  Of  the 
saints"  means  of  the  saints  of  the  first  Mystery,  both  those  who  had 
been,  and  those  who  at  the  epoch  of  this  scene,  having  already  entered 
into  their  rest,  were  about  to  be,  admitted  into  glory.  So  that  the  harps 
and  bowls  are  not  emblematic  of  praises  and  prayers  offered  ybr,  and 
still  less  by  saints  on  earth.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  conceive  of 
these  as  not  now  being  offered  at  all ;  but,  having  been  offered  on  the 
earth,  and  perfumed  with  the  incense  from  the  angeFs  golden  censer 
(see  8 ;  4),  they  have  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  are  there  kept  in 
golden  bowls  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church  for 
"  a  memorial  before  God"  (Acts  10 ;  4),  and  before  Christ,  who  *  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession.' 

V ;  9.  361.  They  sing  a  new  song,  that  is,  a  song  called  forth  by  a 
new  occasion  for  praise,  which  in  this  instance  was  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  lamb's  worthiness  to  take  the  roll.  See  on  152,  932,  and 
Ps.  33 ;  3 :  40 ;  3,  &c. 

362.  Worthy  art  thou.  The  challenge  was  ;  Who  is  worthy  ?  And 
no  sooner  has  the  lamb  practically  proved  his  worthiness  than  all 
creation  by  its  representatives  thus  responds  to  the  challenge ;  and 
then  all  the  angelic  hosts,  taking  up  this  key-note,  make  heaven's 
courts  re-echo  with,  "  Worthy  is  the  lamb,  &c." 

363.  To  take  the  roll  and  to  open  the  seals.  The  natural  order  is  ob- 
served here :  ct.  334r-5. 

364.  Because  thou  hast  been  slain.  Here  the  cause  of  the  worthiness 
is  explicitly  made  to  lie  in  the  lamb's  having  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self made  atonement,  and  so  accomplished  the  Mediatorial  work,  or 
rather  qualified  himself  to  act  as  Mediator. — There  is  of  course  an  al- 
lusion to  the  Paschal  lamb.     Cp.  1  Co.  5 ;  7. 

365.  And  hast  bought : — rather  than  redeemed  ;  cp.  1 ;  6  :  1  Pe.  1 ; 
18  ;  19.  This  word,  as  proceeding  from  the  zoa  and  elders,  suffices 
to  show,  that  they  are  representatives  of  those  bought. — Us.     Unfor- 
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tunately  ttere  are  in  Nos.  365,  7,  8,  variations  of  reading,  some  of 
which  give  rise  to  much  perplexity  and  uncertainty  on  most  im- 
portant points.  They  are  these.  1.  Us  is  omitted  here  in  A,  the 
oldest  MS.  extant ;  and  one  MS.,  omitting  t«,  reads  to  our  Ood,  Lach- 
mann  and  Tischendorf  recognise  the  authority  of  A,  but  Griesbach, 
Scholz,  and  Tregelles  do  not.  Ewald  had  proposed  on  exegetical 
grounds  the  omission  of  us  without  being  aware,  that  there  was  any 
MS.  authority  for  omitting  it.  2.  In  367  the  m  of  the  K.  T.  is  ex- 
changed for  them.  It  appears  to  be  generally  admitted  by  critics,  that 
there  is  a  decided  preponderance  of  MSS.  authority  for  this  reading, 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  an  established  one.  3.  To  our  God 
in  367  is  not  found  in  A ;  and,  as  the  authority  for  its  insertion  is  the 
same  as  for  that  of  us  in  365,  the  two  ought  in  consistency  to  be  re- 
ceived or  rejected  together,  though  Lachmann  has  inserted  the  phrase 
here.  4.  "  The  most  ancient  authorities,  Greek  and  Latin,  have 
kingdom''  (as  in  C.  1 ;  6)  in  place  of  the  kings  of  the  R.  T. ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Tregelles  adopts  the  word.  But  Scholz  does  not,  and  Gries- 
bach marks  it  as  inferior  to  the  R.  T.  5.  In  368  we  shall  reign  is 
clearly  to  be  rejected.  *'  The  only  question  is  between  they  shall  reign 
and  they  do  reign''  (a  fact,  by  the  way,  which  strongly  confirms  the 
reading,  them,  in  367 ;  since  different  parties  cannot  be  spoken  of  in 
these  two  numbers,  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  compared  with  365). 
The  present  tense  is  the  reading  of  A  38,  B,  and  several  other  MSS. 
On  their  authority  it  is  received  by  Tregelles.  But  Griesbach,  Scholz, 
and  some  other  critics  receive  the  future  tense. — I  have  thought,  that 
it  would  be  the  most  convenient  way  to  exhibit  the  authorities  for  all 
these  connected  readings  under  one  view ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  pro- 
ceed to  speak  now  of  the  word  before  us.  The  authorities  for  it  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  nearly  balanced ;  and  in  placing  it  in  the  text  I  have 
been  influenced  by  the  rule  of  giving  the  preference  to  that  reading 
which  makes  the  most  difficult  sense,  because  it  is  more  likely  that  an 
attempt  at  emendation  would  be  made  where  the  meaning  appeared 
inexplicable  than  where  it  was  oBvious.  And  certainly  the  difficulty 
here,  when  us  is  followed  by  them  and  theyy  might  seem  to  be  so  great 
as  almost  to  baffle  the  attempt  to  conjecture  what  the  meaning  could 
be.  It  is  "  a  serious  discrepancy,"  says  Stuart,  "  which  Ewald  found 
himself  unable  to  solve."  But  as  the  difficulty  attaches  not  to  us,  but 
to  ilwm  and  they,  I  shall  reserve  the  further  consideration  of  the  point, 
till  I  come  to  those  words. — To  God,  that  i8,ybr  or  cm  account  t/Him, 
that  we  should  be  to  Him  (as  the  sequel  says)  kings  and  priests. — By 
thy  blood.  "  Not  then,"  says  Stuart,  "  simply  because  he  had  in- 
structed them,  or  been  the  light  of  the  world, — not  merely  because  he 
had  set  them  a  perfect  example,  and  urged  them  to  walk  in  his  steps, 
- — not  merely  because  he  had  sealed  the  truths  which  he  had  taught 
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by  a  martyr's  death ;  all  these  might  indeed  belong  to  the  circle  of 
action  in  which,  as  the  Bedeemer  of  our  race,  the  Lord  Jesus  would 
move.  They  did  belong  to  it,  and  they  are  delightful  truths  and  of 
deep  interest.  But  there  is  a  truth  which  ranks  still  higher;  and  this 
is,  that  Christ  was  our  passover-sacrifice,  our  propitiatory  offering,  and 
thus  that  "  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
It  is  not  merely  the  light  which  he  diffused,  nor  his  example,  nor  his 
martyrdom  as  a  faithful  witness ;  but  his  Blood  which  redeems  our 
lost  race  from  their  bondage  and  their  perishing  state,  and  makes 
them  free  and  "  alive  to  Grod."  Let  the  reader  carefully  compare 
with  the  sentiment  here.  Matt.  26;  28:  20;  28:  John  10;  11:  Eph. 
1;  7:  Acts  20;  28:  Col.  1 ;  14:  Heb.9;  11-14:  1  Pe.  1 ;  18,19: 
Gal.  8;  13:  1  John  1;  7:  Is.  53 ;  5-10;  which,  however,  are  only 
a  few  of  the  numerous  texts  of  the  like  import.  If  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  central  point  to  Christianity,  considered  as  a  religion  dis- 
tinct from  all  others,  it  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  here  brought  to 
view  by  our  text.  No  wonder,  that  it  should  call  forth  the  rapturous 
praise  and  adoration  of  all  the  heavenly  world,  when  the  Lord  of 
Glory  presented  himself  in  a  form,  which  was  an  emblem  of  the  aston- 
ishing sacrifice  which  he  had  made,  and  made  as  the  Bedeemer  of  our 
perishing  race  l" 

366.  Out  of  every  tribe,  dc.  This  is  a  quadripartite  formula  of  uni- 
YXBSALiTT  occurring  in  seven  places,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Guide, 
p.  197.  It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  without  analyzing  it  (as 
expositors  are  apt  to  do)  into  its  several  parts.  Thus  regarded,  it  im- 
j)ort8  generally  in  this  instance,  that  people  have  been  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 

Y  ;  10.  367.  And  hast  made  them,  that  is,  formed  them  into.  Con- 
stituted them. — Now  comes  the  question,  Who  are  the  parties  spoken 
of  ?  It  may  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  reading  of  the  B.  T.,  made 
us,  is  much  the  most  natural  one,  and  that  the  transition  to  made 
them  is  so  abrupt,  and  the  meaning  it  gives  so  inexplicable,  that  the 
former  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  And  doubtless  the  many  read- 
ings, that  are  found  in  this  text,  have  had  their  origin  in  the  attempts 
at  emendation  of  puzzled  commentators.  The  difficulty  arises,  how- 
ever, only  from  the  true  view  not  being  discerned.  None  exists  on 
my  scheme.  •  It  will  be  found  to  attach  only  to  the  rejected  reading. 
I  bold  (as  I  have  stated),  that  the  zoa  symbolize  all  the  redeemed 
creation,  including  both  those  who,  having  at  any  time  been  in  cove- 
nant with  or  having  had  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  constitute 
the  Church  of  God,  and  those  who,  having  never  known  Him  by 
name,  but  yet  virtually  served  Him  by  living  up  to  the  best  of  their 
light  and  opportunities,  have  the  benefit  of  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  :  while  the  elders  symbolize  the  former  alone.    But  not 
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all  those  even  of  the  latter  hody  are  privileged  to  have  the  high 
honour  and  bliss  of  being  made  '  a  kingdom  and  priests  to  God.'  For, 
as  C.  20 ;  4-6  shows,  it  is  only  confessors,  or  the  faithful  who  have 
maintained  their  faith  under  circumstances  of  more  than  ordinary 
trial  (cp.  2  Ti.  2 ;  12),  that  shall  be  admitted  to  the  preferential  mil- 
lennial reign  with  Christ,  and  be  made  priests  of  Grod.  Hence,  when 
the  zba  and  elders,  after  having  said  Juist  bought  us,  make  a  change 
and  say,  hast  made  them  a  kingdom  and  priests^  if  they  be  supposed  to 
have  in  view  the  last-named  class  (being  a  part  of  their  own  body),  no 
difficulty  will  exist:  while  on  the  reading,  which  would  represent 
them  as  saying  hast  made  U8  (the  whole  body  of  the  redeemed)  a 
kingdom  and  'priests^  a  difficulty  would  be  created  by  the  contrariety 
to  the  doctrine  of  a  preferential  reign,  as  taught  in  C.  20 ;  4-6,  which 
would  then  be  introduced.  And  be  it  here  observed,  that  the  read- 
ing which  omits  us  in  365  is  quite  compatible  with  the  view  now  in- 
dicated. For,  when  it  is  received,  the  rendering  must  be  (cp.  11 ;  9) 
hast  bought  some  out  of  every  tribe  .  .  .  ,  and  hast  made  them  a  kingdom 
and  priests.  The  only  difference  will  then  be,  that  the  general  body 
of  the  redeemed  will  not  be  mentioned  at  all.  And  although  their 
being  mentioned  on  the  other  reading  is  a  reason  for  preferring  it, 
the  omission  of  them  by  no  means  necessitates  the  rejection  of  this. — 
To  our  Ood  a  kingdom  and  priests.  This  has  appeared  to  be  bo  extra- 
oidinary  and  inexplicable  an  association  of  terms,  that  almost  all 
critics  and  expositors  have  adopted  the  reading  kings  and  priests  (see 
on  365).  Nevertheless,  a  little  consideration  might  have  sufficed,  I 
think,  to  show  that,  however  strange  the  emended  reading  may  sound, 
it  gives  the  best  sense.  For,  while  we  can  readily  understand  how 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  redeemed  may  be  made  priests  to 
God,  and  a  kingdom  to  or  for  God  (that  is  an  organized  body  for  Him 
specially  to  reign  over),  what  sense  can  we  attach  to  their  being  kings 
to  God  ? — The  wording  here  is  different  to  what  it  is  in  C.  1 ;  6,  and 
gives  a  somewhat  different  meaning;  since  there  the  emended  text 
runs ;  He  hath  made  for  us  a  kingdom  [or  a  kingship"], — priests  to  his 
God  and  Father,  But  the  different  statements  are  not  only  compati- 
ble with  one  another,  but  equally  easy  of  reception.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  supposing,  that  God  has  constituted  a  society  of  the  elect 
in  heaven,  consecrated  to  His  special  service, — ^that  this  society  is 
limited  to  those,  who  from  time  to  time  shall  have  been  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  stedfast  adherence  and  devotedness  to  His  truth, — 
that  the  members  of  this  goodly  company  will  enjoy  such  pre-eminence 
of  rank  and  authority  over  others,  that  they  will  be  as  kings, — and  that 
God  by  Christ  will  honour  them  by  specially  presiding  over  them,  so 
that  they  will  form  a  kingdom  to  God  :  and  in  these  propositions  all 
the  statements  of  the  two  texts  are  comprehended.     Cp.  on  24. 
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368.  And  they  do  reign  on  the  earth.  As  intimated  under  365,  I 
have  exchanged  the  future  for  the  present  tense  on  the  ground,  that 
the  latter  has  the  weight  of  ancient  authorities  in  its  favour.  It  be- 
comes in  consequence  necessary  to  inquire  in  the  first  place,  what  is 
the  epoch  referred  to  ?  It  is  of  course  that  of  the  scene  in  which  the 
speakers  appear.  Now,  on  the  view  of  those  who  suppose  the  epoch 
of  the  scene  before  us  to  be  that  of  the  author's  seeing  the  vision  (and 
all  expositors,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  take  this  view),  this  statement 
must  be  perfectly  inexplicable.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  not  its 
epoch,  as  the  following  illustration  will  help  to  make  evident.  In  a 
court  of  justice  the  deposition  of  a  witness  before  a  magistrate  is  in 
some  cases  received  in  evidence ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  facts  deposed 
to  must  have  taken  place  before  the  trial  began.  The  same  must  be 
the  case  in  the  instance  before  us.  This  scene  represents  the  court 
of  heaven  sitting  in  judgment ;  and  the  seven-seal  roll  is  produced  as 
the  evidence  in  the  trial.  The  whole  of  what  is  recorded  in  it  must, 
therefore,  have  been  supposed  to  have  occurred  previous  to  the  epoch 
of  this  scene ;  and  as  the  roll  only  terminates  with  C.  20 ;  10,  the 
date  of  the  scene  will  be  that  of  the  resumption  of  the  scene  of  judg- 
ment in  C.  20;  11.  And  now,  in  order  to  show  how  far  the  state- 
ment before  us  may  be  considered  to  have  been  verified  on  the  view 
I  take,  I  must  for  the  present  assume,  that  the  terminating  date  of 
the  seven-seal  roll  is  circa  a.d.  1500.  Beferring  to  such  texts  as  the 
following,  "  The  Lord  shall  reign  in  Zion  :"  "  He  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob :"  "  As  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 
grace  reign  to  life :"  "  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses :"  "  Ye 
have  reigned  as  kings  without  us,  &c.,"  I  might  argue,  that  the  word 
reign  should  be  taken  with  the  same  latitude  in  this  as  in  those  texts, 
and  that  the  clause  may  be  understood  to  mean  a  virtual  reigning 
through  the  prevalence  of  the  principles,  which  the  confessors  main- 
tained. But  I  must  confess,  that  such  a  construction  does  not  appear 
satisfactory  to  myself.  For  it  is  not  a  reign  of  principles, — an  up- 
holding of  the  same  doctrines  and  sentiments,  that  is  here  spoken  of, 
but  a  reign  of  persons.  And  I  therefore  much  prefer  the  following 
solution,  premising  that,  while  persons  are  spoken  of,  it  is  clearly  not 
as  individuals  of  any  particular  time,  but  as  a  class  of  a  certain  char- 
acter. I  conceive,  then,  that  the  intention  of  the  author  (or  rather 
of  the  "  angel"  (1 ;  1),  the  High  Priest  Jesus,  by  whom  the  revela- 
tion was  given)  was  to  convey,  that  the  class  of  persons  who  held  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  greatest  purity,  and  with  the  greatest 
energy,  zeal,  and  fidelity,  and  which  class  in  the  author's  time  was 
under  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  continually  subjected  to  persecu- 
tion, should  at  the  epoch  of  this  scene  come  to  possess  the  power  of 
the  sword  it«elf :  they  who  had  been  the  oppressed  and  2»ersecuted 
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confessors  should  become  the  prosperous  and  rising  rulers  of  the 
world.  And  such  was  the  case  at  the  epoch,  to  which  I  suppose  this 
scene  to  refer.  At  the  era  of  the  Beformation  '  those  who  held  the 
word  of  Grod  and  the  testifying  of  Jesus'  began  to  be  delivered  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  Pope,  and  rapidly  rose  to  a  height  of  power  such 
as  was  never  known  in  the  world  before, — such  as  was  fully  sufficient 
to  justify  its  being  said  of  them  in  the  figurative  mode  of  expression 
which  is  always  used  more  or  less  in  the  Apocalypse ;  They  reign  on  the 
earth. 

The  purport,  then,  of  this  important  passage  will  on  the  whole  be 
as  follows.  Christ  was  qualified  to  open  out  his  actings  in  providence 
and  grace  during  the  ages  of  the  first  Mystery,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  taken  on  himself  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  by  his  atoning 
death  purchased  to  himself  a  people  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven, 
"  the  called,  elect,  and  faithful"  of  whom,  who  had  entered  into  their 
rest  previous  to  the  epoch  of  this  scene  of  judgment,  he  had  consti- 
tuted in  heaven  a  kingdom  of  kings,  over  which  he  reigned  in  person  ; 
while  their  brethren,  who  at  this  epoch  remained  on  earth,  he  had 
delivered  from  the  power  of  their  persecutors,  and  elevated  to  the 
highest  standing  in  the  world. 

DIV.  6.      RESPONSE  ofthe  ANOELIO  HOSTS. 

V  ;  11-12.  369-376.  And  I  beheld^  and  I  heard  a  voice  of  many 
angels  around  tlie  throne  and  the  living  creatures  and  the  elders  {and  the 
number  of  them  was  myriads  of  myriads ,  and  chiliads  of  chiliads^y  saying 
with  a  loud  voice  ;  *  Worthy  is  the  lamb  that  hath  been  slain  to  take  the 
might  and  riches  and  wisdom^  and  strength  and  honour  and  glory  and 
blessing,* 

369.  And  I  beheld  and  I  heard.  These  phrases  have  doubtless  been 
introduced  here  to  call  special  attention  to,  and  to  intensify  what  follows. 
— A  voics  of  many  angels.  These  are  of  course  to  be  conceived  of  pri- 
marily as  being  symbolical  angels,  in  congruity  with  the  whole  of  the 
scene.  But  at  the  same  time  this  is  an  instance  in  which,  by  reason  of 
the  impossibility  of  finding  a  suitable  symbol  widely  differing  (as  the 
general  rule  requires)  from  the  reality,  the  reality  is  necessarily  made 
a  symbol  of  itself. 

870.  Around.  The  genuine  reading  gives  the  same  word  that  is 
used,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  four  zoa  were  around  the  throne.  Here 
the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  angels  formed  a  semicircle  at  the  back 
of  that  made  by  the  25  thrones.  Thus  they  would  encircle  the  Lord 
and  his  redeemed  ones,  giving  praise  to  the  former  on  account  of  the 
beneficence  manifested  to  the  latter ;  and  hence  the  appropriateness 
of  the  arrangement  may  be  discerned.  The  angels  are  elsewhere 
also  represented  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  *  heirs  of  salvation,'  e.g. 
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He.  1 ;  14.  Cp.  Enoch  60 ;  13  ;  *  The  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  Ophanim, 
and  all  the  angels  of  power  glorify  the  Lord.' 

371-2.  And  the  number,  Sec,  The  precedent  in  Da.  7 ;  10  runs ; 
^'  Thousand  thousands  ministered  to  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him.''  The  phrases  are  precisely  the  same  as 
here,  but  the  smaller  numbers  are  placed  first.  Cp.  also  Enoch  40 ;  1 ; 
"  I  beheld  thousands  of  thousands,  and  myriads  of  myriads,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  people,  standing  before  the  Lord  of  spirits."  The 
statement  of  the  number  is  thrown  into  this  particular  form,  in  order 
that  by  the  ybwr  terms  universality  may  be  denoted. 

V;  12.  374.  Worthy^  &c.  The  difi'erence  between  the  song  of 
the  zoa  and  elders,  and  the  responses  or  choruses  of  the  angels  and  of 
all  created  things,  in  respect  of  the  former  only  speaking  of  redemp- 
tion, is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  the  zoa  and  elders  are 
symbols  of  the  redeemed  creation. 

375.  To  take  :  that  is,  not  now  to  receive  (for  he  already  possesses 
them),  but  to  receive  the  honour  and  glory  which  is  due  to  him,  who 
possesses  all  power,  Sc. — The  might  and  riches,  <^.,  that  is,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  highest  degree  of  each. 

376.  And  strength,  &c.  This  is  a  heptadal  example  of  the  doxo- 
logical  formula,  divided  into  three  plus  four  terms  :  see  on  25  and  cp. 
318  and  326.  The  seven  terms  denote,  that  this  is  a  perfect,  and 
therefore  the  highest  possible  ascription  of  praise  and  adoration  which 
could  be  made.  It  ought  certainly  thus  to  be  regarded  in  its  entirety, 
rather  than  by  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  each  term  separately 
after  the  manner  of  Stuart.  The  meaning  of  the  several  terms  is 
obvious  enough. 

Div.  7.  The  angelic  besponsb  is  re-echoed  hy  all  crbation. 
V;  13-14.  377-384.  And  every' created  thing,  which  is  in  the  heaven, 
and  upon  the  earth,  and  underneath  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  upon  the 
sea,  and  all  [thin>gs\  in  them  I  heard  saying  ;  *  To  Him  who  sittetli  upon 
the  throne  and  to  the  lamb  [be"]  the  blessing,  and  the  honour,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  dominion,  unto  the  asons  ofceons.*  And  the  four  living  creatures 
said  ;  *  Amen.*     And  the  elders  fell  down  and  worshipped, 

377.  Every  created  thing.  The  word  here  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive that  could  be  used,  more  so  perhaps  than  that  translated  creation 
in  C.  3 ;  14,  and  creature  in  Ko.  8 ;  19,  20,  21,  but  creation  in  ve.  22. 
Hence  I  cannot  agree  with  Stuart,  that  ^  intelligent  agents  only  are 
designated.'  He  argues,  that  only  rational  beings  are  meant  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  author  after  using  a  neuter  noun  puts  the 
participle  in  the  masculine,  which  he  supposes  to  be  done  by  a  con- 
structio  ad  sensum.  But  this  is  too  uncertain  a  conjecture  to  be  re- 
lied upon.     Better  in  every  point  of  view  is  it  to  suppose,  that  inani- 
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mate  things  are  (at  least  poetically)  included,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Psalmist  (148 ;  7-10)  calls  upon  the  floods  to  clap  their  hands, 
and  fire,  dc,  to  praise  the  Lord.  There  is  not  a  word  here,  thi^t  gives 
any  countenance  to  Stuart's  opinion,  that  the  angels  who  preside  over 
the  sea,  &c.,  are  meant ;  and  the  preceding  introduction  of  a  doxology 
by  the  angels  is  opposed  to  it. 

378.  In  the  heaven,  and  upon  the  earth,  &c.  The  seven-seal  roll  was 
introduced  in  ve.  3  with  a  similar  formula  to  this,  with  which  the 
scene  of  its  introduction  closes :  see  on  336-8. 

379.  And  all  things,  dc.  The  sense  appears  to  require,  that  we 
should  render  the  conjunction  here  by  even.  There  will  then  be  four 
terms  of  specification,  and  by  the  four  universality  will  be  even  more 
strongly  denoted  than  by  the  terms  themselves  regarded  separately, 
all-comprehensive  though  they  are. 

380.  To  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  lamb  :  that  is,  to 
Christ  as  God  and  as  Mediator. 

381.  The  blessing,  &c, :  that  is,  the  highest  degree  of  each  sepa- 
rately. With  the  quartad  of  universality  here  compare  the  triads  of 
318  and  326,  and  the  heptad  of  375-6. 

882.  j^ons.    See  on  25. 

V;  14.  383.  The  four  creatures,  dc.  Wherein  is  the  propriety  of 
their  saying  Amen  to  the  doxology  of  creation,  if  they  do  not  form  a 
symbol  of  it  in  general  ? 

384.  The  twenty-four  elders  .  .  .  worshipped  Him  who  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever  is  the  reading  of  the  R.  T.,  but  not  of  the  majority  of  the 
most  important  codices, 

A  summary  view  of  the  symbols  contained  in  Chs.  iv.  and  v.  may 
appropriately  be  taken  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  substantial 
unity  of  the  scenes  depicted  in  these  chapters.  The  primary  symbols, 
or  those  which  represent  the  Creator  and  different  parts  or  members 
of  his  creation,  are  seven.  1.  The  enthroned  one  is  a  symbol  of  the 
triune  God,  manifested  in  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  Judge  of  all.  The 
authority,  majesty,  and  terribleness  of  the  Godhead  are  denoted  by  his 
appearance  being  like  to  a  mingling  of  the  fiery  red  of  the  ruby  with 
the  brilliant  sparkling  of  the  diamond.  The  emerald  rainbow  signi- 
fies, that  this  court  of  judgment  is  held  under  a  covenant  of  grace ;  and 
the  roll  held  in  the  Judge's  hand  is  the  record  of  the  covenant,  which  • 
is  to  be  produced  as  the  evidence  on  the  trial.  The  gloriousness  and 
purity  of  heaven,  and  the  spotlessness  requisite  in  all  who  tread  its 
courts,  are  denoted  by  the  crystal  floor,  which  extends  from  beneath 
the  Judge's  feet  to  heaven's  remotest  bounds.  2.  The  four  creatures 
surrounding  the  throne  symbolize  in  the  abstract  the  attributes  of  the 
Judge,  and  in  the  concrete  the  whole  animated  creation, — *  the  crea- 
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ture/  which  since  the  creation  and  fall  has  been  '  travailing  in  pain, 
expecting  and  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  the  children  of  God,  in 
hope  that  the  creature  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption.'  3.  The  twenty-four  elders  symbolize  a  part  of  this  re- 
deemed creation,  namely,  the  church  of  God  of  all  time.  More  strictly 
speaking  it  may  be  said,  that  the  zba  and  elders  are  symbols  respec- 
tively of  representatives  of  the  redeemed  creation  in  general,  and 
of  the  universal  Church  in  particular,  the  former  denoting  the  types 
of  the  generic  divisions  of  the  animated  creation,  and  the  latter  the 
now  triumphant  and  glorified  founders  and  heads  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Churches,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  that  they  should 
sit  on  thrones  as  the  assessors  in  the  judgment.  4.  The  slain  lamby 
placed  in  the  centre  in  front  of  the  throne,  and  midway  between  it 
and  those  who  are  on  their  trial,  is  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
One,  who  has  acted  as  Mediator  from  the  creation,  and  in  whom  alone 
is  redemption  through  the  vicarious  atonement  of  his  death.  The 
character  in  which  Christ  is  here  symbolized,  that  of  Mediator,  ac- 
counts for  the  lamb's  position  midway  between  the  Judge  and  those 
on  their  trial.  5.  The  seven  flaming  lamps  or  torches  represent  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  had  been  sent  forth  by  Him 
into  all  the  world  to  be  a  Quickener,  Sanctifier,  and  Comforter,  to  all 
who  were  willing  to  receive  Christ  into  their  hearts.  6.  The  myriads 
of  myriads  of  symbolical  angels,  forming  an  outer  circle  around  the 
Judge  and  the  redeemed,  symbolize  the  countless  hosts  of  heaven. 
7.  All  created  things  of  the  symbolical  universe  in  like  manner  are  made 
to  represent  all  that  exists  in  the  actual  creation,  animate  and  in- 
animate. 

On  the  present  occasion,  when  the  Mediator  is  about  to  unfold  the 
history  of  Providence  and  Grace,  on  his  taking  the  first  step  towards 
doing  so,  the  redeemed  in  general  and  the  Church  in  particular,  a« 
being  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  this  history,  first  break 
forth  into  a  song  of  praise  for  their  redemption.  The  angelic  hosts 
then  take  up  the  strain,  and  respond  in  a  hymn  of  highest  praise  to 
the  Lamb.  Lastly,  all  creation, — angels  and  redeemed,  things  animate 
and  inanimate,  are  poetically  represented  as  being  constrained  to  burst 
forth  in  one  universal  chorus,  ascribing  all  honour  and  glory  to  Him 
who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb.  When  the  peals,  with 
which  heaven's  vaulted  roof  has  thus  been  made  to  echo  and  re-echo, 
have  subsided  into  still  silence,  the  representatives  of  the  redeemed 
crown  the  whole  with  a  solemn  Amen.  And  then  the  representatives 
of  the  Church,  amid  the  deep  silence  which  prevails,  prostrate  them- 
selves in  silent  adoration  before  the  ever-living  One. — There  is  some- 
thing highly  poetic,  artistic,  and  sublime  in  the  way  in  which  this 
doxology  to  the  Lamb  is  represented  as  swelling  higher  and  higher, 
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and  louder  and  louder,  through  successive  stages,  and  then  is  made  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  subside  into  deep  silence,  and  an  attitude 
of  expectation  of  the  coming  revelations. 

Here  let  me  notice,  that  commentators  in  general  appear  to  regard 
the  scenes  we  have  been  contemplating  as  being  purely  imaginary, — 
I  mean  imaginary,  not  only  as  respects  the  symbolical  representation, 
but  as  having  no  reality  corresponding  to  it, — as  being  a  poetical  intro- 
duction to  the  seven -seal  roll,  furnishing  it  with  a  kind  of  standing 
scenery,  but  having  in  reality  no  place  in  time  or  space.  But  this  is 
assuredly  a  great  mistake.  There  is  no  other  part  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  is  regarded  as  being  mere  "  drapery''  (as  Stuart  expresses  him- 
self), and  nothing  else ;  nor  ought  this  to  be.  The  scene  of  judgment 
in  C.  20;  11-15  has  a  formidable  reality  enough  attributed  to  it, 
while  this  is  held  to  be  vox  et  prceterea  nihil.  Yet  in  truth  the  latter 
is  identical  with  the  former. 


The  MYSTERY  of  the  SEVEN-SEAL  ROLL. 

PART  IV.     Chs.  VI-XX;10. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  EXPOSITION. 

My  exposition  of  the  seven-seal  roll  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  an 
sBonic  scheme  (or  scheme  of  ages)  was  generally  received  at  the  time, 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  The  existing  state  of  things  was 
supposed  to  be  destined  to  continue  through  seven  ages,  of  which  the 
j&rst  six  would  be  periods  of  trial  (corresponding  to  the  labour-days  of 
the  Demiurgic  week),  and  the  seventh  a  millennial  period  of  sabbatic 
rest.  The  duration  assigned  to  the  whole  was  7000  years.  And  the 
termination  of  the  first  six  was  believed  to  be  then  near  at  hand. 
Consequently  the  theory  was,  that  the  first  six  ages  would  extend 
from  the  creation  to  a  period  not  far  distant  when  the  apostle  wrote. — 
That  the  facts  were  as  I  have  stated  may  be  seen  by  the  citations 
made  in  the  Chiide,  p.  98  ss.  I  have  there  shown,  that  the  earliest 
Christian  writers,  and  Jewish  Eabbins  as  early  as  b.c.  200,  held  such 
a  theory.  I  have  also  shown  (p.  73  ss.),  that  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  abound  with  allusions  to  such  a  scheme  of  ages, — allusions 
which  imply,  that  the  theory  was  generally  received  and  well  founded. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  a  theory  so  generally  received,  when  a 
symbolic  book  of  that  age  is  brought  before  us,  which  is  found  to  be 
divided  into  seven  periods,  the  seventh  of  which, includes  a  millen- 
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nium  of  sabbatic  rest,  the  ct  priori  presumption,  that  the  book  has  re- 
ference to  the  same  series  of  ages,  seems  to  me  to  be  so  strong  as  to 
be  almost  irresistible.  It  is  greatly  strengthened,  too,  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  all  Christian  writers  appear  to  have  unhesitatingly  re- 
ferred the  book  to  those  ages  down  to  the  time,  when  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  millennium  forbad  (according  to  their  view)  such  a  reference. 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  warrantable  hypothesis,  that  the  seven- 
seal  book  relates  to  the  period  between  the  creation  and  the  near  future 
of  th^  apostle,  I  have  shown  in  the  Guide,  P.  2 :  0. 2,  the  compatibility 
of  its  seven  principal  divisions  with  the  periods,  into  which  the  sacred 
history  between  the  creation  and  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  divided  by  the  salient  events,  viz,,  the  Deluge,  the  Call,  the  Exode, 
the  first  building  of  the  Temple,  and  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
I  have  also  demonstrated  d  priori,  and  independently  of  any  scheme 
of  interpretation,  some  of  the  principal  epochs.  Hence,  the  proof  of 
my  exposition  is  substantially  complete  at  the  point  of  commence- 
ment of  that  of  those,  which  depend  wholly  on  the  coincidences,  or 
fancied  coincidences  with  the  symbolizations,  which  history  by  a  pro- 
cess of  torture  (expanding  here  and  contracting  there,  colouring  this 
resemblance  and  extenuating  that  incongruity)  can  be  made  to  yield. 
I  allege  in  support  of  my  scheme  two  series  of  verifications,  the  one 
independent  of  questions  of  interpretation,  the  other  arising  out  of 
the  agreement  of  the  facts  of  history  with  the  symbolizations.  And, 
while  prepared  to  challenge  comparison  in  respect  of  coincidence  in 
details  with  any  of  those  schemes,  whose  sole  dependence  is  on  such 
coincidences  (little  trustworthy  as  they  are,  generally  speaking,  in 
reference  to  abstract  symbolizations, — as  the  history  of  Apocalyptic 
interpretation  abundantly  shows),  I  rely  not  principally  on  these ; 
but  look  to  them  only  as  corroborative  attestations  of  a  proof  already 
in  the  main  complete.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
confidence  that  I  have  a  different  source  of  proof,  as  well  as  a  greater 
cogency  of  argument,  to  rely  upon  than  is  ordinarily  possessed ;  and 
also  under  the  persuasion,  that  I  have  prepared  the  way  by  excluding 
other  systems  in  having  shown  their  incompatibility  o«  systemsj  with 
the  demonstrable,  and  in  the  Guide,  C.  3,  demonstrated  structure  of 
the  book,  that  I  have  been  emboldened  to  lay  the  present  scheme 
before  the  public. 

And  here  let  me  beg  the  reader's  especial  attention  to  the  wide 
difference,  that  exists  between  a  scheme,  which  adopts  a  series  of 
epochs  independently  marked  out  (as,  e.  g,,  in  the  Index  of  a  4to  Bible 
printed  in  1703),  and  to  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  sealed  roll 
are  virtually  assigned  beforehand,  and  all  those,  in  the  concoction  of 
which  the  authors  have  taken  a  space  of  thousands  of  years,  with  full 
liberty  to  portion  it  out  in  any  way,  in  which  they  could  best  make 
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the  eventH  of  universal  history  furnish  coincidences  with  the  symbo- 
lizations,  when  these  also  should  be  arbitrarily  arranged,  by  the  as- 
sumption at  pleasure  of  retrogressions  and  pcurcdlelisms  in  them,  so  as 
to  make  them  square  with  the  series  of  events  assumed  and  adjusted 
to  suit  them.  Taking  into  account  the  wide  scope  for  application 
which  abstract  symbols  afford,  is  there  any  portion  of  histoiy,  to  which 
the  roll  might  not  plausibly  be  made  to  refer  on  such  a  method  of 
procedure  ?  Or  is  it  surprising,  that  the  schemes  of  Apocalyptic  in- 
terpretation, many  of  them  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  have  been  in- 
numerable ?  I,  on  the  other  hand,  take  not  the  liberty  of  judging 
for  myself  as  to  the  general  reference  of  the  seven  seals ;  but  I  adopt 
the  view  which  I  find  indicated  in  coseval  works.  I  make  no  selec- 
tion for  myself  of  the  historical  epochs,  but  take  those  which  I  find 
laid  down  by  aU  historians  as  the  great  crises  in  the  sacred  history. 
I  do  not  arbitrarily  arrange  the  several  parts  of  the  roll  with  a  view 
to  my  particular  scheme  of  interpretation  ;  but  in  the  Guide,  P.  2,  0.  3, 
have  demonstrated  its  structure  and  arrangement  d  priori^  and  ''  with- 
out supposal  of  any  interpretation  whatever,*'  from  the  statements  and 
indications  contained  in  it.  These  differences,  as  compared  with  the 
practice  of  all  other  expositors,  must  be  allowed  to  place  the  widest 
distinction  between  the  exposition  now  offered  and  those  of  other 
commentators.  And  if,  while  placed  under  the  three  immense  dis- 
advantages now  enumerated,  I  succeed  in  giving,  if  only  an  exposi- 
tion in  itself  as  prohahle  as  others,  that  exposition  will  be  entitled  to 
claim  general  reception  : — how  much  more,  if  my  exposition  be  found 
to  be  far  more  probable,  self-consistent,  and  natural !  [See  further  in 
the  Gtiide,  p.  96.] 

Here  let  me  offer  some  considerations,  which  will  be  found,  I  think, 
to  furnish  strong  confirmations  of  the  view  I  take  of  the  general  re- 
ference of  the  seven-seal  roll. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  Jewish  writers  and  speakers  in 
the  apostle's  time,  when  about  to  address  themselves  to  a  particular 
topic,  to  recite  by  way  of  introduction  the  salient  points  in  their  na- 
tional history  from  a  more  or  less  remote  period ;  and  this  they  did 
on  occasions,  on  which  such  recitations  appear  to  us  to  be  little  to  the 
purpose.  Thus,  for  example,  Stephen,  when  called  upon  to  answer 
the  charge  of  having  said,  that  ^  Jesus  would  destroy  the  temple,  and 
change  the  customs  which  Moses  appointed,'  begins  his  defence  with 
the  history  of  Abraham,  the  going  down  into  Egypt,  and  the  departure 
thence.  Paul,  again,  in  his  ^  word  of  exhortation'  at  Antioch  com- 
mences with  referring  to  the  bondage,  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  and 
the  times  of  the  Judges,  with  no  other  apparent  object  than  to  make 
the  recitation  a  kind  of  introduction  to  what  he  was  going  to  say 
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about  David.  In  Heb.  xi.,  again,  the  Jewish  history  is  traced  bio- 
graphically  from  the  creation.  And  Josephus  (as  already  noticed), 
when  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  the  last  Jewish  war  of  3f 
years,  commences  230  years  previously,  and  relates  the  history  of  the 
same  period  that  comes  within  the  scope  of  his  Antiquities,  Other 
examples  might  be  found  in  speeches  recorded  in  his  works.  If, 
then,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  apostle's  time  thus  to  retrogress,  what 
is  more  probable  than  that  he  may  have  conformed  to  it  ?  Or  what 
exception  can  reasonably  be  taken  to  the  supposition,  that  he  has 
done  so ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  matter  which  may 
be  considered  as  introductory  bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
proper  subject-matter  of  the  book,  as  compared  with  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  in  some  other  examples  ? 

Another  literary  feature  of  the  apostolic  age  appears  to  have  been  a 
taste  for  exhibiting  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  national  history  in  an 
allegorical  or  symbolical  dress;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  manifest 
aiming  at  systematic  completeness  by  making  the  allegory  extend 
from  the  creation  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  to  introduce  the  mil- 
lennial age.  If  such  was  really  the  case,  can  we  doubt,  that  the  Apo- 
calypse is  a  work  of  a  similar  character,  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
taste,  and  depicting  the  same  history  ?  It  matters  little,  whether  the 
compositions  to  which  I  allude  were  of  a  somewhat  earlier  or  later 
date  than  the  Apocalypse ;  for  they  will  equally  show  what  was  the 
taste  and  fashion  of  the  time.  If  they  were  earlier,  they  would  be 
precedents  :  if  later,  and  framed  in  imitation  of  the  Apocalypse,  they 
will  serve  to  show  what  was  the  earliest  view  taken  of  its  contents. 
Before,  however,  I  adduce  illustrations  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
statement,  it  may  be  expedient,  that  I  should  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  works  from  which  the  allegories  will  be  taken.  And  at  the  same 
time  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  notice  some  other  works 
of  a  similar  character,  which  I  have  had  or  shall  have  occasion  to 
cite,  though  they  may  not  furnish  much  that  bears  on  the  point  im- 
mediately in  hand. 

1.  The  Sibtllinb  Obaolbs  are  contained  in  fourteen  books,  but  Bks. 
IX  and  X  are  not  known  to  be  extant.  The  oracles  were  professedly 
delivered  by  the  heathen  Sibyl,  but  are  reaUy  the  productions  of 
writers  (mostly  Christian)  of  different  ages  from  circa  b.o.  200  to  circa 
A.D.  600.  Many  of  the  Fathers  appealed  to  them  as  inspired  effusions. 
Bks.  I  and  II  are  of  late  date,  not  being  quoted  till  the  fifth  century. 
Bk.  III.  1-30  is  ascribed  to  drca  40  b.o.  Vv.  35-99  are  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  piece  in  the  work,  say  drea  200  b.c.  Vv.  100-133  are 
attributed  to  a  Jew  of  about  26  b.o.  Vv.  134-271  are  supposed  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  remainder  is  of  various  dates 
before  and  after  the  Christian  era.     Bk.  IV  appears  to  have  been 
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written  by  a  Christian  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Bk. 
Y  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  compositions,  written  for  the  most 
part  by  some  Christian  Jew  about  the  epoch  of  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. Bks.  VI-VIII  are  assigned  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
centuries :  Bk.  XI  to  the  first :  Bks.  XII-XIII  to  the  third :  Bk. 
XIV  to  the  fifth. — In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  books  there  are 
passages  relating  to  schemes  of  ages.  To  these  I  have  adverted  in 
the  Ouiclej  pp.  99,  100.  Bk.  XI  (the  date  of  which  is  near  to  or  before 
the  Christian  era)  contains  a  Sibylline  representation  of  Jewish,  Gre- 
cian, Macedonian,  Eoman,  and  Egyptian  histoiy  from  the  Flood  down 
to  Julius  C»sar. — The  Oracles  are  generally  of  an  enigmatical  or 
Apocalyptic  character. 

2.  Thb  Test.  XII  Patiuaroh.  was  composed  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  a  mystical  style,  most  of  .the  testaments  con- 
taining Messianic  passages.  Its  author  was  a  Christian  Jew,  [See  the 
Quidey  p.  108,  in  reference  to  the  aeven  jubilees.] 

3.  Thb  Shephsbd  of  Hebhas  was  written  by  some  Christian  not 
later  than  a.d.  150.  It  consists  of  four  Visions,  twelve  Mandates,  and 
ten  Similitudes.  This  work  presents  but  few  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  Apocalypse,  beyond  its  general  symbolical  or  allegorical  charac- 
ter, and  its  introduction  of  angels. 

4.  The  Apocbtphal  Apocalypse  op  John  "belongs  to  a  late  age 
(say  circa  a.d.  400),  and  is  deserving  of  little  consideration."  It  speaks 
of  "  a  book  with  seven  seals,  as  thick  as  seven  mountains"  (Be.  5 ;  1), 
of  "  the  new  Jerusalem  descending,  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  hus- 
band" (Re.  21 ;  2),  of  the  angels  singing  the  trisagion  (Be.  4 ;  8). 
But  as  the  particulars,  in  which  it  resembles  the  Apocalypse,  have 
apparently  been  borrowed  from  that  work,  little  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

5.  The  Ascensio  Esals  was  originally  written  in  Grreek  (doubtless. 
by  a  converted  Jew),  and  probably  in  a.d.  69.  Liicke,  indeed,  assigns 
it  to  the  second  or  third  century  ;  but  the  arguments  he  advances  are 
insufficient  to  establish  his  position  :  and  the  numbers  in  connexion 

^  with  the  plain  reference  to  Nero*s  persecution  are,  I  think,  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  date  assigned  by  Dr  Laurence. — This  Apocryphum  had 
been  lost  sight  of  for  many  centuries;  and  it  was  only  in  1819  that 
an  Ethiopic  translation,  which  had  been  accidentally  discovered  by 
Dr  Laurence,  was  published  by  him.  While  the  work  professes  to 
contain  "  ITie  ascension  of  Isaiah*^  and  "  The  vision  which  Isaiah  saw" 
it  speaks  of  '  truths  relating  to  the  faith  of  the  Beloved,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world,  the  clothing  of  the  saints,  their  departure  and 
change,  the  coming  from  the  seventh  heaven  and  taking  the  form  of 
man,  the  rejection,  crucifixion,  and  ascension  of  the  beloved.'  *  After- 
wards,' it  says,  ^  disciples  forsake  the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  apostles 
respecting  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  contend  much  about  the 
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proximity  of  his  coming.*  It  alludes  to  Nero  as  *  the  matricide/  who 
"will  *  descend  from  heaven,  erect  his  image  everywhere,  have  power 
3y.  7m.  27d.,  and  after  332  days,  on  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  be  dragged 
into  Gehenna.'  The  second  part  contains  an  account  of  Isaiah's  visit 
to  the  seven  heavens,  and  of  the  Beloved's  descent  to  earth,  his  in- 
carnation in  the  womb  of  Mary,  his  history  while  on  earth,  his  con- 
quest of  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  final  ascent  to  reign  at  the  right 
hand  of  God. 

6.  The  book  of  Enooh  was  discovered  by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  in- 
corporated in  the  Ethiopic  copies  of  the  Old  Testament.  An  English 
translation  was  published  by  Dr  Laurence  in  1821.  From  internal 
marks  and  from  references  made  to  the  work  by  the  earliest  Christian 
writers,  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century. 
The  quotation  from  it  in  Jude  however,  may  be  thought  to  imply  an 
earlier  date ;  though  the  hypothesis  may  be  adopted,  that  the  hook  of 
Enoch  borrowed  from  a  more  ancient  tradition,  to  which  Jude  had  re- 
ferred.— Enoch  is  represented  as  announcing,  that  what  he  sees  has 
reference  '^  to  a  distant  period"  (meaning  the  time  of  Messiah),  and 
is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  '  the  elect  and  righteous,  who  are  to  exist 
in  the  time  of  trouble  f '  Angels  are  his  guides  and  interpreters.  His 
work  consists  in  part  of  visions,  some  of  which  commence  from 
the  creation,  and  trace  out  the  sacred  history  in  an  allegorical  man- 
ner, near  akin  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  concluding  with  a  Millen- 
nium and  general  judgment.  The  author's  Messianic  views  appear 
most  prominently  iji  three  divisions,  which  are  styled  **  Parables." 
The  title  of  the  second  conveys,  that  it  has  respect  to  those  "  who 
deny  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  who  will  be  judged  and 
punished  by  the  Elect  One"  (the  Messiah). 

7.  The  foukth  book  of  Ezba  (called  2  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha) 
was  esteemed  an  inspired  work  by  many  of  the  Fathers.  It  now 
exists  in  Latin,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  versions.  Clement  quotes  from 
a  Greek  copy  of  it,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  original, 
but  others  tlrink  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew.  It  is  considered  to 
have  suffered  both  by  exscissions  and  interpolations.  The  author 
appears  to  haVe  been  a  Christian  Jew.  The  date  of  the  work  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  not  later  than  the  first  century,  but  some  think 
that  it  was  written  before  the  Christian  era. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  abstracts  of  the  passages,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  In  doing  so  I  will  insert  in  brackets,  as  I  proceed,  the 
literal  names  of  the  things  signified,  though  what  is  denoted  is  in 
general  sufficiently  obvious.  I  will  also  append  a  few  remarks  to 
each  abstract. 

Enoch,  Cs.  84-89.—C.  84.  Enoch  relates  to  Mathusala  ''  another 
vision  "  which  he  saw.     *  A  white  cow  [Adam]  sprung  forth  from  the 
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earth.  Afterwards,  a  female  heifer  [Eve] ;  and  with  her  two  heifers, 
one  hlack  [Cain],  the  other  red  [Ahel],  the  former  of  which  struck  the 
latter.  The  female  produces  a  white  cow  [Seth]  and  many  cows,  and 
hlack  heifers  ["the  daughters  of  men,"  whom  "the  sons  of  Gkxi" 
seduced]. — C.  S5.  A  single  star  [Lucifer]  falls  from  heaven.  Many 
stars  ["  the  sons  of  God"]  project  themselves ;  and,  from  their  copu- 
lation with  the  young  cows,  proceed  elephants,  camels,  and  asses  [the 
*  giants*  and  *men  of  renown']. — C.  86.  The  earth  cries  out.  From 
heaven  come  forth  white  men,— one  [Noah]  and  three  with  him. 
The  three  elevate  Enoch  to  a  high  station. — G.  87.  The  first  casts 
down  the  first  star  into  a  deep  valley.  One  of  the  three  casts  down 
the  other  stars. — C.  88.  One  of  the  four  (as  a  cow)  huilds  a  large  ship, 
in  which  the  four  dwell.  Seven  cataracts  pour  much  water,  &c.,  &c. 
[The  Deluge].  The  four  go  forth.  Of  the  three,  one  is  a  white  cow 
[Shem],  one  a  red  [ Japheth],  and  one  a  hlack  [Ham].  In  time  a  white 
cow  [Abram]  is  bom :  ve.  17.  It  brings  forth  a  wild  ass  [Ishmael] 
and  a  white  cow  [Isaac].  The  latter  produces  a  black  wild  sow  [Esau] 
and  a  white  sheep  [Jacob],  which  bears  12  sheep.  Eleven  of  these 
deliver  the  twelfth  to  the  asses  [the  Midianites],  and  these  deliver  it 
to  the  wolves  [the  Egyptians].*  The  bondage  in  Egypt,  the  Exodus, 
the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  entering  into  the  pasture  of  Canaan,  Joshua 
and  the  Elders,  the  alternate  servitudes  and  deliverances  by  the  Judges, 
are  then  described  in  the  same  allegorical  manner :  w.  25-66.  *  An- 
other sheep  [Samuel]  conducts  them  :  ve.  67.  When  dogs,  foxes,  and 
wild  boars  begin  to  devour  them,  a  ram  [Saul]  delivers  them :  ve.  68. 
He  begins  to  tread  upon  the  sheep,  and  then  the  former  sheep 
[Samuel]  is  sent  to  a  still  different  sheep  [David],  who  is  raised  up 
to  be  a  ram  [a  king],  after  the  dogs  [the  Philistines]  have  caused  the 
first  ram  to  fall :  ve.  72.  Another  ram  [Solomon]  succeeds,  who  builds 
a  tower  [the  temple]  for  the  Lord  of  the  sheep :  w.  77-83.  Then 
the  sheep  wander  [the  schism],  and  the  Lord  sends  some  [Elijah  and 
the  Prophets]  to  them,  whom  they  kill :  w.  84r~88.  He  makes  a 
great  slaughter  among  them,  departs  from  the  place,  leaves  them  in 
the  power  of  the  wild  beasts  [Pul,  Tartan,  Babsaris,  Eabshakeh,  Sen- 
nacherib], and  forsakes  the  house  of  their  fathers  and  their  tower : 
w.  89-93.  He  resigns  the  sheep  to  seventy  ["  hireling"]  shepherds 
[heathen  rulers],  that  they  might  overlook  them;  but  requires  an 
account  to  be  kept  of  all  the  excess  and  slaughter,  that  they  might 
commit  above  what  he  should  command  them,  intending  to  require 
it  of  them  :  w.  94-100.  Then  they  began  to  kiU  and  destroy  more 
than  it  was  commanded  them.  .  .  .  They  [the  Babylonians]  burnt  the 
tower  [the  'temple],  and  overthrew  the  house  [the  nation  :  b.  o.  588]. 
Kvery  shepherd  destroyed  more  than  was  ordered  :  vv.  101-106.  Then 
he  the  [Mediator]  icho  wrote  doum^  ascended^  remained^  and  exhibited 
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each  of  his  books  to  the  Lord  of  the  sheep, — ^all  which  they  had  done, 
&c.  He  took  the  book  up  in  his  hands,  read  it,  sealed  it,  and  deposited 
it:  VY.  107-109.  [In  these  sentences  a  grand  epoch  of  termination 
is  plainly  indicated,  as  it  is  also  hy  what  follows ;  and  yet  not  a  full 
end], — After  iMs,  I  saw  shepherds  overlooking  for  twelve  hours  :  ve. 
110.  [Probably  the  short  duration  of  the  joint  reigns  of  Darius  and 
Cyrus,  fonning  the  Median  kingdom,  is  signified.]  And  three  of  the 
sheep  [Zerubbabel,  Joshua,  and  Zechariah]  departed  [under  the  Per- 
sians], and  began  building  the  house  that  was  fallen ;  but  the  wild 
boars  [the  Samaritans]  hindered  them :  w.  111-112.  Again  they 
began  to  build  [under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]:  ve.  113.  The  sheep 
were  blind,  and  so  were  the  [Persian]  shepherds  :  w.  114-115.  Thus 
were  they  delivered  up  [b.c.  324]  to  the  [Macedonian]  shepherds  for 
a  great  destruction,  who  trode  them  under  foot :  w.  116-117,  Then 
he  who  wrote  Jhe  book  ascended  and  interceded  for  the  sheep,  pointing  out 
every  act  of  the  shepherds,  and  testifying  before  the  Lord  against 
them  all :  ve.  118.  [Here  another  grand  epoch,  yet  not  equal  to  the 
first,  is  indicated  by  the  same  formula ;  and,  as  a  further  break  and 
mark  of  division,  there  is  added  the  following  measure  of  the  period.] 
During  this  time  [747-324]  thirty-seven  shepherds  were  overlooking : 
others  then  received  them  :  C.  89 ;  1.— After  this  I  saw  all  the  birds 
arrive ;  eagles,  the  avest,  kites,  and  ravens.  [Probably  these  four 
represent  the  four  kingdoms  into  which,  according  to  Daniel,  Alex- 
ander's empire  was  divided.]  The  eagle  [probably  the  Ptolemies] 
instructed  them  aU  [in  setting  the  example  by  being  the  first  to  rule 
over  the  Jews] :  ve.  2.  They  began  to  devour  the  sheep,  &c.  I  also 
cried  out  .  .  .  against  that  shepherd  [A.  Epiphanes]  which  over- 
looked the  flock  :  w.  3-6.  I  observed  likewise  during  the  time,  that 
twenty-three  shepherds  were  overlooking,  who  completed  in  their 
respective  periods  fifty-eight  periods  ;  ve..  7.  [This  marks  the  termi- 
nation of  the  second  numerical  division,  extending  from  b.c.  324  to 
45,  when  Julius  Caasar  was  made  Dictator  perpetuus.] — Then  [a.d. 
26]  were  small  lambs  [a  new  "  people  of  God,"  the  Christians]  born 
of  those  white  sheep  [Jews  brought  to  repentance  by  John  Baptist's 
preaching]  :  ve.  8.  These  began  to  open  their  eyes  and  to  see,  cry- 
ing out  to  the  [black]  sheep ;  but  they  were  deaf,  blind,  and  obdurate 
in  the  last  degree :  ve.  9.  Ravens  [Jewish  persecutors]  flew  down 
upon  those  lambs :  ve.  10.  They  seized  one  of  them  [the  lamb  of 
God].  Tearing  [the  lambs,  now  grown  to  be]  the  sheep  in  pieces, 
they  devoured  them  :  ve.  11.  I  saw  also,  that  horns  [rulers  or  chiefs, 
viz.  the  apostles]  grew  upon  those  lambs ;  and  that  the  ravens  lighted 
down  upon  their  horns  :  ve.  12.  I  saw,  too,  that  a  large  horn  sprouted 
out  on  an  animal  among  the  sheep ;  and  that  their  eyes  were  opened. 
[This  appears  to  represent  Christ,  after  his  ascension,  operating  by 
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his  Spirit  *  to  open  men's  eyes,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  Grod.'J  He  looked  at  thenu  Their 
eyes  were  wide  open  ;  and  he  cried  out  to  them  :  ve.  14.  Then  the 
dahelat  saw  him ;  all  of  whom  ran  to  him.  [I  suppose  that  the  '  elect' 
of  Rev.  17 ;  14  are  meant.  The  horn  of  the  dahelat  is  Christ  as  head 
of  the  Church.  He  is  designated  in  many  places  in  this  hook  ''  the 
Elect  One."]  And  hesides  all  this,  all  the  eagles,  the  ravens,  &c. 
were  still  carrying  off  the  sheep,  .  .  .  and  devouring  them :  ve.  16. 
Then  the  ravens  contended  with  them.  They  wished  to  hreak  his 
horn  [to  root  out  the  Lord's  people] ;  hut  they  prevailed  not  over  him. 
I  looked  till  the  shepherds  [Vespasian  and  Titus,  cp.  C.  Iv],  the  eagles, 
&c.,  came ;  who  cried  out  to  the  ravens  to  hreak  the  horn  of  the 
dahelat,  .  .  .  and  to  kill  him.  But  he  struggled  with  them,  and  cried 
out  that  help  might  come  to  him  :  ve.  20.  Then  I  perceived,  that  the 
man  came  who  had  written  down  the  names  of  the  shepherds,  and 
who  ascended  up  before  the  Lord  of  the  sheep.  He  brought  assistance 
[cp.  Ee.  19 ;  14],  and  caused  every  one  to  see  him  descending  to  the 
help  of  the  dabela :  ve.  22.  I  perceived  likewise,  that  the  Lord  of 
the  sheep  came  to  them  in  wrath  [by  the  Roman  invasion  of  Judea : 
cp.  En.  Iv],  while  all  those  who  saw  him  fled  away  [the  Christians 
fled  to  Pella]  ;  all  fell  down  in  his  tabernacle  before  his  face ;  while 
all  the  eagles,  d:c.  assembled  [to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  cp.  Rev.  19 ; 
17,  21],  and  brought  with  them  all  the  sheep  of  the  field  [but  no  longer 
'  of  the/old ;'  alluding  probably  to  Herod's  party]  :  ve.  23.  All  came 
together,  and  strove  to  break  the  horn  of  the  dabela.  [This  refers 
probably  to  the  persecution  by  Domitian.]  Then  I  saw,  that  the  man, 
who  wrote  the  book  at  the  word  of  the  Lord,  opened  the  book  of  de- 
struction, of  that  destruction  which  the  Idst  twelve  shepherds  wrought  : 
ve.  25.  ["  The  native  princes  of  Judah  after  its  delivery  from  the 
Syrian  yoke  ;"  says  Laurence.  Rather,  "  the  12  Ctesars."]  And  he 
pointed  out  before  the  Lord  of  the  sheep,  that  they  destroyed  more 
than  those  who  preceded  them.  [Cp.  Rev.  viii-xviii;  esp.  11;  7: 
12;  12  ss.:  13;  7,  16:  17;  6:  18;  24.  At  this  point  the  writer 
appears  to  enter  on  the  future.]  I  saw  also,  that  the  Lord  of  the 
sheep  came  to  them,  and  taking  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  His  wrath 
seized  the  earth,  which  became  rent  asunder  [cp.  Re.  16 ;  18] ;  while 
all  the  beasts  and  birds  fell  from  the  sheep,  and  sank  into  the  earth, 
which  closed  over  them.  I  saw,  too,  that  a  large  sword  was  given 
to  the  [white]  sheep,  who  went  forth  against  all  the  beasts,  &c,  [cp. 
Re.  19 ;  15] ;  but  they  fled  from  their  face :  ve.  28.  And  I  saw  a 
throne  erected  in  a  delectable  land ;  upon  this  sat  the  Lord  of  the 
sheep,  who  received  all  the  sealed  books  :  which  were  opened  before 
him  [cp.  Re.  20;  11-12].  Then  the  Lord  called  the  first  seven  white 
ones  [Re.  8 ;  2  :  15 ;  6] ;  and  commanded  them  to  bring  before  Him 
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.  .  .  the  first  star,  which  fell  down  first  [Satan] ;  and  they  brought 
them  all  before  Him  :  ve.  32.  And  He  spoke  to  the  man  who  wrote 
in  His  presence ;  who  was  one  of  the  seven  white  ones,  saying ;  Take 
those  seventy  shepherds,  to  whom  I  delivered  up  the  sheep,  and  who 
receiving  them  killed  more  of  them  than  I  commanded.  .  .  .  First, 
the  stars  [evil  angels]  being  found  guilty,  went  to  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment. They  thrust  them  into  a  place,  deep,  and  full  of  flaming 
fire,  and  full  of  pillars  of  fire  :  ve.  33.  Then  the  seventy  shepherds 
being  found  guilty,  were  thrust  into  the  flaming  abyss.  [Cp.  Be.  19 ; 
19-20 ;  4.]  The  blind  sheep,  also,  were  all  thrust  into  an  abyss  of 
fire  on  the  right  of  that  house  [the  valley  of  Hinnom].  I  stood  he- 
holding  Him  immerge  that  ancient  hovse,  eoncept  its  pillars^  dbc,  [cp.  Be. 
11 ;  2].  .  .  .  They  deposited  it  in  a  place  on  the  right  side  of  the 
earth :  ve.  38.  [The  end  of  the  old  Mystery,  or  Jewish  Dispensation.] 
I  also  saw,  that  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  produced  a  new  house  [the 
Christian  Church],  great,  and  loftier  than  the  former,  which  he  erected 
in  the  place  of  the  first,  which  had  been  concealed.  All  its  piUars 
were  new,  and  its  ivory  new,  as  well  as  more  abundant.  .And  while 
all  the  sheep  which  were  left  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  all  the  beasts 
and  birds  worshipped  them,  obeying  them  in  everything  [the  Millen- 
nial or  the  new  Jerusalem  state].  Then  those  three,  who  were  clothed 
in  white  [the  Trinity],  and  who  before  had  caused  me  to  ascend, 
while  the  hand  of  Him  who  spoke  [the  Mediator]  held  me,  raised  me 
up,  and  placed  me  in  the  midst  of  the  sheep,  before  the  judgment 
[of  Be.  20;  11-15]  took  place :  ve.  41.  The  sheep  were  all  white, 
with  wool  long  and  pure.  Then  all  who  had  perished,  every  beast 
and  every  bird,  assembled  in  that  house.  All  the  sheep  would  have 
been  inclosed  in  that  house,  had  it  been  capable  of  containing  them ; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  were  open,  gazing  on  the  good  One  [cp.  Be.  22 ;  4]. 
I  saw,  too,  that  a  white  cow  was  bom,  whose  horns  were  great ;  and 
that  all  the  beasts  and  birds  were  alarmed  at  him,  and  entreated  him 
at  all  times:  ve.  45.  [Christ,  ruling  in  the  new  Jerusalem  state, 
seems  to  be  meant.]  Then  I  saw,  that  the  nature  of  all  of  them  was 
changed,  and  that  they  became  white  cows ;  and  that  the  first,  who 
was  in  the  midst  of  them,  spoke,  when  that  word  became  a  large  beast, 
upon  the  head  of  which  were  great  and  black  horns ;  while  the  Lord 
of  the  sheep  rejoiced  over  them,  and  over  all  the  cows.'  [It  is  hard 
to  say  what  is  meant  here,  or  wherein  the  distinction  between  the 
sheep  and  the  cows  consists.  But  probably  the  latter  are  intended  to 
represent  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  having  been  now  brought  into  one 
fold,]  The  Vision  unquestionably  purports  to  contain  the  history  of 
mankind  through  all  time ;  for  it  concludes  with  these  words,  *^  all 
was  come  and  gone  by ;  every  individual  circumstance  respecting  the 
conduct  of  mankind  was  seen  by  me  :''  ve.  50. 
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The  portico  of  this  Vision,  as  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  room 
for  difference  of  opinion,  is  that  which  follows  the  allusion  to  Elijah. 
The  guide  and  measure,  which  have  been  furnished  to  this  portion  in 
the  seventy  shepherds  and  their  threefold  division,  have  been  so  mis- 
applied by  commentators  hitherto  as  to  lead  them  widely  astray. 
Abp.  Laurence  reckoned  the  divisions  thus.  Assuming  "  a  little 
mistake"  [I  I]  in  the  first  division,  viz.  that  37  has  been  put  for  35,  he 
selected  19  out  of  the  twenty  kings  of  Judah,  and  16  out  of  the  twenty 
of  Israel,  thus  making  35.  For  the  second  division  he  chose  4  Baby- 
lonian, 11  Persian,  and  8  Macedonian  monarchs.  In  the  third,  he 
included  11  Asmonseans  and  Herod.  Stuart  (following  Liic^e  and 
Hoffmann)  says,  that  70  being  used  symbolically,  exactness  is  not 
required.  He  adopts  Hoffmann's  objection  to  Laurence's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  last  twelve,  viz.,  that  the  Ethiopic  obliges  us  to  translate 
in  C.  89 ;  25  thus :  which  those  ttoelve  shepherds  wrought,  referring  to 
those  of  whom  the  author  had  just  been  speaking,  and  who  are  un- 
questionably/>re^  kings,  who  had  exercised  dominion  over  Judea. 
He  adds,  that  as  the  context  shows,  that  the  fifty-eight  periods, 
during  which  the  twenty-three  shepherds  bore  sway,  reach  to  the  time 
when  the  struggles  of  the  Jews  for  freedom  began,  they  must  extend 
from  the  exile  to  the  time  of  their  more  violent  struggles,  that  is, 
according  to  Hartmann,  to  the  period  of  Antiochus  III.  Thence, 
twelve  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings  may  be  computed  to  the  time, 
when  Simon  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  Demetrius  Nicator. 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  both  these  schemes  are  altogether 
erK)neouB.  1.  The  fact  that  70  is  used  symbolically  does  not  render 
it  any  the  less  definite.  The  two  numbers  70  and  72  arise  from  an 
artifice  of  the  mystical  system  (as  shown  in  FcUmont),  and  both  must 
be  made  out.  2.  All  the  shepherds  without  exception  are  said  to 
have  exceeded  their  commission;  and  in  consequence  all  are  con- 
demned to  the  lake  of  fire.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  this  can 
have  been  meant  of  all  the  kings  of  Judah  (even  if  of  those  of  Israel), 
and  perhaps  still  less  of  the  AsmonsBans.  Consequently,  neither  of 
these  series  can  be  included  in  the  reckoning.  3.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  shepherds,  as  a  whole,  are  meant 
to  represent  foreign  kings.  And  it  is  quite  incongruous  to  take  them 
to  mean  in  part  legitimate  native  sovereigns,  and  in  part  foreign  con- 
querors and  tyrants.  4.  The  care  of  the  sheep  was  not  resigned  to 
the  seventy  shepherds,  until  a  period  subsequent  to,  and  apparently 
long  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  Elijah  (0.  68 ;  87,  94).  Consequently, 
the  reckoning  of  the  kings  cannot  commence  before  such  an  epoch. 
This,  again,  excludes  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  5.  In  each 
division,  on  both  schemes,  the  lists  of  kings  are  arbitrarily  made  out, 
that  is,  names  are  inserted  and  omitted  without  any  definite  rules  or 
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principles  of  procedure.  In  pcurticular,  Stuart  does  not  show,  how 
twenty-three  kings  are  to  be  made  out  between  the  exile  and  the 
Antiocfiian  conquest  of  Judea;  nor  how  twelve  thence  to  Simon.  In 
the  former  period  there  may  be  reckoned  twenty-eight  kings  :  in  the 
latter  Bell  gives  only  seven  to  the  accession  of  Demetrius,  including 
that  monarch  as  well  as  Antiochus  the  Great.  Again,  Laurence  has 
no  good  ground  for  including  either  Mattathias  or  Herod.  6.  Stuart 
appears  to  make  out  seventy  ^* periods'*  instead  of  seventy  shepherds. 
He  says ;  "  The  twenty-three  shepherds  bore  sway  during  fifty-eight 
periods.  The  remaining  periods  to  be  completed  (in  order  to  make 
the  round  number  70)  are  the  twelve  under  the  twelve  kings  men- 
tioned in  0.  89 ;  25."  Thus,  by  treating  the  periods  as  being  equi- 
valent to  king's  reigns  in  the  latter  instance  (though  not  in  the 
former),  he  makes  out  seventy  periods,  and  not  shepherds.  At  the 
same  time,  he  leaves  out  the  first  thirty-seven  shepherds  entirely. 
Or  if  (as  is  probable),  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  passage  just  cited,  he 
must  intend  to  adopt  Laurence's  hypothesis,  and  to  reckon  thirty- 
seven  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.  7.  It  must  certainly  be  allowed, 
that,  according  to  Laurence's  translation,  the  most  natural  construc- 
tion is  to  refer  the  fifty-eight  periods  to  the  twenty-three  shepherds, 
as  Stuart  does.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that,  while  on  this  view 
no  reason  can  be  given,  why  the  fifty-eight  periods  have  been  intro- 
duced, nor  what  duration  they  represent,  on  the  other  their  introduc- 
tion may  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  they  are  meant 
to  represent  kings'  reigns,  and  to  intimate  that  the  37  +  23^60  reigns 
are  to  be  reduced  by  the  mystical  method,  in  order  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  37  +  23  +  12  (=72)  may  be  reduced  to  the  predicated  number  70, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  author's  intention  was,  that 
the  58  periods  should  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  37  +  23  shepherds ; 
and  so  Laurence  understood  him.  8.  The  kings  who,  on  Hartmann's 
construction,  are  twelve  Syrians,  are  not  spoken  of  (as  they  ought  to 
be  on  his  hypothesis)  as  "  shepherds,"  but  as  "  eagles,  ravens,  <fec. :" 
see  C.  89 ;  10-24.  9.  The  Vision  is  obviously  intended  to  relate 
in  strictly  chronological  order  the  history  of  mankind  from  the  creation 
to  the  last  judgment  and  final  millennial  state ;  whereas  these  schemes 
make  the  first  division  of  the  seventy  shepherds  to  consist  of  Jewish 
and  Israelitish  kings,  who  Were  contemporaneous.  10.  The  hibtobioal 
termintcs  ad  quern  of  the  Vision  reaches  down  to  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  as  I  trust  the  exegetical  hints  I  have  given  above  will  have 
sufficed  to  convince  the  reader.  Consequently,  the  two  termini^  within 
which  seventy  foreign  kings  ruling  in  succession  must  be  found,  will 
be  these  : — ^the  first  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  invasions  of  Judea  after 
the  epoch  of  Elijah ;  the  final  one  circa  a.d.  100. — From  what  has 
now  been  shown  it  will  follow,  that  the  expositions  given  of  the  latter 
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(and  only  important)  part  of  the  Vision  by  the  above-named  writers 
are  wholly  erroneous; — ^that  the  date  of  the  book,  as  deduced  by 
Laurence  from  his  scheme  to  be  about  B.C.  30,  is  too  early ; — and  that 
that  of  Liicke,  Nitzsch,  Be  Sacy,  and  others,  viz.  from  a.d.  70  to  100, 
is  nearer  the  truth. 

Having,  now,  demonstrated  the  erroneousuess  of  previous  exposi- 
tions of  the  three  divisions  contained  in  this  Vision,  I  proceed  to  show 
what  is  in  my  opinion  the  true  one.    It  is  as  follows. 

Div.  1.  The  kings  included  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  under  the  \ 
head  of  "  Babylohl^ns"  from  Nabonassar  to  Nabon-  J  20 

adius j 

[At  this  epoch  the  book  was  deposited  for  the  first  time.] 

The  joint  reign  of  Darius  and  Cyrus  is  not  made  a  separate  ^ 
item  in  the  Canon,  probably  because  the  time  of  the 
Medo-Psbsian  kingdom  being  only  as  it  were  "12 
hours,''  no  addition  was  made  by  it  to  the  chronological  \  2 
computation.  For  the  same  reason  Labosordacus  may 
have  been  omitted.  These  two,  then,  might  or  might 
not  be  reckoned,  as  suited  the  computation ) 

"  PxBsiANS."    If  the  whole  be  reckoned,  there  will  be  (see  " 
Palmoni,  278,280) 

ALBXAin>SB  THB  GbEAT 1 


14 


35  +  2 


23 


^  During  the  foregoing  time  37  shepherds  were  over- 
looking:' 89;  1. 

[At  this  epoch  the  book  was  deposited  for  the  second 
time.] 

DIV.  2.  Of  those  kings,  who  would  come  under  the  head 
of  "  GrRBKKS,"  according  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Canon,  there  were  Alexander  II.  and  Philip  Aridseus, 
2,  of  the  Ptolemies,  5,  and  of  the  Seleucidsa  to  the 
time  of  the  Boman  conquest  of  Judea,  16.  (See  Bell's 
Tables.) 


58 
*  During  the  foregoing  time  23  shepherds  were  over- 
looking, who  completed  (with  those  that  had  preceded 
them)  68  periods.' 

DIV.  3.  "  Romans."    "  The  twelve  Csesars"  of  Suetonius. . .     12 


70  +  2 


^  He  resigned  to  70  shepherds  the  care  of  the  sheep.' 
["37 +  23 +  12"  =72.] 
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I  proceed  to  advert  to  the  recommendatioDS  and  to  the  objections, 
which  may  be  alleged  in  reference  to  this  scheme.  1.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  the  whole  number  is  equally  divided  at  the  era  of  the 
Grrecian  kingdom.  The  first  moiety  measures  the  period,  which  in 
the  Canon  is  reckoned  from  the  era  of  Nabonassar ;  and  the  second 
commences  from  the  Philippine  era  of  the  Canon.  2.  The  whole 
are  foreign  kings.  3.  The  five  kingdoms  of  Daniel's  visions,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  the  Egypto-Syriau,  and 
the  Boman,  are  seen  to  be  had  in  view,  and  to  have  a  due  prominence 
given  to  them.  4.  Important  crises  appear  at  the  points  at  which 
such  are  indicated  by  the  breaks  and  the  formulsd  in  the  narrative. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  in  respect  of  Hartmann's  scheme. 

5.  The  series  commences  at  the  chronological  point  indicated,  that 
is,  at  the  epoch  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  reign  and  conquest  of  Judea  and 
Samaria;  for  this  synchronizes  with  the  era  of  the  Canon,  viz.y  b.o.  747. 

6.  There  is  no  arbitrary  selection  made  of  the  kings.  All  the  'Babylo- 
nians,' all  the  '  Persians,'  all  the  '  Greeks,'  and  all  the  '  Romans'  are 
included. — It  may,  however,  be  objected,  that  the  first  fifteen  kings 
are  not  Assyrians,  but  Chaldseans.  To  this,  I  answer,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Assyrians  are  so  uncertain  and  contradictory,  that  it  is 
not  unlikely,  that  the  writer  would  adopt  a  computation,  which  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand, — which  was  generally  received,— and  which 
just  answered  his  purpose,  rather  than  follow  doubtful  lists.  This  he 
might  very  reasonably  do ;  because  Babylonia  appears  to  have  been 
subject  to  Assyria  from  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  as  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  era  of  the  Canon  is  that  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  acces- 
sion tends  to  show.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  out  a  list,  containing  the  same  number  of  Assyrian  kings, 
which  would  have  as  good  a  claim  to  be  deemed  authentic  as  any 
other.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  number  seventy  was  evi- 
dently taken  arbitrarily  and  beforehand  as  being  a  mystical  number, 
— that  it  was  predetermined,  that  its  bisection  should  be  placed  at  the 
era  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  (the  second  era  of  the  Canon), — and  that 
it  was  a  point  settled  by  Daniel's  prophecies,  that  there  must  he  four, 
and  only  four  kingdoms  ruling  over  the  chosen  people  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  '  stone  cut  out  without  hands.'  To  satisfy  these  pre- 
determined conditions  it  was  necessary,  that  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians should  be  taken  together  as  forming  one  kingdom,  and  that 
the  numbers  should  be  made  out  in  the  best  way  they  could  be. — 
Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  all  the  Syrians  whom  I  have  included 
did  not  rule  over  Judea.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  condition  of 
making  out  seventy  heathens  and  foreigners  required,  that  they  should 
be  reckoned  in  place  of  the  Asmonaeans, — ^that  the  latter  were  always 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  powers, — ^that. 
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thoTigh  one  or  two  of  them  assumed  the  diadem^  it  was  more  by  suf- 
ferance than  because  they  had  attained  to  full  sovereign  power  or 
held  it  by  a  recognised  right, — and  lastly,  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  suit  the  author's  theory  to  allow, 
that  the  Jews  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  under  the  Asmon- 
ssans.  This  he  shows  in  making  Enoch  say ;  '^  I  was  not  able  to 
perceive,  that  the  sheep  again  entered  that  house ;"  for  this  was  only 
a  mystical  way  of  saying,  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  never  set 
up  again.  His  scheme  evidently  required,  that  the  Jews  should  be 
under  the  prophetic  kingdoms  during  the  whole  of  the  period.  Con- 
sequently, he  could  not  recognise  the  title  of  the  nation  to  the  rank 
of  an  independent  kingdom  during  any  part  of  it.  7.  The  circum- 
stance, that  the  several  heathen  kingdoms  seem  to  have  been  measured 
by  septuagintal  periods  of  years,  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connexion. 
In  round  numbers  there  may  be  reckoned  as  follows : — to  the  Assy- 
rian division  of  the  first  kingdom  two  seventies;  to  the  Babylonian 
one.;  to  the  Persian  kingdom  three;  to  the  Grecian  four;  to  the 
Boman  two  :  thus  making  twelve  seventies,  m.,  from  b.o.  747  to  a.d, 
93.  We  may  notice  too,  that  parallel  with  this  line  of  seventy 
heathen  ["  hireling"]  shepherds,  there  were  computed  seventy  ^  true 
shepherds'  of  Grod, — ^this  having  been  the  number  of  the  High  Priests 
from  the  founding  of  the  first  to  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple 
(Palmoni,  p.  551).  Again,  in  correspondence  with  the  former,  there 
were  reckoned  seventy  civil  rulers  from  the  schism  to  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Palmoni,  p.  554).  There  were  also  seventy 
from  the  creation  to  the  Babylonian  destruction  (Falmonij  p.  423). 
I  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  of  the  seventy  generations  of  Luke, 
or  of  other  Scriptural  seventies.  From  tinother  place  in  Enoch  (x ; 
15,  where  the  fallen  angels  are  sentenced  to  be  bound  fipr  seventy 
generations)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  was  accounted  the  perfect 
number  for  generations.  See  also  4  Ezra  14 ;  46.  8.  In  reference 
to  the  statement,  that  "  the  last  twelve  shepherds  destroyed  more  than 
those  who  preceded  them,"  I  can  scarcely  anticipate  an  objection.  The 
persecutions  of  Christians,  the  oppressions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final 
destruction  of  their  nation  by  the  Caesars,  fully  bear  out  this  statement. 
The  bearings  of  this  Vision  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocal3rpse 
are  most  important ;  and  scarcely  less,  if  we  adopt  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  of  prior  date  to  the  Apocalypse,  than  if  we  take  the  contrary 
view.  Even  if,  with  Ewald,  we  think  that  S.  John  borrowed  from  it, 
still  its  value  in  this  respect  will  not  be  diminished  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
will  show  none  the  less  the  modes  of  thought  then  current,  and  espe- 
cially the  systematic  completeness  ah  initio  which  writers  aimed  at. 
But  this  view  is  not  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  Enough  has 
been  already  shown  to  prove,  that  the  book  W6is  written  after  the  de- 
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stnictioD  of  Jerusalem.  And  many  oth^r  proofs  might  be  added. 
Thus,  the  Boman  invasion  of  Judea  is  alluded  to  in  0.  55,  and  again 
in  C.  92 ;  12.  There  seem  to  be,  also,  many  allusions  to  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament ;  e.g.,  cp.  C.  38 ;  2  with  Mt.  26 ;  24  :  0.  46  : 
3-4  with  Lu.  1 ;  51-2  :  G.  48  ;  5-6  with  John  1 ;  1,  2,  18.  And,  in 
particular,  many  phrases,  ideas,  and  modes  of  expression  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse ;  as,  in  what  is  said  of  the 
four  archangels  in  G.  40  from  iv-vi :  in  C.  47 ;  1  ss.  from  vi ;  9  :  xi ; 
16-18  :  of  "  the  book  of  the  living"  in  G.  47 ;  3  from  xx  ;  12  :  in  C. 
48 ;  9  from  xiv ;  10 :  in  0.  50 ;  1  from  xx ;  13 :  perhaps  in  such 
phrases  as  "  Son  of  man,"  "  Son  of  woman,"  "  my  Son  :"  and  in  many 
others,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  or  for  which  I  must  refer 
to  Stuart's  Com,  p.  50  ss. 

Assuming  then,  as  I  think  we  may  safely  do,  that  the  author  of 
Enoch  was  a  Christianized  Jew,  who  wrote  after,  but  not  long  after 
S.  John,  and  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  he  may  be 
considered  to  have  furnished  us  with  the  general  view  taken  of  that 
work  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  doubt,  without  calling  in  question  the 
inspiration  of  the  book  (22 ;  10),  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  mean- 
ing as  a  whole  was  possessed.  The  vision  before  us  has  apparently  been 
modelled  on  or  in  conformity  with  8.  Johns  sealed  book.  And  hence  it 
affords  strong  grounds  for  believing,  that  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the 
latter  was  pletced  at  the  creation,  and  that  it  had  a  terminus  ad  quern  soon 
after  the  author's  time  assigned  to  it.  This  Vision,  also,  in  parallel- 
ism with  the  lamb's  opening  the  seals,  exhibits  Christ  as  the  Medi- 
ator who  acts  throughout,  and  who  records  in  "  books"  all  the  actions 
of  men.  These  are  made  "sealed  books,"  until  the  final  day  of 
reckoning.  Yet  an  account  is  given  in  at  certain  epochs  to  "  the 
Lord  of  spirits,''  apparently  with  reference  to  the  periodical  beatifica- 
tion of  the  souls  of  the  saints.  Again,  Christ  is  introduced  under  dif- 
ferent characters ;  for  I  doubt  not,  that  it  is  he  who  is  '  the  Lord  of 
the  sheep,'  the  registrar  of  the  shepherds'  conduct,  the  intercessor  on 
behalf  of  the  sheep,  and  '  the  bom  of  the  dabela.'  The  four  kingdoms 
also,  and  the  progressive  aggressions  of  the  Boman  power,  and  its 
exceeding  the  four  in  respect  of  oppression  of  God's  people,  are  all 
brought  to  view,  just  as  I  shall  deduce  them  from  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse.  The  first  or  Babylonian  destruction  is  brought  into  due 
contrast  with  the  second  or  Boman,  just  as  it  is  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Turn  we  now  to  another  somewhat  similar  scheme  of  Enoch's,  con- 
tained in  C.  xcii.     The  following  is  an  abstract  of  it. 

'  Enoch  spake  from  a  book,  and  said ;  Concerning  the  children  of 
righteousness,  the  elect  of  the  world,  the  plant  of  righteousness  [be- 
lievers in  Christ]  will  I  speak.  /  have  been  bom  the  seventh  in  the 
first  week.       In  the  second  week  great  wickedness  shaU  arise.        ["  The 
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wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth  :"  Ge.  6 ;  5.]  The  end 

of  the  first  [world]  shall  take  place ;  and  he  shall  execute  the  decree 
upon  sinners.  [^The  Deluge']  In  the  third  week  a  man  of  the  plant 
of  righteous  judgment  shall  be  selected  [the  Call  of  Abraham]  ;  and 
after  him  the  plant  of  righteousness  shall  come  for  ever.  ["  If  ye  be 
Christ's,  ye  are  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs,  &c."]  In  the  fourth  week 
the  visions  of  the  holy  and  the  righteous  shall  be  seen  [dreams  of 
Joseph  and  others],  the  order  of  generation  after  generation  [the 
genealogies  of  the  tribes],  and  an  habitation  shall  be  made  for  tHem 
[in  Canaan  after  the  Exode].  In  the  fifth  loeek  the*  house  of  glory 
[the  Temple]  and  of  dominion  ["  the  king's  house"]  shall  be  erected. 
In  the  sixth  week  all  those  who  are  in  it  shall  be  darkened,  the  hearts 
of  all  of  them  shall  be  forgetful  of  wisdom  [the  schism  and  apostasy 
of  Israel  and  Judah],  and  in  it  shall  a  man  [Elijah]  ascend.  The 
house  of  dominion  shall  be  burnt  with  fire  [the  first  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem] ;  and  all  the  race  of  the  elect  root  shall  be  dispersed  [the 
captivity].  In  the  seventh  toeek  a  perverse  generation  [the  Eomans] 
shall  arise,  abundant  shall  be  its  deeds,  and  all  its  deeds  perverse. 
The  righteous  [believers  in  Christ]  shall  be  selected  from  the  plant 
of  everlasting  righteousness ;  and  to  them  shall  be  given  the  seven- 
fold doctrine  of  his  whole  creation.  Afterwards  there  shall  be 
another  week,  the  eighth  of  righteousness,  to  which  shall  be  given  a 
sword  to  execute  judgment  and  justice  upon  all  oppressors.  [In  this 
sentence  the  writer  enters  upon  the  future,  and  appears  to  have  in 
view  what  is  symbolized  in  Rev.  19 ;  11-21.]  Sinners  shall  be  de- 
livered up  into  the  hands  of  the  righteous,  who  during  its  completion 
shall  acquire  habitations  by  their  righteousness,  and  the  house  of  the 
great  King  shall  be  established  for  celebrations  for  ever.  [The 
first  resurrection,  enthronization,  and  reign  with  Christ  of  Rev.  20 ; 
4-6.]  In  the  ninth  week  shall  the  judgment  of  righteousness  [the 
judgment  of  Rev.  20;  4]  be  revealed  to  the  whole  world.  Every 
work  of  the  ungodly  shall  disappear  from  the  earth :  the  world  shall 
be  marked  out  for  destruction:  and  all  men  shall  be  on  the  look-out 
for  integrity,  [A  description  of  the  millennial  state.]  On  the 
seventh  day  of  the  tenth  week  [t.c.,  at  the  termination  of  the  7000  years] 
there  shall  be  an  everlasting  judgment,  which  shall  be  executed  upon 
the  Watchers  [the  judgment  of  Rev.  20;  11-15].  The  former 
heaven  shall  pass  away:  a  new  heaven  shall  appear;  and  all  the 
celestial  powers  shine  with  sevenfold  splendour  for  ever  [cp.  Rev. 
21 ;  1].  Afterwards  there  shall  be  many  weeks  ["  the  ages  of 
ages"],  which  shall  eternally  exist  in  righteousness :  neither  shall  sin 
be  named  there  for  ever  and  ever'  [cp.  Rev.  21 ;  27  :  22  ;  5]. 

Laurence  says ;  "  In  the  mode  of  reckoning  here  adopted,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  day  stands  for  a  hundred  years  ;  so  that  consequently  a 
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week  is  made  to  express  a  period  of  seven  hundred  years."  In  con- 
formity with  this  view,  he  and  Murray  arrange  the  chronology  of  the 
whole  in  periods  of  700  yecirs.  Now  this  is  clearly  erroneous.  If, 
instead  of  being  guided  by  the  above  hypothesis,  they  had  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  contents  of  the  several  portions,  they  must  have  seen,  that 
the  author  could  not  have  contemplated  such  a  chronological  distribu- 
tion into  periods  of  uniform  length.  The  events  had  in  view  under 
the  first  six  weeks  are  described  with  sufficient  clearness  to  leave  no 
doubt,  that  they  are  such  as  I  have  indicated.  And  it  will  be  found, 
that,  on  a  scheme  which  assigns  700  years  to  each  week,  the  events 
will  not  accord  with  their  dates  in  the  history  according  to  either  the 
Hebrew  or  the  LXX  chronology.  The  truth  is,  that  the  author  has 
assumed,  as  his  starting-point,  the  7,000  years  duration  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.  The  number  seven  has  probably  suggested  the  dis- 
tribution into  weeks.  This  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  t^n  sjrmbo- 
lical  periods;  but  with  no  intention  of  equalizing  the  historical 
periods, — much  less,  of  carrying  the  reckoning  so  far  as  to  days. 
When  the  seventh  day  is  mentioned,  it  is  merely  as  the  last  day,  just 
as  the  tenth  week  is  the  last  week.  So  that,  when  it  is  said ;  ^  On  the 
seventh  day  of  the  tenth  week  there  shall  be  an  everlasting  judgment,' 
the  meaning  is  merely,  that  the  judgment  shall  take  place  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  seven  millennia. — Stuart  was  of  opinion,  that,  in 
the  seventh  week,  '  the  corruption  of  exiled  Jews,  and  the  conspicuous 
piety  of  a  part  of  them,'  were  had  in  view;  and  in  the  eighth  Judas 
Maccabaeus  and  the  restoration  of  Jewish  worship  and  privileges. 
But  to  me  it  has  seemed  more  probable  (especially  on  comparing  ve. 
2),  that  in  the  former  a  new  religion,  conveying  perfect  instruction 
respecting  God's  ways  in  Providence  and  Grace,  is  spoken  of.  If  so, 
this  must  be  the  Christian  religion  :  and  then  the  eighth  week  must 
relate  to  a  time  after  Christ. 

With  the  foregoing  scheme  we  may  properly  compare  the  parable  of 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard ;  for  in  it  the  same  system  of  ages  is  re- 
presented, though  on  a  different  scale.  The  twelve  hours  stand  for 
the  twelve  half  millennia,  which  compose  the  labour-period  of  the 
Jewish  mystery.  The  third  hour  of  the  day  will  correspond  to  a.m. 
1500;  and  a.m.  1487  is  the  LXX  date  of  Enoch's  translation.  So 
that  those  called  at  the  third  hour  will  represent  the  converts  of 
Enoch's  preaching.  Similarly,  those  called  at  the  sixth  hour  (circa 
A.M.  3000)  may  symbolize  those,  who  were  instructed  by  Job's  ex- 
ample and  experience.  The  ninth  hour  will  terminate  at  the  date  of 
Elijah's  prophesying  and  translation.  The  eleventh  hour  will  close 
at  A.M.  5500, — the  LXX  date  of  Christ's  birth,  and  which  may  be 
accounted  the  epoch  of  the  calling  of  the  apostles. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  two  passages  in  4  Ezra  xi-xii  and 
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xiv,  which  are  of  considerable  interest  in  connexion  with  my  view  of 
the  Apocalypse.  But,  as  the  whole  work  is  replete  with  allusions, 
which  bear  more  or  less  on  my  exposition,  I  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
give  a  summary  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 

In  the  Introduction  (i-ii,  which  I  see  no  sufficient  grounds  for  not 
receiving  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  work),  Ezra  introduces  himself  as 
having  a  commission  given  to  him  by  the  Lord  to  show  to  His  people, 
that  the  calamities,  which  have  come  upon  their  nation,  are  judgments 
for  their  rebellious  and  ungrateful  conduct.  The  Lord  recites  the 
chief  events  of  their  history  in  order  to  prove  how  much  Ho  had  done 
for  them.  He  '  would  have  gathered  them,  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,*  but  now  their  *  house  is  desolate.'  He  goes 
on,  C.  1 ;  35  ss. ;  "  Your  houses  will  I  give  to  a  people  that  shall 
come,  which,  not  having  heard  of  me,  yet  shall  believe  me,  ...  I 
take  to  witness  the  grace  of  the  people  to  come,  whose  little  ones 
rejoice  in  gladness ;  and,  though  they  have  not  seen  me,  .  .  .  yet  in 
spirit  they  believe."  The  mother  of  the  ancient  people  is  next  repre- 
sented as  a  widow  and  forsaken,  and  as  casting  off  her  children,  C.  2  ; 
2  ss.  The  Lord  then  adopts  in  their  place  "  mt  people,"  for  whom 
'  the  kingdom  and  the  everlasting  tabernacles  are  prepared.'  The 
"  mother  "  [the  Church]  is  called  upon  to  embrace  her  new  children ; 
for  whom  twelve  trees,  twelve  fountains,  and  seven  mighty  mountains 
(Re.  17 ;  9 :  22 ;  2)  have  been  prepared.  Then  follow  sundry  New 
Testament  precepts,  after  which  a  division  is  marked  at  ve.  33.  Ezra 
in  his  own  person  next  calls  upon  the  heathen  to  look  for  their  "  shep- 
herd ;  for  HE  is  nigh  at  handy  that  shall  come  in  the  end  of  the  age'^  "  I 
testify  my  Saviour  openly."  "  Behold  the  number  of  those  that  he 
sealed  for  the  feast  of  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and  have  received  glorious  gar- 
ments J*  "  I  Esdras  saw  upon  the  Mount  Sion  a  great  people,  whom  I 
could  not  number,  and  they  all  praised  the  Lord  with  songs.  And  in 
the  midst  of  them,  there  was  a  young  man  of  a  high  stature,  taller 
than  all  the  rest,  and  upon  every  one  of  their  heads  he  set  crowns, 
&c.  (Ee.  14 ;  1  ss.).  And  I  asked  the  angel ;  Sir,  who  are  these  ?  And 
he  said  to  me  ;  These  be  they,  that  have  put  off  the  mortal  clothing, 
and  put  on  the  immortal.  And  this  is  the  son  of  God,  whom  they 
confessed  in  the  world.  Now  are  they  crowned,  and  receive  palms 
(Re.  7  ;  9  ss.).  Then  the  angel  said  unto  me ;  Gro  thy  way,  and  tell 
my  people,  &c."  [Thus  the  introduction,  while  having  a  reference  to, 
is  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  work.  It  manifestly  intimates 
what  the  subject  of  the  work  will  be,  viz.,  the  casting  away  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  grafting  of  ihe  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  God.  The 
two  mysteries  are  plainly  brought  into  contrast.  As  to  the  references 
to  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and  to  the  Apocalypse  in  particular, 
they  seem  to  be  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.    And  in  the  above,  as 
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well  as  in  the  subsequent  allusions  to  the  Babylonian  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  an  eye  appears  to  have  been  had  to  the  Eoman.  It  can- 
not  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  throughout,  that  the  real  Babylon 
is  brought  to  view  only  as  a  symbol  of  the  mystical  Babylon.  In 
mentioning  Malachi,  among  the  twelve  prophets,  who  should  be 
guides  for  the  rising  people,  the  author  seems  to  have  forgotten, 
either  that  he  was  writing  in  the  character  of  Ezra,  or  that  Malachi 
lived  long  after  Ezra's  time.] 

First  division. — The  symbolical  allegory  opens  thus  (0.  iii)  ;  "  In  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of  the  city,  I  was  in  Babylon."  [The 
ruin  of  the  first  city  was  in  b.o.  587 :  the  real  Ezra's  commission  is 
dated  457 :  difference  130  y.  May  it  not  be  inferred  from  the  glaring 
discrepancy,  that  the  author  has  chosen  to  substitute  his  own  era  in 
relation  to  the  second  ruin  of  the  city,  viz.,  a.d.  100,  for  that  of  Ezra, 
in  order  to  intimate  mystically,  what  was  the  Babylon  he  really  had 
in  view.  If  so,  the  time  of  his  writing  synchronized  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  dynasty  of  GaBsars  ?]  From  contemplating  "  the  desola- 
tion of  Sion,  and  the  wealth  of  them  that  dwelt  in  Babylon,"  Ezra 
is  led  to  utter  complaints  and  to  question  the  Lord's  dealings.  The 
thoughts  are  carried  back  (as  we  have  seen  was  the  practice  in  similar 
productions)  to  the  creation.  Adam's  original  purity,  and  the  fall  of 
man  in  him,  Noah  and  the  flood,  Abraham  and  the  covenant  made 
with  him,  the  choice  of  Jacob,  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  the  giving 
of  the  Law  are  recited.  The  mention  of  the  latter  leads  to  the  intro- 
duction of  "  the  first  Adam"  (of  course  implying  the  second),  and  to 
a  plain  allusion  to  Bom.  8  ;  8  ss.  ^'  So  the  times  passed  away,  and 
the  years  were  brought  to  an  end"  [during  which  there  was  no  city  or 
temple].  '  Then  thou  didst  command  David  to  build  a  city  and  to 
offer  incense.'  But  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  their  inbred  cor- 
ruption doing  wickedly,  their  city  was  destroyed.  [Here  we  are 
brought  to  the  actual  starting-point,  as  the  repetition  of  "  the  thirtieth 
year"  intimates.  In  the  comparison  between  Babylon  and  Zion  which 
follows,  the  Roman  destruction  is  doubtless  alluded  to.  The  senti- 
ments are  such  as  might  well  be  felt  by  a  Jewish  Christian  (such  an 
one  as  Paul), — especially  seeing  how  generally  the  Christians  were 
regarded  by  the  heathen  as  being  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  and  how  greatly 
those  of  Palestine  suffered  in  the  war.] — In  C.  iv  Uriel  is  sent  to 
show  Ezra  his  incompetency  to  fathom  the  ways  of  God.  This  he 
does  by  proposing  three  questions  and  a  parable.  In  reply,  Ezra  pro- 
poses the  great  question  of  the  book  ;"  Wherefore  is  Israel  given  up  as 
a  reproach  to  the  heathen,"  &c.  To  which  the  answer  is ;  '^  If  the 
place  where  the  evil  is  sown  [the  Dispensation  of  law,  under  which  the 
corruption  first  "  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam"  remained  uncured, — if 
this]  pass  not  away,  then  cannot  it  [the  Gospel]  come  that  is  soicm  with 
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good.''  Ezra  having  asked ;  "  How  and  when  shall  these  things  come 
to  pass  ?*'  the  angel  answers ;  .  .  .  '  Did  not  the  souls  also  of  the 
righteous  ask ;  .  .  .  When  cometh  our  reward  ?  And  Uriel  answered, 
When  the  number  of  seeds  is  filled  in  you*  [an  answer  apparently 
equivalent  to,  '  When  the  number  of  your  brethren  is  completed,*  cp. 
Re.  6 ;  10,  11].  He  then  tells  Ezra  in  effect,  that  God  had  affixed  a 
limit  to  the  time, — "  the  time  of  the  harvest"  (cp.  Re,  14 ;  15)  which 
could  not  possibly  be  exceeded,  and  that  the  days  which  remained, 
compared  to  the  time  that  had  gone  by,  would  be  but  as  the  few 
scattered  drops  to  a  copious  sbower  which  has  passed  over.  He  is 
not  empowered  to  tell  Ezra,  whether  he  may  live  to  see  the  end  ;  but 
of  the  tokens  of  what  shall  hapj>en  he  may  tell  him  in  part.  [Doubtless, 
in  the  *  giving  over  of  the  people  whom  Thou  hast  loved  unto  ungodly 
nations,*  the  calamities  which  attended  the  Roman  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem are  really  had  in  view.] — C.  v.  *  As  concerning  the  signs  ["  of 
thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  world:**  Mt.  24;  3],  the  days  come, 
that  they  which  dwell  upon  the  earth  [Rev.  13 ;  8,  <fec.]  shall  be  taken 
in  great  number,  .  .  .  But  iniquity  shall  increase  [Mt.  24;  12].  The 
land  .  .  .  shalt  thou  see  wasted  suddenly  [by  the  Romans].  If  thou 
livest,  thou  shalt  see  after  the  third  trumpet^  that  the  sun  shall  sud- 
denly shine  again  in  the  night,  and  the  moon  thrice  in  the  day. 
[What  third  trumpet,  but  that  of  Re.  8  ;  10  can  be  meant  ?  Is  there 
not  some  allusion  to  the  sun  and  moon  of  John's  fourth  trumpet  ?] 
Then  shall  happen  fearful  prodigies.*  [Those  mentioned  are  similar 
to  those  of  which  Christ  prophesied  (Mt.  24 ;  6,  7,  24,  29),  and  of  which 
Josephus  (Wars  VI.  v.  3)  writes.] — ^At  ve.  13  the  end  of  the  first  night's 
vision  of  *  the  signs  *  is  marked,  and  tlie  first  seven  days  fast  prescribed. 

Second  division. — With  ve.  23  begins  Ezra*s  second  argument  to 
show,  that  God  has  not  dealt  justly  with  Israel  in  casting  them  off, 
and  *  scattering  His  only  one  people  among  many.'  In  ve.  31  Uriel 
comes  to  instruct  him,  and  asks  ;  '  Canst  thou  love  Israel  better  than 
He  that  made  them?*  Ezra  answers;  ^  No,  Lord;  but  .  .  .  I  labour 
to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  understand  part  of 
His  judgment.*  The  Lord  shows  him  by  similitudes,  that  he  cannot ; 
and  then  answers  his  argument,  that  the  perfect  way  might  have  been 
introduced  at  once  instead  of  by  slow  and  painful  stages,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  ''  our  mother  [the  Church  of  Grod],  of  whom  thou  hast 
told  me  that  she  is  young  [i.e.,  as  the  Church  of  Christ],  draweth  now 
nigh  unto  age  [i.e.,  as  the  Jewish  Church].*'  Ezra  asks  to  be  shown 
"  hy  whom  thon  visitest  thy  creature." — C.  vi.  The  Lord  answers,  that 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  [Rev.  13 ;  8],  He,  and  He  alone, 
decreed  and  made  all  things,  and  by  Him  alone  will  they  be  ended. 
[Hence  it  is  evident  that  by  Uriel,  the  Lord,  is  meant  Christ,  the 
Creator  and  Mediator :  so  that  Christ  is  here  symbolized  by  an  angel.] 
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Ezra  inquires ;  *  When  shall  be  the  end  of  the  first  [Dispensation],  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next?'  The  only  answer  is,  That  Esau  and 
Jacob  at  their  birth,  when  the  hand  of  Jacob  held  the  heel  of  Esau, 
are  a  figure  [of  the  two  Mysteries  :  cp.  Ga.  4  ;  22  ss.].  For  Esau  is  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  Jacob  the  beginning  of  it  that  followeth.  At 
ve.  12  Ezra  asks  to  be  shown  "  the  end  of  the  signs,'*  It  is  given  him 
to  stand  on  a  spot  unmoved  [the  Christian  Church]  in  a  great  earth- 
quake [the  overthrow  of  Judaism],  and  to  hear  a  mighty  sounding 
voice,  and  "  the  sound  of  it  was  like  the  sound  of  many  waters"  [Re. 
14 ;  2  :  19 ;  6],  and  it  said ;  *  The  days  come,  that  I  will  begin  to 
visit  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  make  inquisition  of  them, 
and  when  the  affliction  of  Sion  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  when  the 
world  [the  Mystery]  that  shall  begin  to  vanish  away  shall  be  finished 
(Re.  10 ;  7),  then  will  I  show  these  signs :  the  books  shall  be  opened 
before  the  firmament,  &c,  [cp.  Re.  20  ;  11  ss.].  A  recital  of  prodigies 
follows  similar  to  those  before ;  and  on  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet 
[qu.  the  seventh  ?]  we  are  evidently  brought  again  to  the  scenes  of  the 
Roman  invasion  (as  in  Mt.  xxiv),  and  to  the  substitution  of  Chris- 
tianity for  Judaism.  ^  Whoso  remaineth  shall  see  my  salvation,  and 
the  end  of  your  world.  Evil  shall  be  put  out.  Faith  shall  flourish. 
Corruption  shall  be  overcome.  The  truth  .  .  .  shall  be  declared.' — 
In  ve.  31  Ezra  is  promised  to  be  told  greater  things  by  day,  if  he  will 
fast  again  seven  days.  He  is  warned,  "  not  with  the  times  that  are 
past  to  think  vain  things"  [i.e,,  to  entertain  Jewish  prejudices].  And 
thus  the  second  Vision  ends. 

Third  division. — Ezra  prepares  himself  by  a  second  fast  of  seven 
days  for  a  third  Vision.  [The  clause  (vi ;  35),  "  that  I  might  fulfil 
the  three  weeks  which  he  told  me,"  shows,  that  a  week  is  to  be. 
reckoned  between  the  Introduction  and  the  Allegory ;  ^nd  thus  proves 
the  genuineness  of  the  former.]  In  his  third  address  or  soliloquy, 
Ezra  recites  the  seven  days  work  of  creation  in  order  to  show,  that 
the  world  was  made  ^^for  our  sakesJ'  Seeing,  then,  he  argues,  that 
'  thou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakes,  and  as  for  the  other  people  who 
also  come  of  Adam,  thou  hast  said  that  they  are  nothing,  but  be 
as  spittle,  why  are  we  thy  people  given  into  their  hands  ?  Why  do 
we  not  possess  an  inheritance  with  the  world  ?  how  long  shall  this 
last  ?' — C.  vii.  The  angel  returns  and  shows  Ezra  by  similitudes,  that 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  prepare  good  things  for  men,  unless  a 
way  had  been  opened  for  their  attainment, — that  Adam's  transgres- 
sion rendered  necessary  such  a  preparatory  Dispensation^ — and  that 
he  must '  consider  the  thing  that  is  to  come  [Christianity]  rather  than 
that  which  is  present'  [Judaism].  Again,  he  shows  Ezra,  that  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  are  treated  according  to  their  deserts. 
[Then  he  proceeds  to  a  more  explicit  revelation.]     "  Lo,  the  lime 
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shall  come,  that  these  signs  which  I  have  told  thee  shall  come  to  pass; 
and  the  bride  shall  appear  (Re.  19 ;  7),  and  the  coming  forth  shall  be 
seen,  that  now  is  withdrawn  from  the  earth.  .  .  .  For  my  son  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  and  those  with  him  shall  be  made  glad  in  400  years. 
After  this  my  son  the  Christ  shall  die,  and  all  who  breathe.  The 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven  days,  like  as  in  the 
first  beginning.  [Here  we  again  reach  the  epoch  of  Re.  xx,  and  have, 
perhaps,  a  type  of  the  Ages  of  a  new  Mystery.]  After  seven  days, 
the  world  that  yet  awaketh  not  shall  be  raised  up,  and  all  that  is  cor- 
rupt shall  perish.  The  earth  shall  deliver  th^  dead,  and  Hades  the 
souls.  The  Most  High  shall  appear  on  his  judgment  throne.  Right- 
eousness, truth,  and  faith  shall  alone  endure,  and  sin  for  ever  cease. 
[Here  comes  in  the  passage  from  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic.  The 
abrupt  transition  without  it,  equally  with  the  natural  sequence  when 
it  is  inserted,  prove  its  genuineness.]  Sinners  shall  be  consigned  to 
the  abyss.  Paradise  shall  appear  in  its  glory.  A  hebdomad  of  years 
is  the  appointed  number  of  these  things.  [Perhaps  the  meaning  may 
be,  that  seven  mystical  years,  eaxsh  containing  1000  common  years,  is 
the  appointed  duration  of  the  existing  state  of  things.]  God  has 
ordained  two  toorlda"  [  =  Mysteries].  Then  follow  reasonings  on  the 
doom  of  the  wicked,  and  inquiries  respecting  the  future  state.  Ezra 
asks,  whether  prayers  for  the  dead  are  lawful.  He  is  told,  that  they 
are  useless.  He  replies  [Here  the  received  text  resumes,  ve.  36]  ; 
Abraham  and  others  interceded  for  the  wicked,  and  why  should  not  in- 
tercession for  the  dead  be  allowed  ?  The  answer  is,  that  this  life  is  a 
state  of  probation  ;  not  so,  the  next.  '  Then  I  said.  This  is  my  first  and 
last  saying^  that  it  had  been  better  not  to  have  given  the  earth  unto  Adam  ; 
or  else,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinning,  ...  0  Adam,  thou  art  not 
fallen  alone  ;  but  we  all  that  come  of  thee  (Rom.  5 ;  18).  What  profit 
is  it  to  us,  that  immortal  life  is  proposed  to  us ;  whereas  we  have 
done  the  works  that  bring  death  ?'  Ezra,  however,  ends  by  admitting 
the  great  goodness,  do.  of  Grod. — C.  viii  is  a  dialogue  on  the  text, 
*^  Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen,"  Ezra  argues,  that,  as  God  dis- 
poses all  things  according  to  his  pleasure,  He  might  save  all,  especially 
his  chosen  people.  For  them  Ezra  intercedes,  and  is  in  part  accepted. 
He  is  told,  that  they  who  have  sinned  acted  as  free  agents,  and  con- 
sequently deserve  to  be  punished.  "  And  therefore  is  my  judgment 
now  at  hand.^*  Ezra  replies ;  *  Now  hast  thou  showed  me  the  wonders 
thou  wilt  do  in  the  last  times  ;  but  at  what  time  thou  hast  not  showed 
me?' — C.  ix.  The  angel  answers;  *Whei>  thou  seest  part  of  ihe 
signs  past  of  which  I  told  thee, — when  there  shall  he  seen  earthquakes 
and  uproars  [Mt.  24 ;  7],  then  shalt  thou  understand,  that  the  Most 
High  spake  of  thoBO  things  from  the  beginning.  Every  one  that 
shall  be  saved  by  .  .  faith,  shall  see  my  salvation ;  for  I  have  sanc- 
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tified  them  from  the  beginning'  [Eev.  13 ;  8].  Ezra  complains  again, 
that  more  perish  than  are  saved.  He  is  told,  that  this  arises  from 
man's  corrupted  heart,  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Lord  to 
select  in  the  first  instance  '  a  grape  of  the  cluster ^  and  a  plant  of  a  great 
people^  and  to  let  the  multitude  perish.'  In  conclusion,  further  com- 
munications  are  promised  if  he  will,  not  now  fast,  but  go 'into  a  field, 
where  no  house  is  builded,  and  eat  only  fiowers  for  seven  days.  [This 
seems  io  be  an  intimation  of  the  coming  of  a  new  and  better  state  of 
things.] 

Fowrih  division, — ^At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  Ezra,  sitting  on 
the  grass,  begins  to  address  the  Lord  again  (ix ;  27).  *  Unlike,'  says 
he,  '  to  the  custom  in  other  cases,  the  Legal  dispensation  periaheth  not 
with  those  who  received  itJ  And  when  I  spake  thus,  I  beheld  a  woman 
in  deep  affliction.  She  told  me;  *I  was  barren  thirty  years,  when 
God  gave  me  a  son. — Ch.  x.  On  his  wedding-night  he  died.  I  fled 
from  the  city,  and  intend  to  fast  here,  until  I  die.'  Then  I  reproved 
her  for  grieving  thus  for  one  son,  when  Sion  our  mother  is  full  of  all 
heaviness,  and  much  humbled.  I  said  ;  '  If  thou  shalt  acknowledge 
the  determination  of  God  to  be  just,  thou  shalt  receive  thy  s<m  again  in 
time,  and  be  commended.'  But  she  refused  to  be  comforted.  So  I 
proceeded  further  to  console  her  by  the  consideration  of  the  greater 
adversities  of  Sion, — '  our  sanctuary  laid  waste ^  our  altar  broken  down^ 
our  temple  destroyed,  dbc. ;  and,  which  is  greatest  of  all,  the  seal  of 
Sion  hath  lost  her  honour,  for  she  is  delivered  to  them  that  hate  us. 
Wherefore,  put  away  thy  sorrows,  and  the  Highest  shall  give  thee 
rest.'  And  while  I  talked  with  her,  lo,  her  countenance  on  a  sudden 
glistened  exceedingly.  With  a  cry,  at  which  the  earth  shook,  she 
vanished  ;  and  a  vast  city  appeared  in  her  stead.  I  fell  as  one  dead, 
when  Uriel  came  and  raised  me  up  (Be.  1 ;  17).  He  thus  interpreted 
the  Vision.  '  The  woman  was  Sion  \i.e,  the  Church  of  God  ;  first,  as 
under  the  Law,  and  personified  in  Ezra  himself  and  his  conduct ;  and 
then,  as  exhibited  in  perfection  in  the  Evangelic  Jerusalem,]  as  a 
city  builded.  [The  woman's  30  years'  barrenness  represented  pri- 
marily the  30  years  preceding  Solomon's  building  the  temple;  but 
these  probably  were  meant  to  stand  for  the  3000  years,  during  which 
there  was  no  ^  house  of  God.']  The  bearing  of  a  son  was  Solomon's 
building  the  city  and  temple.  The  nourishing  meant  the  inhabita- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  son's  death  stood  for  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  great  end  of  the  Vision  was  to  console  thee  by  showing 
thee  Zion's  glorious  state  [under  the  Gospel]?  "  Therefore  I  com- 
manded thee  to  go  into  the  field,  where  no  foundaiion  of  any  city  was. 
For,  in  the  place  wherein  the  Highest  heginneth  to  show  His  city,  there 
can  no  man's  building  be  able  to  stand."  '  Therefore  fear  not ;  but 
go  see  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  the  building  [of  God],  as  much  as 
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thine  eyes  be  able  to  see ;  and  then  shalt  thou  hear  as  much  as  thine 
ears  may  comprehend.  To-morrow  at  night  shall  the  Highest  show 
thee  Visions  of  the  high  things,  which  the  Highest  will  do  to  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth  in  the  last  days'  [of  the  Law]. 

Fifth  division. — Cs.  xi-xii.    Ezra  accordingly  sees  a  Vision,  which, 
with  its  interpretation  by  the  angel,  wad  as  follows.     There  came  up 
from  the  sea  [cp.  Re.  13;  1]  an  eagle,  which  had  ttoelve  feathered 
wings,  eigM  contrary  feathers  or  little  wings,  and  three  heads.     This 
eagle  represented  the  kingdom,  which  was  seen  in  the  Vision  of 
Daniel,  but  was  not  expounded  to  him  : — that  which  remained  of  the 
four  beasts,  that  is,  the  fourth,  which  overcame  all  the  previous  beasts, 
and  had  power  over  the  world  with  great  fearfulness  and  much  oppres- 
sion.    The  feathers  or  wings  and  the  heads  represented  kings,  who 
ruled  in  succession  [though  some  of  the  eight  seem  to  have  been  in 
part  contemporaneous  with  the  others].     First,  the  twelve  reigned,  of 
whom  the  second  reigned  longer  than  any  other,  insomuch  that  none 
attained  to  the  half  of  his  time.     Then  there  came  a  voice,  not  from 
the  heads,  but  from  the  midst  of  the  body  of  the  eagle,  which  said  to 
the  feathers ;  Watch  not  all  at  once,  but  in  turns.     This  voice  sig- 
nified, that,  after  the  time  of  that  kingdom,  there  should  arise  great 
strivings,  and  it  should  stand  in  peril  of  falling;    nevertheless  it 
should  not  then  fall,  but  should  be  restored  again  to  his  beginning. 
In  process  of  time  the  feathers  that  followed  [meaning  apparently  the 
eight]  stood  up  on  the  right  side ;  and  some  of  them  ruled,  and  some 
were  set  up,  but  ruled  not.     The  time  of  the  eight,  who  arose  '  in 
him,'  was  but  small.  After  this  the  twelve  feathers  appeared  no  more, 
nor  the  [first]  two  little  feathers,  which  perished  the  middle  time  ap- 
proaching :  and  there  was  no  more  upon  the  eagle's  body,  but  three 
heads  that  rested,  and  six  little  wings.    Then  saw  I  also,  that  two 
little  feathers  divided  themselves  from  the  six,  and  remained  under 
the  head  that  was  upon  the  right  side  ;  for  the  four  continued  in  their 
place.     [In  G.  12 ;  21,  ''four  shall  be  kept  until  their  end  begin  to 
approach ;  but  two  shall  be  kept  unto  the  end."]   And  lo,  the  feathers 
that  were  under  the  wing,  thought  to  set  up  themselves  and  to  have 
the  rule.     One  was  set  up,  but  shortly  it  appeared  no  more.     And  the 
second  was  sooner  away  than  the  first.     And  when  the  two  that  re- 
mained thought  to  reign,  the  middle  and  greatest  head  (which  was 
joined  by  the  two  others)  devoured  them.     And  this  head  put  the 
whole  earth  in  fear,  and  ruled  with  much  oppression.     But  suddenly 
it  appeared  no  more.     Then  the  two  heads  which  remained  ruled  in 
like  sort.     And  lo,  the  head  on  the  right  side  devoured  that  on  the 
left.     These  three  heads  signified,  that,  in  his  last  days  the  Most 
High  shall  raise  up  three  kingdoms,  and  they  shall  nile  over  the 
earth  with  more  oppression  than  any  before  them.    One  of  them 
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shall  die  upon  his  bed,  yet  with  pain :  the  second  shall  be  slain  by  the 
third,  who  at  the  last  shall  fall  by  the  sword  himself.  And  whereas 
thou  sawest  two  feathers  under  the  wings  passing  over  the  head  that 
is  on  the  right  side,  it  signifieth  that  these  are  they,  whom  the 
Highest  hath  kept  unto  their  end  :  this  is  the  small  kingdom  and  full 
of  trouble,  as  thou  sawest. — During  the  life-time  of  the  eagle  there 
came  a  roaring  lion  out  of  the  wood ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Most 
Highest  commanded  it  to  appear  no  more.  And  lo !  the  head  that 
remained,  and  the  four  wings,  and  the  two  that  went  unto  it,  and  set 
themselves  up  to  reign,  and  their  kingdom  was  small  and  full  of 
uproar,  appeared  no  more.  And  the  whole  body  of  the  eagle  was 
burnt.  This  lion  was  the  anointed  One,  whom  the  Highest  hath 
kept  for  them,  and  for  their  wickedness  unto  the  end.  He  shall  set 
them  alive  before  him  in  judgment,  and  shall  rebuke  them.  For  the 
rest  of  my  people  he  shall  deliver  with  mercy,  and  shall  make  them 
joyful  until  the  coming  of  the  day  of  judgment. — The  angel  here 
enjoins  Ezra  to  wait  yet  seven  days  more. 

I^xth  division. — G.  xiii.  After  twice  seven  days  Ezra  sees  another 
Vision.  A  great  wind  blows  on  the  sea,  and  therefrom  comes  a  man 
surrounded  by  the  hosts  of  heaven  [the  Messiah].  A  multitude  of 
men  from  the  four  winds  assemble  to  make  war  upon  him,  but  they 
become  sore  afraid ;  while  he  raises  up  a  great  mountain  [M.  Zion], 
and  takes  his  station  on  it  (cp.  Be.  14;  1 :  19  ;  11  ss.)  He  lifts  not 
up  his  hand  against  them,  but  fire  goes  forth  from  his  mouth,  and 
consumes  them.  Then  he  descends  from  the  mountain,  and  a  great 
multitude  come  to  him,  of  whom  some  were  glad,  and  some  sorry. — 
The  angel  thus  interprets.  '  The  man  from  the  sea  is  he  who  wUl 
liberate  the  creature.  The  fire  from  his  mouth  is  the  destruction,  that 
will  take  place  at  his  coming.  When  the  signs  shall  happen  which 
I  showed  thee  before,  my  s(m  shall  be  revealed,  and  shall  stand  on 
M.  Sion,  and  shall  rebuke  the  nations.  The  peaceful  multitude 
gathered  to  him  are  the  ten  tribes  whom  Salmanasar  carried  captive. — 
After  another  three  days  I  will  tell  thee  wondrous  things.' 

Seventh  division, — Cs.  xiv  ss.  On  the  third  day  the  voice,  which 
spake  to  Moses  from  the  bush,  speaks  to  Ezra  from  a  bush.  '  Hence- 
forth thou  shalt  remain  with  my  Son,  until  the  times,  which  wax  old, 
are  ended.  For  the  world's  duration  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  [the 
Ethiopic  has  ten"] ;  and  ten  parts  and  a  half  are  gone  already.  Now, 
therefore,  set  thine  house  in  order.'  [What  follows  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.] 

We  will  now  proceed  to  advert  to  the  two  passages,  to  which  I 
alluded  at  the  outset. 

The  first  is  the  Vision  of  the  eagle  and  the  lion. 

The  interpretations  which  have  been  given  of  this  Vision  are  as 
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follows. — According  to  Abp.  LaureDce,  the  twelve  wings  represent  the 
first  seven  kings  who  reigned  in  Borne,  and  five  others  who  aspired 
to  dominion  :  the  eight  little  wings  are  persons  who  aimed  at  supreme 
command,  as  Sulpitins,  Marius,  &c. :  the  three  heads  are  Sylla,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Cassar.  According  to  Gfroerer  and  Stuart,  the  twelve  wings 
represent  the  twelve  Geesars,  and  the  eight  "  tributary  and  dependent 
rulers  over  Judea"  or  "  some  of  the  provinces."  According  to  a 
reviewer  of  Stuart  in  the  Churchman* s  Monthly  Review y  1847,  p.  46, 
the  twelve  are  the  Cadsars,  the  feathers  are  the  succeeding  emperors, 
with  two  provincial  generals,  down  to  Severus  and  his  two  sons  (who 
are  the  heads) ;  and  Macrinus  and  his  son  answer  to  the  two  last 
feathers. 

Laurence's  interpretation  may  safely  be  rejected  without  investi- 
gation. That  of  the  reviewer  has  a  strong  point  in  respect  of  the 
beads ;  but  the  history  of  the  emperors  who  followed  the  Caesars  is 
so  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  eight  little  wings,  that  the  latter 
unquestionably  cannot  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  former. 
Stuart's  view  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  on  the  whole,  and  it  has  a 
strong  point  in  the  duration  of  the  second  emperor's  reign ;  but  the 
history  of  the  eight  wings  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  still 
less  can  that  of  the  three  heads.  The  two  last  interpretations  proceed 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  author  of  Ezra  supposed  the  fourth  beast 
of  Daniel  to  symbolize  Rome  under  the  Caesars.  But  I  am  not  satis- 
fied, that  such  was  the  case.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  fourth  beast  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Egypto-Syrian  kingdom ;  and  in  order  to 
show,  that  the  author  may  have  taken  the  same  view,  I  will  offer  the 
following,  as  being  at  least  as  probable  an  interpretation  a^  either  of 
the  foregoing,  though  not  free  from  difficulties.  The  twelve  wings 
may  represent  the  twelve  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  from  Ptolemy  I 
to  Demetrius  II,  these  being  the  kings  that  reigned  with  more  or  less 
authority  over  Judea.  The  time  of  the  great  strivings  will  be  the 
period  of  the  Maccabean  conflicts.  The  eight  little  wings  will  signify 
the  eight  Asmonaeans,  who  subsequently  ruled  over  the  Jews,  *  the 
small  kingdom  and  full  of  trouble'  being  Judea  during  the  contests 
of  the  brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  The  three  heads  will  be 
Sylla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  the  second  of  whom  reduced  Judea  into 
subjection  to  Bome,  deposed  Aristobulus,  and  deprived  Hyrcanus  of 
the  regal  dignity.  On  this  scheme  the  history  of  the  divided  state 
of  the  Grecian  kingdom  is  traced  uninterruptedly  down  to  the  reign, 
in  which  *the  lion'  of  Judah, — ^the  man-child  who  was  to  rule  the 
Gentiles  with  a  rod  of  iron,  came  into  the  world.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  number  of  the  kings  is  the  same  with  that  in  the 
second  division  of  Enoch's  chronological  allegory,  though  the  periods 
are  only  in  the  main  identical. — ^I  do  not  offer  this  scheme  as  being 
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satisfactory ;  for  I  have  been  unable,  after  a  prolonged  investigation 
of  every  hypothesis,  that  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  the  solution  of  the 
riddle,  to  find  any  that  was  not  liable  to  serious  objections.  And,  in 
truth,  the  statements  in  reference  to  the  eight  wings  (if  indeed  only 
eight  are  spoken  of),  and  still  more  those  relating  to  the  three  heads, 
are  so  complicated,  and  those  in  the  explanation  appear  to  be  in  several 
respects  so  incompatible  with  those  in  the  allegory,  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  arrive  at 
a  certain  solution  of  the  whole. 

I  turn,  then,  to  the  other  passage  to  which  I  alluded,  namely,  that 
in  the  seventh  and  last  division  relating  to  the  world's  duration. 

Allusion  is  doubtless  made  in  it  to  the  same  chronological  compu- 
tation, which  has  been  had  in  view  in  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in 
the  vineyard.  By  *  the  world's  duration'  must  be  meant  the  labour- 
day  period -of  the  existing  state  of  things,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  first  six  seals,  and  exclusive  of  ^  the  age  to  come'  or  sabbatical 
period.  To  this  twelve  semi-millennia,  amounting  to  6000  years,  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  assigned.  The  '  ten  and  a  half  parts  which 
have  passed'  will  be  equivalent  to  5250  years.  If,  then,  in  '  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin'  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  (which 
is  the  symbolical  date  of  the  book,  see  C.  3 ;  1),  the  time  past  was 
reckoned  to  be  5250  years,  in  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  by  the 
Romans  (which  may  be  taken  to  be  the  historical  correspondent  to 
the  symbolical  date),  the  world's  age  would  be  5908  years.  This 
brings  the  date  of  writing  to  an  epoch  sufficiently  near  to  the  end  of 
the  6000  years  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  statements,  which  affirm 
or  imply  the  near  expiration  of  that  period  in  the  author's  view. — 
Stuart  expresses  a  confident  opinion,  that  the  reading  of  the  Ethiopio 
version,  viz.y  "  ten  parts,"  instead  of  twelve,  is  the  correct  reading. 
How  he  could  adopt  such  an  opinion,  seeing  that  '  ten  parts  and  a 
half,'  as  a  part  of  the  former,  are  next  spoken  of,  and  that  conse- 
quently such  a  reading  must  involve  the  supposition  of  a  second  error, 
I  cannot  imagine.  More  probably  the  ten  has  been  introduced  by 
some  copyist,  who  had  in  his  mind  the  ten  weeks'  computation  of 
Enoch, 

There  now  remain  only  one  or  two  points  more,  to  which  I  deem 
it  expedient  to  advert  in  this  Introduction. 

The  chronological  computation,  that  ought  to  be  adopted  in  expound- 
ing, is  unquestionably  that  which  the  author  of  the  work  himself  had 
in  view.  This  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  LXX  or  longer  chro- 
nology; since  the  LXX  recension  was  that,  which  was  in  general 
use  at  the  time  that  he  wrote,  and  which  both  he  and  the  other  authors 
of  the  New  Testament  made  use  of,  as  clearly  appears  from  their  quo- 
tations and  references.     And  this  chronology  continued  in  use,  and 
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had  unquestioned  authority  allowed  it,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
expiration  of  the  6000  years,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  long- 
expected  Paradisiacal  millennium,  brought  it  into  disrepute,  and  led 
to  the  substitution  of  the  shorter  Hebrew  reckoning  in  its  place. — 
Various  estimates  of  the  duration  of  the  period  between  the  creation 
and  the  vulgar  era  may  be  made  from  the  data  furnished  in  the  LXX ; 
but  five  and  a  half  millennia  may  be  taken  to  be  in  round  numbers 
the  most  probable  representation  of  it,  and  this  was  the  computation 
adopted  by  Africanus,  Hippolytus,  Ephrem  Syrus,  and  others.  An- 
other half-millennium,  to  make  up  the  6000  years  of  the  six  labour- 
periods,  will  bring  us  to  a.d.  500,  which  may  be  accounted  the  epoch 
of  the  completed  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  northern 
nations.  The  millennium  will  then  terminate  at  a.d.  laOO,  the  epoch 
of  the  great  Reformation  of  the  Christian  Church. — ^And  here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  notice  en  passant  a  remarkable  coincidence.  The 
Alexandrian  computation  places  the  creation  in  b.c.  5502.  The  dis- 
covery of  America,  which  opened  a  new  world  to  Christianity,  wherein 
it  has  made  far  more  rapid  progress  in  the  first  three  centuries  than 
it  made  in  the  same  time  at  its  beginning  in  the  old  world,  took  place 
in  A.D.  1498.  5502  +  1498  =  7000,  tjius  giving  exactly  the  duration 
specified. 

Among  early  Jewish  writers,  who  have  adopted  the  scheme  of  ages 
above  referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  R.  Ketina,  Elias,  Jarchi,  Eliezer, 
Philo,  the  Rabbins  generally  in  the  Oemara ;  and  among  Christians 
Enochy  Esdrasy  Sibylline  Oracles^  Test  XII  Pair.,  Gospel  o/Nicodemus, 
Barnabas,  Methodius,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Hilary,  a  Syriac  poem  of 
the  sixth  century,  Tichonius,  Primasius,  Andreas,  Ansbert,  Haymo. — 
Calmet  states,  that  ^  the  times  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ  have  been 
generally  divided  into  six  ages,'  and  he  gives  the  same  epochs,  that  I 
have  mentioned  above. 

The  following  interpreters  have  supposed,  that  the  sealed  book  had 
reference  wholly  or  partially  to  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  or  Dispensations  :  Hippolytus  (a.d.  230),  Victorinus 
(303),  Tichonius  (400),  Hilary  (429),  Primasius  (550),  Bede  (730), 
Ansbert  (770),  Haymo  (820),  Berengaud  (twelfth  cent.),  Joachim 
(1196),  Bibliander,  Adams.  "  Many  striking  testimonies  from  the 
very  ancient  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  all  of  whom  appear  to 
have  considered  the  sealed  book  to  be  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
may  be  found  in  Adams's  work ;  *  The  opening  of  the  sealed  hook  shown 
to  he  a  symbol  of  a  future  republication  of  the  Old  Testament,^  "  [!  I] 

As  specimens  of  the  endless  variety  of  schemes  and  applications, 
which  have  been  devised  for  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  seven -seal  roll, 
or  for  the  Apocalypse  in  general,  I  subjoin  the  following. — Andreas : 
The  seven-seal  book  is  the  book  of  God's  purposes.     Augustine  and 
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the  old  fathers  considered,  that  the  seals  related  to  the  perL 
the  two  advents.  So  did  Andreas,  Anselm,  and  Chyirasus, 
made  out,  that  the  first  four  seals  reached  from  the  ascension 
judgment :  while  Foxe  and  Faher  have  made  them  relate  to  the  four 
prophetic  empires  :  and  Eiheira  to  the  time  hetween  the  apostle  and 
Trajan.  According  to  Joachim  Abbas  the  sealed  roll  symbolizes  the 
history  between  Abraham  and  Christ,  and  also  that  between  Christ 
and  the  Millennium.  Berengavd  and  Bibliander  interpreted  the  seals 
as  symbolizing  the  events  from  the  creation  to  the  consummation, 
and  with  them  the  trumpets  and  vials  are  each  parallel :  Frere,  the 
seals  as  denoting  judgments  on  Western  Eome ;  the  trumpets  on 
Eastern  Home.  BulUnger  considered  the  sealed  roll  to  relate  to  the 
period  between  John's  time  and  a.d.  1557:  Nicholas  de  Lyra  and 
Bale,  to  the  history  of  Christendom  to  the  end :  Brightman,  to  the 
political  history  from  Trajan  to  Constantino  :  Davhuz,  to  the  Gospel : 
Lotoman,  to  a.d.  95—323  ;  Abavzit,  Harenherg,  Herder,  Hartwig,  and 
ZuUig,  to  the  Jews  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  According  to 
Parens  the  first  six  seals  relate  to  Church  history  from  Christ  to  the 
judgment :  according  to  Fyle,  to  Pagan  Rome  from  a.d.  33  to  312  : 
according  to  Todd,  to  the  signs  and  circumstances  of  Christ's  second 
advent.  Todd  affirms,  that  the  sealed  book  represents  Christ's  inves- 
titure as  judge :  Burgh,  that  it  is  the  title-deed  of  Christ's  inheritance  : 
Wetstein,  that  it  is  a  book  of  divorcement  from  God  to  the  Jews. 
Proetertsts  make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse  relate  to  the  first 
century,  or  to  the  first  three  centuries :  Fviurists,  to  a  short  period  at 
the  final  advent :  PrceserUists,  to  the  whole  history  of  the  Church. 
Alcassar's  scheme  is  this :  Cs.  i-xi  relate  to  the  Jews  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ;  xii-xx  to  the  overthrow  of  heathen  Rome  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Romish  Church  by  Constantino  and  his  succes- 
sors ;  xxi-xxii  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  heaven.  Bossuet  was  of  the 
same  school :  Cs.  v-xi  relate  to  the  Jewish  enemies  of  the  Church  ; 
xii-xix  to  heathen  Romish  enemies.  Grotim  and  Le  Clerc  substan- 
tially as  Alcassar,  excluding  the  Romish  application.  Mede :  Cs. 
vi-ix  and  x-xix  synchronize  and  extend  from  a.d.  1  to  1600.  Ham- 
mond :  Cs.  vi-xi  relate  to  persecutions  of  the  Jews ;  xii-xix  to  the 
Roman  persecutions  and  growth  of  the  Church ;  xx-xxi  to  the  mil- 
lennium. Vitringa  :  Cs.  i-iii  =  the  internal  state  of  the  Church  to 
the  end  of  time  ;  iv-viii ;  1  =  the  external  state  of  the  Church  from 
A.D.  96  to  the  end;  viii;  2-xi;  19  =  pagan  and  Christian  Rome; 
xii ;  1-xxii ;  3  =  papal  Rome  from  Constantino  to  the  destruction  of 
the  beast,  and  the  absorption  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  kingdom 
of  glory.  Parceus,  Von  Honegg,  Spener,  Whiston,  Driessen,  Bengel, 
Jurieu,  Cressener,  Fleming,  Davhvz,  Pyle,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Bp,  Neuron, 
Scott,  Davison,  Alhoood,  Basset,  Gauntlett,  Frere,  Habershon,  Fysh,  Keith, 
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Bickenteth,  Barnes^  are  of  the  same  school  as  Mede,  making  endless 
minor  variations.  Lovnnan :  iv-xxii  contain  seven  periods  of  Church 
history,  from  a.d.  96  to  the  end.  Wetstein,  Herrenschneider,  Eichhom^ 
SUiart :  i-xi  (or  vi-xi  or  vi-xii)  relate  to  the  Jews ;  xii  ss.  to  heathen 
Borne.  Bp.  Wdlmaley :  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials  relate  to  the 
sufiferings  and  triumphs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  during  the  same  seven 
ages ;  I.  the  300  years  to  Constantino ;  II.  the  next  100  years  of  the 
Arian  heresy;  III.  a.d.  406-620,  judgments  on  Western  Rome;  IV. 
Mahometanism  and  fall  of  Eastern  Rome,  to  1520 ;  Y.  300  years  from 
1520 ;  VI.  the  last  earthly  state ;  VII.  the  heavenly  state.  Wood- 
house  :  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials  are  synchronical  on  the  whole, 
the  seventh  seal  extending  to  C.  22 ;  5,  and  being  parallel  with  the 
first  six.  The  three  series  depict  the  spirittial  or  internal  state  of  the 
Church  from  a.d.  33  to  the  end  of  time.  Cuninghame :  vi-vii,  the 
first  six  seals  symbolize  the  history  of  the  Church  from  a.d.  33 
to  1792 ;  viii-xi,  the  seventh  seal  includes  the  seven  trumpets, 
which  relate  to  the  invasions  of  Eastern  and  Western  Rome  during 
the  period  of  the  first  six  seals ;  xii-xix  relate  to  the  same  period ; 
the  vials  commenced  contemporaneously  in  1792.  Faher :  the  whole 
relates  to  *the  seven  times*  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  viz,  from  b.c.  657  to 
A.D.  1865:  iv-ix  from  b.o.  657  to  a.d.  1697;  x-xiv  (which  is  the 
little  book)  from  a.d.  604  to  1865;  xv-xxii  from  1789  to  the  con- 
summation. Lacunza  and  Irving  :  ''  the  sealed  book  is  not  a  revela- 
tion, but  a  book  relating  to  a  forfeited  inheritance,  namely,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  earth  forfeited  by  Adam."  8.  Lee  :  the  seals,  trumpets, 
and  vials  commence,  but  do  not  terminate  consecutively :  they  syn- 
chronize, and  each  series  unfolds  the  events  of  Daniel's  seventieth 
week,  e.e.  from  a.d.  33  to  320.  Croly :  the  seals  extend  from  the 
fourth  century  to  the  consummation ;  the  trumpets  and  vials  are 
parallel,  beginning  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Todd  :  vi-vii,  viii-xi, 
xii-xiv,  xv-xvi,  xvii-xxii;  5,  form  five  parallel  series.  Elliott: 
vi-vii  =  prosperity,  decline,  and  fall  of  pagan  Rome,  a.d.  96-313 ; 
viii-ix  =  destruction  of  Western  Rome  by.  the  Groths,  and  of  Eastern 
by  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  395-1453  ;  x-xi ;  14  =  the  Reformation, 
1453-1468 ;  xii-xiv  and  xvii  =  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  (retro- 
gressive) ;  xi ;  15-19,  xv,  xvi ;  1-12,  xiv ;  6-8,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1789-1830 ;  from  xiv ;  6  and  xvi ;  13  to  the  end  =  the  present 
and  the  future.  Davidson :  iv-xi  =  the  fortunes  of  Christ's  followers 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism ;  xii-xix  =  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Church  by  heathen 
Rome,  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism;  xx-xxii ;  6  = 
the  future  state  of  the  Church  on  earth,  the  judgment;  and  the 
heavenly  state.  Wordsworth  :  the  seals  and  trumpete  are  synchroni- 
cal, and  relate  to  the  period  from  the  nativity  to  the  consummation  ; 
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xii-xix  relate  to  the  Papacy  and  the  Church  ;  the  millennium  is  the 
period  between  the  two  advents.  Huntingford  :  iv-xi;  18,  xi ;  19- 
xix,  XX,  these  three  synchronize  on  the  whole,  and  describe  the  period 
between  the  two  advents ;  xxi-xxii  =  the  condition  of  the  redeemed 
after  the  judgment.  Oell :  iv-x,  xi,  xii-xvi,  xvii-xix,  are  four  parallel 
lines  relating  to  the  history  of  Rome,  the  Papacy,  and  the  Church, 
from  A.D.  96  to  the  second  advent.  Isaac  Williams :  "  a  continuous 
account  of  Christianity ;"  the  first  six  seals  relate  to  Christ's  coming 
to  judgment  on  Jerusalem ;  the  trumpets  are  judgments  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Church  from  Christ  to  the  consummation.  Hengstenberg, 
Seven  groups,  i ;  4-iii ;  22,  the  epistles,  iv ;  1-viii ;  1^  the  seals,  in 
which  '  the  Church,  harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  the  world,  has  the 
image  of  her  heavenly  king  placed  before  her  eyes,  as  he  visits  the 
persecuting  world  with  divers  judgments.*  viii ;  2-xi ;  19,  the  trum- 
pets, ^  the  plague  of  war  is  represented  under  a  series  of  symbols,  as 
that  by  which  God  continually  during  the  course  of  ages  chastises 
anew  the  heathenish  opposition  that  is  made  to  his  kingdom.*  xii- 
xiv,  '  the  three  enemies  of  Q-od's  kingdom,  Satan,  the  God-opposing 
worldly  power,  and  earthly,  physical,  demoniacal  wisdom.*  xv-xvi, 
the  vials,  which  '  unfold  the  plagues,  that,  during  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, accompany  the  ungodly  world-power.*  xvii-xx,  '  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  three  enemies.'  xxi ;  l~xxii ;  5,  the  erection  on  the  new 
earth  of  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Thus  Hengstenberg  deals  almost 
exclusively  in  vague  generalities.  Jenour :  the  epistles  and  the 
chapters  which  follow  them  synchronize  (some  of  the  chapters  being 
supplemental  to  others),  and  represent  the  history  of  the  Church  to 
the  Millennium  and  first  resurrection.  W,  H,  Scott's  scheme  is  so 
complicated  and  extravagant  as  not  to  allow  of  any  idea  being  given 
of  it  in  a  moderate  space. 

I  will  now  bring  this  Introduction  to  a  close  with  quoting  some 
texts,  which  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  mottoes  to  the  seven- 
seal  book : — ^  God  .  .  .  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  whom  He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he 
constituted  the  ages.'  '  By  faith  we  understand,  that  the  ages  were 
arranged  by  God's  command.'  '  Christ  hath  appeared  once  for  all  at 
the  consummation  of  the  ages  to  put  away  sin.*  *  When  the  pleroma 
[or  complement]  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son.' 
*  We  [the  first  Christians]  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  [terrestrial  and 
celestial]  ages  have  met  together.*  ^  Neither  in  the  present  age,  nor 
in  that  which  is  about  to  come.'  '  The  harvest  is  the  consummation 
of  this  age.'  '  Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  His  will, 
...  in  the  economy  of  the  complement  of  the  seasons,  to  gather 
together  all  things  in  Christ.'  '  The  Law  was  instituted  and  admi- 
nistered through  angels  in  a  Mediator's  hand.*    '  Are  they  not  all 
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ministering  spirits?'  ^  For  unto  the  angels  hath  he  not  put  in  sub- 
jection the  world  to  come.'  '  The  Law  was  the  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better 
hope  did.'  ^  By  so  much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety  and  a  mediator  of 
a  better  covenant.'  '  In  that  He  saith,  "  A  new  covenant,"  He  hath 
made  the  first  old.' 


The  SEVEN-SEAL    ROLL. 

HEPTAD  of  the  Seals,  vnth  HEPTADAL  Epilogue  included 
in  the  sixth : 

Nos.  XII-XIII :  Chs.  vi-viii ;  5.   B.C.  5500  to  a.d.  1500. 

HEPTAD  XIL  Ch.vi.      • 

Div.  1.     THE  FIRST  SEAL  =  Orec^ion  to  Deluge  :  a.m.  1-2200. 

VI;  1-2.  385-392.  Arid  I  heheU,  whm  the  lamb  opmed  (/ne  of  the 
seven  seals  ;  and  I  heard  one  of  the  four  living  crecUu/res  saying  {as  of  a 
voice  of  thunder);  *  Come,*  And  I  beheld^  and  to!  a  white  horse^  and  he 
who  sat  on  him  having  a  how:  and  a  crown  was  given  to  him  ;  and  he 
went  out  congntering,  and  in  order  that  he  might  conquer. 

VI ;  1.  385.  When  the  lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals.  Observe  that 
the  numeral  (one)  is  used,  and  not  the  ordinal  (first),  as  in  all  the 
other  seals,  and  in  the  first  trumpet  and  first  vial.  Possibly  this  dif- 
ference may  have  been  made  to  intimate  to  the  reader  at  the  outset, 
by  a  constructio  ad  sensum,  that  the  seals  are  necessarily  not  placed  at 
the  termination,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  several  ages.  The 
mere  breaking  of  the  first  seal  would  bring  to  view  only  the  seal-epoch 
or  point  of  departure  of  the  first  age,  and  not  the  symbolization  of  the 
age  itself.  In  order  to  make  the  latter  visible  a  further  act  would  be 
necessary,  viz.  the  unfolding  of  the  roll  as  far  as  to  the  second  seal. 
So  that,  by  the  breaking  of  the  first  seal  it  could  not  be  said,  that  the 
first  age  was  beheld.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  a  living-creature, 
subsequent  to  the  opening  but  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  aeonic 
symbol,  and  also  the  repetition  of  /  beheld,  seem  to  be  designed  to 
mark  a  distinction  between  the  opening  to  view  of  the  seal-epoch, 
and  the  exhibition  of  the  symbol. — It  will  be  found  important  that 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  strictly  speaking,  each  seal  stands  at 
the  head  or  commencement,  and  covers  the  introductory  epoch  of  its 
age ;  e.g.,  the  second  seal  covers  the  year  of  deluge,  which  is  the 
division  between  the  first  and  second  seals,  and  constitutes  the  com- 
mencing epoch  of  the  latter. 
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386.  And  I  heard  one  of  the  four  creatures  say.     No.  385  aflfords  a 
precedent  for  regarding  the  on€  here  as  being  really  equivalent  to  the 
first;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  second^  dfc.,  which  follow.   The  first 
would  be  the  lion  of  Judah  (cp.  Nu.  2 ;  9  :  Re.  4  ;  7).     Now,  if  the 
rider  on  the  white  horse  be  in  a  special  manner  symbolical  of  him, 
who  had  just  been  described  as  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah/'  the 
propriety  of  this  creature's  acting  as  his  hierophant  must  be  too  self- 
evident  to  require  a  word  of  illustration. — It  may  further  be  observed, 
that  the  division  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  lion  pitched 
on  the  east  side.     Hence,  in  the  selection  of  this  creature  for  the  first 
seal,  there  may  have  been  also  intended  an  allusion  to  the  quarter  in 
which  the  human  race  was  located  at  its  creation,  and  whence  it  went 
forth  on  its  migrations :  cp.  Ge.  2  ;  8 ;  "  The  Lord  planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden." — But  why  are  these  creatures  introduced  in  the 
first  four  seals  ?    And  why  is  an  order  assigned  to  them  ?    The  latter 
question  we  will  consider  in  reference  to  each  as  it  occurs.     In  refer- 
ence to  the  former  I  offer  the  following  conjectures.     They  may  bo 
introduced  as  being  symbolical  bearers  of  the  knowledge  and  will  of 
€bd.     Or,  it  may  be,  to  give  more  emphatically  a  character  of  homo- 
geneity to  these  seals  by  denoting,  that  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest  in  having  some  quality  in  common,  thus  dividing  the  heptad 
(as  is  usual)  into  a  quartad  and  a  triad.     Or  perhaps  the  object  may 
have  been  to  intimate,  that  some  attribute  of  the  enthroned  One  is  to 
be  seen  specially  illustrated  in  the  several  ages. — It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  four  spiritual  beings  are  similarly  introduced,  and  in  a 
similar  scene  to  that  presented  in  Chs.  IV- V,  in  the  *  First  Parable' 
in  the  book  of  Enoch.     After  an  announcement  of  the  time  of  judg- 
ment and  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  of  the 
descent  from  heaven  of  '  the  holy  and  elect  race'  (cp.  Re.  19  ;  14  : 
"  the  hosts  from  the  heaven  followed  him,"  and  17 ;  14 :  "  those  with 
Him  are  elect  and  faithful"),  the  prophet  is  caught  up  to  heaven, 
where  he  beholds  a  countless  number  of  saints  and  angels,  unceas* 
ingly  engaged  in  praising  God  (cp,  4 ;  1,  8  ss. :  5  ;  8  ss.).     Myriads 
(5 ;  11)  stand  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits  :  and  on  the  four  sides  of  Him 
.  are  four  archangels,  who  successively  address  Him,  supplicating  Him  for 
success  in  the  different  tasks  assigned  to  them  (see  p.  183). 

387.  As  of  a  voice  of  thunder,  i.e.,  as  it  were  a  sound  of  a  clap  of 
thunder.  But  some  MSS.  read  as  in  a  voice,  and  some  as  a  voice,  i.  e. 
as  a  clap  of  thunder. — ^Why  in  this,  and  only  in  this  instance,  is  the 
creature  said  thus  to  speak  ?  In  C.  10  ;  3  the  rainbow-crowned  angel, 
who  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  Mediator,  is  described 
as  crying  out  with  a  voice  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  it  is  added ; 
"  When  he  cried,  the  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices."  Now,  I 
doubt  not,  that  those  thunders  have  been  had  in  view.   In  both  scenea 
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Jesus  is  the  principal  figure.  And  his  introduction  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  angry  threatening  of  thunder,  which  gathers  strength 
as  it  approaches  the  goal  of  his  advent  to  the  great  hattle  in  C.  19  ; 
11  ss.,  is  meant  to  portend  the  fearful  vengeance  that  he  is  about  to 
take  on  the  enemies  of  his  people. — Come,  The  most  ancient  MSS.  do 
not  give,  as  in  the  B.  T.  of  this  and  the  three  next  seals,  and  see. 
The  call  of  the  received  reading  could  only  have  been  addressed  to 
the  seer ;  and  its  object  must  have  been  to  announce,  that  something 
was  coming  which  was  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  attention  :  but 
that  of  the  preferable  reading  may  have  been  addressed  either  to  the 
seer  or  to  the  horseman  ;  and  as  in  each  seal  the  going  forth  imme- 
diately follows  on  this  call,  and  in  the  first  two  the  text  runs  as  it 
were,  ^  Come,  and  he  came .  forth,'  I  should  incline  to  the  latter  con- 
struction. In  this  case  the  intention  may  have  been  to  introduce  the 
horseman  as  the  real  though  unseen  actor  in  the  events  of  the 
period. 

YI ;  2.  388.  And  I  beheld,  avd  lo  I  a  whiU  horse.  The  being 
mounted  doubtless  gives  to  the  rider  the  character  of  a  warrior.  But 
the  horse  must  also  have  an  emblematic  signification  proper  to 
itself;  and  what  this  is  may  best  be  gathered  from  the  commonly 
received  characteristic  of  the  horse,  via.,  swiftness.  On  this  account, 
— I  mean,  as  being  significant  of  the  rapidity  of  the  sun's  motion 
(that  is,  of  the  swift  lapse  of  time),  no  doubt  it  was,  that  horses  were 
consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  were  represented  as  yoked  to  his  chariot 
(cp.  2  Kgs.  23  ;  11).  And  to  the  horse  may  be  applied  literally  the 
very  words  which  were  spoken  figuratively  of  time,  ^^  fugit  cito  pede,'* 
Partly  with  the  same  object  of  denoting  the  rapidity  of  the  advent  of 
the  four  kingdoms,  which  in  succession  ruled  over  Judea,  horses 
appear  to  have  been  used  as  symbols  of  them  in  Zee.  1 ;  8  and  6 ; 
1-8.  And  as  the  latter  passage  is  the  precedent  of  the  first  four 
seals,  it  may  be  expected  to  help  us  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
the  horses  in  these.  The  four  horses  therein,  red,  black,  white,  and 
grisled  (the  pale  of  John),  distinguish  the  four  kingdoms  as  well  as 
denote  their  characteristics.  They  thus  mark  out  the  period  or  age 
proper  to  each.  And  such  I  take  to  be  the  office  of  the  horses  in  the 
four  seals,  their  colours  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  several  ages  which  they  represent.  So  that,  in  short,  a 
horse  becomes  generically  an  emblem  of  a  period  of  time  between  two 
epochs  in  virtue  of  its  capacity  for  swift  transition  from  point  to 
point,  and  its  colour  specifically  denotes  the  characteristic  of  the 
particular  period. — As  tending  to  corroborate  what  has  now  been 
advanced  I  may  refer  to  a  passage  in  Hermas  (Vis.  IV.),  in  which  a 
sea-monster  is  described  as  having  a  head  striped  with  black,  red, 
golden,  and  white.    These  colours  are  then  explained  as  being  cha- 
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racteristic  of  ages :  the  hlack  of  this  dark  age ;  the  red  of  the  wicked 
age,  which  mast  perish  hy  hlood  and  fire  ;  the  gold  of  those,  who  will 
come  out  of  the  fire  purified  ;  the  white  of  the  age  to  come,  wherein 
all  will  he  pure  and  clean, — In  the  case  before  us  the  white  colour 
must  denote  some  peculiar  excellence  and  purity  in  the  pristine  age. 
And,  despite  the  depravity  which  had  spread  through  the  human  race 
towards  its  conclusion,  purity  may  well  have  been  selected  as  the  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  primeval  period,  when  the  race  was  fresh  from  its 
Creator's  hands. — The  difficulty  of  selecting  any  one  general  feature, 
capable  of  being  symbolized  by  a  colour,  and  adapted  to  distinguish 
each  age  from  the  rest,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the 
probability  of  the  solutions  now  to  be  offered. 

389«  And  he  who  sat  on  him  had  a  how.  To  ride  signifies  to  rule, 
and  to  ride  a  white  horse  to  appear  as  a  victor  and  rule  by  right  of 
conquest.  Thus,  Wemyss  says ;  "  In  Ps.  45  ;  5  ^y\i  receb,  to  ride,  is 
translated  in  the  LXX.  by  jSocriXcvciy,  to  reign  ;  and  in  several  other 
places  to  ride  signifies  to  have  dominion :  De.  32 ;  13 :  Ps.  66 ;  12 : 
Is.  58;  14.  Agreeably  to  this  the  Indian  and  other  interpreters 
say,  that  if  any  one  dreams  tbat  he  rides  upon  a  generous  horse,  it 
denotes  that  he  shall  obtain  dignity,  fame,  authority,  prosperity,  and 
a  good  name  among  the  people;  in  short  all  such  things  as  may 
accrue  to  a  man  by  good  success  in  martial  afi'airs.  As  a  horse  is  a 
warlike,  so  is  he  also  a  swift  creature,  and  is  therefore  not  only  the 
symbol  of  conquest,  but  of  the  speediness  of  it :  Joel  2  ;  4 :  Hab.  1 ;  8 : 
Jer.  4;  13."  When  a  general  set  out  on  a  distant  expedition,  and 
when  on  his  return  victorious  he  was  decreed  a  triumphal  entry,  it 
was  customary  for  him  to  ride  on  a  white  horse.  Hence  to  sit  on  a 
white  horsa  may  be  emblematic  of  a  conqueror. — That  the  rider  here 
represents  the  Mediator  Jesus  seems  to  me  evident  from  the  following 
considerations.  1:  The  mode  of  description  shows,  that  he  must 
be  meant.  For,  what  other  person  could  be  understood  by  such  a  para- 
phrastic description  ?  Or,  with  what  propriety  could  the  same  mode 
of  expression  be  used  in  reference  to  any  other  being,  that  is  used 
whenever  the  Mediator  is  brought  to  view  as  Grod  on  the  throne ;  as 
c.^.,  in  0.  4;  2 :  20 ;  11 :  21 ;  5  ?  The  similarity  may  even  be  thought 
to  intimate,  that  Jesus  appears  in  these  seals  as  a  partaker  in  the 
Divine  nature.  At  any  rate  it  precludes  the  supposition,  that  any 
other  than  he  is  meant ;  since  utter  confusion  must  arise,  if  such  an 
abstract  mode  of  description  were  used  of  different  parties  indis- 
criminately. 2.  In  C.  19 ;  11  another  warrior  goes  forth  *  to  war' 
and  to  conquer,  crowned  with  many  diadems,  and  having  a  sharj) 
sword.  The  points  of  resemblance  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in 
my  mind,  that  the  two  symbols  represent  the  same  person.  And  if 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  "  the  Word  of  God,"  the  symbol  before 
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US  must  represent  the  same  august  personage  (cp.  14;  14).  In  that 
case,  Jesus  will  be  exhibited  here  as  the  Alpha  going  forth  at  the 
beginning,  and  there  as  the  Omega  coming  to  execute  judgment  at 
the  end,  of  the  terrestrial  ages  of  the  Mystery.  3.  Jesus  was  re- 
garded in  the  apostolic  age  as  having  been  an  agent  in  and  from  the 
Creation.  See  Ouide,  65  ss.,  77.  In  particular,  in  the  work  before 
us  he  is  described  as  "  the  lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  and  as  keeping  "  the  book  of  life"  therefrom.  And  in  coaBval 
works  are  passages  to  the  same  eflfect.  Thus,  in  Enoch,  0.  48 ;  "  The 
Son  of  man  is  invoked  before  the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  'koas  invoked 
before  the  creation  of  the  sun  and  stars**  "  The  elect  One  and  the 
Concealed  One  existed  in  His  presence  before  the  world  was  created. 
^^  All  the  angels  of  the  Lords,  viz,  of  the  elect  one  and  of  the  other 
power  who  %oas  upon  the  earth  over  the  water  on  thai  day  (sc.  of  creation, 
cp.  Gen.  1 ;  2)  praise  him."  *  All  shall  praise  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
from  the  beginning  existed  in  secret.'  And  in  Hermas  :  Sim.  viii;  12; 
"  The  Son  of  Grod  is  more  ancient  than  any  creature  ;  insomuch  that 
he  was  in  council  with  his  Father  at  the  creation  of  all  things." 
Again,  in  Vis.  II  the  Church  is  represented  by  a  woman,  who  "  ap- 
pears old,  because  the  church  was  constituted  before  the  beginning  of 
the  world."  Now,  she  could  not  be  constituted  before  her  Mediator 
existed  as  such. — The  how  in  the  rider's  hand  (the  arrows  being  un- 
derstood to  be  included  in  the  single  term)  denotes  his  ability  to 
strike  his  enemies  at  the  remotest  distance.  None  can  escape  the 
reach  of  his  bow.  For,  '  His  arrow  goeth  forth  as  lightiling :  *  ^  He 
will  pierce  the  heathen  with  his  arrows :'  *  He  will  make  his  arrows 
drunk  with  blood  :'  *He  hath  bent  his  bow ;  He  ordaineth  His  arrows 
against  the  persecutors  :'  *  His  arrows  are  sharp  in  the  heart  of  His 
enemies:'  'His  bow  was  made  naked.*  If,  however,  it  be  thought, 
that  the  omission  of  the  arrows  was  designed,  and  that  the  emblematic 
meaning  is  to  be  derived  from  the  bow  taken  by  itself,  we  may  per- 
haps be  guided  to  the  signification  by  an  incident,  which  happened  to 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  which  is  thus  related  by  him.  '  Num- 
bers of  Sikhs  came  to  the  durbar  at  Kumaul.  Each  of  them  pre- 
sented a  how,  desiring  it  to  be  observed  that  he  added  no  arrow. 
Kurrum  Sing  then  bade  the  Minister  step  forward,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  explain  the  nature  of  the  present.  They  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that,  in  delivering  the  bow  to  me,  they  had  put  the 
emblem  of  power  into  my  hand  ;  and  that  they  had  not  oflfered  any 
quiver  with  it  because  they  themselves  were  the  arrows  to  be  directed 
at  my  pleasure  against  any  foe.'  In  the  instance  before  us  the  arrows 
may  be  the  angels  of  the  Apocalypse. — It  should  be  observed,  that  the 
horseman  had  the  bow  at  the  time  of  his  going  forth.  This  denotes,  that 
}io  possessed  the; far-reaching  and  irresistible  might  from  the  very  first. 
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390.  A  crown  was  given  to  him  : — the  crown  of  the  conqueror  (1  Co. 
9 ;  25  :  2  Ti.  2  ;  5),  not  the  diadem  of  the  king.  The  difference  is  im- 
portant. Of  the  latter  Christ  possesses  the  "  many"  (as  the  con- 
sequence of  having  obtained  the  former),  when,  at  his  second  advent 
at  the  end  of  the  Mystery,  he  comes  as  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords"  (19  ;  12,  16).  The  stress,  however,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  giving. 
He  had  not  the  crown,  as  he  had  the  bow,  at  his  going  forth  ;  but^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  crowning  a  commander  on  his  setting  out 
with  a  laurel  crown  as  a  presage  of  victory,  one  was  given  to  this 
horseman  in  token  that,  though  in  point  of  fact  not  as  yet  a  conqueror, 
but  only  "  the  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord,"  he  would  assuredly 
prove  victorious,  and  return  a  conqueror.  There  may,  also,  be  a  re- 
ference to  Jesus's  being  finally  "  crowned  with  glory  and  honour"  as 
the  Redeemer.  As  Grod  he  would  properly  hold  the  bow  from  the 
first;  but  the  crown  awarded  to  him  as  Redeemer,  he  would  more 
appropriately  receive  only  subsequently,  in  order  to  denote,  that  his 
conquest  of  sin  and  Satan  was  a  later  work.  His  earliest  triumphs 
began  in  this  first  age  in  his  degrading  Satan,  '  sparing  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,'  and  exterminating  sin  from  *  the  old  world  by  bringing 
in  the  flood  on  the  ungodly.' 

391.  He  went  forth  conquering.  The  horseman's  being  seen  con- 
quering in  the  very  act  of  going  forth  imports,  that  his  victories 
would  commence  from  the  beginning.  This  Christ's  did,  inasmuch 
as  no  sooner  was  sin  introduced  than  the  First  Cause  of  it  received  a 
chastisement. 

392.  And  that  he  might  conquer.  The  wound,  which  at  the  first  he 
inflicted  oa  "  the  old  serpent,"  was  but  as  a  *  bruising  of  the  heel,'  pre- 
liminary to  and  as  an  earnest  of  that  '  bruising  of  the  head,'  which  the 
Conqueror  (as  Jesus  is  virtually  designated  here)  would  finally  inflict 
on  him. 

Mention  has  incidentally  been  made  of  a  homogeneity  between  the 
first  four  seals.  In  respect  of  the  symbols,  this  consists  in  each  being 
a  mounted  horseman,  and  in  his  being  introduced  by  one  of  the 
living  creatures  in  each  instance.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  inquire, 
wherein  the  corresponding  homogeneousness  in  respect  of  the  things 
symbolized  consists ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed,  that  such  a  uniform- 
ity has  been  introduced  in  the  symbolizations  without  a  meaning 
and  object.  In  reference,  then,  to  the  primary  symbols  we  ought  to 
look  for  a  uniformity  of  some  kind  in  the  relation  of  the  horses  to 
their  riders,  that  is,  of  these  four  ages  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
Now,  these  ages  extend  from  the  creation  to  the  building  of  the  first 
temple  to  the  true  Grod.  Consequently,  during  them  there  existed  na 
house  of  God  (cp.  p.  231) ;  and  the  Lord  was  never  worshipped,  nor  the 
Redeemer's  sacrifice  typified,  in  a  temple  made  with  hands,  as  a  patteru 
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of  the  true  temple  in  heaven.  Thus,  these  ages  were  distinguished  as 
forming  the  ante-temple  period.  Thfit  which  is  denoted  hy  the  living 
creatures  may  be  expected  to  lie  in  some  truth  predicable  of  mankind 
at  large ;  since  the  four  form  a  symbol  of  the  redeemed  creation  in 
general.  And  the  fact,  that  all  mankind  were  during  these  ages  on 
an  equal  footing  in  respect  of  all  being  alike  destitute  of  a  fixed, 
organized,  and  located  worship  of  God  may  be  thought  to  satisfy  this 
feature  in  the  symbolization. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  general  rule  in  the  mystical  system,  that 
the-  first  of  a  series,  regarded  as  its  founder  or  foundation,  should  be 
made  representative  of,  and  sometimes  be  put  for  the  series.  Many 
illustrations  might  be  given  ;  but  it  must  suffice  here  to  cite  the  in- 
stance of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  '^  great  and 
terrible  image,"  he  himself  is  said  to  be  "  the  head  of  gold,"  which 
in  point  of  fact  represented  his  kingdom,  or  the  dynasty  or  series  of 
kings  founded  by  him.  Similarly,  inasmuch  as  the  head  was  a  part 
of  one  composite  image,  which  had  a  unity  only  in  its  entirety,  he 
would  stand  for,  or  as  the  representative  of,  the  whole  series  of  king- 
doms symbolized  by  the  image.  And  in  like  manner  I  doubt  not,  that 
the  symbolization  of  the  first  seal  has  been  designed  to  be  a  represen- 
tation in  miniature  of  the  whole  series  of  ages.  While  specially  ex- 
hibiting Jesus  as  Lord  of  all  in  the  first  age  (wherein  his  power  was 
signally  manifested  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  his  first  victory 
achieved  when  the  old  serpent  received  a  curse),  it  is  adapted  also  to 
denote  the  triumphant  course,  which  he,  as  the  Mediator,  would 
pursue  throughout  the  whole  series  of  ages.  Specially  with  a  view 
to  this  the  clause  is  added,  which  describes  the  horseman  as  '  going 
forth  conquering'  from  the  first,  '  and  in  order  that  he  might  conquer' 
unto  and  at  the  last,  when  he  should  come  attended  by  the  armies  of 
heaven  (19  ;  11  ss.). 

This  will  be  as  appropriate  a  place  as  any  to  advert  to  the  question  ; 
Are  we  to  conceive  of  the  8et;eral  scenes  as  haviTig  been  depicted  on  the 
different  divisions  of  the  roll  f  Unquestionably  they  could  not  actually 
have  been  so ;  because  they  are  described  as  being  tableaux  vivans  of 
a  nature,  which  would  not  admit  of  such  a  pictorial  representation,  as, 
e.^.,  when  the  seer  is  said  to  go  and  take  a  roll  out  of  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  symbolic  angels,  and  eat  it ;  or  when  the  lamb,  who  is  engaged 
in  breaking  the  sesds  of  the  roll,  is  also  introduced  as  a  symbol  in  the 
roll.  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  the  scenes  were  intended  to  be  conceived 
of  as  being  connected  with  and  assigned  to  the  several  divisions  of 
the  roll,  and  that  each  had  its  proper  place  and  order  therein.  For 
if  not,  what  purpose  did  the  roll  serve  ?  It  would,  at  any  rate  in 
respect  of  the  connexion  of  the  symbolizations  with  it,  be  a  symbol 
devoid  of  use  or  meaning.   We  must  not  however,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
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remarked  before,  press  this  or  such  like  questions  too  far.  The  nature 
of  symbolic  representation  will  not  admit  of  actual  verisimilitude  on 
all  points.  We  must  remember,  that  these  are  only  unreal  symbols, 
present  to  the  imagination  in  a  supposed  ecstatic  vision,  and  not  to  the 
bodily  eye.  And  just  as  in  a  dream,  the  dreamer  is  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  any  incongruity  in  things  in  themselves  most  incongruous 
and  incompatible  one  with  another,  so  must  such  incongruities  be 
passed  over  in  symbolic  scenes,  in  relating  which  the  seer,  having 
placed  himself  in  a  similar  position,  is  entitled  t^  an  equal  latitude. 
Thus,  we  properly  may,  as  I  doubt  not  it  was  intended  that  we  should, 
conceive  of  the  tahleaux  as  being  depicted,  or  exhibited  somewhat  after 
the  nature  of  dissolving  or  life-like  views,  on  or  in  connexion  with 
the  successive  divisions  of  the  roll.  The  uses  of  the  roll,  on  the  whole, 
will  then  be  these: — ^to  make  it  appear,  that  the  lamb  alone  was 
qualified  to  open  out  its  contents,  and  thus  to  indicate,  that  he  is  the 
Mediator  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  to  show,  by  its  being 
written  within  and  without,  that  it  contained  a  completed  history  of 
the  seven  ages ;  to  symbolize  the  division  of  the  whole  period  into 
seven  ages  by  certain  great  epochs,  and  to  denote  that  the  symbolic 
zations  between  every  two  of  the  seal-openings  belonged  to  a  distinct 
age ;  and,  lastly,  to  bind  together  as  it  were  the  whole  of  the  symboliza- 
tions  between  the  introductory  and  concluding  scenes  (iv,  xx),  and  to 
show  that  they  were  introduced  into  and  formed  a  part  of  those  scenes. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  interpretations,  which  have  been 
given  of  this  seal. — The  progress  of  the  Gospel  after  the  ascension 
[Victoriuus,  Andreas,  Anselm,  Bale,  Ribeira,  and  others].  Things 
relating  to  Christ  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament  [Hilary,  Bede]. 
Christ  riding  to  victory  [Tichonius].  The  period  from  Abraham  to 
Moses,  and  that  from  Christ  to  a.d.  98  [Joachim].  The  elect  or  the 
age  before  the  flood  [Berengaud,  Bibliander].  Persecutions  from 
time  to  time  [Luther].  Progress  of  the  Gospel  to  the  consummation 
[Bullinger].  The  Assyrian  kingdom  [Foxe].  The  slaughter  of  the 
Jews  by  Artabanus  [Wetstein].  The  Babylonian  kingdom  [Faber], 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [Pyle],  Vespasian  to  Nerva  [Bp.  New- 
ton]. A.D.  33-312  [Cuninghame].  Establishment  of  Christianity 
by  Constantino  [Croly].  Christ  going  forth  at  his  second  advent  to 
redeem  his  inheritance  [Burgh].  a.d.  96-180  [Barnes].  By  all  the 
old  fathers,  and  by  almost  all  commentators,  Christ  has  been  recog- 
nised in  the  horseman.  But  Berengaud  supposed  God  to  be  meant : 
Bp.  Newton  Vespasian :  Herder  Aretas :  Elliott  Boman  emperors. 

Div.  2.  THE  SBGOND  SEAL  =i  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Call :  A.M.  2200-3500. 

VI ;  3-4.    393-399.    And  wl^en  he  opened  the  second  seal,  J  heard  the 

second  living-creature  sayin-g,  *  Come.'     And  there  ivent  out  another^  a 
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red  horsey  and-  to  him  who  sat  on  him,  to  him  it  was  given  to  take  the  peace 
out  of  the  earthy  and  that  they  should  slay  one  another ;  and  there  was 
given  to  him  a  great  sword, 

VI ;  3.  393-4:.  When  he  opened  the  second  seal,  I  heard  the  second 
creature  say  ;  *  Come'  The  second  in  C.  4 ;  7  is  the  one  like  a  young 
ox. :  and  the  standard  of  the  second  division  of  Israel, — that  of  Beuhen, 
was  pitched  on  the  south  side ;  and  marched  immediately  before  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  Now,  all  the  history  we  have  of  this  age  is  con- 
tained in  two  chapters,  which  give  an  account  of  the  re-peopling  of 
the  earth,  and  the  dispersion  of  nations.  The  increase  of  the  human 
race  must,  indeed,  have  been  miraculous,  if,  as  computed  in  the  re- 
ceived chronology,  it  overspread  two  continents  in  400  years.  But, 
in  any  case,  the  ox  being  the  emblem  of  fertility  aud  increase  is  a 
suitable  indicator  for  this  period.  In  the  short  history  of  it  we  meet 
with  two  notices,  one  to  the  eJBfect  that  "  mankind  journeyed  from  the 
east"  (the  quarter  of  the  first  creature,  see  on  386),  the  other  that 
•*  Abram  journeyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south"  (the  quarter  of 
the  second  creature).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  history  to  trace  the  migration  of  a  chosen  stock 
from  their  original  starting-point  in  the  east  through  the  promised 
land  in  the  south.  And  this  migration  took  place  immediately  before^ 
and  in  order  to,  the  making  of  a  covenant  with  *  the  father  of  the 
faithful.'  Thus,  this  creature,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it  as  an  emblem,  seem  sufficiently  appropriate  to  the  recorded  occur- 
rences of  this  second  age, 

VI ;  4.  395.  And  there  went  out  another.  It  is  remarkable,  that, 
while  the  same  formula  is  used  for  introducing  the  other  three  horse- 
men, this  differs  from  it  in  two  respects,  viz,^  in  omitting  the  Ihehddy 
and  loy  and  in  inserting  there  went  out  another.  Why  has  this  varia- 
tion been  made?  I  can  offer  no  other  conjectures  than 'these: — 
either  that  it  is  an  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  stichoical 
distribution,  or  that  it  is  an  intimation  of  a  commencement  in 
some  sort  de  novo.  It  looks  rather  like  a  mystical  way  of  saying: — 
*  Note  in  respect  of  this  age  a  difference  from  the  others.  The  thing 
signified  by  the  horse  is  indeed  the  same,  a  mundane  age :  and  yet  it 
is  in  some  sort  "  another," — a  different  thing ;  inasmuch  as  it  has 
respect  to  a  new  world.  An  intimation  of  this  will  be  proper.  And 
therefore,  as  of  the  first  it  was  said  (though  not  introductorily),  "  he 
went  forth ;"  so  here  the  same  statement  shall  be  made.* — A  red  horse. 
Red  is  generically  an  emblem  of  any  blood -shedding,  that  is  (as  "  the 
blood  is  the  life"),  of  any  destruction  of  life.  The  question  is  put  to 
this  very  horseman  (I  mean,  Jesus ;  for  of  course  the  same  person 
must  be  symbolized  by  the  rider  in  each  instance)  ;  *  Wherefore  art 
thou  red  in  thine  apparel  ?'     And  he  is  said  to  answer;  *  I  will  tread 
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them  in  my  anger,  and  their  blood  shall  he  sprinkled  on  my  garments.' 
See  also  Ps.  68 ;  23  :  75 ;  8  :  Na.  2 ;  3  :  Ze.  1 ;  8  :  6 ;  2.  So,  likewise, 
we  have  seen,  that  in  Hermasj  ^  the  red  is  the  wicked  age,  which  must 
perish  hy  hlood  and  fire.'  And  this  was  spoken  in  reference  to  that 
anticipated  judgment,  which  was  placed  in  contrast  to  the  catastrophe 
here  primarily  symholized  by  the  red  colour.  For  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  age  occurred  that  universal  cataclysm,  which  shed  the 
hlood,  that  is,  took  the  life  of  the  whole  animated  creation, — an  event 
undeniably  proper  to  be  made  the  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which 
it  occurred.  This  was  the  judgment  *  by  water  and  blood,'  as  that 
which  Hermas  had  in  view  was  the  judgment  *  by  blood  and  fire  ;* 
meaning,  that  water  in  the  one  case,  and  fire  in  the  other,  was  the 
cause  of  the  bloodshedding. 

396.  And  to  him  wlio  sat  on  him.  The  colour  of  the  horse  here 
reflects  on  Jesus  the  character  of  the  Destroyer.  How  fully  *  the  Lord's 
executing  judgment,  as  Enoch  prophesied  to  them,'  by  *■  bringing  in 
a  flood  on  an  ungodly  world '  would  justify  this  title,  it  needs  not  to 
show. 

397.  To  him  it  toas  given.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  him  as  the  agent 
by  a  virtual  repetition  of  the  pronoun.  The  object  of  this  may  he  to 
impress  on  the  reader's  mind,  that  the  Mediator  is  the  real,  though 
unseen,  actor  in  all  the  events  in  which  his  people  are  interested, 
whether  they  may  appear  to  be  for  evil  or  for  good. 

.398.  To  take  thb  peace  out  of  the  earth.  The  R.  T.  has  a  preposi- 
tion which  is  properly  rendered  from  :  but  the  better  reading  would 
give  otU,  of  Again,  the  A.  V.  omits  the  article  hefore  peace^  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  without  the  insertion  of  some  equi- 
valent ; — since  it  is  strongly  emphatic  (cp.  Gk.  of  1 ;  4  :  Lu.  12 ;  61 : 
Jo.  16 ;  33).  The  article  here  points  to  a  state  of  things,  which  might 
emphatically  be  called  '  the  peace,'  that  is,  to  a  state  previous  to  the  oc- 
currence of  any  war,  and  to  the  introduction  of  that  relative  condition 
of  mankind,  which  would  necessarily  be,  not  only^he  cause  of  con- 
tinual wars,  but  also  the  prolific  source  of  discords  of  every  kind  :  I 
allude  to  the  confounding  of  tongues.  When  "  the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language,"  the  human  race  was  as  one  united  family ;  and  ac- 
cordantly therewith  they  are  described  as  journeying  together.  When 
their  *•  language  was  confounded,  so  that  they  could  not  understand 
one  another's  speech,'  the  natund  effect  would  be  such  as  the  ohject 
of  the  appointment  was,  namely,  to  scatter  them  abroad,  and  to  separate 
them  into  different  nations  and  families,  thus  sowing  the  seed  of  end- 
less wars  and  contentions.  This,  as  a  first  cause, — followed  as  it  was 
by  a  firstfruit  in  the  first  recorded  war, — ^better  than  any  other  event 
in  all  history,  suits  the  statement  before  us.  On  account  of  it,  more- 
over, the  age  might  well  be  depicted  as  a  blood-red  one, — more  espe- 
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cially  as  it  would  be  a  cause  operating  to  take  peace  from  the  earth 
as  long  as  the  race  should  exist  on  it.  And  this  infliction  is  specially 
attributed  to  the  Lord ;  ''  The  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth,  and  thence  the  Lord  did  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth." 

898.  And  that  they  should  slay  (or  butcher)  one  another.  Griesbach 
puts  the  copulative  in  his  class  of  '  probable,  but  not  certain  omis- 
sions.' Whether  it  be  received  or  rejected,  the  connexion  of  this 
clause  with  the  preceding  may  be  construed  in  the  same  way,  namely, 
that  this  states  the  consequence  that  followed  from  that,  or  this  the 
positive  and  that  the  negative  side. 

399.  And  there  was  given  to  him  a  great  sword.  He  had  it  not,  then,  at 
his  going  forth  ;  and  (as  in  the  case  of  the  crown  in  the  first  seal)  this 
subsequent  giving  must  denote  reference  to  an  event  of  later  occur- 
rence in  the  age.  Now,  at  the  terminating  epoch  of  the  age,  we  find 
a  narrative  of  events,  which  will  perfectly  answer  to  this  symboliza- 
tion.  In  Q-en.  xiv  is  an  account  of  the  first  "  war"  recorded  in  his- 
tory, and  that  an  invasion  of  the  holy  land.  But,  indeed,  such  a 
predatory  incursion  of  confederated  clans  as  that  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  formal  war ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  most  appropriately  symbolized  by  *^  a  large  butcher's 
knife"  (for  such  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  Greek  word),  and  not 
by  the  broadsword  of  war  (cp.  ve.  8:19;  15,  Gk.) — I  have  said,  that 
this  incursion  took  place  at  the  terminating  epoch  of  the  age.  And 
yet  I  have  named  an  event  prior  to  this  incursion,  namely,  the  Call 
of  Abram,  as  that  epoch.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain,  that 
I  include  under  the  designation  of  '  The  Gall '  the  making  of  the 
covenant  with  Abram.  This  was  the  all-important  event,  to  which 
the  former  was  but  preparatory.  The  call  to  leave  his  country,  and 
go  into  Canaan,  was  utterly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  call 
to  be  '  the  father  of  the  faithful,'  and  *  the  friend  of  God.'  The 
two  mark  out  a  period,  which  I  regard  as  forming  the  epoch, — ^the 
transition  or  boundary  period  between  the  second  and  third  ages  (just 
as  the  year  of  Deluge  is  between  the  first  and  second) ;  and  which, 
therefore,  is  common  to  both. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  interpretations,  which  have  been 
given  of  the  second  seal. — Martyrdoms  after  the  apostolic  age  [An- 
dreas]. Periods  from  Joshua  to  David,  and  from  John  to  Constantino 
[Joachim].  The  righteous  before  the  Law  [Berengaud}  Wars  in  ge- 
neral [Luther].  Early  heretics  [Bale].  Wars,  Roman,  Gothic,  &c.  [Bul- 
linger].  From  the  Flood  to  Moses  [Bibliander].  The  Persian  king- 
dom [Foxe  and  Faber].  Wars  of  Marcus  Antoninus  [Brightman]. 
Robbers  in  the  times  of  Felix  and  Festus  [Wetstein].  Arian  heresy 
[Walmsley],    Period  to  Adrian  [Mede].    a.d.  319  to  500  [Cuning- 
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hame].  Corruptions  of  Chrietianity  from  a.d.  320  [Woodhouse].  Mar- 
tyrs  previons  to  the  Jewish  war :  33  to  66  [Lee].  95  years  from 
Trajan  [Bp.  Newton].  Slaughter  of  Jews  from  Vespasian  [Daubuz]. 
Fall  of  Western  Rome :  395  to  476  [Croly].  Wars  between  the  Jews 
and  Eomans  [Fuller]. 

DiT.  3.  THE  TniRB  SBAL  s=  from  the  Call  to  the  Exode  :  a.m.  3500-4000. 

VI ;  6-6.  400-408.  And  when  he  opened  ihe  third  seal,  I  heard  the 
third  living  creature  saying^  *  Gome,'  And  I  beheld,  and  hi  a  black 
horsCj  and  he  who  Bat  on  him  having  a  yoke  in  his  hand.  And  I  heard 
as  it  were  a  voice  in  midst  of  the  four  living  creatwes  saying  ;  *  A  chtenix 
ofwheaifor  a  denarius,  and  three  chosnices  ofba/rleyfor  a  denarius,  and 
hurt  not  ihe  oil  and  the  wine' 

VI;  5.  400-1.  When  he  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the  third 
creature  say,  '  Come,'  This  was  the  creature,  which  '  had  a  face  as  a 
man ;'  and  hence  would  be  emblematic  of  wisdom.  Consequently  it 
was  a  suitable  hierophant  of  an  age,  in  which  the  Mediator's  wise 
dealings  on  behalf  of  his  people  will  be  seen  to  have  been  signally 
manifested. 

402.  And  lo,  a  black  horse.  The  black  colour  indicates,  that  the 
Mediator  now  appears  as  a  Chastener :  and  it  is  emblematical  of  an 
age  of  calamity;  "  in  particular,"  says  Wemyss,  "  of  affliction  caused 
by  famine."  Cp.  Lam.  5 ;  10 :  *  Our  skin  was  black  like  an  oven,  be- 
cause of  the  terrible  famine  :'  Job  30 ;  30  :  Je.  4 ;  28  :  8 ;  21 :  14 ;  2  : 
Jo.  2;  6,10:  Na.  2;  10:  Mai.  3;  14 :  He.  12;  18  :  Ju.  13  :  Re.  6;  12. 

403-4.  And  he  who  sat  on  him  held  a  yoke.  In  each  of  the  other 
three  seals  three  things  are  predicated  in  reference  to  the  rider,  but 
in  the  present  only  this  one.  Probably  this  arose  from  one  feature 
being  available,  which  would  be  sufficiently  characteristic  in  itself 
alone  for  the  identification  of  the  age. — For  the  following  reasons  I 
think  it  indubitable,  that  the  Greek  word  here  means  a  yoke  for 
attaching  oxen,  and  not  a  pair  of  balances,  as  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
1.  The  former  is  its  proper  and  literal  meaning ;  and  it  has  the  sense 
of  the  beam  of  the  balance  only  remotely.  2.  If  the  word  had  been 
intended  to  denote  the  balance  itself,  it  would  probably  either  have 
been  put  in  the  plural,  or  have  had  another  word  prefixed  to  it. 
3.  It  is  always  used  for  a  yoke  in  the  N.  T. :  cp.  Mt.  11 ;  29,  30 :  Acts 
15 ;  10  :  Gra.  5  ;  1 :  1  Ti.  6 ;  1.  4.  When  taken  to  mean  a  balance, 
it  is  usually  interpreted  as  having  substantially  the  same  signification 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  statements ;  but  such  a  threefold 
repetition  is  not  to  be  adopted,  if  one  which  shows  a  difference  in  the 
meanings  of  the  three  statements  be  fairly  admissible.  If,  then,  a 
yoke  be  the  symbol,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  "  a  yoke  of  bondage" 
is  the  thing  symbolized.     As  Liddell  says ;  '  metaph.,  the  yoke  of 
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slavery:*  and  so  in  Ge.  27;  40:  De.  28;  48:  Is.  9;  4:  Je.  28;  2; 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  Egyptian  bondage  in  Le.  26 ;  13.  But  if 
the  other  signification  be  adopted,  the  symbol  would  be  susceptible  of 
two  interpretations.  To  eat  *  bread  by  weight  is  a  symbol  of  scarcity 
as  in  Le.  26 ;  26  :  Eze.  4 ;  16'  [Wemyss].  On  this  interpretation,  the 
symbol  becomes  identical  with  the  others  in  this  seal.  But  a  more 
usual  signification  of  a  balance  would  be  the  strict  observance  of  jus- 
tice ;  as  in  Job  31 ;  6  :  Ps.  62 ;  9  :  Da.  5 ;  27.  And  in  this  sense 
it  would  aptly  denote  Joseph's  administration  in  Egypt.  I  have 
noticed  this  rendering  and  its  possible  significations  to  show,  that  I 
have  not  rejected  the  former  on  account  of  its  incompatibility  with 
my  scheme. 

VI ;  6.  405.  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  midst  of  the  four  creattires 
say.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  these  four  seals  of  an  interlocution. 
In  it  the  two  details,  which,  as  compared  with  the  things  predicated 
of  the  horseman  in  the  other  three  seals,  are  wanting  in  this,  are 
supplied. — It  is  usual  to  attribute  this  voice  to  the  enthroned  One, 
who  sits  in  the  midst  of  the  four  creatures.  But  if  He  had  beep  in- 
tended, the  expression  would  have  been,  as  in  C.  21 ;  5 ;  "  He  who 
sat  on  the  throne  said ;"  or,  at  least,  as  in  16 ;  17 :  19 ;  4 :  "A  voice 
from  the  throne."  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  intended,  that  the 
voice  should  be  conceived  of  as  proceeding  from  the  four  creatures ; 
and  that  it  is  said  to  be  heard  in  their  midst  to  convey  the  idea  of 
their  voices  all  joining  in  one  so  as  to  form  one  conjoint  utterance. 
And  thus,  inasmuch  as  they  conjointly  represent  the  creature  in 
general,  there  will  be  symbolized  a  universality  in  respect  of  those 
things  to  which  their  utterance  refers. — Their  voice,  if  addressed  to 
any  one  in  particular,  can  be  addressed  only  to  the  horseman.  And 
such  an  address  to  him  shows  plainly  whom  he  represents ;  for  who 
but  the  God-man  can  exercise  authority  over  the  powers  of  nature  ? — 
The  utterance  of  the  four  creatures  may  either  be  regarded  as  a  requi- 
sition, made  with  the  view  of  announcing  the  submission  of  nature 
to  its  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity to  which  it  refers ;  or  it  may  be  considered  to  be  simply  a  mys- 
tical way  of  making  an  announcement  of  a  certain  state  of  things, 
and  as  not  being  addressed  to  any  one  in  particular. 

406.  A  cJwenix  of  wheat  for  a  denarius,  A  chcenix  was  a  measure 
less  than  an  English  quart,  and  contained  the  ordinary  daily  allow- 
ance for  a  man's  sustenance.  A  denarius  was  a  Boman  coin  equiva- 
lent to  8  Jd.  It  was  the  ordinary  daily  wage  of  a  labourer  (Mt.  20 ;  2, 9), 
The  usual  cost  of  a  chcenix  of  wheat  was  an  eighth  of  a  denarius  ;  but 
in  time  of  plenty  twice  or  three  times  as  much  might  be  bought  for 
the  same.  If,  then,  a  man  had  to  give  his  day's  earnings  for  his  own 
necessary  food  alone,  nothing  would  remain  for  other  necessaries,  or 
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for  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  Consequently,  that  this  was  a 
famine  price  is  evident.  Among  us  a  lahouring  man  might  generally 
purchase  twelve  times  the  quantity  with  a  day's  wage. 

407.  And  three  choenices  of  barley  for  a  denarius.  Barley  is  com- 
monly worth  about  two  thirds  of  the  price  of  wheat.  Here  its  value 
is  only  one  third.  Hence  it  is  represented  as  being  comparatively 
abundant;'  though  still  at  a  price  implying  a  scarcity  of  it.  The 
quantity  would  be  only  one  fourth  of  that,  which  a  labourer  among 
us  might  purchase  with  a  day's  wage. — Wheat  and  barley  in  this  pas- 
sage seem  to  represent  what  are  esteemed  in  different  classes  to  be 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  :  wheat  those  of  the  higher  classes ;  barley 
those  of  the  very  lowest,  for  this  grain  was  given  a«  food  to  common 
soldiers  only  as  a  punishment.  If  so,  the  symbolization  will  represent 
the  higher  classes  as  being  reduced  to  the  last  degree  of  affliction  ; 
but  the  poorest  not  to  the  same  extent,  though  still  as  being  in  great 
distress. 

408.  And  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  ttnne.  Some  interpret  this  clause 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  two  preceding ;  though  (as  Eichhom  has  re- 
marked); "A  scarcity  of  oil  and  wine  would  contribute  nothing 
towards  making  a  famine."  Thus,  e.g.  A.  Clarke  says  ;  "  Be  sparing 
of  these  :  use  them  not  as  delicacies ,  but  for  necessity;  because  neither 
the  vines  nor  the  olives  will  be  productive."  He  here  falls  into  two 
errors :  one  in  taking  symbols  literally,  and  the  other  in  making  it 
appear,  that  the  consumers  are  addressed.  The  rectification  of  the 
latter  error  will  establish  the  true  meaning.  The  horseman,  if  any- 
one, is  unquestionably  addressed.  And  the  exhortation  to  him  must 
import ;  '  Damage  or  diminish  not  the  oil  and  wine,'  that  is  leave 
them  in  their  usual  abundance.  It  would  not  appear,  that  great 
plenty  is  implied.  The  verb  is  always  used  to  express  positive  injury 
or  wrong-doing ;  and  the  prohibition  goes  only  to  the  extent  of  sig- 
nifying, that  this  should  not  take  place,  so  as  to  occasion  a  scarcity  of 
these  articles. — ^The  copulative  may  be  taken  in  the  adversative  sense 
it  frequently  has  (e.g.  in  Mt.  11 ;  19  :  Mk.  12  ;  12  :  Jo.  7 ;  30  :  1  Co. 
12  ;  5,  Se.^y  so  as  to  read  ;  By4  injure  not,  dc, — It  is  not  without  an 
object/  that  oil  and  wine,  and  not  olives  and  vines  are  the  terms  made 
use  of.  For  oil  and  wine  is  the  figurative  expression  for  every  luxury, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  ;  e.g.  De.  11 ;  14 :  Fr.  21 ; 
17  :  Je.  31 ;  12  :  Ps.  104 ;  15.  And  they  are  unquestionably  intro- 
duced here  as  symbols  of  luxuries. 

We  have  now  seen,  that  '  atra  fames'  is  one,  and  '  a  yoke  of  bon- 
dage' another,  characteristic  of  what  is  symbolized  under  this  seal, 
and  that  the  former  is  depicted  as  universal,  and  further  particular- 
ized as  not  extending  to  luxuries,  yet  bearing  most  severely  on  the 
higher  classes.     The  symbols,  when  they  are  allowed  (as  they  have 
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now  been)  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  have  their  natural  significa- 
tions, thus  give  out  statements,  which  appear  to  be  so  incongruous, 
if  not  incompatible  one  with  another,  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  those 
who  have  been  sailing  on  a  wrong  tack  have  made  shipwreck  on 
them  ;  or  that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  great  di£Siculty  arising  from 
the  last  clause,  one  (Eichhom)  has  recourse  to  "poaitio  mere  omansy'* 
and  another  (Ewald)  to  '  apte  dictum  for  the  heightening  of  the  pic- 
ture of  distress,'  and  another  (Stuart)  to  ''an  inexplicable  clause/' 
while  ''  the  mass  of  interpreters  siccopede  earn  aententiam  jmBtereurU.'' 
The  fact  is,  the  conditions  here  are  such,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  any  false  scheme  should  be  able  to  satisfy  them  all.  And  hence 
it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  that  which  does  so  fully  must  be 
the  true  one. 

Now,  in  the  age  to  which  I  have  assigned  the  symbolization  of  this 
seal  (or,  I  might  rather  say,  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  by  the 
sacred  and  other  historians,  who  have  divided  the  ages  by  seven  great 
epochs),  the  famine  and  bondage  in  Egypt  are  so  unequivocally  the 
distinguishing  events,  that  I  suppose  no  one,  who  might  be  asked  to 
name  its  characteriziug  events,  would  hesitate  in  mentioning  these. 
Unquestionably  this  was  the  bondage,  and  this  the  famine  of  the  whole 
sacred  history.  Indeed,  if  we  take  into  account '  the  allegory  of  the 
bondservant  and  the  free  woman,'  the  '  sojourning  of  the  three  patriarchs 
in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange  country,'  the  long  servitude  of 
Jacob  to  Laban,  and  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  be  a  slave  ;  and  again,  the 
famines  that  drove  Abram  into  Egypt  and  Isaac  to  Grerar,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  famines  and  bondages  form  the  chief  subject-matter 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  period.  The  famine  and  the  bondage  are 
described  by  the  strongest  figures,  that  could  be  used  to  depict  their 
severity.  "  The  iron  entered  into  their  soul."  *  The  ill-favoured 
kine  eat  up  the  fat  kine,  but  were  still  as  ill-favoured  as  before.' 
''  The  famine  consumed  the  land,  so  that  the  plenty  was  not  known 
by  reason  of  that  famine  following,  so  very  grievous  was  it."  In  par- 
ticular, the  universality  of  the  latter  is  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
affirmed.  "  The  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  "All 
countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  corn  ;  because  the  famine  was  so 
sore  in  all  lands."  "  The  famine  was  sore  in  the  land"  of  Canaan. 
With  how  great  propriety,  then,  is  this  age  characterized  as  the  black 
age  of  bondage,  that  is,  as  the  age  of  the  famine  and  the  bondage. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  from  the  present,  which  Jacob  was 
able  to  send  to  Joseph, — a  present  esteemed  worthy  the  acceptance  of 
the  Governor  of  all  Egypt,  that  there  was  no  deficiency  in  those  pro- 
ductions, which  are  accounted  luxuries.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that,  when  '  the  famine  had  become  so  very  sore,  that  there  was  no 
bread  in  all  the  land,  aQd  the  land  fainted  by  reason  of  the  famine, 
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Joseph  bought  up,  first,  all  the  horses,  and  flocks,  and  cattle,  and 
asses,  and  then  the  .Egyptians  themselves  and  their  lands  to  be  ser- 
vants unto  Pharaoh ;  and  the  people  he  removed  to  cities  from  one 
end  of  Egypt  to  the  other.'  Such  a  result  would  necessarily  be 
fraught  with  affliction  to  the  higher  classes,  in  proportion  to  the  exal- 
tation and  wealth  they  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  greater  sacri- 
fices they  would  consequently  have  to  make.  And  thus  the  rich  were 
comparatively  much  greater  sufferers  from  the  calamity  than  the 
poor.     And  the  symbolization  is  fully  satisfied  in  every  particular. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  I  propose.  But,  while  I  entertain  no 
doubt  in  reference  to  the  main  features  of  the  symbolization  (that  is 
to  say,  that  bondage  and  famine  are  depicted  under  this  seal),  nor  yet 
in  reference  to  the  application  intended,  I  agree  in  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  three  declarations  made  by  the  voice  from  the  four 
creatures  are  of  somewhat  doubtful  application.  And  I  will  there- 
fore offer  an  alternative  interpretation  of  them,  and  one  which  may 
perhaps  commend  itself  to  some  persons  more  than  that  which  I  have 
just  given.  Possibly  the  point  of  the  symbolization  in  these  three 
statements  lies  in  their  relative  order.  They  may  be  intended  to 
convey,  that  grievous  famine  should  be  succeeded  by  comparative 
abundance,  and  this  by  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  If  so,  the  history 
of  the  children  of  Israel  during  this  period  will  be  accurately  depicted. 
They  first  experienced  a  '  sore  famine'  in  Canaan.  Then  they  en- 
joyed comparative  plenty  in  Egypt:  'the  best  of  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  was  theirs.'  Subsequently,  how  great  was  their  prosperity  may 
best  be  judged  by  their  marvellous  increase.  "  They  had  possessions 
in  Gk»shen,  and  grew,  and  multiplied  exceedingly."  "  They  were 
very  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed 
exceedingly  mighty ;  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them." 

Let  me  add,  that  it  is  not  improbable,  that  both  the  significations 
I  have  suggested  may  have  been  had  in  view ;  for  it  is  quite  in  the 
manner  of  symbolical  representation  to  use  symbols  with  a  twofold 
meaning,  when  the  circumstances  will  admit  of  doing  so :  see  C. 
17;  9-10. 

I  subjoin,  as  before,  specimens  of  the  interpretations,  that  have 
been  given  of  this  seal, — Lapsing  of  professors  [Andreas].  Heresies 
after  Gonstantine  [Anselm].  Periods  from  David  to  Elijah,  and  from 
Constantine  to  Justinian  [Joachim].  Doptors  of  the  Law  [Berengaud]. 
Famines  in  general  [Luther].  Arians,  dx,  [Bale].  Scarcities  since 
Claudius  [BuUinger].  From  Moses  to  Christ  [Bibliander].  The 
Grecian  kingdom  [Foxe  and  Faber].  Early  heresies  [Bibeira]. 
Famine  under  Severus  [Brightman].  The  famine  in  Claudius's 
reign  [Wetstein].  a.d.  406  to  620  [Walmsley].  a.d.  500  to  1200 
[Cuninghame].      The   darkness  of  the   middle   ages   [Woodhouse], 
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Dearths  preceding  and  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  [Lee].  42 
years  from  Severus  [Bp.  Newton].  Period  to  the  Severi  [Mede :  Sir 
I.  Newton].  The  papacy  [Croly].  Scarcity  under  the  Antonines 
[Fuller]. 

DIY.  4.     THE  FOURTH  SEAL  ^from  the  Exode  to  the  first  Temple  : 
A.M.  4000-4500. 

VI ;  7-8.  409-416.  And  when  he  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard  a 
voice  of  the  fourth  living  creature  saying  ;  *  Gome,^  And  I  heheld,  and 
lo  !  a  pale  horse,  and  he  who  saii  upon  him,  his  name  Death,  and  Hades 
followed  with  him.  And  there  was  given  to  them  authority  upon  the 
fourth  of  the  earth  to  kill  by  broadsword,  and  by  hunger,  and  by  death, 
and  under  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth, 

VI ;  7.  409-10.  When  he  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard  a  voice  of 
the  fourth  creature  say  ;  *  Come,^  The  insertion  of  voice  is  a  doubtful, 
but  the  best-accredited  reading,  and  it  receives  some  support  from  the 
participle  which  follows  being  read  in  concord  with  it  in  some  copies. 
Yet  its  genuineness  may  well  be  doubted,  seeing  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  assign  a  reason  for  its  insertion  here,  and  not  in  the 
parallel  places  (unless,  indeed,  to  suit  the  stichoical  distribution),  and 
also  because  the  word  may  so  easily  have  crept  into  the  text  through 
a  copyist's  catching  his  eye  on  the  same  word  a  few  lines  above. — 
The  fourth  creature  is  the  flying  eagle,  which  may  here,  in  congruity 
with  the  symbols  that  follow,  be  regarded  as  emblematic  of  a  power 
swift  and  irresistible  in  seizing  and  tearing  in  pieces  its  prey.  It 
will  then  be  seen  to  accord  well  with  the  character  of  the  events  sym* 
bolized  under  this  seal.  And,  as  the  emblem  on  the  standard  of  the 
fourth  division  of  Israel's  hosts, — that  of  Dan  (who  was  to  be  "  a 
serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path"),  it  will  suit  them  better 
than  any  other  of  the  four. — This  creature  calls  forth  or  announces 
the  Mediator  in  the  character  of  a  Devastator, 

VI;  8.  411.  And  lo,  a  pale  horse.  The  colour  intended  is  a  yel- 
lowish green,  cadaverous  or  livid, — in  fact,  that  of  a  putrefying  corpse. 
Hence,  it  is  commonly  applied  as  an  epithet  to  death,  as  in  '^  pallida 
mors"  (Horace).  '  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  it  is  applied  only  to  grass : 
C.  8-  7:  9;  4:  Mk.  6;  39.  It  denotes,  also,  the  incipient  state  of 
fainting  or  collapse  of  the  system,  as  in  Is.  29 ;  22 ;  *  Jacob's  face 
shall  not  now  wax  pafe.'  And  in  Jer.  30 ;  6  we  read ;  '  Why  are  all 
faces  turned  into  paleness  ?  It  is  even  the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble  ; 
but  he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it.  For  I,  the  Lord,  will  break  the  yoke 
from  off  his  neck,  and  burst  his  bonds,  and  strangers  shall  no  more 
serve  themselves  of  him.*  This  passage  will  form  our  best  guide  to 
the  emblematic  meaning  of  the  colour  in  the  text  under  consideration. 
It  shows  us  how  a  pale  horse  may  be  an  apt  emblem  of  an  age,  during 
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which  the  body-politic  was  continually  labouring  under  '  mighty  op- 
pressions/ and  in  a  state  bordering  on  complete  disorganization  and 
even  dissolution. 

412.  And  he  who  sat  upon  him.  The  preposition  here  used  differs 
from  that  in  the  three  previous  instances.  It  means  on  the  upper  side, 
over  and  above;  and  a  comparison  of  the  places  in  which  it  occurs  in 
the  N.  T.  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  introduced 
here  to  denote  a  mode  of  sitting,  different  to  that  which  is  usual  with 
a  horseman  :  cp.  20;  3 :  Mt.  27 ;  37  :  Lu.  4 ;  39  :  11 ;  44 :  19  ;  17, 
19:  Jo.  3;  31.  The  posture  in  this  case  must  be  that  of  sitting 
sideways,  and  may  have  been  adopted  to  facilitate  the  conception  of 
Death's  striking  his  victims  with  his  dart  or  "  sting." — His  name  toas 
DEATH.  The  mode  of  designation  may  intend,  that  the  rider  was  not 
Death  himself,  but  appeared  in  his  character  pro  hac  vice.  The 
article  is  prefixed  to  death  (and  also  to  Hades),  which  it  is  not,  when 
the  term  death  is  used  immediately  afterwards.  This  is,  because 
death  is  here  personified  as  an  individual.  So,  also,  in  Je.  9 ;  21  j 
"  Death  hath  climbed  up  through  our  windows,"  &c,  ;  and  in  Para- , 
dise  Lost ;  "  Death  his  dart  shook,"  dx, 

413.  And  HADES  followed  with  him.  Hades  is  the  receptacle  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Death,  this  is  personified,  being 
apparently  intended  to  be  conceived  of  as  of  one  riding  behind  Death, 
and  carrying  something  of  the  nature  of  a  bag  or  sack,  into  which  he 
puts  the  souls,  which  Death  has  struck  down.  I  say,  behind  Death  ; 
because  the  want  of  any  mention  of  another  horse,  and  especially  the 
form  of  the  sentence  indicates  this.  There  are  two  readings  here. 
They  would,  when  strictly  rendered,  give  respectively ;  followed  him^ 
i.e.  followed  after,  at  an  undefined  'distance ;  and,  followed  withy  i,e. 
accompanied  him.  The  latter  is  unquestionably  the  true  reading.  And 
the  meanings  of  the  two  phrases  as  now  stated  will  be  fully  borne  out 
by  comparing  in  the  Gk.,  C.  14 ;  4,  9  :  18  ;  5  :  19 ;  14 ;  with  14  ;  13  : 
Lu.  9  ;  49  :  see  also  1 ;  7  :  17  ;  12.— The  R.  T.  has  folUms,  but  no 
material  difference  arises. 

The  symbol  of  the  pale  horse,  then,  exhibits  Jesus  as  the  inflicter 
of  death  and  destruction,  consigning  souls  to  Hades.  And  with  how 
much  propriety  may  be  judged  from  similar  representations.  Thus, 
in  C.  1 ;  18  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having  "  the  keys  (i.e.  being 
master  or  keeper)  of  Death  and  Hades ; "  and  it  is  precisely  in  the 
capacity  of  Lord  of  Death  and  Hades,  that  he  appears  here.  In  C. 
20 ;  13,  14  he  is  symbolized  as  causing  Death  and  Hades  to  give  up 
their  dead  ;  and  then  (in  relation  to  the  then  existing  Mystery)  for 
ever  abolishing  them.  And  in  1  Co.  15;  54r-57  he  is  represented  as 
causing  his  people  to  triumph  over  Death  and  Hades.  Indeed,  seeing 
that  '  death  and  destruction  are  the  Lord's,'  who  but  Chript,  as  Grod, 
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could  be  fitly  represented  as  having  power  over  death  and  the  unseen 
world  ?  Or  who  but  he  could  have  power  to  wield  "  the  four  sore 
judgments  of  God,"  as  this  horseman  is  represented  as  doing  ?  Have 
we  not,  then,  under  this  seal  also  a  convincing  proof,  that  none  but 
Jehovah- Jesus  can  be  intended  by  the  riders  of  the  horses  ? — It  is 
very  probable  however,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  render- 
ing of  Hades  by  JM  in  the  A.  V.,  many  readers  may  be  staggered  by 
the  interpretation,  which  I  have  given  of  the  phrase  before  us.  Let 
such  be  assured,  that  they  have  no  other  ground  for  being  so  than 
such  as  arises  from  an  erroneous,  though  it  may  be  a  deep-seated  im- 
pression. The  Greek  word  hades  does  not  denote  the  place  of  tor- 
ment, but  the  abode  between  death  and  the  judgment  of  the  souls 
both  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked  :  see  pp.  11,  97. 

I  will  here  just  mention  (without,  however,  laying  any  stress  on  the 
circumstance),  that  the  text  miyht  admit  of  a  different  construction, 
so  as  to  read ',  And  he  who  sat  upon  him  (Ins  name  was  Death  and 
Hades)  accompanied  him.  On  this  construction  there  would  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  words  to  the  inner  signification  rather  than  to  the 
symbols,  the  meaning  being,  that  destruction  kept  pace  step  by  step, 
as  we  say,  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  There  would  then  be  only 
one  horseman ;  and  the  reading  of  the  succeeding  words  (to  which  a 
preference  is  given  in  some  critical  editions),  "  and  there  was  given 
to  him,*^  would  accord  best  with  such  a  construction.  But,  as  only 
the  symbolization,  and  not  the  ultimate  meaning,  would  be  affected 
by  the  change,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  in  any  case  to  press  the 
rendering. 

414.  And  authority  (or  povoer)  was  given  to  them  over  the  fourth  of  the 
earth.  The  result  in  respect  of  the  real  meaning  will  be  the  same 
whether  the  reading  to  him  or  to  them  be  adopted  ;  since  the  double 
symbol  represents  but  one  person. — The  earth  must  now  be  taken 
symbolically  ;  since  in  this  age  first  there  is  a  *  holy  land,'  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  people  of  God  are  put  in  posses- 
sion of  it.  Symbolically,  then,  the  earth  will  not  mean  '  the  round 
world,'  but  the  land  in  contradistinction  from  the  sea,  as  in  C.  10 ;  2. 
And  since  the  latter  represents  the  territory  of  the  opposing  heathen 
world-power,  the  former  will  stand  for  *  the  Holy  land'  of  Grod's 
people,  t.  e.  for  Palestine  (see  p.  11). — But  it  was  over  only  a  fourth 
part  of  this  earth,  that  authority  was  given.  And  the  attempts, 
that  have  been  made  to  bring  the  whole  under  the  statement,  whether 
by  supposing  each  judgment  to  affect  a  distinct  fourth  (a  supposition 
so  improbable  as  to  be  absurd),  or  by  alleging  the  authority  of  Jerome 
in  the  Vulgate  for  reading  four  parts, — these  are  too  palpably  futile 
to  need  refutation.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  during  this  period  only 
about   a  fourth  of  Palestine  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Israelites ;  and  it  is  this  fourth,  that  is  intended. — Let  me  take  oc- 
casion here  to  notice  the  numher  of  fimrsj  that  are  completed  in  or 
brought  under  this  seal;  the  four  homogeneous  seals,  the  ybwr  creatures, 
the  four  equestrian  symbols,  the  four  sore  judgments,  and  the  fourth 
of  the  earth  =/atf7»  fours,  and  b,  fourth  {Outde,  p.  194). 

416-6.  To  kill  by  hroadswordy  and  by  hunger,  and  hy  death,  and  under 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth, — To  hill  by  the  sword  is  plainly  a  literal  ex- 
pression. Here  it  is  the  broadsword  of  regular  war,  not  the  butchering 
knife  of  marauding  expeditions  or  civil  strife  (as  in  ve.  4),  that  is 
used. — Hunger  is  equivalent  U>  famine ;  and  it  also  can  only  be  taken 
literally. — Death,  in  like  manner,  must  stand  for  a  deadly  disease,  and 
so  for  th^  pestilence,  which  was  accounted  so  sure  of  the  victim 
stricken  by  it,  as  to  be  tantamount  to  the  very  stroke  of  death  (cp.  2 ; 
23).  Observe,  that  6  ©avaro?  is  said  to  kill  by  ^avaro?. — Wild  beasts 
might  be  taken  symbolically  for  heathen  enemies  ;  but  congruity  with 
the  other  three  terms  requires,  that  it  be  understood  literally.  And 
this  construction  is  confirmed  by  the  precedent  in  Eze.  14 ;  12-21 ; 
for  we  have  here  the  very  same  terms,  that  are  used  there ;  "  the 
sword,  and  the  famine,  and  the  noisome  beast,  and  the  pestilence." 
And  if  there  the ybur  phrases  are  used  to  make  a  formula  expressive 
of  a  universality  of  calamities,  much  more  so  here.  We  should  regard 
them,  then,  in  this  light  as  a  whole,  and  not  seek  to  find  occurrences 
answering  to  each  separately.  All  that  we  may  rightly  expect  to 
find  is  a  prolonged  series  of  disastrous  visitations.  And  this  view  of 
the  clause,  as  being  thb  formula  of  devastation,  is  confirmed  by 
other  examples,  in  which  the  fourfold  form  is  preserved,  while  the 
terms  are  more  or  less  varied  ;  as  in  Le.  26 ;  14  ss.  (*  wild  beasts,  the 
sword,  pestilence,  famine ') :  Je.  15  ;  2,  3  ('  death,  the  sword,  famine, 
captivity;'  and,  ^fov/r  kinds;  the  sword,  the  dogs,  the  fowls,  the 
beasts') :  Eze.  5 ;  17  (*  famine,  evil  beasts,  pestilence,  the  sword') :  Mt. 
24;  7  (*war8,  famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes'):  and  Re.  18;  8 
(*  death,  mourning,  famine,  fire');  and  negatively  in  Re.  7;  17  (of 
'hunger,  thirst,  sunstroke,  heat*):  in  Re.  21 ;  4  (of  'death,  sorrow, 
crying,  pain ').  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that,  while  the  terms 
regarded  separately  cannot  be  said  to  be  used  otherwise  than  in  a 
literal  sense,  yet  taken  as  a  whole  they  form  a  mystical  formula,  the 
use  of  which  is  quite  in  congruity  with  a  symbolical  representation. 

That  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  during  the  interval  between 
the  Exode  and  the  building  of  the  first  Temple,  pre-eminently  cor- 
responds to  such  a  symbolization  as  we  have  now  been  considering 
no  one,  I  should  think,  will  deny.  Though  delivered  from  *the 
house  of  bondage,'  they  scarcely  had  a  national  existence.  Theirs 
was,  politically,  a  state  of  death  rather  than  of  life.  After  they  ob- 
tained a  settlement  in  Canaan,  cruel  'oppressions'  were  the  rule 
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rather  than  the  exception.  Death,  in  all  his  horrid  forms,  was  con- 
tinually stalking  through  the  small  portion  of  the  promised  land,  of 
which  they  seem  to  have  obtained  or  kept  possession.  It  was  said  to 
them ;  ^  Thou  mayest  not  consume  the  heathen  at  once,  lest  the  beasts 
of  the  field  increase  upon  thee.'  But,  of  a  truth,  what  between  the 
heathen  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  on  the  other, 
they  were  themselves  at  times  well-nigh  exterminated.  The  general 
impression,  that  I  gather  from  the  perusal  of  the  four  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  is  such,  that  if  I  were  required  now  to  assign 
such  colours  to  the  several  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  as  would 
form  the  most  appropriate  emblems  of  their  respective  states,  morally, 
socially,  and  politically,  I  should  unquestionably  assign  to  that  be- 
fore us  the  pale  or  livid  hue  of  death. 

As  in  the  previous  instances,  so  in  this  I  will  subjoin  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  interpretations  of  this  seal. — Famine  under  Maximin 
[Andreas].  Hypocrisy  from  a.d.  400  to  the  judgment  [Anselm]. 
Periods  from  Elijah  to  Isaiah,  and  from  Justinian  to  Charlemagne 
[Joachim].  The  prophets  [Berengaud],  Pestilences  in  general 
[Luther].  Popery  and  Mahometanism  [Bale].  Pestilences  since 
Decius  [Bullinger].  From  Christ  to  Constantine  [Bibliander].  The 
Roman  kingdom  [Foxe  and  Faber].  Trajan's  persecutions  [Ribeira]. 
Wars,  dsc,  under  Decius  [Brightman].  Pestilence  in  Claudius's  reign 
[Wetstein].  a.d.  620  to  1520  [Walmsley].  a.d.  1200  to  1500  [Cun- 
inghame].  Popish  persecutions  [Woodhouse].  The  Roman  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  [Lee],  a.d.  1073  ss.  [Bickersteth],  50  years  from 
Maximin  to  Diocletian  [Bp.  Newton].  Period  to  G-allienus  [Mede : 
Sir  I.  Newton].     The  third  century  [Daubuz].    a.d.  1789  [CrolyJ. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  FIRST  FOUR  SEALS. 

It  will  be  proper  in  this  place  to  notice  an  error,  into  which  some 
have  fallen  in  reference  to  these  seals.  Misled  by  the  coincidence  of 
the  number,  and  of  some  of  the  symbol izat ions,  they  have  taken  them 
to  represent  the  *  four  sore  judgments'  of  EzekieL  But  the  coinci- 
dence is  only  partial.  On  the  one  hand,  '  the  noisome  beast'  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  seals ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Conqueror  of  the 
first  seal  is  wanting  in  the  four  judgments.  And  in  each  of  the  three 
seals,  in  which  the  sword,  or  famine,  or  pestilence  may  be  found, 
much  besides  is  symbolized.  Further,  inasmuch  as  the  four  judg- 
ments are  included  under  the  fourth  seal,  they  could  not  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  four.  This  interpretation,  therefore,  is  clearly 
erroneous.  In  point  of  fact,  the  view  might  with  more  plausibility 
be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  seals. 
For  in  these  (the  first  being  regarded  as  an  introductory  syllabus  or 
representation  of  the  whole  series)  it  might  be  thought,  that  there  are 
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represented  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  (by  necessary  implication) 
persecutors,  who,  in  figurative  language,  are  '  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
earth.' 

INTBODUCTORT  REMARKS  ON  THE  LAST  THREE  SEALS. 

In  contradistinction  to  those  which  precede  them,  these  are  hetero- 
geneous, that  is,  they  have  no  generic  resemblance  or  common  bond 
of  union.  The  period  which  the  first  includes  may  be  described,  as 
the  age  of  Jewish  independence  and  national  exaltation.  That  of 
the  second,  as  the  age  of  captivity  and  subjection.  That  of  the  third, 
as  the  millennial  Sabbath.  The  first  and  second  of  these  were  cha- 
racterized respectively  by  possessing  the  first  and  second  Temples. 

Div.  5.  THE  FIPTH  SEAL  ==/rom  the  first  Temple  to  the  first  Destruction  : 
A.M.  4500  to  4900. 

VI ;  9-11.  417-430.  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  beheld 
underneath  the  altar  the  souls  of  those,  who  had  been  slain  through  the 
word  of  God,  and  through  the  testifying  which  they  held.  And  they  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying  ;  '  How  long,  O  Master,  ike  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge,  and  take  vengeance  for  our  blood  from  those  who  dwell  on 
the  earth  f '  And  there  was  given  to  them  a  white  robe,  and  it  was  de- 
clared to  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  time,  until  there  should 
have  been  completed  both  ilheir  fellow-servants,  and  their  brethren,  who 
were  about  to  be  killed,  as  they  also  [had  been']. 

VI ;  9.  417.  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  seal.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  in  this  instance,  and  in  this  only,  the  second  article  is  omitted. 
Perhaps  a  metrical  or  a  stichoical  requirement  may  have  occasioned 
the  omission.  Or,  possibly,  as  the  effect  is  to  throw  less  stress  on 
the  number,  an  intimation  may  be  intended,  that  the  symbolization 
of  this  seal  is  not  to  be  so  rigidly  confined  within  its  termini  as  those 
of  the  others.  If  so,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  in  what 
respect  this  is  the  case.  The  souls,  though  they  represent  primarily 
and  chiefly  martyrs  of  the  fifth  age,  are  not  to  be  limited  to  these  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  who  preceded  them,  if  such  there  were. 

418.  7  beheld  underneath  the  altar.  Underneath,  i.e.  in  the  place 
where  the  ashes  of  victims  were  wont  to  be  thrown. — The  altar.  Two 
temples  with  their  appendages  are  to  be  conceived  of  as  existing-  in 
the  symbolical  universe,  those  on  the  earth  being  "patterns,"  or 
rather  "  copies" — "  antitypes  of  those  in  the  heavens,"  which  are  "the 
true,"  and  "  the  types"  of  these  (cp.  He.  8 ;  5 :  10 ;  23,  24,  and  ct. 
11 ;  1  with  14  ;  7).  From  the  earth  being  the  scene  of  all  the  other 
seals,  and  from  the  relation  in  which  this  passage  will  be  seen  to 
stand  to  the  following  chapter  (see  on  No.  482),  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  temple  which  the  altar  implies  is  that  on  the  earth.     And  as 
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this  is  'Uhe  altar,"  but  the  other  "  the  golden  altar,'*  we  may  infer  (as 
also  from  the  sacrificed  souls  being  under  it),  that  this  is  the  altar  of 
burnt-sacrifices,  *  at  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  blood  of  the  victim 
was  to  be  poured '  (Le.  4 ;  7). 

419.  The  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain.  It  would  seem  to  be 
impossible,  that  any  other  mode  than  this  of  symbolizing  those,  who 
had  sufiered  for  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  true  God,  and  whose 
'  blood  cried  for  vengeance,' — I  mean,  than  by  their  disembodied  spirits 
or  umhrce^  could  have  been  devised :  and  the  description  which  is 
superadded  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  by  *  t^e  souU'  such 
are  meant.  This  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  law  of  necessity 
compelled  a  departure  from  the  general  rule,  that  the  symbol  be 
widely  diverse  from  the  thing  symbolized. — Observe,  that  it  is  not  said 
*  who  had  been  killed'  (cp.  415),  but  *  slain*  (cp.  351,  398),  that  is,  in 
the  nature  of  sacrifices. — It  is  usual  with  Prsesentist  expositors  to  in- 
terpret these  souls  as  meaning  the  martyrs,  who  had  been  slain  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  previous  periods.  But,  allowing  them  all  the  ad- 
vantage they  can  derive  from  the  suggestion  offered  on  No.  417,  such 
a  mode  of  making  the  symbolization  of  one  seal  run  through  others 
is  clearly  inadmissible ;  since  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  very  object 
for  which  seals  are  used,  namely,  to  divide  the  Mystery  into  and  to 
distinguish  between  periods. 

420.  Through  (for  the  sake  of)  the  word  of  Qod^  and  through  {in  con- 
sequence  of  or  on  account  of )  the  testifying  which  they  held.  Two  nega- 
tive proofs  (as  strong  as  it  is  possible  for  such  to  be)  of  the  fact,  that 
this  seal  does  not  refer  to  Christian  times  may  be  derived  from  this 
clause.  1.  In  six  other  places  expressions  similar  to  the  above 
'occur,  excepting  that  in  every  one  of  them  the  latter  clause  reads 
thus : — the  testifying  of  Jesus.  Why  has  a  variation  been  made  here? 
Why,  in  connexion  with  the  mystical  Babylon,  do  we  find  the  whore 
represented  as  "  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus"  but  no 
similar  representation  made  here  ?  Can  any  other  reason  be  assigned 
than  that  the  words  of  Jesus  were  inapplicable  in  this  place  ;  because 
these  were  not  Christian  martyrs  ?  Testifiers  for  the  revealed  truth 
of  Grod  they  were,  but  not  testifiers  to  ^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.' 
2.  Those,  of  whom  these  were  the  souls,  are  said  to  have  been  slain; 
but  their  brethren,  who,  "  through  the  word  of  God  and  through  the 
testifying  of  Jesus/'  had  suffered  under  the  Roman  beast,  are  said 
(20  ;  4)  to  have  been  heheadedy  according  to  the  Roman  mode  of  exe- 
cuting criminals.  Why,  again,  this  difference,  but  because  the  one 
lived  under  the  Roman  supremacy,  but  the  other  in  times  anterior 
to  it? 

VI;  10.  421.  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.     In  the 
Greek  the  participle  is  put  in  the  masculine,  to  agree  with  a  noun  in 
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the  feminine, — one  of  the  many  apparent  solecisms,  but  which  has 
probably  been  introduced  designedly  to  make  a  concord  ctd  sensum, 

422.  J3ow  lang^  O  Master^  the  holy  and  true.  There  is  manifestly 
a  tone  of  remonstrance  or  reproach  adopted  here,  such  as,  when  ad- 
dressed to  God,  would  be  more  accordant  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  than 
to  that  of  the  new  Dispensation. — ^A  Futurist  (Eev.  J.  Kelly)  has  re- 
marked ;  "  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  cry  unto  the  *  Lord,'  6  Aco- 
iroDTs,  a  word  usually  translated  (not  Lord,  but)  Master,  its  co-relative 
being  ^  servant.*  Perhaps  this  consideration  of  itself  should  suggest 
to  us,  that  the  parties  contemplated  were  Jewish  worshippers."  The 
word  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Lu.  2  ;  29  :  Acts  4  ;  24  :  2  Pe.  2  ;  1. — 
The  epithets  hyly  and  true  are  repeatedly  applied  in  the  Apocal3irp8e 
to  God  or  Christ.  They  have  here  the  force  of  pleas  in  support  of 
the  remonstrance,  as  though  it  were  said ;  '  Because  thou  art  '  the 
holy  One,'  thou  art  bound  by  thy  holiness  to  avenge  thine  holy  ones, 
that  have  been  slain ;'  '  Because  thou  art  true^  thou  ait  pledged  to 
perform  thy  promises  to  thy  servants.' 

423.  Dost  thou  not  judge  and  take  vengeance  for  our  blood.  This, 
again,  is  not  a  prayer,  which  would  proceed  from  those,  who  had  been 
enjoined  by  their  Master  to  "  pray  for  (blessings,  not  for  vengeance 
on)  those  who  despitefuUy  used  them,  and  persecuted  them,"  and  to 
return  good  for  evil. — The  precedent,  on  which  this  whole  passage 
appears  to  have  been  modelled,  is  in  Ps.  79,  wherein  some  of  the  very 
same  martyrs  may  have  been  had  in  view.  ^  The  dead  bodies  of  thy  ser- 
vants have  the  heathen  given  to  be  meat  to  the  fowls,  .  .  .  their 
blood  have  they  shed  like  water ;  .  .  .  How  long,  0  Lord !  .  .  .  Pour 
out  thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen.  .  .  .  Let  our  God  be  known  among 
them  by  the  revenging  of  our  blood.'  Such  sentiments  were  suit- 
able enough  to  a  Dispensation,  of  which  the  law  was ;  *  An  eye  for  an 
eye.'  Of  those  who  lived  under  it  our  Lord  spake,  when  he  said ; 
"  Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect,  who  cry  day  and  night  unto 
him?" — It  should  be  observed,  that  no  answer  is  given  to  this  im- 
precation of  vengeance,  probably  on  the  principle,  that  "  Vengeance 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord." 

424.  From  those  who  dweU  upon  the  earth  f  The  general  rule  of 
interpreting  requires,  that  the  earth  here  be  taken  symbolically.  (See 
on  414,  671.)  Indeed,  if  the  term  be  taken  literally,  the  phrase  will 
be  converted  into  a  vague  and  unmeaning  periphrasis.  Palestine, 
then,  must  be  meant ;  and,  this  being  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  the 
general  reference  will  be  well-nigh  established. 

VI;  11.  425.  And  there  was  given  to  them  [seveTally]  a  white  robe. 
The  R.  T.  has  this  clause  in  the  plural  (white  robes,  <£c.) ;  but  the  sin- 
gular is  the  best  accredited  reading,  and  it  is  also  the  most  forcible 
mode  of  expression,  as  denoting  an  honour  done  to  each  individually. 
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Wemysd  says ;  "  The  redeemed  are  said  to  be  clothed  with  white 
robes,  as  expressive  of  the  favour  and  acceptance  of  Grod,  and  as  marks 
of  approbation,  honour,  aud  dignity ;  for  such  garments  were  usually 
sent  by  princes  as  presents,  and  as  tokens  of  royal  favour,  granted  only 
on  special  occasions:  see  Lu.  15;  22:  also  2  Sam.  13;  18,  where 
kings'  daughters  are  said  to  be  so  apparelled."  Cp.  Qe.  42  ;  42  :  Ze. 
3;  4. — ^It  is  to  be  observed,  that  ^  white  rohes^  are  never  said  to  be 
given  to  any  but  these  martyrs.  The  term  invariably  used  during 
the  times  of  Christianity  is  garments,  which,  in  reference  to  the  saints, 
is  always  put  in  the  plural,  even  when  a  single  individual  is  spoken  of, 
as  in  C.  3 ;  5,  18.  Christ  alone  has  a  garment  (19  ;  13,  16).  Not  to 
advert  here  to  the  force  of  the  number  used,  surely  a  distinction  must 
be  intended  by  the  use  of  different  terms  :  and  what  it  can  be,  if  not 
to  denote  a  difference  between  Jewish  and  Christian  martyrs,  or  the 
honours  awarded  to  them  respectively,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

426-7.  And  it  tms  declared  to  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a 
time.  We  must  not  understand  this  clause  as  though  it  read,  they 
should  wait  a  time  ;  for  in  so  doing  we  should  lose  the  very  force  of 
the  expression.  The  Greek  word  invariably  means  in  the  N.  T,  being 
in  a  state  of  rest,  or  taking  rest  or  refreshment ;  as  in  C.  14 ;  13 ;  "  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours :"  cp.  Mt.  11 ;  28  :  26 ;  45  :  Lu.  12  ; 
19.  These  confessors,  then,  are  virtually  told,  that  they  should  be 
admitted  into  a  celestial,  though  not  perfected  state  of  bliss,  in  which 
they  must  wait  for  a  time  longer. — Some  read  *  a  little  time ;'  but 
Griesbach  and  Scholz  unhesitatingly  reject  the  word  for  little.  It 
may  be  (but  I  would  not  rest  anything  on  this),  that  we  ought  to  take 
a  time  in  a  definite,  mystical  sense,  namely,  as  denoting  *  The  Great 
Year'  of  which  Josephus  speaks  in  Ant.  I.  iii ;  9,  as  containing  600  com- 
mon years.  Assuming  the  epoch  of  the  completion  of  the  number  of 
their  fellow-servants  to  be  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d. 
70,  this  duration  would  give,  as  the  date  of  the  scene  before  us,  b.c. 
530,  which,  for  a  round  number,  assigned  in  such  a  manner,  would  be 
a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  the  date  which  I  assign  to  it.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  more  fully  the  use  of  the  word  time 
under  C.  10 ;  6. 

428-30.  Until  [the  appointed  number  of]  both  their  fellow-servants 
and  their  brethren,  who  were  about  to  be  killed,  as  they  also  had  been, 
should  have  been  compfeted.  An  appointed  number  for  completeness  is 
plainly  implied.  Now  we  shall  shortly  see  (in  C.  7 ;  4),  that  the  '  ser- 
vants of  G^d '  of  the  fifth  seal  likewise  had  their  appointed  number ; 
and  that  it  was  144,000.  When,  then,  we  find  another  144,000  sub- 
sequently mentioned  (in  C.  14;  1),  can  we  resist  the  conclusion,  that 
this  is  the  number  of  *  the  fellow-servants  and  brethren  ?'  And  if  this 
be  the  fact,  there  will  be  144,000  of  the  parties  who  suffered  previous 
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to  the  first  destruction,  aod  144,000  of  those  previous  to  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. — The  repetition  of  the  copulative  and  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  Grreek  indicates,  that  two  classes  are  had  in  view. 
These  must  be, — the  *  fellow-servants'  the  Grentile,  the  *  brethren'  the 
Jewish,  Christians,  who  together  composed  the  later  144,000. — The 
insertion  of  little  in  No.  427  (if  it  be  a  genuine  reading),  and  the  use 
of  a  verb  (about  to  be),  which  ordinarily  denotes  the  near  future,  may 
be  readily  understood,  even  though  the  intervening  duration  be  as 
long  as  I  have  intimated.  It  is  quite  natural,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  latitude  that  is  taken  in  symbolical  representa- 
tion, that  the  event  so  greatly  longed  for  should  be  spoken  of  as  being 
close  at  hand. — ^In  this  clause,  as  it  was  to  be  made  applicable  to  botli 
the  classes  of  martyrs,  we  find  the  generic  term  hilled j  which  will  in- 
clude both  the  slain  and  the  beaded,  appropriately  used.  The  variety 
of  the  terms  made  use  of  helps  to  show,  that  a  literal,  and  not  a  spiri- 
tual or  metaphorical  killing  is  meant. — Completed,  that  is,  made  com- 
plete or  perfect  in  respect  of  the  predetermined  number. 

Sentiments  similar  to  those  in  this  seal  may  be  found  in  coseval 
writings.  Thus  in  4  Ezra  4  the  souls  of  the  just  are  said  to  have 
once  inquired,  when  their  harvest-time  would  come ;  and  the  arch- 
angel Jeremiel  told  them,  that,  when  the  number  of  the  wicked  should 
be  completed,  Grod  would  bring  about  the  time,  which  he  had  decreed. 
And,  again,  in  Enoch,  C.  47;  4;  ^  The  blood  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
avenged :  the  supplications  of  the  holy  ones  for  its  avenging  shall 
be  heard.' 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  show,  that  there  actually  were  such  mar- 
tyrs, as  have  been  brought  before  us,  in  the  age  to  which  1  refer  this 
symbolization.  For  this  purpose  it  might  suffice  to  adduce  the  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  kings,  from  the  time  that  Jeroboam 
set  up  the  golden  calves,  were  patrons  of  idolatry,  and  in  consequence 
persecutors  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah.  But,  in  particular,  the  per- 
secution by  Jezebel  in  Ahab's  reign  may  be  referred  to ;  and  the 
rather,  because  from  the  seer's  finding  a  parallel  to  Jezebel  in  the 
church  at  Thyatira,  and  from  his  allusions  in  C.  11 ;  5-6  to  Elijah's 
history,  it  is  manifest,  that  he  had  this  portion  of  the  narrativo 
constantly  present  to  his  mind.  The  scene  on  Carmel,  the  flight 
of  Elijah,  his  request  that  he  might  die,  his  despairing  complaint 
("  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord ;  because  the  children  of 
Israel  have  forsaken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and 
slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ;  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away"),  Obadiah'e  concealment  of  100 
prophets,  Jezebel's  renewal  of  the  persecution,  and  the  difficulty  after- 
wards in  finding  *  one  prophet  of  the  Lord '  (1  Kgs.  22 ;  7), — all  these 
will  be  too  fresh  in  the  reader's  recollection  to  make  more  particular 
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reference  necessary.  Tbe  books  of  the  prophets,  too,  furnish  abun- 
dant evidence  to  the  same  effect.  And  in  the  New  Testament  the 
frequent  allusions  to  the  persecution  of  the  prophets  show  the  opinion 
entertained  at  that  time  : — indeed,  it  may  be  thought,  that  a  paral- 
lelism between  the  persecutions,  which  preceded  the  Babylonian  and 
Bomaa  destructions,  is  had  in  view  in  the  words ;  *  Blessed  are  ye, 
when  men  shall  persecute  you  ;  for  so  persecuted  they  the  proph^J — 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  those  who  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  heathen  in  their  many  invasions  of  Judea,  and  especially  in 
that  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  would  be 
included  in  the  number  of  the  confessors.  So  that  that  number  must 
have  been  in  the  whole  a  very  large  one. 

Various  considerations  may  be  brought  forward  to  account  for  the 
selection  of  this  persecution  as  the  characterizing  feature  of  the  age, 
and  to  demonstrate  its  appropriateness  for  the  purpose.  1.  The 
Apocalypse  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  religious  history  of  the  people 
of  God ;  and  consequently  no  event  could  be  of  so  great  importance 
in  the  author's  view  as  a  persecution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ex- 
terminate the  true  faith.  2.  But  what  renders  this  peculiarly  proper 
to  be  made  the  characteristic  of  the  age  is,  that  it  is  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  persecution  for  religion's  sake.  8.  The  principal  reason, 
however,  for  adopting  this  symbolization  doubtless  was  to  make,  in 
conjunction  with  those  which  follow  under  the  sixth  seal,  a  paral- 
lelism between  the  two  destnictions  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  present, 
by  means  of  the  symbolization s  in  C.  vii,  the  highest  possible  encour- 
agement to  endurance  and  stedfastness  to  those  confessors,  for  whom 
the  book  was  primarily  written.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
that  we  find  symbolized  in  close  connexion  with  the  two  destruc- 
tions,— ^with  the  former,  martyred  souls  crying  for  vengeance  and 
receiving  a  promise  of  reward,  144,000  sealed  on  their  foreheads  as 
^  the  servants  of  God,'  and  *  a  great  multitude,'  who  had  '  come  out 
of  the  great  tribulation,'  enjoying  a  state  of  bliss  and  glory  before  the 
throne  of  God, — with  the  latter,  souls  of  martyrs  sitting  on  thrones 
as  judges,  '  144,000  having  his  Father's  name  written  on  their  fore- 
heads,* and  a  preferential  life  and  reign  of  1000  years  declared  to  be 
theirs.  The  implied  argument,  then,  would  run  thus  :' — as  surely  as 
the  former  company  of  confessors,  who  endured  unto  the  end,  have 
entered  into  rest,  and  are  represented  as  receiving  their  reward ;  so 
surely  shall  you,  who  are  included  in  the  latter  company,  if  you  en- 
dure unto  the  end,  receive  the  like,  yea,  the  greater  reward,  which  is 
set  before  you. 

As  before,  I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  interpretations  of  this 
seal. — Sufferers  under  pagan  Kome  [Tertullian].  Christian  martyrs 
[Victoiinus].     Cry  of  the  saints  on  account  of  the  miseries  of  the 
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three  precediDg  periods  [ABselmJ.  The  periods  from  Isaiah  to  the 
Captivity,  and  from  Charlemagne  to  Joachim's  time  [Joachim].  New 
Testament  martyrs  [Berengaud].  Martyrdoms  in  general  [Luther]. 
Martyrs  under  papal  Bome  [Bale].  Martyrdoms  by  pagans  and  others 
[Bullinger].  The  period  from  Constantino  to  the  papal  Antichrist 
[Bibliander].  Persecutions  by  Gallienus  and  Diocletian  [Brightman]. 
Persecutions  from  Decius  [Daubuz].  Souls  of  Christian  martyrs  in 
Judea  [Wetstein].  a.d.  1200  to  1700  [Vitringa].  a.d.  1620  to  1820 
[Walmsley].  a.d.  1500  to  1552  [Cuninghame].  Christian  martyrs 
of  all  times  [Woodhouse],  Rest  from  persecutions,  a.d.  311  to  604 
[Faber].  Persecutions  of  Jews  [Lee].  Height  of  papal  power,  a.d. 
1438  SB.  [Bickersteth].  Martyrs  after  Diocletian  [Bp.  Newton].  A 
short  time  before  the  consummation  [Croly].  Persecution,  a.d.  270 
[Fuller],     The  souls  of  Old  Testament  martyrs  [Williams], 

Div.  6.  THE  SIXTH  SEAL  =  from  the  first  to  the  second  Destruction  : 
A.M.  4900-5570. 

VI ;  12-VII ;  17.  The  view  I  take  of  the  chronological  and  epochal 
computation  of  the  goal  of  this  seal  has  been  explained  in  the  Guide, 
p.  77  88.,  144  88.,  and  will  be  adverted  to  under  the  seventh  ^eal :  C. 
8 ;  1 ;  19 ;  21 :  and  Introd.  to  C.  20:— This  seal  diflfers  from  those 
which  precede  it  in  having  an  Epilogue  (vii)  appended  to  the  sym- 
bolization -proper  of  the  seal,  or  (more  strictly  speaking)  of  its  charac- 
terizing event.  The  latter  will  of  course  come  first  for  consideration. 
— The  characterizing  event  of  the  seal  (vv.  12-17)  is  divisible  into 
seven  parts: — faur  of  dissolution,  affecting  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars ;  and  three  of  vanishing  away,  viz,  of  heaven,  of  moun- 
tains and  islands,  and  of  seven  classes  of  persons,  who  utter  a  cry  of 
/oMT  parts. 

VI ;  12-17.  431-452.  And  I  beheld  when  he  opened  the  sixth  seal 
And  a  great  earthquake  happened :  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sa,ckcloth 
of  hair :  and  the  whole  moon  became  as  blood :  and  the  stars  of  the 
heaven  fell  unto  the  earthy  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when 
shaken  by  a  great  wind :  and  the  heavens  vanished  away,  as  a  roll  roll- 
ing itself  up :  and  every  mov/ntain  and  island  were  moved  oiU  of  their 
places  :  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  grandees  and  the  chief  cap- 
tains, and  the  rich  and  the  mighty,  and  every  servant  and  every  freeman, 
hid  themselves  in  the  caves  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  ;  and  tJtey 
say  to  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks  ;  ^  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face  of  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  anger  of  the  lamb  ; 
because  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  ha4h  come;  and  who  is  able  to 
standi 

VI ;  12.  431-2.  And  I  beheld,  when  he  opened  the  sixth  seal.  And 
a  great  earthquake  took  plac^.     Earthquake  occurs  seven  times  in  the 
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Apocalypse  :  see  Guide,  p.  198.  It  denotes  a  political  catastrophe  or 
revolution  :  and  so  Artemidoms  and  the  Oriental  interpreters  explain 
it.  We  find  *  earthquakes '  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  Mt.  24 ;  7,  as  here  with  the  first.  And 
precedents  may  be  found  in  Is.  24 ;  20  ss.  (*  The  earth  shall  reel  to 
and  fro  .  .  .  The  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed/ 
dc.) :  Jo.  3 ;  16  (*  The  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  darkened,  .  .  .  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  shall  shake/  dc.)  :  Am.  8;  8. — Note,  that  the 
primary  symbolization  of  the  sixth  seal  stands  under  No.  432  = 
3  X  144.  36  (or  ^~)  more  stichs  bring  us  to  the  number  in  which  the 
144  chiliads, — ^ihe  secondary  symbolization  of  this  seal,  is  brought  on 
the  scene.  Thus,  there  seems  to  be  a  numerical  link  connecting  the 
political  catastrophe,  and  the  144  chiliads,  for  whose  sake  the  judg- 
ment was  sent. 

433.  The  sun  became  black,  cu  hair-sackclath.  The  sun  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  sovereign  or  the  supreme  power.  Black  denotes  the  direst 
calamity :  see  on  402.  The  precedent  is  in  Is.  50 ;  3 ;  "I  clothe  the 
heavens  with  blackness,  and  I  make  sackcloth  their  covering." 

434.  The  whole  moon  became  as  it  were  blood.  Doubtless  black  blood, 
such  as  that  of  a  corpse,  is  meant ;  and  the  signification  is  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  the  subject  here  being  either  the  consort  of 
the  sovereign,  or  (more  probably  in  this  instance)  the  chief  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

VI;  13.  435.  The  stars  of  the  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth,  i.e.,  the 
nobles  and  chief  officers  in  church  and  state  were  deprived  of  their 
rank  and  offices. 

General  precedents  are  Is.  13 ;  10;  *  The  stars,  sun,  and  moon  shall 
be  darkened  \  and  so  in  Eze.  32 ;  7 :  Joel  2 ;  10,  31 :  '  The  earth  shall 
quake,  the  heavens  tremble,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  be  dark.  The 
sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood.'  Ct.  Is. 
30;  26. 

436.  As  a  fig-tree  corsts  her  untimely  figs.  Cp.  Is.  34;  4;  *  The 
heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll :  and  all  their  host  shall 
fall,  ...  as  a  falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree.' 

VI ;  14.  438-9.  And  the  heaven  vanished,  as  a  scroll  rolling  itself 
together.  The  luminaries  of  the  symbolical  heaven  having  been  extin- 
guished, its  very  firmament  (denoting  the  political  constitution,  and 
the  bonds  and  framework  of  society)  is  conceived  of  as  vanishing  in 
toto, — an  effect  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  black 
cloud  passing  over  it. 

440.  And  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places. 
Cp.  16 ;  20  :  Ps.  46 ;  2.  Mountain  has  several  figurative  meanings, 
the  generic  idea  common  to  them  being  that  of  exaltation.  In  this 
connexion  (if  each  term  is  to  have  a  specific  meaning  assigned  to  it. 
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which  I  much  donbt)  magistracies  and  courts  of  justice  ma^ 
bably  be  meant. — *  Islands  signify  riches,  revenues,  commerce^ 
like'  (Cla.  Sym.).  The  Jews  called  Tyre  the  isle  (Is.  23  J  2),  and 
place  to  which  ships  resorted  an  island  ;  and  thus  they  appear  to  have 
associated  with  the  term  the  idea  of  great  wealth  gained  by  trading. — 
The  result  is  this :  all  jurisdictions  and  sources  of  wealth  were  taken 
away, 

VI ;  15.  441-4.  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  dc.  In  this,  the  seventh 
division,  seven  classes  of  men  are  brought  forward.  Doubtless  we 
ought  not  to  look  at  the  terms  separately,  but  as  a  whole.  And,  thus 
viewed,  the  number  denotes  completeness,  and  so  indicates,  that  all 
classes  and  descriptions  of  men  are  included.  Taken  with  what  pre- 
cedes, a  revolution  the  most  complete  and  universal  is  admirably  sym- 
bolized. And  the  force  of  the  symbolization  is  strengthened  by  its  being 
doubled.  For,  in  the  former  division  respect  was  had  to  men  in  their 
public  or  official  capacities,  and  in  this  to  the  same  in  their  private 
capacity,  as  forming  classes. — While  the  several  terms  cannot  be 
regarded  as  symbolical  or  even  figurative,  they  are  yet  to  be  taken  in 
that  wide  sense,  in  which  the  mystical  system  delights,  as  being  most 
in  congruity  with  itself:  e.g.  kings  stands  for  rulers  in  general. — 
There  is  a  reading,  which  would  give  strong  instead  of  mighty,  but  it 
is  not  of  equal  validity ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  the  term  which 
stands  related  to  Eome  is  not  used  here  affords  some  indication,  that 
Home  is  not  had  in  view. — Grandees  and  chief-captains  occur  together 
in  Mk.  6 ;  21. — The  last  six  terms  are  obviously  arranged  in  pairs. 

445-6.  Hid  themselves  in  the  caves  and  the  rocks  of  the  mountains. 
The  limestone  mountains  of  Palestine  abound  with  caves  and  rocks. 
And  hence  we  may  with  probability  infer,  that  this  was  the  place 
really,  though  not  symbolically,  present  to  the  seer's  mind.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  country  we  find  Isaiah  (2 ;  10,  19,  21)  using  the  same 
figure ;  "  Enter  into  the  rock."  "  They  shall  go  into  the  holes  of  the 
rocks,  and  into  the  caves  of  the  earth  for  fear  of  the  Lord,  £^c."  Cp. 
Job  30 ;  6  ;  Je.  16  ;  16.  And  many  illustrations  of  the  propriety  of 
the  terms  in  respect  of  Palestine  may  be  found  in  Scripture ;  as  in 
the  rock  Rimmon,  where  the  Benjamites  found  a  place  of  refuge  (Ju. 
20;  47);  Etam,  where  Samson  kept  garrison  ;  Maon,  Adullam,  En- 
gedi,  where  David  concealed  himself.  See  also  Ju.  6 ;  2  :  1  Sa.  13  ;  6  : 
1  Ki.  18 ;  4 :  19 ;  9 :  He.  11 ;  38  :  and  in  Josephus  the  account  of 
Herod's  destroying  the  robbers,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  caverns 
of  the  cliffs. 

VI ;  16.  447.  And  they  say  to  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks,  A 
change  is  here  made  from  the  past  to  the  present  tense,  in  order  to 
bring  the  scene  in  a  more  vivid  and  present  manner  before  the  mind. 
— Although  the  mountains  of  the  symbolic  scene  are  addressed,  yet  a 
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symbolic  Bignification  is  not  to  be  attributed  here,  as  it  is  in  440. 
The  symbolism  here  lies  in  the  aggregate,  not  in  the  details  of  the 
representation ;  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that 
this  is  a  poetical  figure  merely. 

448.  Fall  on  ««,  arid  hide  us.  The  precedent  was  written  by  Hosea 
(10 ;  8)  in  reference  to  the  overthrow  of  Israel.  Here  his  words  are 
applied  to  theirs*  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  In  Lu.  23 ;  30 
they  are  again  quoted  in  Christ's  prophecy  of  the  second  destruction. 

449.  From  the  face  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne.  We  are  pro- 
bably to  understand  (as  I  have  shown  on  292)  that  Christ  as  Ood  is 
meant  by  this  periphrasis. 

450.  And  [or  even]  from  the  anger  of  the  Lamb.  Stuart,  who  refers 
this  passage  to  the  second  destruction,  asks ;  "  Could  tbis  be  well  said 
of  heathen  Gentiles,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Saviour?"  What- 
ever weight  the  objection  may  have  in  respect  of  heathens,  it  has 
none  in  reference  to  Jews  of  an  earlier  epoch,  who,  though  they  lived 
long  before  the  Saviour's  time,  could  see  in  their  Paschal  lamb  the 
type  of  an  atonement,  and  '  drink  of  that  spiritual  rock  which  fol- 
lowed them,  which  rock  was  Christ.'  And,  that  there  is  neither  figura- 
tive nor  literal  incongruity  in  the  lamb  being  mentioned  here,  a  very 
little  consideration  may  suffice  to  show.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  the  symbolical  kings  who  are  in  dread  of 
the  symbolical  lamb,  whom  they  behold,  as  the  Mediator,  engaged  in 
opening  the  seals.  Next,  as  in  this  book  the  Lamb  is  represented  as 
being  the  actor  from  the  beginning,  and  as  ^  having  been  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world '  (see  on  389),  there  can  be  no  actual  ana- 
chronism in  his  being  introduced  at  this  epoch.  Even  the  poetical 
license  (of  which,  as  a  poetical  composition,  this  work  is  entitled  to 
avail  itself)  would  alone  justify  the  representation,  which  exhibits 
Jews  of  the  epoch  of  the  first  destruction  as  recognising  in  the  Avenger 
the  Lamb  of  God.  Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  parties  to  be  poeti- 
cally represented  as  doing  or  saying  that,  which  they  would  naturally 
do  or  say,  if  they  knew  all  the  circumstances. — I  do  not  hesitate,  then, 
to  regard  this  as  another  illustration  of  the  design  to  represent  the 
Lamb,  as  being  the  prime  mover  and  actor  in  all  things,  which  con- 
cern his  people,  from  first  to  last. — ^As  in  449  Christ  is  presented  to 
view  as  Qod^  so  here  as  Mediator.  And,  that  one  person  only  is  con- 
templated in  both  clauses  appears  from  the  constructio  ad  sensum  in 
451  in  saying  his,  and  not  their  anger.  The  exclamation  may  be 
understood  thus ;  '  Hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  Jesus,  whether  in  his 
character  of  God,  or  in  that  of  Mediator.' 

VI ;  17.  451.  Because  the  great  day  of  his  anger  hath  come.  As  here 
the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  so  in  C.  16  ;  14  the  second  destruc- 
tion (at  any  rate,  inclusively),  is  designated  '  ^e'  or  *  that  great  day.* 
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— It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Babylooiaa  destruction,  probably  to 
make  it  a  more  striking  precedent  for  the  Boman,  is  here  represented 
to  be  an  avenging  judgment  from  the  Lamb  for  the  persecution  of  his 
people,  implied  in  the  symbolization  of  the  fifth  seal.  And  in  this 
light  (that  is,  as  a  punishment  for  the  apostacies  of  the  Jews,  and  for 
the  persecutions  of  Jehovah's  adherents  which  attended  them)  the 
first  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  is  constantly  predicted  by  their 
prophets.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the  book  before  us  is  the  second 
overthrow  exhibited,  as  the  treading  of  the  wine-press  of  the  wrath  of 
God  for  worshipping  the  beast,  and  for  shedding  the  blood  of  his  saints 
(16;  10,  20). 

452.  And  who  is  able  to  stand  f  Not  '  to  endure  it,' — the  anger,  but 
to  stand, — to  show  a  bold  front  in  the  Lamb's  presence  now  that  he 
is  angry,  confronting  as  it  were  his  wrath,  like  an  undismayed  adver- 
sary. Cp.  Nah.  1 ;  6  ;  "  Who  can  stand  before  his  indignation?"  dc. 
— In  G.  8 ;  2  standing  is  a  token  of  respect.  And  hence  we  see,  that 
the  attitude  may  denote  defiance  or  deference  according  to  the  circum- 
stances.— In  0.  15 ;  2  we  are  shown,  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  in  the 
Lamb's  presence. 

The  symbolization  of  this  sixth  seal  has  been  supposed  by  PraB- 
terists,  and  by  some  early  writers,  to  depict  the  Boman  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  By  Elliott  and  others  of  the  same  school  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted, as  denoting  the  subversion  of  Paganism  by  Constantino. 
Both  (in  contradistinction  from  those,  who  suppose  the  future  and 
universal  judgment  to  be  symbolized)  proceed  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  myself,  viz,,  that  a  limited,  and  political  or  ecclesiastical 
catastrophe  is  really  had  in  view.  As  to  the  particular  application,  it 
must  now  be  left  to  each  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  either 
of  those  just  referred  to,  or  that  which  has  now  been  laid  before  him, 
is  best  authenticated.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Jewish  polity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Babylonians  possesses  veri- 
fications, which  the  others  want, — ^is  free  from  fatal  objections,  to 
which  the  others  are  obnoxious,  and  is  entitled  on  every  account  to 
be  preferred. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  other  interpretations  of  this  seal. — 
The  last  persecution  [Victorinus].  The  earthquake  at  Christ's  death 
[Arethas].  Persecution  by  Antichrist  [Anselm].  The  periods  from 
the  Return  to  Malachi,  and  from  the,  time  present  [Joachim].  Poli- 
tical revolutions  in  general  [Luther].  Convidsions  in  Antichrist's 
kingdom  [Bale].  Heresies,  Mahometanism,  and  Popery  [BuUinger]. 
From  A.D.  606  to  1431  [Bibliander].  Bevolution  under  Constantine, 
and  the  last  judgment  [Foxe].  Raging  of  Diocletian  [Brightman]. 
Troubles  before  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [Wetstein], 
Triumphs  of  the  Reformed  churches  [Woodhouse].     Judgments  to 
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the  end  of  Daniel's  seventieth  week  [Lee],  French  Rerolution,  a.d. 
1789  [Bickereteth].  a.d.  313  [Faber].  A  future  universal  war  [Croly]. 
Consummation  of  things  temporal  [Williams]. 


BIPARTITE  EPISODE  OF  THE  SIXTH  SEAL : 

HEPTAD  XIII:  Ch.  vii. 
The  sealing  of  the  144  chiliads,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  palm- 

BEARINQ  MULTITUDE. 
DIV.  1.    The  FOUR  ANGELS  o/"THB  WINDS. 

VII ;  1.  453-458.  After  this  I  beheld  four  angels,  standing  an  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth,  firmly  holding  the  fou/r  winds  of  the  earth,  that 
no  vnnd  might  blow  on  the  earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree, 

VII;  1.  453.  After  this  I  beheld  four  angels.  I  have  observed  in 
the  Guide,  p.  199,  that  the  phrase  after  this  is  used  technically  for  dis- 
connexion, with  the  view  to  mark  an  important  break  in  the  symbo- 
lization ;  and  in  accordance  therewith  it  here  distinguishes  between 
the  characterizing  event,  and  the  supplement  which  is  appended  to 
it  in  this  particular  seal  only.  It  serves  also  as  a  basis,  by  means  of 
which,  through  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  in  ve.  9,  a  division  of  the 
Episode  into  portions  synthetically  parallel  may  be  indicated.  But 
these  technical  uses  do  not  deprive  the  phrase  of  its  ordinary  signifi- 
cation. By  this  it  states  the  order,  not  necessarily  of  the  events  sig- 
nified, but  of  the  symbols  seen.  As,  however,  the  narration  necessarily 
proceeds  in  the  order  of  seeing,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  this  phrase  in  reference  thereto,  it  is  resisonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  its  insertion  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  things  sig- 
nified, and  because  there  appeared  to  be  a  special  need  to  mark  the 
sequence  of  the  events  following  on  those  which  had  been  last  sym- 
bolized. But  if  (as  I  shall  show  presently  to  be  the  case),  the  "  four 
winds"  symbolize  the  four  prophetic  kingdoms,  how,  it  maybe  asked, 
could  the  action  of  these  be  represented,  as  it  is  in  w.  1-3,  as  com- 
mencing only  after  the  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when 
that  destruction  was  effected  by  the  first  of  those  kingdoms  ?  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  the  one  series  of  events 
overlapping,  or  being  partially  contemporaneous  with  the  other  (the 
conclusion  of  the  earlier  being  parallel  with  the  commencement  of  the 
later  series),  and  in  the  necessity  for  symbolizing  the  one  series  before 
the  other.  The  one  series  has  for  its  subject  the  servants  of  Jehovah, 
who  sufifered  for  his  sake  during  the  times  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  : 
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the  other  the  avengiDg  chastisements  hy  the  four  kingdoms.  Now, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  fonner  would  not  be  made  complete,  until  the 
latter  had  so  far  acted  as  to  eflFect  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy. And  hence,  though  the  latter  was,  as  a  whole,  consecutive 
on  the  former,  its  action  was  necessarily  for  a  short  period  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of  the  former.  If,  however,  we  do  not  construe  the 
retention  of  the  winds  from  acting,  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  all  opera- 
tion of  the  four  empires  on  the  chosen  land,  but  suppose  their  sym- 
bolical loosing  to  date  from  the  actual  and  complete  establishment  of 
their  power  thereon,  then  the  one  series  will  be  wholly  consecutive  on 
the  other,  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity  forming  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  them. — The  reason  for  the  emphatic  marking  of 
the  sequence  of  the  one  series  on  the  other  it  is  not,  I  think,  difficult 
to  discern.  On  the  one  hand,  the  certain  completion  of  the  appointed 
number  of  the  saints  (seeing  that  the  sealing  does  not  take  place, 
until  the  persecuting  Jewish  power  has  been  overthrown)  is  thereby 
indicated.  On  the  other,  the  equal  certainty  of  the  prolonged  chas- 
tisement of  that  power,  in>  fulfilment  of  the  promised  avenging  of  the 
blood  of  his  saints  (seeing  that  the  avengers  of  blood  have  been  already 
prepared,  and  are  only  kept  back  by  a  special  intervention  of  Provi- 
dence, in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  given  for  completing  and 
certifying  the  appointed  number  of  the  martyrs) — this  is  no  less  im- 
plied.—How  valuable  a  precedent,  in  reference  to  the  circumstances 
existing  at  the  time  when  this  Vision  was  published,  the  symboliza- 
tion  before  us  would  afford,  if  its  intended  application  was  such  as  I 
suppose,  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  In  order  the  better  to 
draw  out  such  a  precedent  was  doubtless  the  reason  for  expanding  this 
seal,  by  the  introduction  of  a  supplemental  Episode,  to  an  extent  to 
which  none  of  the  previous  ones  approximate. — The  seer  appears  to 
have  beheld  these  angels  from  the  heaven  ;  for  there  is  no  intimation 
of  any  removal,  since  his  visionary  transportation  thither  in  C.  4 ;  1. — 
The  four  angels,  here  as  elsewhere,  can  have  no  visible  reality  answer- 
ing to  them ;  but,  conjointly  with  the  sealing  angel,  must  be  sym- 
bolical of  the  Providential  actings  of  the  Mediator. — Their  number 
has  obviously  been  determined,  in  part  by  that  of  the  winds  (one  being 
assigned  to  each  wind),  and  in  part  by  the  number  required  to  make 
up  the  heptad  of  angels,  of  which  they  form  part. — The  same  four 
will  be  again  brought  to  view  in  the  sixth  trumpet,  and  as  being  in 
like  manner  placed  under  restraint. — The  object  in  their  introduction 
here  is  (as  I  have  already  intimated)  to  denote,  that,  the  devastating 
powers  being  fully  prepared  to  commence  their  action,  they  are  de- 
tained through  the  special  mercy  of  the  Lord  towards  his  saints,  until 
the  last  '  ten  righteous  within  the  city '  have  been  made  secure  of 
their  crown. — The  angels  should  be  conceived  of  as  holding  the  winds 
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firmly,  with  the  object  of  letting  them  loose  the  very  instant  that  tlie 
word  is  given. 

454.  Standing  on  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  :  that  is,  at  the  four 
extremities,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  of  the  terrestrial  portion 
of  the  symbolic  earth.  The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the 
Lord  has  prepared  hosts  of  avenging  enemies,  who  as  it  were  environ 
the  Holy  land  on  every  side,  ready  to  sweep  away  its  wealth  and  its 
people,  as  soon  as,  one  by  one,  they  shall  be  suflfered  by  him  to  *  go  up 
against  it.'  Universality  or  completeness  in  the  number  of  the  de- 
solating hosts  is  denoted  both  in  the  number,  and  by  the  phrase,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  same  phrase  in  C.  20 ;  8. — ^The  stand- 
ing on  the  earth  shows,  that  the  scene  of  the  sealing  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  placed  in  Judea,  and  doubtless  on  Mount  Sion  (ct.  14  ;  1).  The 
sealed  appear  in  the  second  part  of  this  episode  in  heaven  (w.  9,  15). 
We  may  hence  conclude,  that  the  intention  is  to  represent  them  as 
being  made  secure  of  entering  into  their  heavenly  inheritance,  while 
yet '  suflfering  affliction  as  the  people  of  God.' 

455.  Holding  fast  the  four  winds  of  the  earth.  The  Greek  word  ex- 
presses holding  with  a  strong  grasp^  implying  that  the  winds  are 
struggling  to  get  loose,  like  coupled  dogs  eager  to  spring  upon  their 
prey. — What  the  winds  denote  is  a  very  important  question,  inasmuch 
as  on  the  determination  of  it  the  whole  interpretation  will  be  found 
to  hinge.  It  needs  not  to  say,  that  the  number  of  the  meanings  as- 
signed has  been  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  expositors  of  the  book ; 
some  writers  resting  in  the  emblematic  signification,  so  as  to  make 
the  holding  in  of  the  winds  to  denote  a  state  of  calmness ;  while, 
among  those  who  rightly  adopt  the  symbolical  sense,  there  is  little 
agreement  as  to  what  four  kingdoms  are  meant.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
not  despair  of  satisfactorily  determining  the  signification  by  the  help 
of  precedents,  in  conjunction  with  the  emblematical  meaning.  As  to 
the  latter,  we  can  at  once  see  (especially  if  we  take  into  account  the 
eff'ects  of  the  Simoom  and  Sirocco,  of  which  the  Eastern  nations  have 
such  bitter  experience),  with  how  much  propriety  a  devastating  wind 
may  be  made  an  emblem  of  a  vast  army  of  ruthless  invaders,  who 
sweep  away  everything,  so  that  a  country  is  ^  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
before  them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness.'  Cp.  Job.  1 ;  19  : 
8 ;  2  :  30 ;  15,  22  :  Is.  41 ;  16.  And  as  to  the  former,  '  the  use,' 
says  Wemyss, '  which  the  prophets  make  of  the  symbol  is  to  denote 
incursions  of  enemies.  Thus,  in  Da.  7 ;  2  the  prophet  has  a  vision  of 
the  four  monarchies,  expressed  by  the  symbol  of  "  four  winds  striving 
upon  the  great  sea."  In  Je.  49  ;  36  ss.  the  symbol  is  both  used  and 
explained ;  "  I  will  bring  against  Elam  four  winds  from  the  four  ex- 
tremities of  the  heavens,"  &c.,  i.e.,  enemies  directing  their  force 
against  them  from  every  quarter.'     And  so  in  Je.  51 ;  1 ;  'I  will 
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raise  up  against  Babylon  a  destroying  wind.'  See  also  Je.  4;  12: 
Da.  2 ;  35.  And  in  Zee.  6 ;  1,5,  the  same  four  monarchies  as  in  Da. 
7 ;  2  having  been  symbolized  by  four  chariots,* the  interpreting  angel 
says ;  "  These  are  the  four  spirits"  (lit  winds).  Again,  in  Ezekiel's 
prophecy  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dry  bones,  C.  37  (which  "  bones 
are  the  whole  house  of  Israel,"  of  which  it  is  subsequently  said ;  "  I 
will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the  heathen,  and  will  gather 
them  on  every  side,"  &c.),  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  *  Prophesy 
unto  the  wind,  and  say ;  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and 
breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.'  For  the  understanding 
of  this  text  it  may  suifice  (without  adverting  to  the  play  upon  the* 
double  or  even  treble  sense, — ^wind,  breath,  spirit,  in  which  the  same 
word  appears  to  be  used)  to  observe,  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
wii\d  seems  to  be  used  for  the  four  powers  regarded  as  forming  one 
whole  (just  as  they  are  exhibited  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  image),  and 
afterwards  the  four  winds  represent  the  same  viewed  as  independent 
monarchies.  Then,  the  passage  may  be  thus  paraphrastically  in- 
terpreted ;  '  Proclaim  unto  the  devastating  power  as  a  whole,  and  say 
unto  it;  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  Issue  your  decree,  0  ye  four  desola- 
ting powers,  and  command  tKat  my  people,  who  by  you  have  been  po- 
litically slain,  be  restored  to  their  national  existence.'  Prom  a 
consideration  of  these  passages,  in  connexion  with  the  epoch  at  which 
the  Vision  has  arrived,  it  must,  I  think,  be  evident  that  thefov/r  winds 
in  the  place  before  us  will  rightly  be  taken  to  symbolize  the  four  great 
kingdoms  of  prophecy.  Possibly,  with  more  strictness  they  might  be 
interpreted  to  mean  (as  in  Da.  7  ;  2)  the  strivings  among  the  nations, 
which  gave  rise  to  those  kingdoms.  But  the  two  significations  are  so 
intimately  and  inseparably  connected,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Nor  need  we  here  determine  specifically, 
which  were  the  four  kingdoms.  This  will  be  more  conveniently  done, 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  the  seventh  seal.  It  will  suffice  to 
add,  that,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  the  winds,  their  holding  in  must 
denote  the  restraining  of  the  domination  over  Palestine  of  these  king- 
doms, or  of  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  them,  until  such  time  as 
the  Lord's  elect  should  be  made  complete  and  secure. — ^It  may  not, 
however,  be  amiss  to  subjoin  some  confirmations  of  the  interpretation 
now  given.  1.  The  defining  phrase  of  the  earth  will  furnish  one. 
'Winds  of  heaven*  is  the  ordinary  literal  phrase.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  term  earth  is  to  be  taken,  here  as  elsewhere,  sym- 
bolically. And  if  so,  the  Holy  land  will  be  meant  by  it.  Then,  *  the 
four  winds  of  the  Holy  land'  can  mean  only  the  four  kingdoms,  which 
the  Lord  had  decreed  should  successively  have  dominion  over  it. 
2.  The  term  wind  is  used  in  a  like  figurative  sense  in  coeval  writings. 
Thus,  in  Enoch,  C.  b5,  after  mentioning  the  treading  down  of  the 
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land  of  the  elect  by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  the  arresting  of 
their  course  (meaning,  doubtless,  by  the  Macedonians),  the  prophet 
sees  *  another  army  oY  chariots  home  along  upon  the  wind  from  the 
east,  west,  and  south,*  the  invading  Romans  being  symbolized  by  it. 
3.  The  earliest  expositors  (to  say  nothing  of  the  many  modern  ones) 
have  understood  these /owr  winds  to  denote  the  four  great  monarchies ; 
e.g.,  Primaaius  (550),  Bede  (730),  Ansbert  (770),  Berengaud  (1250). 

456.  That  no  wind  should  blow  on  the  earth  :  that  is,  that  no  power 
should  fully  and  finally  establish  its  sway  over  the  territory  of  God's 
people.  The  singular  (no  wind)  appears  to  have  been  introduced, 
instead  of  the  plural  (they,  the  winds)  being  used,  partly  to  give  em- 
phasis, but  still  more  for  appropriateness  to  the  separate  and  consecu- 
tive action  of  the  kingdoms. 

457.  Nor  on  the  sea :  that  is,  on  heathendom ;  see  Intr.  p.  11. 

458.  Nor  on  any  tree.  Trees  are  commonly  used  in  figurative  re- 
presentation to  denote  men  of  different  classes.  For  example.  lu 
Jotham's  parable,  Ju.  9 ;  8.  In  Joash's,  2  Chr.  25  ;  18.  In  Is.  2 ; 
13:  10;  17-19:  14;  8  :  37 ;  24 :  61 ;  3:  Je.  11;  16:  22;  7,  23: 
Eze.  17;  24:  22;  47:  31;  5:  Ba.  4;  10:  Zee.  11;  2.  Again,  in 
Hennas,  Sim.  II-IV,  dead  trees  are  used  to  represent  the  wicked, 
green  trees  the  righteous  (cp.  Ps.  1 ;  3).  And  *  the  Oneiro-critics  are 
very  full  in  this  particular,  the  blowing  down  of  trees  by  the  wind 
being  made  to  signify  the  destruction  of  great  men.'  In  like  manner, 
in  all  the  four  places,  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  it 
has  the  same  generic  significatios.  The  specific  application  in  each 
instance  must  be  determined  from  the  context.  In  that  before  us  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Holy  land  and  of  heathendom  may  be  denoted ; 
but,  rather  (as  I  judge  from  the  related  terms  and  from  the  epoch),  a 
third  division  of  the  world,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  land  of 
Israel  in  contradistinction  from  that  of  Judah, — ^the  former  regarded 
as  having  become,  especially  since  the  carrying  away  of  Israel  and 
the  transplantation  of  heathens  into  Samaria  (2  Egs.  17),  the  territory 
of  a  class  of  mongrel  religionists,  intermediate  between  Jews  and 
heathens. — ^The  perfect  calm,  that  would  result  from  no  wind  being 
allowed  to  blow  on  any  tree  of  the  symbolical  world,  so  that  *  not  so 
much  as  a  leaf  would  move,'  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  a  state  of  absolute 
non-action. 

In  this  and  the  next  Divisions  of  the  Episode,  the  Lord  is  repre- 
sented as  having  ordained,  and  prepared  by  His  Providence,  four 
mighty  powers  to  avenge  the  sufferings  of  His  saints  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  by  the  calamities,  which  they  should  in  succession  inflict  on 
that  nation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  restraining  the  action  of  these 
powers,  so  that  none  should  rise  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  universal 
monarchies  of  prophecy,  until  the  number  of  His  elect  had  been  made 
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complete,  and  celestial  blies  assured  to  them.  The  moral  of  this,  in 
reference  to  the  persecuted  saints  of  John's  time,  was,  that  the  Lord 
would  even  suspend  the  ordinary  course  of  his  Providential  actings, 
rather  than  that  a  single  one  of  His  people  should  fail  to  receive  the 
recompense  of  his  patient  endurance  : — ^so  sure  is  the  reward  of  all 
who  trust  in  Him,  and  '  endure  unto  the  end.' 

DIV.  2.       The  SEALINO  ANQKL. 

VII ;  2-3.  459-466.  And  I  beheld  another  angel  ascending  from 
the  sun-rising^  having  a  seal  of  a  living  Ood,  and  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  tJie 
sea,  saying  ;  *  Hwrt  not  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  uiUil  we  shall 
have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  Ood  upon  their  foreheads,^ 

459.  And  I  beheld  another  angeh  That  this  angel  is  specially  a  re- 
presentative of  Christ  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

460.  Ascending  from  the  suwrising.  1  think  we  lose  somewhat  of 
the  force  of  the  symbolization  by  rendering  the  Greek  phrase /row  the 
east  in  this  place ;  and  it  may  be  observed  too,  that  when  in  C.  21 ; 
13  the  phrase  is  (with  more  propriety  than  here)  translated  the  east, 
the  Greek  word  for  sun  is  omitted.  The  preference  is  given  to  the 
particular  place,  not  as  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  but  as  the  spot  where 
the  sun  first  appears,  and  in  order  that  the  angel  may  more  appositely 
represent  Him,  who  is  not  only  "the  morning  star"  (22-;  16)  and 
"  the  day-spring  (or  sunrising)  from  on  high,"  but  also  the  sun  of  the 
spiritual  sphere,  "the  Sun  of  righteousness."  This  angel,  then, 
rising  resplendent  with  Aurora's  beams,  specially  exhibits  Jesus  as  the 
sun,  that  comes  to  bring  on  a  bright  day  of  celestial  glory  for  his 
elect.  I  ought  to  observe,  however,  that  in  Enocli,  C.  24 ;  2,  8,  the 
east  is  made  the  Paradise  of  God,  where  the  Lord  of  glory  dwells;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  Eze.  1 ;  4  :  Job  37  ;  22,  and  in  eastern  coun- 
tries generally,  the  north  is  accounted  the  place  of  the  special  resi- 
dence of  the  I)eity. 

461.  Having  a  seal  of  a  living  God,  Here  the  signet  or  stamp  with 
which  the  impression  is  made,  and  not  the  thing  impressed  (as  in 
other  places)  is  obviously  meant. — The  fact  of  this  angel  carrying 
Gt)d's  signet  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  him  to  be  a  special  re- 
presentative of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  for  it  is  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that 
the  elect  are  'sealed  unto  a  day  of  redemption.' — From  the  peculiar 
and  specially  appropriate  omission  or  use  of  one,  two,  or  three  articles 
in  different  phrases  in  the  Apocalypse,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the 
meaning  is  not  precisely  the  same,  when  no  articles  are  used,  as  when 
they  are.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
observing  the  strictest  literality  in  translating,  I  have  indicated  the 
absence  of  articles  in  the  Greek  by  using  our  indefinite  articles.   '  The 
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seal '  would  mean  some  particular  seal ;  whereas,  there  being  only  one, 
no  occasion  for  intimating  a  distinction  exists :  though  perhaps  a  liv- 
ing Ood's  seal  would  best  express  the  meaning.  .The  phrase  *  a  living 
God '  may  be  used ;  partly  because  he  '  who  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again,'  and  is  *  the  resurrection  and  the  life,'  is  meant ;  and  partly 
because  the  emphasis  is  intended  to  lie  on  living,  not  on  Qod  ;  for  it 
is  as  '  the  Giver  of  life,'  in  accordance  with  his  own  sayings, — *  because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  :  *  '  I  will  give  to  those  who  are  athirst  from 
fountains  of  waters  of  life,' — that  Jesus  here  comes  forth  from  the 
place  of  light  and  life. 

462.  And  Jie  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four  angels.  So  impera- 
tive a  tone  of  command  could  be  proper  only  to  the  Lord  of  all. — 
This  is  the  fourth  repetition  of  the  number  ybwr ;  and  the  fourfold 
repetition  may  be  designed  strongly  to  denote  universality  and  com- 
pleteness in  the  thing  signified  by  the  winds. 

463.  To  whom  it  tucu  given  to  hurt  the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying.  If 
there  could  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  object  with  which  the  winds 
were  prepared,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  word  hurt  here. — But  why 
are  the  trees  omitted  in  this  place  ?  Perhaps  because  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  thing  signified  by  them,  that  is,  the  Samaritan 
Israelites,  was  thought  to  render  a  threefold  repetition  superfluous ;  or 
perhaps  the  stichoical  arrangement  made  the  omission  necessary. 

VII;  3.  464.  Hurt  not  </*c  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees.  The 
order  of  the  terms,  here  and  in  Nos.  456-8,  seems  to  indicate  the  re- 
lative importance  attached  to  the  things  signified  by  each. 

465.  Until  we  shall  have  sealed.  The  until  necessarily  implies,  that 
the  hurting  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  sealing  was  completed. 
And  this  fixes  the  epoch  of  the  sealing  to  be  that  of  the  first  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem ;  since  that  event  was  the  actual  era  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's image,  that  is,  of  the  commencement  of  the  four  monarchies 
as  prophetic  kingdoms,  which  from  that  era,  in  point  of  fact,  finally 
established  their  injurious  sway  over  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  of  the 
Heathen,  and  of  Israel. — Although  the  sealing  has  the  same  generic 
signification  here  as  in  G.  5  ;  1,  viz,,  that  of  making  the  thing  sealed 
secure,  yet  it  carries  with  it  a  specific  sense,  which  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  implied  in  5  ;  1.  For,  here  the  special  object  of  the  seal- 
ing is  to  make  manifest  to  all,  but  there  to  conceal  from  all. — The 
only  conjectures  I  can  offer  to  account  for  the  plural  number  being 
used  here  are,  either  that  the  royal  style  suitable  to  the  "  King  of 
kings"  is  adopted,  or  (which  I  think  more  probable)  that  the  inten- 
tion is,  that  the  sealing  angel  should  be  conceived  of  as  being  accom- 
panied by  ^  the  hosts  of  heaven'  (as  in  19 ;  14),  so  that  the  immediate 
accomplishment  of  the  sealing  may  be  indicated. 

466.  The  servants  of  our  God  upon  their  foreheads.     Servants  is  tho 
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generic  term,  but  saints  would  be  the  more  specific  designation  of 
Christians.  So  that  a  negative  indication  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  the  word  servants,  that  Christians  are  not  had  in  view. — The 
word  our,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  angels  who  accompanied  the  sealing 
angel,  will  apply  to  the  four  and  the  one.  In  this  case  it  may  have 
been  designed  to  guard  against  the  erroneous  inference,  which  might 
be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  of  the  four  angels  and  the  one  taking 
apparently  opposite  sides,  that  they  were  not  alike  servants  of  the 
same  Lord,  ^  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  should  be  heirs  of 
salvation.' — The  Romans  marked  their  soldiers  on  the  hand,  and 
their  servants  on  the  forehead.  The  followers  of  the  beast  were 
marked  either  on  the  hand  or  on  the  forehead ;  denoting  that  they 
would  be  received  by  him  in  any  capacity,  either  as  soldiers  or  as  ser- 
vants. The  servants  of  God  were  sealed  on  the  forehead  only ;  be- 
cause the  time  of  their  service  as  soldiers  was  past,  and  they  were  now 
sealed  as  servants  unto  a  state  of  glory :  see  C.  22  ;  4 ;  ^^  His  servants 
shall  see  his  face,  and  his  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads  ; "  and  cp. 
9 ;  4  :  14 ;  1.  To  be  servants,  that  is,  slaves  unto  men  is,  indeed,  the 
deepest  degradation ;  but  to  be  the  servants  of  God  is  the  highest 
honour.  And,  as  a  badge  of  this  honour  that  may  be  known  and  read 
by  all,  as  well  as  for  an  assurance  of  glory  to  the  wearer,  the  seal  of 
Grod  is  placed  on  the  forehead.  And  be  it  observed,  that,  in  respect 
of  some  of  the  very  parties  to  whom  we  suppose  this  symbolization  to 
have  reference,  the  angelic  hierophant  in  Eze.  9  ;  4  is  commanded  to 
go  through  Jerusalem,  and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads. 

DIV.  3.      The  NUMBBB  of  TUE  SEALED. 

VII ;  4.  467-469.  And  I  heard  the  number  of  the  sealed,  a  hwndred 
\and\  forty-four  chiliads  sealed  out  of  every  tribe  of  Israelis  sons. 

467.  And  I  heard  the  number  of  the  sealed.  Observe,  that  the  par- 
ties themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  at  this  stage  of  the 
symbolization :  only  their  number  was  stated  to  the  seer.  One  reason 
for  their  not  being  seen  now  would  appear  to  have  been,  that  the 
especial  object  at  present  was  to  set  forth  their  number  with  absolute 
exactness ;  and  they  were  far  too  many  to  admit  of  the  supposition, 
that  they  could  be  counted  by  the  seer  with  perfect  accuracy  (see  an 
instance  of  the  same  in  C.  9 ;  16).  Another  probably  was ;  that  they 
were  to  be  brought  forward  in  proprid  persond  in  the  scene  which  fol- 
lows ;  and  it  was  desired  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  two 
scenes  as  broad  as  possible. 

468.  A  hundred  and  forty -four  chiliads  sealed.  See  on  432,  and  cp. 
14 ;  1 :  21 ;  17. — Observe,  that  the  word  is  not  x^^}  thousands,  as  in 
11 ;  3  :  14 ;  20  :  20  ;  2,  dtc.  ;  but  \iXw^s,  companies  or  bands  contain- 
ing 1000  each,  as  in  11;  13  :  14;  1,  dc,  and  after  the  manner  of 
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marshalllDg  the  anuies  of  Israel  in  regiments  of  1000  men,  each 
commanded  by  a  chiliarch  (De.  1;  15  :  Ju.  6  ;  15,  "  my  thousand :" 
1  Sa.  12  ;  19  :  op.  Be.  6  ;  15). — ^The  best  authorized  reading  gives  the 
number  in  words,  and  not  in  numerical  letters,  as  the  R.  T.  does ;  but 
the  component  items  which  follow  are  expressed  by  letters  without 
any  variation  of  reading.  All  the  other  numbers  in  the  book,  except- 
ing '  the  number  of  the  beast,*  are  given  in  words.  Why  the  excep- 
tions have  been  made  must  be  matter  of  conjecture  only.  There  may 
have  been  some  mystical  reason,  though  adaptation  to  the  stichoical 
arrangement  would  furnish  a  sufficient  one. — ^The  number  before  us 
and  similar  ones  are  unquestionably  not  to  be  taken  literally,  though 
they  can  scarcely  with  propriety  be  designated  '  symbolical,'  since  they 
want  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  symbol,  vw.,  to  be  representa- 
tive of  a  substantive  existence,  and  to  be  generically  diverse  from  the 
thing  symbolized.  This  number,  on  the  contrary,  represents  a  com- 
pany virtually,  but  indefinitely,  measured  by  number. — ^To  arrive  at 
the  true  import  of  this  figurative  expression  we  must  resolve  it  into 
its  component  parts.  These  obviously  are  '  144  \  and  *  a  chiliad  ;'  and 
perhaps  to  point  them  out  as  such  was  a  reason  for  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  numeral  letters.  Now,  1000  is  a  number  which  might  well 
be,  and  frequently  is  (e,g,  in  Ps.  90 ;  4  :  Da.  7 ;  10),  used  indefinitely 
to  denote  a  very  large  number ;  and  much  more  might  *  a  chiliad,' 
as  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  a  body  having  a  unity  and  completeness 
in  itself,  be  so  used.  But  144  is  not  a  number,  which  can  be  thus 
explained ;  and  we  must  therefore  adopt  a  different  method  in  respect 
of  it.  Now  we  observe,  that  each  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  is  repre- 
sented as  furnishing  twelve  chiliads,  a  number  apparently  suggested 
by  that  of  the  tribes,  and  adopted  because  it  is  that  which  denotes 
dynastic  or  civic  completeness.  But  the  square  of  any  number  denotes 
completeness  in  the  thing  signified  in  the  superlative  degree  (see 
Stuart's  Com.  pp.  115,  758,  767).  Hence,  the  square  of  twelve,  i.e., 
144,  is  a  figurative  expression  for  completeness  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion. So  also  we  may  observe,  that  1000  is  the  cube  of  10.  And 
thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  these  compound  numbers  convey 
two  ideas,  viz.y  absolute  completeness,  and  great  though  undefined 
magnitude.  Thus,  while  the  number  of  the  sealed  from  each  tribe  is 
exhibited  as  great  and  complete  in  itself,  that  from  the  whole  is  sym- 
bolized as  being  indefinitely  vast,  and  so  perfectly  complete,  that  it 
can  no  more  be  destitute  of  one  of  its  members,  than  a  square  can  be 
a  unit  less  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  (say  11  inches  by  12),  and 
yet  be  a  square. 

469.  Out  of  every  tribe  of  Israels  sons.  The  rendering  (f  Israel's 
sons  follows  the  original  verbatim,  there  being  in  the  Greek  no  article, 
as  there  is  in  the  same  phrase  in  2 ;  14  and  21  j  12,  and  in  every 
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other  instance  but  one  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs.     Children  is  not  so  exact  as  sonSy  because  it  would  include 
daughters,  which  the  original  in  strictness  would  not.     For  instance, 
the  posterity  of  Dinah,  Israel's  daughter,  would  be  included ;  whereas 
the  intention  probably  was  here  emphatically  to  exclude  them,  just  as 
they  were  excluded  from  the  original  computation.     Sons  only  were 
reckoned  in  Jewish  genealogies. — On  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  sons 
oflsrad  an  important  question  depends,  namely,  whether  those  really 
intended  by  the  144  chiliads  are  Jews  or  Christians  ?    The  latter  can 
be  meant,  only  if  the  term  Israel  is  used  either  spiritually  or  symboli- 
cally ;  and  accordingly  one  or  other  of  these  uses  is  contended  for. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  a  spiritual  use  will  not  affect  the  question.     For 
the  144  chiliads  must  be  generically  the  same  with  the  body  of  which 
they  formed  part ;  that  is,  must  be  either  Jews  or  Christians  accord- 
ing as  the  sons  of  Israel  are.     And,  whichever  be  the  truth,  of  that 
body  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  form  *  the  spiritual  seed ;'  and 
consequently  the  body  itself  must  be  the  professing  Church.     The 
question,  then,  is  simply,  whether  the  use  of  the  phrase  is  symbolical 
or  literal.     Now,  doubtless,  the  general  analogy  of  the  book  would 
incline  us  d  priori  to  expect  the  former ;  but  various  arguments  will 
show  conclusively,  that  the  latter  is  really  the  use.         1.  This  is  not 
any  part  of  the  designation  of  the  symbol  (which  is  'the  144  chiliads'), 
but  rather  a  descriptive  addition  for  elucidation  ;  and  as  such  has  the 
nature  of  an  explanation,  which  must  be  literal.         2.  Even  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  it  might  be  alleged,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  with 
what  propriety  sons  of  Israel  could  be  used  in  a  symbolical  sense.       3. 
But  if  it  might  be  so  used,  there  seems  to  be  no  propriety  in  its  being 
introduced  as  a  designation  of  the  body  of  professing  Christians,  more 
especially  as  the  Law  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Gospel  of  Christians 
stand  opposed  to  one  another  as  Scripture-contrasts.    We  can  under- 
stand the  literal  '  Israel'  being  put  for  the  spiritual '  Israel'  (Bo.  9 ;  6, 
27);  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  the  literal  sons  of  Israel  being 
put  for  literal  Christians.        4.  If  a  whole  be  symbolical,  its  parts 
ought  to  be  symbolical.     If,  then,  the  name  Israel  be  symbolical,  the 
name  of  each  of  its  component  terms  should  be  symbolical.     But  if 
none  would  attempt  to  assign  a  distinct  symbolical  meaning  to  each 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  neither  can  such  a  sense  be  rightly  attributed  to 
the  whole.        5.  If  the  intention  had  been  to  use  a  symbolical  term, 
'  Jews '  would  have  been  adopted,  that  term  being  (as  I  have  shown 
on  No.  115)  the  symbolical  synonyme  for  ^  Christians.'     So  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  phrase  in  question  was  expressly  selected  to  guard 
against  the  error  of  attaching  a  symbolical  meaning,  where  a  literal 
use  was  intended.         6.  While  thus  '  Jews'  would  be  the  symbolical 
term,  eons  of  Israel  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament  but  in  its 
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literal  sense ;  and  in  particular  in  the  two  other  places  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Apocalyse  (2 ;  14  :  21 ;  12)  it  is  used  literally.  Con- 
sequently, it  could  scarcely  be  introduced  symbolically,  on  account 
of  the  misconception  to  which  such  a  double  use  would  be  likely  to 
give  rise.  7.  The  emphatic  mention  of  the  tribes,  and  the  sub- 
sequent distribution  of  the  144  chiliads  among  them,  shows,  that  the 
Christian  Church  cannot  be  meant ;  since  such  a  division  never  ex- 
isted in  it.  Indeed,  as  the  specifying  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the 
intimation  that  the  number  of  those  who  were  sealed  had  only  then 
been  made  complete,  and  that  they  had  only  just  come  out  of  *  the 
great  tribulation,'  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the  tribes  at 
the  time  referred  to,  these  are  considerations,  which  alone  ought  to 
constrain  us  to  refer  the  symbolization  to  an  epoch  when  the  twelve 
did  exist,  that  is,  to  a  period  not  later  than  the  first  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  8.  In  the  parallel  symbolization  in  C.  14;  1-5,  the 
144  chiliads  are  not  described  as  sons  of  Israel,  nor  is  there  any  men- 
tion of  the  tribes ;  but  those  having  the  lamb's  name  on  their  fore- 
heads are  represented,  as  being  *  followers  *  of,  and  *  a  first-fruit  * 
to  the  lamb.  Is  it  not  the  natural  inference,  that  two  distinct  com- 
panies are  intended,  the  earlier  being  Jews,  the  later  Christians  (in- 
cluding, it  may  be,  converted- Jews  and  G-entiles)?  9,  It  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted,  that  by  '  the  tribes  *  in  C.  1 ;  7  the  Jews  are 
meant ;  and  the  use  of  the  term  generally,  especially  as  contrasted 
with  '  the  nations'  or  ^  Gentiles,'  concurs  with  this  passage  to  show, 
that  'the  tribes'  is  a  technical  expression  for  the  Jewish  people. 
For  these  reasons  we  may,  I  think,  without  hesitation  conclude,  that 
the  use  of  the  phrase  in  question  is  literal ;  and  consequently  that 
Jews,  and  not  Christians,  are  had  in  view.  But,  while  I  hold,  that 
this  designation  and  those  of  the  tribes  are  used  literally,  I  would 
guard  against  its  being  supposed,  that  this  detracts  from  the  symboli- 
cal character  of  the  scene  before  us.  The  designations  in  question 
were  necessarily  used  for  description  and  explanation ;  since,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  symbolical  term&  could  not  be  introduced.  This 
is  one  of  the  exceptive  cases,  which,  in  so  abstract  a  system  as  the 
symbolical,  must  inevitably  arise  in  many  cases  in  which  it  would 
become  necessary  to  particularize.  But  the  scene  itself,  consisting  of 
the  four  winds,  the  four  angels,  the  sealing  angel,  and  perhaps  the 
144  chiliads,  loses  none  of  its  symbolical  character  on  account  of  the 
introduction  of  such  descriptive  designations. — There  are  some,  how- 
ever (M.  Stuart  e.g.),  who  take  the  term  Israel  literally  ;  but  suppose 
Jews  converted  to  Christianity,  previously  to  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  to  be  meant.  To  refute  this  view  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  arguments  above,  relating  to  the  di- 
vision into  tribes,  and  the  parallelism  with  the  Christianized  Jews  of 
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C.  14;  1-5. — Yet  another  view  is  that  of  Ewald,  who  contends,  that 
all  ChristianB  are  comprehended  here ;  since,  at  the  time  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written,  they  bore  the  title  of  Jews.  True  indeed  it  is, 
that  Christians  were  then  regarded  bt/  the  lieathen  as  being  a  sect  of 
the  Jews.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  the  converts  from 
among  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  €^c.,  were  regarded  by 
themselves,  or  by  other  Gentiles,  as  being  civilly  or  nationally  Jews, 
still  less,  comparing  Paul's  epistles  to  them,  that  they  would  be 
spoken  of  as  Jews  by  a  Jewish  writer ;  or,  even  if  as  Jews,  yet  surely 
not  as  sons  of  Israel  belonging  to  the  different  tribes, — If,  now,  the  ar- 
guments, which  I  have  alleged  against  these  several  views,  are  as 
conclusive  as  I  take  them  to  be,  the  schemes  of  the  Futurists,  of  the 
Frastensts,  and  of  those  who  have  been  variously  designated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Futuro-Praasentist,  Praesentist,  Continuous,  or  Historico- 
Protestant  school,  will  alike  have  received  a  fatal  blow.  For  where  is 
the  scheme,  that  can  hold  its  ground,  if  the  scene  before  us  must  be 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ? 

Div.  4.     The  QUOTA  of^kon  tribe. 

VII ;  5-8.  470-481.  Out  of  Judah's  tribe  12  chiliads  sealed,  out  of 
Revhen's  tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Oad*s  tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Asers 
tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Nephthalim* s  tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Manasses's 
tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Simeon's  tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Levis  tribe  12 
chiliads,  out  of  Isachar*s  tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Zabouloiis  tribe  12 
chiliads,  out  of  Joseph's  tribe  12  chiliads,  out  of  Benjamin's  tribe  12 
chiliads  sealed. 

VII ;  5.  470.  Out  ofJudah's  tribe  12  chiliads  sealed.  Why  is  such 
an  expanded  and  tautological  specification  as  this  in  w.  5  to  8  given, 
when  a  single  statement,  to  the  effect  that  there  were  12  chiliads  out 
of  each  tribe,  would  have  sufl&ced  ?  The  requirements  of  the  stichoi- 
cal  arrangement  may  furnish  an  answer;  yet  it  will  probably  be 
deemed  scarcely  a  sufficient  one.  Still,  I  can  imagine  no  other,  un- 
less a  wish  to  exhibit  something  special  in  the  nomenclature  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  tribes  may  have  influenced  the  author.  And  in 
truth  we  do  find  more  than  one  peculiarity.  Comparing  this  list 
with  the  other  enumerations  of  the  tribes  we  observe  the  following 
differences.  1.  The  order  of  the  names  is  diff'erent.  In  point  of  fact 
it  differs  in  all  the  five  former  lists ;  sc,  Ge.  29-30 :  49  :  De.  33  : 
Eze.  48  ;  1-27  :  31-34.  2.  There  are  two  omissions  in  this  list,  viz., 
of  Dan  and  Ephraim.  3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  insertions 
not  usually  made,  viz.,  of  Levi  and  Joseph.  On  these  points  I  will 
speak  in  reviewing  the  names  as  they  occur. — Judah,  though  its  patri- 
arch was  the  fourth-bom,  is  placed  first.  Doubtless  this  was,  because 
the  banner  of  this  tribe  took  the  lead,  and  it  was  the  royal  and  ruling 
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tribe,  and  specially  because  the  lamb  had  been  described  as  'the 
lion  of  Judah/  and  hence  Judah  might  be  accounted  as  spiritually 
the  first-born,  and  therefore  entitled  to  take  precedence. 

471.  Beuhen  comes  next  as  the  first-bom  after  the  flesh. 

VII ;  6.  472-3.  Gad  and  Aser,  Why  Zilpah's  sons  should  stand 
next  I  cannot  even  conjecture. 

474-5.  Nephthalim  and  Mancisses.  Bilhah's  two  would  be  found 
next,  if  Dan  were  not  altogether  left  out.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Dan ;  as,  e.^.,  that 
Manaases  stands  for  Dan,  either  by  an  enigmatical  signification,  the 
word  denoting  lie  who  ought  to  he  passed  over,  or  by  a  corruption  of 
AAN  into  MAN,  which  was  taken  for  an  abbreviation  of  manasbes. 
Andreas  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  '  the  Antichrist  is  to  arise  out  of 
Dan!'  Another  conjecture  is,  that  the  omission  is  due  to  Dan's 
having  been  described  by  Jacob  as  'a  serpent  by  the  way;'  and  it 
would  not  appear  befitting,  that  sons  of  the  serpent  should  have  a 
place  among  the  elect.  The  most  probable  solution  appears  to  me 
to  be,  that  Dan  is  not  inserted  for  the  simple  reason,  that  Dan 
did  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  number  of  God's  confessors,  either 
because  the  tribe  had  become  extinct,  or  because  it  had  become 
wholly  given  to  idolatry  from  having  been  so  long  the  head-quarters 
of  the  idolatrous  schism,  which  Jonathan,  "  son  of  Manasseh,"  ori- 
ginated (Ju.  18 ;  12,  30,  31),  and  which  Jeroboam  revivified  (1  Kgs. 
12 ;  30).  This  solution,  if  well  founded,  will  verify  our  assignation 
of  the  144  chiliads  to  the  regal  period. 

VII ;  7.  476-7.  Simeon  and  Levi,  When  the  territorial  distribu- 
tion of  the  tribes  is  had  in  view,  Levi  is  of  course  left  out.  But  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  when  a  contribution  of  confessors  to  the 
cause  of  Grod  is  in  question,  the  priestly  tribe  prce  aliis  might  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  its  quota ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  insertion 
of  Levi  is  obvious. 

VII;  8.  478-9.  Isachar  and  ZahouUm,  These  two  were  Leah's 
sons. 

480.  Joseph.  The  father's  name  appears  to  be  put  for  his  son 
Ephraim's ;  and  for  this  substitution  there  is  a  precedent  in  Nu.  13 ; 
8,  11.  The  reason  of  it  in  this  instance  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
name  of  Ephraim  having  come  to  denote  a  distinct  and  schismatical 
people. 

481.  Benjamin,  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  two  tribes,  which 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  are  the  extremes  in.this  list,  and  that 
to  these  two  only  is  the  word  sealed  appended  in  the  best  authorities. 

From  what  has  already  been  shown,  an  arrangement  in  pairs  will 
probably  have  been  noticed.  First  are  placed  Leah's  most  distin- 
guished offspring,  Judah  the  first-born  spiritually,  and  Reuben  tlie 
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first-bom  naturally.  Next,  the  two  sons  of  Kachers  handmaid.  Then 
would  have  come  the  two  sons,  that  Leah's  handmaid  bore ;  if  it  had 
not  been  necessary  to  substitute  another  for  Dan,  both  to  supply  Dan's 
vacant  place,  and  to  keep  up  the  number  ttvelve  ;  and  Joseph  having 
*  one  portion  above  his  brethren,'  a  convenient  place  was  given  here 
for  its  insertion.  Then  follow  the  two,  who  were  associated  together 
in  a  treacherous  and  *cruer  alliance  (Ge.  34;  25:  49;  5-6),  Simeon 
and  Levi.  Next  come  the  two  of  Leah's  second  bearing,  Isachar  and 
Zaboulon.  And  lastly,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  beloved  Bachel's 
two. — Perhaps,  to  preserve  the  association  of  the  original  names  may 
have  been  one  reason  for  the  substitution  of  Joseph  for  Ephraim. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  interpretations  of  the  144  chiliads 
sealed. — Martyrs  [Tertullian].  The  virgins  of  the  Church  [Metho- 
dius]. Converted  Jews  [Arethas].  The  elect, — the  same  as  in  C.  14 
[Joachim].  The  elect  alive  at  one  time  [Berengaud].  Pagan  and 
papal  hindrances  of  the  Grospel  [Bullinger].  Preservation  of  the  re- 
deemed amid  the  convulsions  attending  the  last  judgment  [Foxe]. 
Preservation  of  Christians  from  Constantine  to  a.d.  1300  [Brightman]. 
The  elect  of  the  Jews  [Daubuz],  Jewish  Christians  warned  to  with- 
draw in  A.D.  66  [Wetstein],  The  character  of  the  primitive  Christians 
[PyleJ  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  [Woodhouse}  a.d.  323  to  337 
[Lowman],  Separation  of  true  from  false  Christians  [Faber],  Spirit- 
ual Israel  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius  [Bp.  Newton].  Literal 
Israelites  [Todd].  The  preservation  of  the  faithful  during  the  first 
six  trumpets,  a.d.  400  to  1500  [Mede].  Jews  at  the  second  advent 
[Burgh].  Dangers  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  from  pro- 
sperity [Fuller]. 

DIV.  5.      THE  PALM-BEARING  MTILTITUDS. 

VII ;  9-10.  482-492.  After  these  \thing8']  I  beheld,  and  a  vast  mul- 
tiiudey  which  no  one  tould  number,  out  of  every  nation,  and  tribes, 
and  peoples,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  lamb, — 
clothed  with  white  robes, — and  palm-branches  in  their  hands;  and  they 
cry  with  a  loud  voice,  saying;  ^  The  deliverance  \be  ascribed]  to  our 
God,  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  lamb,^ 

VII ;  9.  482.  After  these  things  I  beheld,  and  a  vast  multitude.  The 
introductory  phrase,  as  I  remarked  on  No.  453,  denotes  a  wider  divi- 
sion than  ordinary ;  and  as  the  chapter  has  manifestly  a  distinctive 
unity  in  itself,  I  have  designated  the  portion  contained  in  it  a  bipar- 
tite Episode.  The  first  part  of  this  Episode  contains  four,  and  the 
second  (which  begins  with  this  phrase)  three  of  the  heptadal  divisions. 
— There  may  also  have  been  another  object  had  in  view  in  the  use  of 
the  introductory  phrase  here,  namely,  to  intimate  a  wide  difference 
between  the  times  of  occurrence  of  the  things  signified  in  the  two 
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parts,  the  scene  of  the  first  of  which  is  laid  on  the  earth,  but  that  of 
the  second  in  the  heaven. — The  omission  of  the  lo  is  sanctioned  by 
the  oldest  authorities ;  and  hence  we  might  read  /  beheld  also  a  vast 
multitude,  though  the  rendering  above  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  style  and  mode  of  expression. 

Several  questions  relating  to  this  vast  multitude  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

First :  is  it  genericaUy  identical  with  the  144  chiliads,  that  is,  if 
the  144  chiliads  are  Jews,  does  the  vast  multitude  consist  of  Jews,  or 
may  it  be  composed  of  Gentiles,  either  heathens  of  the  period  preced- 
ing the  first  destruction,  or  converted  heathens  of  the  time  of  the 
author  or  of  some  future  epoch  ?  Passing  by  all  arguments  drawn 
from  private  systems  of  interpretation  as  wholly  destitute  of  validity, 
I  know  of  nothing,  that  can  be  advanced  from  the  passage  itself  in 
favour  of  the  latter  alternative,  except  the  clause  which  follows : — 
"  out  of  every  nation,  and  tribes,  dbc"  This,  it  may  be  thought,  could 
not  have  been  said  of  Jews.  In  reference  to  it,  however,  several 
considerations  may  be  off'ered,  which  will  perhaps  be  deemed  to 
remove  all  the  difficulty,  that  it  seems  to  present.  1.  This  clause 
ought  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense,  which  its  terms  regarded  sepa- 
rately and  literally  would  bear ;  for  it  is  manifestly  a  fourfold  tech- 
nical formula.  As  such,  it  is  used  only  as  a  symbolical  superlative 
of  great  intensity  (see  the  Guide,  197);  and  in  this  place  merely 
heightens  the  conception  of  the  vastness  of  the  multitude  by  in- 
timating, that  they  were  gathered  from  every  quarter.  2.  The  chief 
weight  of  the  argument  would  lie  in  the  use  of  the  word,  which  is 
generally  in  the  New  Testament  rendered  by  Gentiles,  but  here  (in  the 
A.  V.)  by  nations.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  while  in  order  to 
bear  the  sense  which  Gentiles  has,  the  Greek  would  naturally  have 
been  in  the  plural,  it  is  in  fact  in  the  singular.  And  what  is  very 
remarkable  is,  that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  terms  which  is  put 
in  the  singular,  while,  in  the  six  other  examples  of  this  formula,  it  ia 
in  the  same  number  as  the  rest.  Does  not  this  look  very  much  as 
though  the  word  had  been  designedly  put  in  the  singular,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  supposition,  that  these  were  Gentiles,  and  to  give 
a  mystical  intimation,  that  they  were  of  one  nation?  3.  If  we  sup- 
pose, that  "  sons  of  Israel,"  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  are  had  in  view,  all  difficulty  will 
vanish  :  indeed,  the  terms  will  then  be  in  the  most  exact  accordance 
with  the  facts.  Each  of  those  nations  had  subjugated  and  incor- 
porated in  their  kingdom  many  peoples.  So  that,  while  the  captive 
Jews  (that  is,  strictly  speaking  the  souls  of  such)  might  be  said  to 
have  come  out  of  a  single  nation,  they  would  also  come  from  tribes, 
and  'peoples,  and  tongues.         4.  A  parallel  instance  may  be  found  in 
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Acts  2;  5,  11,  where  the  parties,  who  are  described  in  similar  terms 
as  "  a  multitude  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,"  speaking  many 
"  tongues,"  were  "  Jews."  And  how  such  language  as  this  may  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  "  gathering  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth"  may  be  seen  in  Is.  11 ;  11  ss.  The  fore- 
going considerations  have  led  me  to  think,  that  this  clause  presents 
no  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  the  former  alternative;  and  the  grounds, 
on  which  I  deem  the  vast  multitude  to  be  generically  identical  with 
the  144  chiliads,  will  be  stated  in  answering  the  next  question. 

Secondly :  is  the  vast  multitude  absolutely  identical  with  the  144 
chiliads  (that  is,  do  the  two  consist  of  the  same  individuals,  say  the 
martyred  Jews  of  the  fifth  seal-period),  or  do  the  144  chiliads  consist 
of  these,  but  the  multitude  either  of  the  great  body  of  confessors  of 
the  same  period  exclusively,  or  of  these  conjointly  with  the  martyrs  ? 
These  questions  do  not  admit  of  easy  or  certain  solution  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  incline  me  to  think,  that  the  144  chiliads 
represent  the  martyrs,  and  the  multitude  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
jointly.  1 .  The  first  part  of  this  Epilogue  is  incomplete,  if  the  par- 
ties who  are  mentioned  in  it  do  not  appear  in  the  second.  In  the  first 
the  144  chiliads  are  said  to  be  sealed,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  their 
being  rewarded  in  any  way.  Unless,  therefore,  they  are  included  in  the 
second  part,  we  seem  to  have  an  unfinished  story, — a  beginning  with- 
out its  appropriate  conclusion.  Their  appearance,  too,  appears  to  have 
been  purposely  reserved  for  the  second  part  (since  it  is  emphatically 
said,  that  their  number  was  "  heard"  only  in  the  first),  a  unity  being 
thus  given  to  the  Epilogue  in  respect  of  its  having  the  same  subject  in 
the  main,  and  at  the  same  time  a  division  of  it  is  made  into  two  parts 
in  respect *of  the  non-appearance  in  the  one  section,  and  the  appear- 
ance in  the  other  of  the  principal  parties.  2.  The  description  of  the 
multitude  as  *  vast,*  such  as  *  none  could  number,'  and  '  out  of  every 
nation,'  ^c,  appears  to  be  adapted  to  comprehend  a  larger  number  than 
the  144  chiliads.  3.  Their  coming  *  out  of  every  nation,'  dtc,  seems 
specially  to  suit  the  case  of  the  Jewish  confessors,  who  had  been  car- 
ried into  captivity.  4.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  144  chiliads, 
if  included  in  the  multitude,  must  form  the  most  distinguished  portion 
of  it.  And  if  so,  they  must  be  the  martyrs  of  the  fifth  seal :  as  ap- 
pears also  from  both  being  designated  (6 ;  11 :  7 ;  3)  *  servants  of  God,' 
neither  as  saints.  But  there  are  marks,  which  indicate,  that  the  vast 
multitude  is  identical  with  or  comprehensive  of  those  martyrs.  For 
example,  a  white  robe  (not  a  garment)  is  given  to  each  of  the  martyrs, 
and  a  state  of  '  rest'  is  promised  to  them ;  and  so  also  the  multitude 
appear  clothed  in  white  robes ^  and  enjoying  a  state  of  rest.  Again, 
the  multitude  are  said  to  have  come  out  of  '  the  great  tribulation,'  re- 
ferring either  to  that  described  under  the  fifth,  or  to  that  under  the 
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sixth  seal,  or  including  both.  The  multitude  must,  therefore,  either 
include  or  be  identical  with  the  144  chiliads.  5.  The  saints,  who 
were  simQarly  circumstanced  previously  to  the  Roman  destruction, 
are  in  C.  20 ;  4  divided  into  enthroned  martyrs  and  confessors.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  a  preferential  rest  of  1000  years  awarded  to 
them.  The  former  must  H  fortiori  have  been  included  in  the  number 
to  whom  this  rest  was  accorded ;  and  therefore  in  the  number  of  the 
confessors.  Now,  the  parallelism,  that  is  unquestionably  meant  to  be 
drawn  between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  destructions,  renders  it 
highly  probable,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonian  destruction  now 
before  us,  we  should  have  represented  by  the  144  chiliads  the  martyrs, 
and  by  the  multitude  the  body  of  confessors  in  general,  including 
martyrs  and  non-martyrs.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  vast  multitude  is  not  limited  to  the  144  chiliads, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  it  includes  these  with  confessors  in  general. 

Thirdly :  what  is  the  epoch  of  the  scene  before  us  ?  I  assume  now, 
that  I  have  shown  satisfactorily,  that  the  parties  symbolized  by  the 
multitude  are  those  had  in  view  (directly  or  by  implication)  under  the 
fifth  and  sixth  seals,  and  in  the  144  chiliads.  In  the  fifth  seal  we  have 
a  part  of  them  (namely,  the  martyrs)  represented  as  crying  from  the 
earth  for  vengeance  on  their  persecutors,  and  receiving  a  promise  of 
admission  into  an  incipient  state  of  rest,  with  the  gift  of  a  white  robe 
to  each  to  qualify  him  for  it.  Then,  under  the  sixth  seal,  the  ven- 
geance implored  is  executed,  the  number  of  that  company  of  confessors 
being  made  complete  in  '  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon.'  Next, 
the  144  chiliads  of  martyrs  are  represented  as  receiving,  simulta- 
neously with  the  destruction  brought  on  their  enemies  (that  is  to  say, 
as  soon  as  the  completion  of  their  number  admitted,  and  before  the 
sway  of  the  four  devastating  powers  should  be  reckoned  to  begin),  the 
mark  which  would  give  them  a  preferential  admission  into  the  realms 
of  bliss.  Finally,  the  vast  multitude  is  exhibited  as  having  so  recently 
entered  heaven,  that  the  white-robed  palmbearers  are  described  as  oL 
ipXOfJLeyai,  *  those  who  are  in  the  very  act  of  coming  out  of  the  great 
tribulation,'  and  as  breaking  forth  into  their  first  thanksgiving  for 
their  '  deliverance.'  Now,  the  close  connexion  of  these  events,  natu- 
rally if  not  necessarily,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  closely 
connected  in  point  of  time.  And  I  therefore  infer,  that  the  scenes  in 
this  Epilogue  have  substantially  the  same  epoch  with  that  of  the  sixth 
seal  to  which  they  belong,  viz,,  circa  ^.^.  688. 

An  objection  may,  indeed,  be  taken  to  this  view  on  the  ground, 
that  none  can  be  admitted  into  heaven,  until  the  judgment  has  taken 
place.  To  this  I  might  make  several  answers.  1.  I  might  deny 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  2.  I  might  say,  that  a  representation  in 
such  a  symbolical  scene  as  this  does  not  necessarily  involve  heaven 
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being  meant.  The  intermediate  abode  of  departed  "  souls"  (as  these 
are  described  in  C.  6 ;  9  to  be),  that  in  which  Abraham  and  Lazarus 
existed,  and  to  which  the  penitent  thief  was  to  go,  may  be  had  in 
view.  3.  But  I  would  prefer  to  show,  that  it  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  views  entertained  about  the  time,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written,  to  regard  the  saints  of  this  epoch  as  having  at  once  entered 
into  bliss.  And  this  I  can  do  from  the  Ascensio  Esaice,  C.  9.  In  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  viz.,  *  The  Vision  which  Isaiah  saw  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,'  statements,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary,  may 
be  found.  *  The  prophet  receives  permission  from  his  '  Lord  God,  the 
Lord  Christ,'  to  ascend  to  the  seventh  heaven.  There  are  angels 
innumerable,  and  all  the  glorified  saints  invested  with  their  heavenly 
clothing^  hut  not  yet  crowned  or  enthroned,  nor  to  he  so  until  after  the 
humiliation,  exaltation,  and  glorified  state  of  the  Beloved.  The  Beloved 
is  to  descend  through  all  heavens,  unknown  to  the  angels  as  he 
passes ;  because  he  assumes  their  resi)ective  forms.  He  will  assume 
the  form  of  man,  be  reputed  as  flesh,  be  crucified,  rise  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day,  and  after  545  days  ascend  to  glory,  bringing  many 
saints  with  him ;  and  then  shall  thrones  and  crowns  he  given  to  them 
all.  Books  recording  all  that  is  done  on  earth  are  here  shown  to  the 
prophet  [cp.  Rev.  20;  12],  and  clothing,  crowns,  and  thrones  are 
pointed  out,  which  are  reserved  for  saints  who  are  in  future  to  come 
thither.  The  Beloved  here  exhibits  himself  in  surpassing  glory. 
Angels  and  saints  worship  him.  He  then  assumes  an  angelic  form  ; 
they  still  repeat  the  worship  [cp.  Rev.  19 ;  10].  Another  glorious 
Being,  the  Angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  similar  appearance,  is  ap- 
proached and  worshipped,  although  he  does  not  actually  change  his 
glory  into  one  like  that  of  the  angels.  The  prophet  is  bidden  to 
worship  him.  Finally,  the  Beloved,  the  angel  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  all  the  saints  and  angels,  approach  and  worship  the  Father.'  I 
have  here  quoted  more  than  was  requisite  in  reference  to  the  point 
in  hand,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  in  the  sequel  of  some  other 
points.  At  present  I  am  only  concerned  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  apostle's  days,  departed  saints  of  the  regal  period 
were  believed  to  have  received  their  white  clothing,  and  to  have 
entered  into  glory;  though  they  had  not  received  the  thrones  and 
crowns  reserved  for  them,  and  would  not  do  so,  until  Christ  had  entered 
on  his  kingdom.  Thi^,  as  it  aeems  to  me,  is  sufficient  to  remove 
the  objection. — But  it  does  more.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
facts,  that  the  palm-bearers  here  are  '  clothed  with  white  robes,'  but 
'  stand  before  the  throne,'  having  neither  thrones  nor  CJrowns  assigned 
to  them,  while  the  martyrs  of  C.  20 ;  4  are  virtually  said  to  be  crowned 
(cp.  2;  10  :  3 ;  11)  and  enthroned,  and  to  be  made  kings  and  priests 
of  Grod  and  of  Christ,  it  leaves, vl  think,  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 
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former  symbolize  glorified  saints  who  had  lived  before  Christ's  coming, 
and  the  latter  (taking  the  context  into  account)  such  as  had  suffered 
subsequently  to  his  glorification.  If  so,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
this  one  item  alone  should  suffice,  by  the  consequences  to  which  it 
will  lead,  to  entail  the  rejection  of  all  other  schemes  of  interpretation, 
and  the  adoption  of  that  which  I  propound. 

483.  Which  none  could  number.  The  sealed  servants  of  God  were 
numbered.  Hence,  when  construed  strictly,  this  clause  affords  another 
proof,  that  the  multitude  contained  more  than  the  144  chiliads. 

484r-5.  Out  of  every  nation^  and  tribes,  and  peoples,  and  tongues.  See 
on  366,  482,  and  Guide,  p.  197. 

486.  Standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  lamb.  The  elders  of 
C.  4;  4  and  the  martyrs  of  C.  20;  4  are  seated  on  thrones;  but  these, 
like  the  presence-angels  of  C.  8 ;  2,  stand  in  the  attitude  of  servants  : 
and  so  the  144  chiliads  are  designated  in  ve.  3. — The  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  throne,  the  lamb,  and  the  multitude,  the  lamb  being  in 
the  midst  (5 ;  6),  denotes,  that  this  animal  represents  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  the  multitude. 

487.  Clothed  with  white  robes.  See  on  213,  425. — A  solecism  in 
grammar  here  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  various  readings. 

488.  And  palm-branches  in  their  hands.  The  palm-branches  are 
emblems  of  their  having  obtained  a  victory :  that  is,  in  the  present 
case,  not  succumbed  under  the  pressure  of  idolatrous  persecutions  or 
seductions.  Gregory  the  Great  on  Ezekiel  says ;  ^^  What  is  meant 
by  palms  here,  but  the  rewards  of  victory  ?  For  these  are  wont  to  be 
given  only  to  conquerors.  Hence  also"  (doubtless  referring  to  the 
text  before  us)  '^  it  is  written  of  those,  who  in  {he  contest  of  martyrdom 
have  overcome  the  ancient  enemy,  and  now  rejoice  as  victors  in  their 
native  region,  that  they  have  palms  in  their  hands." — Here  let  me 
observe  by  the  way,  that,  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Jesus  into 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews  symbolized  by  the  act  of  carrying  palm-branches, 
what  they  also  expressed  in  words,  namely,  that  they  escorted  the 
all- conquering  "  king  of  Israel,"  who  came  to  be  *  the  saviour'  of  his 
people.  [N.B.  "Hosanna"  means  *  save  us:'  and  Pliny  speaks  of 
"  the  royal  palms."] — The  palm-branches  may  also  have  been  intended 
to  denote,  that  the  bearers  of  them  were  now  entering  on  a  state  of 
immortality.  For  the  palm  has  been  an  emblem  of  immortality  among 
all  nations,  the  ancients  having  a  notion,  tlmt  the  palm  would  rise 
under  a  weight,  and  thrive  in  proportion  to  its  being  depressed, — 
that  it  was  immortal,  or  that,  if  it  died,  it  would  revive  and  live  again. 
Hence,  the  fable  of  the  bird  called  the  Phoenix  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  palm-tree,  the  Greek  word  for  which  is 
phoenix. — Yet  again,  in  putting  palm-branches  in  the  hands  of  this 
multitude,  there  may  have  been  an  intention  specially  to  denote,  that 
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they  represented  Jews.  For  Wemyss  has  remarked ;  *  Judea  was 
denoted  by  a  palm-tree,  because  that  country  abounded  particularly 
in  palms,  and  because  the  Jews  used  the  leaves  in  their  sacred  rites, 
and  they  had  a  solemnity  called  by  that  name.  "Whence  on  Boman 
coins  we  see  a  palm-tree,  and  a  female  sitting  sad  under  it,  with  this 
inscription,  Judoea  capta,'  This  suggestion  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable by  the  circumstance,  that  the  144  chiliads,  ^  who  had  gotten  the 
victory  over  the  beast'  (14;  1 :  15 ;  2),  have  not  palms  in  their  hands. 
So  that  the  palms  may  have  been  intended  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  companies  as  being  respectively  Jews  and  Christians. — If  these 
three  significations  be  taken  to  be  included  under  this  emblem,  the 
palm-branches  will  in  some  sort  supply  the  place  of  the  express 
statements  which  are  found  in  reference  to  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
of  C.  20 ;  4.  For  they  will  denote,  that  this  multitude  consists  of 
those  *  who  have  gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast '  that  persecuted 
them,  and  that  they  will  in  consequence  be  made  *  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  and  reign  with  Him.' — The  last  remark  suggests  to  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  beast  in  reference 
to  these  persecuted  ones,  and  indeed  prior  to  C.  11 ;  7.  The  continual 
allusions  to  him  subsequently  to  C.  13 ;  1  present  a  striking  contrast, 
indicating  strongly,  that  he  did  not  come  on  the  scene  previous  to  the 
epoch  of  C.  13.  How,  then,  can  Chs.  vi-xii  be  supposed  (as  by  many 
Fraaterists  they  are)  to  refer  to  a  place  and  a  time  (Judea  and  the 
post-christian  epoch),  where  and  when  the  beast  (Rome)  was  espe- 
cially active  ? 

VII ;  10.  489.  And  they  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  may  suffice  to  show,  that  we  should  naturally 
have  expected  the  verb  to  be  in  the  past  tense.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  present  is  the  correct  reading.  And  probably  it  was 
not  without  an  object,  that  this  tense  was  used.  For,  unless  I  greatly 
mistake,  it  was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  multitude  breaking 
forth  into  a  song  of  praise  at  the  very  nioment  of  their  entering 
heaven,  even  while  in  the  act  of  taking  their  places  before  the 
throne. 

490.  The  deliverance  be  ascribed  to  our  God,  Doubtless  the  Greek 
expression  may  refer  either  to  a  deliverance  of  the  highest  description 
possible,  that  is,  to  "  salvation"  (as  the  A.  V.  has  it),  or  to  a  special 
deliverance  before  mentioned  or  implied.  The  circumstances  have 
led  me  to  think,  that  the  latter  is  the  reference  intended.  And  the 
fact,  that  salvation  does  not  appear  to  be  expressed  in  the  Apocal3^se 
by  this  Greek  term,  but  as  *  a  life  and  reign  with  God,'  tends  to  con- 
firm this  construction.  The  *  deliverance,*  then,  which  the  multitude 
ascribe  to  their  God  is  that,  which  they  have  experienced  from  bitter 
persecutors  and  enemies  on  earth,  not  the  *  salvation'  which  they  may 
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thenceforth  enjoy  in  heaven. — Observe,  that  the  wording  is,  not  to 
Ood,  nor  simply  to  Htm  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  but  to  our  God^  &c 
This  seems  to  be  another  indication  of  the  generic  identity  of  the 
multitude  with  the  144  chiliads  ;  for  these  are  in  like  manner  spoken 
of  as  the  servants  of  our  God. 

491.  Who  sitteih  on  the  throne.  Other  readings  would  give,  to  him 
who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  our  God, 

492.  And  to  the  lamb.  This  clause  and  the  reading  just  noticed, 
taken  together,  might  be  regarded  as  a  pleonasm  importing  only  one 
person.  The  received  reading,  by  rendering  it  even  to  the  lamb,  would 
give  the  same  result  And  the  same  sense  would  be  obtained  by  sup- 
posing (as  suggested  on  No.  380),  that  Christ  is  contemplated  in  the 
first  clause  as  God,  and  in  the  second  as  the  Mediator.  By  either  of 
these  three  methods,  the  ascription  would  be  (as  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  suitable  and  consistent,  that  it  should  be)  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
alone. — But  how  can  Jews  be  represented  as  giving  thanks  to  Christ 
as  the  lamb  ?  That,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  he  was  their  Deliverer,  there 
will,  I  suppose,  be  no  question ;  since  he  is  plainly  set  forth  as  the 
Mediator  from  the  beginning.  How  Jews,  who  had  never  believed 
in  or  known  him,  could  recognise  him  as  such,  can  alone  present  any 
difficulty.  And  this  will  be  removed  by  the  following  considerations. 
As  to  the  reality,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Ilim,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  past  deliverance  and  present  bliss,  would  assuredly  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  recipients  of  his  favours  on  their  entrance  into  bliss. — 
And,  as  to  the  symbolical  representation,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  con- 
gruity,  that  they,  who  beheld  *  a  lamb  as  it  had  been  slain '  placed 
midway  between  them  and  the  throne  of  their  Judge,  should  see  in 
it  the  mediator  who  rescued  them. 

nrv.  6.  DOXOLOGT  of  the  angelic  hosts. 

VII;  11-12.  493-501.  And  all  the  angels  stood  around  the  throne, 
and  the  elders,  and  the  four  living  creatures  ;  and  they  fell  on  their  faces 
before  the  throne,  and  worshipped  God  saying  ;  '  Amen  :  the  blessing,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  thanksgiving,  and  the  honour,  and 
the  might,  and  the  strength  [be  ascribed]  to  our  God  unto  the  ceons  of 
<eons :  Amen.* 

VII;  11.  493.  And  all  the  angels  stood  around  the  throne.  The 
angelic  hosts  are  only  brought  forward  elsewhere  on  the  occasion  of 
the  lamb's  taking  the  roll, — an  occurrence  which  is  placed  at  the 
epoch  of  the  final  and  full  admission  of  all  the  redeemed  of  the  first 
Dispensation  to  glory  (see  on  368).  Then,  'myriads  of  myriads  and 
chiliads  of  chiliads '  are  heard  '  around  the  throne,  and  the  creatures, 
and  the  elders,*  singing  a  sevenfold  doxology  to  *  the  slain  lamb,'  just 
as  tliey  do  hero  (on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  first  perse- 
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cuted  saints)  *  unto  our  God.' — In  contrast  herewith  it  is  declared  in 
C.  14 ;  10,  that  '  every  one  who  worshippeth  the  beast  shall  be  tor- 
mented, before  the  holy  angels.' 

494.  And  the  elders,  and  the  four  living-creatures.  The  elders  appear 
to  be  specially  brought  forward  here  in  their  character  of  assessors  in 
the  judgment :  the  zba  as  symbols  of  the  attributes  of  the  judges. 
The  latter  are  therefore  mentioned  after  the  great  Judge's  coadjutors : 
cp.  5 ;  6, 1 1. — ^That  the  two  symbols  are  brought  to  our  notice  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present  is  an  indication,  that  they  cannot  have 
more  limited  significations  than  I  have  attributed  to  them  (see  on 
298,  316).  If  the  elders  were  merely  representative  of  the  patriarchs 
and  apostles,  or  of  the  church  of  the  Gospel,  and  if  the  zoa  had  any 
of  the  significations  mentioned  on  p.  183,  with  what  propriety  could 
either  be  brought  prominently  to  view  in  the  scene  before  us  ? 

495-6.  And  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and  loorshipped  Ood, 
saying.  The  prostration  of  the  angels  is  not  mentioned  on  the  parallel 
occasion  in  C.  5 ;  11,  probably  because  the  act  would  not  have  appeared 
suitable  to  the  ideal  scene  (cp.  370). 

VII ;  12.  497-501.  '  Amen.  The  blessing,  and  the  glory,  and  the 
wisdom,  and  the  thanksgiving,  and  the  honour,  and  the  might,  and  the 
strength  \be  ascribed]  unto  our  Ood  unto  the  oeons  ofceons.  Amen.*  The 
amen  does  not  mean  so  be  it ;  but  this  (that  is,  the  doxological  decla- 
ration of  the  multitude)  is  true.  The  doxology  before  us  diff'ers  from 
the  one  on  the  parallel  occasion  in  having  an  article  before  each  noun, 
while  in  that  it  is  placed  only  before  the  first  noun  :  also,  in  thanks- 
giving being  substituted  for  riches.  The  two  are  alike  in  having  each 
seven  terms.  The  force  of  the  article  is  to  express  each  quality  in 
its  highest  degree  and  excellence.  The  sevenfold  form  of  the  doxology 
denotes  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection  in  the  aggregate.  See  on  25, 
318,  376. — JEons  of  osons.  See  on  25.— That  the  doxology  is  begun 
and  ended  with  an  Amen  implies,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  and  unchange- 
able ascription  of  praise. 

DIV.  7.    EXPLANATION  by  an  ELDER. 

VII ;  13-17.  502-520.  And  one  of  the  elders  addressed  me  saying ; 
*  These  who  have  been  clothed  with  the  white  robes,  toho  are  they  f  and 
whence  come  they  f  *  And  I  answered  him  ;  *  My  lord,  thou  Jcnotuest.^ 
And  he  told  me  ;  *  These  are  they  who  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation. 
And  they  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  lamb.  On  this  account  they  are  before  the  throne  of  Ood,  and  serve 
him  day  and  night  in  his  temple ;  and  he  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
will  tabernacle  over  them.  They  will  hunger  no  more,  nor  thirst  any 
more ;  neither  will  the  sun  strike  them,  nor  any  scorching  heat :  because 
the  lamb^  that  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the  throne,  will  tend  them,  and 
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conduci  them  to  fountains  of  waters  of  life ;  and  Ood  will  wipe  every 
tear  from  iheir  eyes* 

VII;  13.  502.  And  one  of  the  elders  addressed  me,  saying.  Why 
an  elder  iu  particular  ?  Because,  as  the  elders  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  redeemed  Church,  one  of  their  number  would  be  the  most 
fitting  hierophant  to  introduce  this  company  of  the  redeemed,  and  to 
describe  their  present  state  and  future  prospects.     See  on  344. 

503-4.  *  These  who  have  been  clothed  with  the  white  robes,  who  are 
theyf  and  whence  come  theyf'  The  white  robes  furnish  a  strong  mark 
of  identification  with  the  martyrs  of  the  fifth  seal :  see  on  425. — The 
first  question  has  obviously  been  proposed  only  to  afford  an  opening 
for  the  explanation  which  follows  ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no 
answer  is  given  to  it,  unless  Nob.  508-9  may  be  thought  to  contain 
one.  The  seer  could  not  with  propriety  ask  an  explanation  from  such 
exalted  judges,  and  therefore  one  of  their  number  is  made  to  open 
the  way.  The  precedent  is  in  Zee.  4 ;  1-6. — The  second  question  is 
not  one  that  might  have  been  expected ;  and  it  could  scarcely  have 
had  any  other  object,  than  to  connect  the  palm -bearers  with  parties 
contemplated  iu  the  fifth  and  sixth  seals.  The  insertion  of  it  shows 
at  any  rate,  that  the  origin  of  the  multitude  is  a  point,  which  it  is 
important  to  note  well.  And  the  answer  will  make  manifest,  that 
the  whence  has  in  view,  not  the  place,  but  the  circumstances  of  their 
origin. 

VII ;  14.  505.  And  I  answered  him ;  *  My  lord,  thou  knowestJ 
This  is  the  second  time  in  this  Mystery,  that  the  seer  takes  part  in 
the  symbolical  representation.  His  interposition  in  this  instance  is 
to  be  regarded,  rather  as  forming  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  drama, 
than  as  having  a  specific  signification  in  itself;  though  of  course, 
here  as  elsewhere,  he  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the 
Church,  and  the  explanation  given  to  him  as  being  designed  for  the 
Church's  benefit. — In  thou  knowest  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  in 
the  Greek  shows,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  emphatic,  and  thus  to  make 
the  phrase  equivalent  to,  thou  art  more  competent  to  give  me  that  in- 
formation than  I  thee, 

506-7.  And  he  told  me  ;  *  These  arc  tliey  who  come  out  of  the  great 
tribulation  ;*  or  the  coming  ones.  They  are  spoken  of  as  though  in  the 
very  act  of  coming  in  order  to  connect  them  closely,  both  as  to  persons 
and  time,  with  the  parties  described  or  implied  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
seals. — The  Greek  reads  the  tribulation,  the  great  \one\.  The  doubled 
article  may  serve  a  twofold  purpose  : — to  throw  emphasis  on  the  great- 
ness of  the  tribulation,  and  to  make  a  reference  to  a  tribulation  before 
spoken  of.  This  may  be  either  that  described  in  the  fifth  or  that  in 
the  sixth  seal,  or  more  probably  both  are  included,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  latter. — ^We  may  perhaps  see  in  this  clause  the  answer 
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to  the  second  question,  and  in  that  which  follows  the  answer  to  the 
first. 

508-9.  And  they  have  washed  their  robes ^  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  lamb.  Inasmuch  as  the  lamb  is  set  forth  as  '  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world/  and  as  '  a  propitiatory  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world/  there  is  no  incongruity  in  this  multitude  of  Jews 
being  represented  as  partakers  in  the  benefit  of  his  death,  though  they 
lived  long  before  he  made  the  propitiation :  cp.  Ro.  4 ;  22  ss. :  5 ;  18  : 
1  Co.  15 ;  22  :  He.  7 ;  27 :  9 ;  15,  26-28  :  10 ;  14  ss. :  39  Art.  10, 18.— 
A.  Clarke  has  remarked  on  this  clause ;  '  The  white  robes  cannot 
mean  Christ's  righteousness ;  for  this  cannot  be  washed  in  his  own 
blood :  but  a  righteousness  wrought  in  them  by  his  blood  and  the 
power  of  his  Spirit.'  There  is  a  palpable  fallacy  in  this  argument. 
It  is  not  said,  that  the  '  white  robes '  were  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
lamb,  but  that  '  their  robes'  were  washed,  and  in  consequence  became 
white ;  meaning,  that  they  were  ^  found  in  him  having  no  longer 
their  own  righteousness,  but  the  righteousness,  which  is  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ.'  The  parallelism  may  be  accurately  exhibited  thus. 
The  blood  is  the  cause,  the  washing  the  connecting  means,  the  white- 
ness the  efi'ect.  So  Christ's  atonement  is  the  procuring  cause  of  par- 
don and  reconciliation  (with  which  the  Spirit's  grace  unto  sanctifica- 
tion  is  inseparably  connected),  the  application  of  the  atonement  by 
faith  according  to  knowledge  is  the  means,  the  saint's  righteousness 
and  '  meetness  for  the  inheritance '  the  result. — White  garments  have, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  two  significations.  They  denote  the  quali- 
fication for  or  means  of  procuring,  and  also  the  possession  of  the 
reward.     See  on  213. 

VII;  15.  510.  On  this  account  they  are  before  the  thro7ie  of  God,  On 
this  account,  namely,  that  they  have  washed,  dc,  and  that  they  have 
come  out  of  the  tribulation.  This  reference  to  both  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  show,  that  the  clauses  in  506-7  and  508-9  are  not  to  be 
kept  distinct  from  one  another,  as  answers  respectively  to  the  two 
questions. — ^The  multitude  being  represented  in  this  symbolic  scene 
as  before  God's  throne  must  import,  that  they  are  in  the  seventh  or 
highest  heaven,  as  we  have  seen  (on  482),  that  in  the  Asc,  Usaice 
such  parties  are  described  as  being. 

511.  And  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple.  Worship  is  the 
common  and  generic  term,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
do  homage,  yield  submission  to  ;  but  here  the  word  used  is  that  from 
which  the  latreia  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  meaning  that  highest  wor- 
ship which  is  due  to  God  alone,  has  been  derived. — Day  and  nights 
unceasingly:  cp.  12;  10:  14;  11:  21;  25. — There  are  those  who 
would  take  heaven  in  this  passage  literally,  but  temple  figuratively. 
What  inconsistency!     Unquestionably  tlie  whole  scene  is  symbolical 
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and  unreal,  as  being  visional  or  ideal.  But  all  the  details  are  alike 
representative  of  corresponding  realities.  And  that  there  is  a  temple 
in  the  heavens,  of  which  the  earthly  temple  was  a  copy  and  anti- 
type, may  be  gathered  from  Heb.  9 ;  23-24. 

512-3.  And  He  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne  will  tabernacle  over  them. 
Not  "  dwell  among,"  but  '  pitch  his  tent  over*  them,  t.c,  be  "  a  taber- 
nacle for  a  covert  to  them  from  every  storm"  (cp.  Le.  26 ;  11 :  Is.  4 ;  6  : 
16 ;  4 :  32 ;  2 :  Eze.  37 ;  27).  Sometimes  '  tabernacle'  is  used  in  con- 
trast with  *  dwell*  or  *  dwelling-place*  to  denote  transitoriness  of  resi- 
dence. But  this  is  not  the  case  here.  The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed 
is  that  of  protection  and  defence  from  enemies. — The  parties  here 
spoken  of  doubtless  belong  to  the  same  company  as  those  who  are  said 
in  C.  12 ;  12  to  *  tabernacle  in  the  heavens,*  and  who  are  there  called 
upon  to  exult  over  the  dragon's  downfall.  To  the  same  great  com- 
pany do  or  will  belong  *  the  tabernaclers,'  whom  in  C,  13 ;  6  the  beast 
is  said  to  revile.  In  the  new  Jerusalem  state  ''  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men  :*'  21 ;  3. 

VII ;  16.  514-5.  They  will  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more. 
As  God  tabernacling  over  them  would  be,  as  *  a  strong  tower'  of  de- 
fence against  aU  enemies  from  without,  so  also  will  tbey  be  exempted 
from  all  evils,  which  arise  from  within. 

516-17.  Neither  wiU  the  sun  strike  them,  nor  any  scorching  heat. 
None  of  those  calamities,  which  may  be  regarded  as  proceeding  more 
immediately  from  the  hand  of  God,  shall  befall  them. — The  precedent 
(with  which  cp.  Ps.  121 ;  6)  is  in  Is.  49 ;  10 :  "  No  sun  nor  mirage 
shall  smite  them.'*  By  the  sun  smiting,  a  sun -stroke  is  obviously 
meant.  By  the  mirage  would  be  denoted  that  vaporous  exhalation 
from  a  sandy  desert,  which  is  occasioned  by  great  heat,  and  which 
often  deceives  and  leads  the  traveller  astray.  If  this  be  the  figure 
made  use  of,  the  meaning  will  be,  that  these  palm-bearers  should  no 
more  be  led  astray  by  any  of  the  delusions  of  time  or  sense.  But  the 
LXX  render  the  Hebrew  word  by  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Sirocco  ; 
and  hence  the  destructive  Simoom  may  be  had  in  view :  and  in  this 
case  the  two  clauses  will  have  generically  the  same  signification. 

The  purport  of  the  four  last  clauses  is,  that  the  palm-bearing  mul- 
titude shall  be  delivered  from  all  the  evils,  internal  and  external,  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  Hence,  being  relieved  from  suffering,  they  will 
enjoy  the  ^  rest'  promised  them  in  C.  6 ;  11. 

VII ;  17.  518.  Because  the  lamb,  that  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
throne,  will  tend  them:  He  is  said  to  be  in  the  midst,  either  by  a  con- 
structio  ad  sensum  in  consequence  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne  being 
really  the  same  person  as  he  who  is  symbolized  by  the  lamb,  or  be- 
cause the  lamb  was  standing  '  in  front*  of  the  throne,  and  so  midway 
between  the  throne  and  the  multitude  :  see  on  349. — But  why  should 
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the  clause,  that  isy  dbc^  be  introduced  so  emphatically  in  this  particular 
place  ?  If  the  former  view  be  taken,  the  intention  would  seem  to  be 
to  intimate,  that  the  multitude  in  having  the  lamb  have  '  the  Lord ' 
Grod,  the  almighty  Judge,  for  *  their  shepherd'  (Ps.  23 ;  1)  :  if  the 
latter,  that  the  Mediator  is  their  guide.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  design  is  to  combine  the  two  ideas ;  and  thus  to  exalt 
the  conception  of  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  multitude  by  inti- 
mating, that  they  will  continue  under  the  constant  and  special  care 
and  protection  of  him,  who  is  at  once  their  Mediator,  their  Judge, 
and  their  God.  And  he  vdll  tend  them  with  all  the  watchfulness,  with 
which  a  shepherd  tends  his  flock. 

519.  And  condtict  them  to  fotintains  of  waters  of  life.  Whether 
'  living  springs  of  waters'  or  *  springs  of  waters  of  life'  (which  might 
be  rendered  *  water-springs  of  life ')  be  the  preferable  reading  is  doubt- 
ful ;  but  it  is  immaterial  which,  since  the  ultimate  result  will  be  the 
same.  The  thing  signified  is  the  enjoyment  of  an  ever-renewed  health 
and  vigour  in  the  sunshine  of  Grod's  countenance,  with  all  the  bless- . 
ings  attendant  thereupon. — In  John  10 ;  14,  with  the  same  meaning, 
Jesus  promises  to  give  *  a  living  water,'  which  shall  be  *  a  fountain 
of  water  springing  up  unto  an  eternal  life.' — And  in  the  new  Jeru- 
salem (22 ;  2)  there  is  '  a  river  of  water  of  life.'  The  *  river^  may  be 
thought  to  indicate,  that  that  includes  a  higher  or  more  completed 
state  of  bliss  than  this ;  and  such  we  may  well  believe  to  be  the  case, 
if  we  have  respect  to  the  concluding  passage  in  the  description  of  the 
new  Jerusalem, — a  passage  which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  before 
us, — and  in  particular  to  its  last  clause,  ^^  they  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever." 

520.  And  Ood  will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes.  How  beau- 
tiful a  figure  to  denote  the  removal  of  every  cause  of  sorrow  and 
affliction  1 

In  this  description  of  the  heavenly  state  the  author  has  evidently 
taken  Is.  25 ;  4-8  for  a  precedent :  *  Thou  hast  been  ...  a  refuge 
from  the  storm,  a  shadow  from  the  heat,  ...  as  the  heat  in  a  dry 
place.  ...  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory ;  and  the  Lord  Grod 
will  wipe  away  tears  from  oflf  all  faces.' 

The  parallelism  of  the  elder's  statements,  in  reference  to  the  palm- 
bearing  victors  under  the  first  Temple,  with  those  relating  to  the 
martyrs  who  *  gained  the  victory  over  the  beast '  under  the  second 
Temple,  is  manifest.  The  latter,  like  the  former,  *  came  out  of  great 
tribulation'  (1 ;  9  :  2 ;  9,  10  :  13 ;  7 :  20 ;  4):  through  the  blood  of  the 
lamb  they  had  been  'clothed  in  fine  linen,  resplendent,  pure,  and 
white'  (3  ;  4,  5  :  14 ;  4  :  19  ;  8, 14) ;  they  are  '  before  God's  throne'  (3; 
21 :  14  ;  5  :  22  ;  3),  and  sing  '  a  new  song'  before  it  (14 ;  3  :  15 ;  2) : 
they  *  serve  God  and  the  lamb'  unceasingly  '  in  his  temple'  (3  ;  12  : 
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22;  3):  they  have  'Grod's  tabernacle  with  them*  (21 ;  3):  they  have 
'  the  tree  of  life'  to  satisfy  their  ^  hunger/  and  '  the  river  of  life'  to 
assuage  their  *  thirst'  (21  j  1,  2):  there  is  no  sun  to  *  strike  them'  (21; 
23):  the  lamb  is  their  '  light'  (21 ;  23):  *  His  name  is  in  their  fore- 
heads' (22 ;  4):  *  they  follow  Him  whithersoever  He  goeth'  (14 ;  4): 
'.He  giveth  to  him  that  is  athirst  of  the  water  of  life  freely'  (21 ;  6): 
*God  will  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their  eyes'  (21 ;  4):  He  hath 
*  avenged'  their  blood  (18 ;  20) f  and  henceforth  they  have  *  rest*  from 
their  labours,  and  are '  blessed'  (14 ;  13).  It  is  true,  that  some  of  these 
texts  relate  to  the  new  Jerusalem  state ;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  new  Jerusalem  did  not  descend  from  the  heaven,  till  long 
after  the  epoch  when  the  victors  over  the  beast  were  translated  thither. 
So  that  the  statements  may  be  applicable  to  them  in  the  highest 
sense. 

In  conclusion  I  would  notice,  that  the  blessedness  of  this  multitude 
is  set  forth  in  ten  statements.  Of  these  the  three  first  state  their  privi- 
leges; the  four  next  their  blessedness  negatively,  by  showing  the 
evils  from  which  they  have  been  set  free ;  and  the  three  last  their  bliss 
positively,  in  exhibiting  their  high  honour  and  felicity.  Thus,  when 
either  of  the  extremes  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  mean,  it  forms 
the  seven  of  perfection. 

I  subjoin  some  of  the  interpretations,  which  have  been  given  of  the 
great  multitude. — Sufferers  under  a  future  Antichrist  [Tertullian]. 
The  body  of  the  Church  [Methodius].  The  same  as  the  144,000,— 
the  elect  [Tichonius].  The  heavenly  state  [Andreas].  The  elect  of 
the  seventh  seal  [Berengaud],  The  elect  of  the  Gentiles  [Daubuz], 
After  A.D.  1600,  same  period  as  seventh  trumpet  [Mode],  Primitive 
Christians  [Pyle].  Gentiles  at  the  second  advent  [Burgh].  The  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles  [Croly].  A  scene  on  earth  [Lee],  The  saints 
who  are  to  be  preserved  under  the  ruins  of  the  six  trumpets  [Wil- 
liams]. 

HEPTAD  OF  THE  SEALS 
resumed  and  condvdjed. 

Remarks  irUroductory  to  ike  seventh  seal.  The  Episode  of  the  sixth 
seal  being  concluded,  we  proceed  to  that  portion  of  the  seventh,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  heptad  of  the  seals  to  make  it  complete.  The 
seventh  seal  consists  of  three  parts: — 1.  a  Frbludb  (viii;  1-5):  2. 
THB  SBVEN  TBUMPET8  (viii ;  6-xix),  whicJi  form  the  epochal  or  transi- 
tion period  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  seals,  and  consequently  are 
common  to  both :  3.  xns  seal  psbiod  pbopsr,  being  a  millennial 
period  (xx ;  1-10).  This  seal  being  so  extensive,  and  containing 
within  itself  many  heptads,  necessarily  could  not  be  comprehended  as 
a  whole  in  the  heptad  of  the  seals.    In  consequence,  the  prelude  to  it 
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was  made  to  supply  its  place  in  that  heptad,  which  it  might  appro- 
priately do,  because  it  contains  an  intimation  or  syllabus  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  principal  portion  of  the  seventh  seal. — ^I  do  not  now 
enter  into  any  confirmation,  or  any  further  elucidation  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  just  made,  nor  into  any  explanation  respecting  the  ter- 
minal dates  that  I  assign  to  this  seal ;  because  I  have  fully  treated 
these  topics  in  the  Guide^  pp.  78-80,  103,  145  ss.,  and  shall  have 
more  suitable  opportunities  hereafter  to  touch  on  such  points  as  may 
require  notice. 

wv.  7.     THE  SBVENTH  SEAL  =>  to  the  Reformation,  a.m.  7000 : 
The  Prelude. 

VIII ;  1-5.  521-540.  And  when  he  opened  the  seventh  seal,  a  silence 
took  place  in  the  heaven  as  it  were  half-an-hour.  And  I  h^ld  the  seven 
angels  who  stood  before  Ood:  and  to  them  were  seven  trumpets  given. 
And  another  angel  tame  ;  and  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  altar,  having  a 
golden  censer;  and  many  incenses  were  given  to  him,  to  give  to  the  prayers 
of  all  the  saints  upon  the  golden  altar,  which  [is]  before  tlve  throne.  And 
the  smoke  of  the  incenses  {jgiven"]  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  went  up  be- 
fore Ood  out  of  the  angeVs  hand.  And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled 
it  from  the  fire  of  the  aUa/r;  and  cast  [tY]  into  the  earth.  And  there 
came  thunders  and  lightnings  and  voices  and  an  earthquake. 

VIII ;  1.  621-3.  And  when  he  opened  the  seventh  seal,  a  silence  took 
place  in  the  heaven,  as  it  were  (i.e.  abouC)  half  an  hour.  There  is  a 
manifest  distinction  observable  between  this  symbolization,  and  those 
which  follow  it.  So  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  regarded  as  not 
forming  part  of  the  prelude-proper,  but  standing  by  itself,  to  serve  a 
purpose  which  I  shall  presently  set  forth. 

In  speaking  of  the  silence,  I  will  first  show  what  conception  we 
should  form  of  the  scene  which  it  implies,  and  then  advert  to  its  sig- 
nification. 

As  to  the  former,  we  should  bring  before  our  mind's  eye  the  scene 
described  in  Chs.  IV-V;  and  then  conceive,  not  only  of  a  sudden  ces- 
sation of  the  doxologies  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  in  consequence  a 
silence  ensuing  so  complete,  that  the  rustling  of  a  single  leaf  (so  to 
speak)  might  have  been  heard,  but  also  of  an  entire  suspension  of  the 
action  of  the  drama.  The  result  will  be,  that  a  dead  stillness,  at  once 
the  eflect  and  the  cause  of  awe-stricken  feelings,  ensues, — a  stillness, 
like  the  lull  that  precedes  and  forebodes  a  fearful  tempest,  or  (to  adopt 
a  simile,  which  I  have  just  met  with  in  the  Times),  as  "the  tranquillity, 
which  is  said  to  precede  an  earthquake."  [Here  is  *  the  tranquillity,' 
and  in  ve.  5  is  *  the  earthquake.']  And  this  dread  silence  is  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time,  which,  though  comparatively  short,  seems 
interminable. 
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In  proceeding  to  show  the  meaning  of  this  Bymbolization,  I  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  quote  from  Cruden.  He  says ;  '  This  word  silence 
does  not  only  signify  the  ordinary  silence,  or  refraining  from  speak- 
ing; but  also,  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  taken  for  to  be 
quiet,  to  remain  immoveable.  Josh.  10 ;  12,  13  ;  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still 
upon  Gibeon  "  (^Hebrew,  be  silent).  "  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the 
moon  stayed  (were  silent)  at  the  commandment  of  Joshua."  And 
in  Prov.  26 ;  20 ;  "  Where  there  is  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth," 
lit. J  "is  silent."  Silence  is  taken  for  an  entire  ruin  or  destruction, — 
for  a  total  subjection.  Isa.  15  ;  1 ;  "  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and 
brought  to  silence,"  i.e.,  is  utterly  destroyed.  The  term  is  also  used 
to  denote  calamities  endured  or  apprehended.  Jer.  8 ;  14 ;  "  The 
Lord  our  G-od  hath  put  us  to  silence,"  i.e.,  has  brought  great  calamities 
upon  us.  Ps.  94 ;  17 ;  "  Unless  the  Lord  had  been  my  help,  my  soul 
had  almost  dwelt  in  silence."  Jer.  8 ;  14 ;  "  Let  us  enter  into  the 
defenced  cities,  and  let  us  be  silent  there,"  i.e.,  let«us  hasten  to  some 
place  of  strength  to  secure  ourselves,  and  let  us  sit  still,  and  not  say 
a  word  to  provoke  so  potent  an  enemy,  as  the  Chaldeans  are.'  The 
meanings  here  given  by  Cruden  may  be  resolved  into  these  two  : — a 
suspension  of  action,  and  the  apprehension  or  endurance  of  grievous 
calamities,  such  as  may  entail  utter  ruin.  Both  of  these  will  be  found 
to  be  included  in  and  to  form  the  bases  of  the  significations,  which  I 
have  assigned  to  this  symbolic  silence.  For,  in  the  Guide,  pp.  105, 
130,  177,  204, 1  have  shown,  that  it  may  have  been  designed  to  serve 
three  purposes. 

1.  Symbolically,  it  may  be  ominous  of  the  coming  of  the  final 
catastrophe ;  and,  as  the  calm  before  a  hurricane,  so  it  portends  the 
approach  of  that  tempest  of  Divine  vengeance,  which  will  sweep  away 
all  opposers. — It  does  not,  as  Hengstenberg  says,  directly  symbolize 
"  the  annihilating  stroke  of  ruin  ;"  for  it  announces  that  only  indi- 
rectly, obscurely,  and  as  from  a  distance,  the  heavenly  hosts  being  re- 
presented as  stricken,  on  beholding  as  it  were  in  the  far  horizon  the 
rising  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  which  is  the  harbinger  of 
the  coming  tempest, — as  stricken,  I  say,  with  somewhat  of  that  awe, 
which  the  prophet  calls  on  earth's  inhabitants  to  exhibit,  when  he 
says ;  "  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple.  Let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  (as  awe-stricken)  before  him : " — an  awe,  which  the  Jews 
manifested  by  the  silence  they  kept,  while  the  priest  was  offering 
incense  in  the  holy  place ;  and  the  heathen  likewise  by  the  Ev^/aux, 
Styiy,  and  sacrum  silentium  required  during  the  offering  of  sacrifices. 
Afterwards,  we  shall  find  cloud  upon  cloud  rising  with  deeper  and 
deeper  darkness,  until  the  tempest  and  the  earthquake  in  their  in- 
tensest  force  rend  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  as  in  C.  14;  17-21. — 
Neither  is  Hengstenberg  nearer  tlie  truth  in  asserting,  that  "  the 
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silence  is  that  of  the  creature  frightened  at  the  presence  of  its  Creator, 
when  appearing  as  Judge."  This  will  be  evident,  if  it  be  called  to 
mind,  that  it  is  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  not  of  earth,  that  keep 
silence. 

2.  StichoicaUy,  the  half  hour's  silence  may  denote  an  elimination 
to  that  extent  (that  is  to  say,  of  *  about  30  minutes'  or  stichs)  in  the 
subsequent  evolution  of  the  seventh  seal.  The  explanation  of  this 
must  be  sought  in  the  Ouide,  pp.  177-9,  as  I  cannot  afford  space  to 
repeat  it  here,  and  moreover  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  immediate 
object  at  present,  which  is  exposition.  "  Silence,"  says  Wemyss  (and 
he  gives  illustrations  from  Pliny,  Livy,  and  the  Scriptures),  "  signifies 
any  ceasing  from  action"  And  this  symbolized  ceasing  from  action 
before  the  prelude  proper,  if  the  prelude  as  a  whole  contains  a  kind 
of  syllabus  of  the  principal  portion  of  the  seal,  ought  to  have  some- 
thing corresponding  to  it  in  the  subsequent  symbolizations.  What  it 
can  be,  if  not  an  elimination,  or  striking  out  of  the  stichoical  reckon- 
ing, of  a  portion  of  the  symbolizations,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
That  portion  I  have  in  the  Guide  shown  probably  to  be  the  36  stichs 
contained  in  C.  12 ;  1-9. 

3.  Chronologically y  the  half  hour's  silence  may  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple mark  out  a  period,  which  in  the  symbolizations  of  the  seal  is 
passed  over  unnoticed.  In  order  to  the  explanation  of  this  I  must 
make  a  few  preliminary  observations.  In  the  Guide j  p.  77  ss.,  I  have 
proved  that  the  sixth  seal  ends  in  a.d.  70.  Yet  the  symbolizations 
show,  that  the  first  trumpet  of  the  seventh  begins  in  b.c.  70.  How  is 
this  ?  The  explanation  has  been  fully  given  in  the  Guide,  pp.  78-80 ; 
and  I  may  therefore  content  myself  here  with  the  following  brief 
statement.  To  the  sixth  seal  appertains  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  religion,  until  the  overthrow  of  both  in  a,d.  70.  To  the 
seventh  belongs  that  of  the  increase  of  the  heathen  world-power  of 
Bome  from  its  first  coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  chosen 
people  in  b.o.  70,  and  also  that  of  the  rise  of  the  spiritual  power  of 
Christianity  from  the  birth  of  its  founder.  Thus,  during  this  period, 
consisting  of  two  septuagintal  periods,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  were 
four  powers  or  forces  on  the  scene,  two  of  them  (the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical  powers  of  Judaism)  declining  and  vanishing  aw^ay,  and 
two  (viz,,  the  civil  power  of  Bome,  and  the  ecclesiastical  power  of 
Christianity)  augmenting  till  they  effected  the  destruction  of  the  first 
two.  So  that  this  was  a  period  of  transition  (see  Guide,  74)  common 
to  the  two  seals ;  and  which  might,  therefore,  in  different  aspects  or 
from  different  points  of  view,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  either  seal, 
though  the  form  of  the  roll  made  it  necessary,  that  it  should  be 
allotted  to  one,  and  the  seventh  seal  was  selected  as  being  that,  to 
which  on  the  whole  it  would  be  most  appropriate.   Now  I  have  shown 
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(Ouide,  105-8, 136),  that  the  evolution  of  the  labour-day  period  of  the 
old  Mystery  (t.c,  of  the  first  six  ages  of  the  seven-seal  book)  occupied 
12  hours  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  that  (while  the  Mystery  as  a  whole 
comprehended  7000  years)  this  period  included  6000  years.  But  6000 
years  to  12  hours  gives  250  years  to  *  half  an  hour.'  And  reckoning 
back  from  B.C.  70,  the  era  I  have  assigned  to  the  commencement  of 
the  first  trumpet,  brings  us  to  B.C.  320,  as  the  beginning  of  the  half- 
hour's  silence.  This  waa  the  epoch  of  the  division  of  Alexander's 
empire,  the  last  of  the  four  great  monarchies  symbolized  in  Ch.  7 ;  1 . 
So  that  the  symbolization  would  be  to  the  effect,  that  the  *  iron  and 
clay*  or  *  divided'  condition  of  that  kingdom  was  passed  over  in 
silence,  t.c,  that  no  symbolization  of  it  would  be  given  in  the  seal. — 
But,  it  may  be  asked ;  How  could  the  symbolization  of  this  be  intro- 
duced under  the  seventh  seal,  when  the  thing  signified  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  sixth  ?  I  answer,  that  it  might ;  because  the  prospec- 
tive aspects  and  bearings  of  the  period  were  primarily  had  in  view. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  divided  state  of  Alexander's  kingdom, 
Bome  began  to  rise  into  pre-eminence,  as  the  ruling  world-power.  And 
though  she  did  not  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  Jewish  nation 
till  B.O.  63,  her  proceedings  and  influence  more  or  less  affected  that 
state ;  and,  in  particular,  to  her  interference  with  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  may  in  part  be  attributed  the  persecution  and  '  desolation,'* 
which  the  Jews  accounted  a  calamity,  inferior  only  to  the  two  destruc- 
tions of  their  city  and  temple.  Having  chiefly  in  view,  therefore,  the 
rising  power  of  Bome,  which  would  belong  to  the  seventh  seal,  this 
period  might  without  impropriety  be  brought  under  that  seal.  And 
since  there  was  a  ground  of  justification  for  such  an  arrangement,  it 
was  doubtless  made  for  this  reason  : — ^that  the  symbolization  could  be 
conveniently  included  under  the  half-hour's  silence,  as  one  of  its  sig- 
nifications, while  it  could  not  readily,  for  several  reasons,  be  intro- 
duced under  the  sixth  seal. — It  may  further  be  asked ;  why  should 
the  *  partly  strong  and  partly  broken'  state  of  the  Grecian  kingdom 
have  been  marked  out  as  being  passed  sub  silentio  f  The  answer  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  that  state  may  be  said  to  be  tJie  subject  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  visions  in  Daniel ;  for  the  previous  portions  of 
those  visions,  relating  to  the  three  preceding  kingdoms,  bear  the  ap- 
pearance by  their  comparative  conciseness  of  having  been  introduced, 
not  so  much  for  their  own  sake,  as  for  completeness,  and  as  introduc- 
tory to  this  portion  of  the  history.  This  period,  then,  having  been 
so  fully  symbolized  in  Daniel,  it  may  have  been  considered,  that 
there  was  no  occasion  or  no  room  for  any  further  representation  of 
the  same  kind;  even  though  its  history  was  of  such  deep  interest,  that 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that  it  would  not  have  been  passed  over 
without  notice.     And  such  an  expectation  may  have  led  to  the  inti- 
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mation  being  given,  that  it  was  not  passed  over  undesignedly.  If, 
now,  this  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  the  book  of  Daniel  should  be 
regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  John's  Vision,  and  as  necessary  to 
be  inserted  in  this  place,  if  we  would  take  a  view  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory as  symbolized  in  its  entirety.  Such  being  the  case,  and  more- 
over the  bearing  of  Daniel's  chronological  prophecies  on  my  scheme 
being  most  important,  I  will  insert  here  such  a  brief  notice  of  that 
book,  and  synoptical  sketch  of  those  prophecies  in  particular,  as  may 
suffice  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  their  relations  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  of  the  support  they  aflford  to  the  present  exposition  of  it. 

I  have  only  to  observe  further  in  reference  to  the  half  hour's 
silence,  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  assert,  that  all  the  three  significa- 
tions which  I  have  propounded  have  been  had  in  view.  I  have  only 
suggested,  that  they  may  have  been;  and  I  leave  to  the  reader  to 
attach  what  weight  he  thinks  proper  to  the  coincidences,  on  which 
they  severally  depend.  This,  however,  I  would  beg  him  to  bear  in 
mind,  namely,  that  all  the  three  significations  are  based  on  one  and 
the  same  generic  sense, — that  of  a  void,  a  something  wanting,  which 
in  reference  to  the  present  and  the  past  would  lead  us  to  look  only 
for  an  omission,  but  in  respect  of  the  future  for  vague  apprehensions 
and  anticipated  evils,  such  being  the  general  effect  that  the  unknown 
produces  in  the  mind.  He  should  remember,  too,  that  it  is  the  man- 
ner of  symbolical  representation  to  avail  itself  of  the  wide  generic 
sense,  which  a  symbol  must  necessarily  have,  to  give  to  it  divers  ap- 
plications. In  reference  to  the  third  signification  in  particular,  I  may 
state,  that  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  (on  628)  to  be  supported  by  a 
very  remarkable  coincidence.  And  if  it  be  received,  it  will  serve,  by 
its  reference  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  proper  era  of  the  trumpets 
and  of  the  seal,  to  account  for  the  isolated  position,  which  the  half 
hour's  silence  seems  to  hold  at  the  opening  of  the  seal,  and  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  prelude.  With  regard  to  all  the  signi- 
fications I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  however  useful  they 
may  be  in  giving  support  to  particular  points,  no  one  of  them  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  my  scheme,  nor  would  my  exposition  be 
materially  afi'ected,  even  if  all  were  to  be  rejected. 


THE  PEOPHECIES  OP  DANIEL  PARALLELIZED 
AND  EXPOUNDED. 

The  most  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  Daniel's  chronological 
prophecies  and  their  applications,  in  a  small  space,  will  be  to  give 
abstracts  of  them  in  parallel  columns,  inserting  within  brackets,  as  I 
proceed,  such  hints  as  may  serve  to  indicate  the  application  of  the 
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abstract  and  special  symbolizations,  and  appending  in  a  final  column 
snch  a  sketch  of  the  history  referred  to,  in  those  parts  of  the  several 
prophecies  which  enter  into  details,  as  may  serve  to  elucidate  them  as 
a  whole.  By  this  method  an  exposition  of  each  prophecy  separately, 
and  of  the  whole  collectively  (as  far  as  the  occasion  requires),  will  be 
made  in  chronological  order ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  parallelisms 
in  the  several  prophecies,  which  indicate  an  identity  of  reference,  will 
be  brought  into  one  view.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  syn- 
thetical structure  and  apocalyptical  character  of  the  book  must  be 
noticed. 

I.  The  structure  and  contents  of  the  whole  book.     These  will  best  be 
exhibited  by  the  following  tabular  vibw. 


Chap.       ConUnU. 

1.  IVTftODCCTOET. 


By  whom  K«H^  or 
the  actors. 


I  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
i    the  4  «*  chlldmi 


Description.    ^"^.^^^ 
:^}l.tofC^.    Historical.     {If^ltVj. 


3.  Drtam  of  an  ocaob.   by  Nebacfaadnesiar.      2d  of  Neb.       SjmbolicVu.  |  ^^^  *  ^™'  ^ 


8.  Tbs  ooldxm  imags.  by  Nebocbadnezzar. 

4.  Dream  oCa  tbeb.  id. 

e.  5.  A  HAicp  writing.  by  Belahazzar. 

«.  6.  Daniel  in  Uont*  den.  Daniel,  DarioA,  &c. 

a.  7,  Dream  of  4  UAtTa.  DanieL 

b.B.Vu,  of  Rah  &  Goat.  Daniel. 

d.9.  The  *•  70  nrsas."  DanieL 

^J  DanieL 


in  N.*i  reign.  Historical. 


/.  10-12.  «  THB  aCBIF- 
TUBB  or  TBUTB, 


final  power. 

The   -  8  ch." 

In  N.'s  reign. 

id.  Symb.  Vis.      N.  (&  his  1cm.  •) 

last  jr.  of  B.   Symb.  RereL  End  of  1st  km. 

IstofDar.       Historical.       2d  kingdom. 

itofB,!.     s^b.yu.    {iiJI^f^™*. 

.dofBd.        S,«b.Vta.     jjS^^^JSfd* 
MofCrro,.   Enlg.R«...  j!^^™|!5 


The  letters  prefixed  to  the  last  six  items  indicate  the  chronological 
order.  From  these  it  will  be  apparent,  that  the  order  of  time  is 
altogether  disregarded  in  the  arrangement  of  the  last  eight  chapters. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  thence  inferred,  that  the  book  consists  of  a 
number  of  separate  pieces,  which  have  been  put  together  without  any 
regard  to  order  or  plan.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  discernible  a  most 
complicated,  systematic  arrangement,  in  connexion  with  a  mystical, 
numerical  system,  similar  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  consequence 
of  the  last  Vision  having  been  wrongly  divided  into  three  chapters, 
twelve  divisions  are  made  in  the  A.  V.,  whereas  there  are  really  tefi 
natural  divisions  in  the  book.  Of  these,  five  are  Visions,  and  five 
are  narratives.  The  contents  of  the  several  divisions  will  show 
the  reason,  why  chronological  order  has  not  been  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  them.  After  the  Introduction  (which  points  out  the 
time  comprehended  in  the  whole  book,  and  thus  establishes  its  unity), 
there  first  occurs  a  symbolic  Vision  of  a  generic  and  abstract  charac- 
ter, which  exhibits  the  termini  within  which  the  whole  would  be  in- 
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eluded,  and  presents  a  picture  in  miniature  of  the  four  great  kingdoms, 
and  of  the  power  that  was  to  succeed  and  surpass  them.  This  power 
during  their  time  would  be  only  as  a  little  "  stone ;"  but,  between  their 
downfall  and  the  second — ^the  Boman — "  time  of  the  end,"  would  fill 
the  earth  as  ''  a  great  mountain."  Thus  this  Vision  was  general,  and 
more  comprehensive  than  any  of  the  others.  And  in  it  a  general  out- 
line having  been  sketched  out,  it  was  proper,  that  the  details  relating 
to  the  founder  of  the  first  kingdom  should  next  be  introduced.  Accord- 
ingly the  account  of  the  golden  image  follows :  and  then  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream  of  a  tree.  Having  thus  entered  upon  details,  and  doubt- 
less in  order  to  avoid  breaking  the  close  connexion,  in  which  it  was 
desired  to  place  the  four  last  prophecies,  the  other  details  relating  to  the 
first  and  second  kingdoms  were  transposed  to  this  place.  The  conse^ 
quence  is,  that  the  particulars  lie  together,  and  the  four  co-terminous 
prophecies  together ;  and  the  general  result  of  the  arrangement  stands 
thus.  I.  Introduction.  II.  General  Outline.  III.  Fawr  Details. 
IV,  Four  Prophecies. 

But  while  the  book  thus  appears,  on  a  first  inspection  of  it,  to  con- 
tain ten  divisions,  it  will  be  found  on  more  accurate  investigation,  that 
some  of  these  are  subdivisions,  and  that  the  author's  plan  has  been  to 
divide  his  work  into  seven  more  or  less  parallel  sections.  The  fact,  that 
the  Masorites  traditionally  divided  the  book  into  seven  parts,  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  this  is  the  true  view  of  its  structure.  And  that 
John,  who  has  in  so  many  instances  followed  its  precedents,  has  in  like 
manner  divided  his.  seventh  trumpet  into  seven  partially  synchronizing 
lines  of  crisis,  tends  to  confirm  this  view.  The  following,  then,  will 
be  the  correct  exhibition  of  the  synthetical  arrangement  in  the  order 
of  time.  I.  After  an  Introduction  (i),  the  account  of  an  image  seen 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii),  of  the  copy  he  made  of  it  (iii),  and  of  his  own 
destiny  (iv).  These  form  one  division,  as  having  reference  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar as  the  founder  of  the  fourfold  kingdom.  II.  The  Vision 
of  the  four  beasts  (vii).  III.  The  Vision  of  the  ram  and  the  goat  (viii). 
IV.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  (v).  V.  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  (vi). 
VI.  The  seventy  sevens  (ix).     VII.  "  The  scripture  of  truth"  (x-xii). 

II.  The  twofold  signification  and  mystical  character  of  the  whole.  The 
whole  of  the  seven  divisions  were  intended,  I  doubt  not,  to  bear  two  senses, 
a  literal  and  a  mystical.  As  to  the  symbolical  portions  this  is  clear :  and 
the  historical  were  no  less  meant  to  be  typical  of  future  events.  The  his- 
tory of  Hhe  three  children'  represented  the  treatment  which  'the  children 
of  Israel '  would  receive  under  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  and  their  ulti- 
mate deliverance.  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  did  the  same 
under  the  Median  kingdom. — That  the  mystical  character  of  the  book,  in 
respect  of  numerosity,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Apocalypse  is  mani- 
fest. The  numbers  three,  four,  seven,  and  ten,  and  arrangements  of  words 
and  divisions  so  as  to  tally  with  these  numbers,  pervade  the  whole  work. 
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I.  Kelmehadrhmsar'$  dream  of  an 
mAQB  and  a  stonb  :  G.  iL 

oxirsEAL,  in  reference 

'•  *In  the  second  year  of  Ne- 
bnchadnezzar  [  =  b.c.  606]  he 
dreamed  dreams.  **•  And  Daniel 
showed  the  interpretation  thereof, 
saying;  "•"'Thou,  0  king,  sawest 
a  great,  and  bright,  and  terrible 
image,'  which  signified,  that  "• 
'thon  art  a  king  of  kings  [the 
founder  of  several  dynasties  of 
kings] ;  for  God  hath  given  thee 
universal  dominion.'  [As  the 
image  was  a  unit  in  itself,  so 
must  the  kingdoms  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  unit,  the  unity  con- 
sisting in  their  having  dominion 
over  *  the  Lord's  heritage.' 


II.  DandeVs  dream  of  wovumuBtf^: 
C.  vii. 

(o  the  four  kingdoms, 

*•  *  In  the  first  year  of  Belshaz- 
zar  [b.c.  555]  Daniel  had  a  dream ; 
and  he  told  the  sum  thereof,  say- 
ing ;  *•  I  beheld  the  four  winds 
strive  upon  the  great  sea.  [The 
four  kingdoms  arose  out  of  the 
contentions  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions.] ••  And  four  great  beasts 
came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one 
from  another.'  *^-  These  signified 
*  four  kings,  that  should  arise'  [in 
succession,  and  found  four  king- 
doms, alike  as  being  heathenish 
and  holding  Grod's  people  in  sub- 
jection, but  diverse  locally  and 
politically.] 


1.   THB  BABTLOHIAN  KIVOBOM  : 

"■  'the  head  was  of  gold*  (cp. 
8 ;  I).—*' '  Thou,  0  king,  art  this 
head  of  gold'  [that  is,  as  the  re- 
presentative in  particular  of  his 
own  kingdom,  in  quality  of  its 
founder,  the  kingdom  being  really 
contemplated,  as  ve.  39  shows. 
But  as  the  four  kingdoms  were 
regarded  as  forming  one  whole,  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the 
founder,  the  whole  would  be  con- 
sidered as  his  kingdom  in  a  wider 
sense.*] 


70  years  frmn  b.o.  607  to  538. 

^  *  THE  FIRST   BEAST  WaS   like   A 

Kon,  and  had  eagle's  wings.  [A 
lion  for  strength :  eagle's  wings 
for  rapidity  of  conquest.]  I  be- 
held, till  its  wings  were  plucked, 
and  it  was  raised  from  the  earth, 
and  was  set  upon  a  man's  feet, 
and  a  man's  heart  was  given  to 
it'  (cp.  4 ;  16).  [The  proper  Ba- 
bylonian kingdom  was  brought  to 
an  end ;  but  the  series  of  king- 
doms, represented  by  the  image  of 
a  man  in  C.  ii.,  still  existed.*] 


2.  THE  MEDO-PERSUN  KiNaDOU :  helween  one  and  two  years  from 
B.C.  538  to  536. 
"**  '  ITS  BREAST  and  ITS  ARMS  of        ^  '  THE  SECONB  BEAST  was  like  a 


silver.* — ^'  'After  thee  shall  arise 
another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee.' 
[The  kingdom  of  Darius  the  Mede 
was  inferior  to  that,  over  which 


bear  [in  respect  of  its  power  to 
crush].  It  raised  up  itself  on  one 
(side  or)  rib  (cp.  &en.  2 ;  21).  [In 
the  alliance  of  the  Modes  and 
[To  page  ^OS. 
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As  the  parallelistio  arrangement  of  the  Visions  causes  vacant  spaces 
to  be  left  here  and  there,  I  purpose  to  avail  myself  of  these  to  insert 
various  Notes. 

In  this  place  I  will  make  some  miscellaneous  remarks, — 1.  The 
reader  should  observe,  that  the  several  kingdoms  are  introduced  only 
in  consequence  of  their  having  stood  in  relations  to,  and  in  so  far  as, 
and  for  so  long  as,  they  have  been  connected  with  the  people  of  Grod. 
Thus,  the  Babylonian  kingdom  only  comes  into  the  prophetic  view 
from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  invasion  of  Judea.  And  in  the 
divided  state  of  the  Grecian  kingdom,  each  division  exclusively  comes 
on  the  scene  in  its  turn,  no  notice  being  taken  of  either  (except  in  so 
far  as  its  connexion  with  the  other  made  an  incidental  notice  unavoid- 
able) during  the  time,  that  it  did  not  rule  over  *  Grod*s  heritage.'  2.  It 
will  be  well  to  take  notice,  that  the  time  of  the  little  horn's  '  war  on 
the  saints'  is  variously  designated  as  '  the  Vision,'  ^  the  end,'  '  the  last 
end,'  *'  the  time  of  the  end,'  '  the  last  end  of  the  indignation,'  ^  the 
latter  days,'  '  the  consummation.'  3.  The  space  which  is  devoted 
to  the  first  three  kingdoms  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  given  to  the  fourth,  although  the  duration  of  the  former  was 
nearly  double  that  of  the  latter: — the  period  of  the  Apocalyptic 
'silence'  occupies  five-sixths  of  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  Vi- 
sions. So,  also,  the  space  occupied  by  the  3|  years'  crisis  of  the  fourth 
kingdom  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater,  than  that  which  the  150 
years'  duration  of  that  kingdom  has  allowed  to  it.  In  these  respects 
the  book  of  Daniel  furnishes  a  precedent,  which  has  been  closely  fol- 
lowed in  the  Apocalypse.  For  in  it  the  space  allotted  to  the  first  six 
seals  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  accorded  to  the  seventh  ; 
and  so,  again,  is  that  given  to  the  seventh  seal  as  compared  with  that 
allowed  to  its  seventh  trumpet.  In  both  books  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  *  the  crisis'  is  the  real  topic  of  the  book,  and  that  the  previous 
matter  has  been  introduced  more  for  systematic  completeness  than  for 
its  own  intrinsic  interest ;  and  the  events  have  been  dwelt  upon  just 
in  proportion  as  their  proximity  to,  and  intimate  connexion  with  the 
crisis  increased  their  interest  (cp.  Dan.  10 ;  14). 

III.  DanieVs  vision  of  a  bau  and     IV.  The  revdation  to  Daniel  of 
a  HE-€M>AT  :  0.  viii.  the  sxventy  hebdomads  :  C.  ix. 

2.  THE  UBDo-PSBSiAN  KINGDOM  :  obout  one  year  from  B.C.  538  to  536. 

*"•• '  In  the  third  year  of  Bel-        *•  *  In  the  first  year  of  Darius 

shazzar  [b.c.  553]  I  saw  in  a  vi-  [b.o.  538]  I  Daniel  understood  by 

Bion ARAMmthtwohoms.'  *^*The  books  the  number  of  the  yearsi 

two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord 

and  Persia'  [Darius  and  Gjtqb:  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet| 

LXX, :  *^  The  ram  having  horns  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy 

[To  page  309. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  reigned,  in  power 
and  much  more  in  magnificence. 
— The  signification  of  the  metaU 
is  not  to  be  derived  from  each  se- 
parately, but  from  their  relative 
values.  And;  thus  regarded,  they 
will  denote  a  progressive  infe- 
riority in  the  kingdoms  in  respect 
of  grandeur.] 


Persians,  the  former  power  at  first 
had  the  supremacy,  but  subse- 
quently became  merged  in  the 
latter.]  It  had  three  ribs  in  its 
mouth  between  its  teeth.  [Three 
powers,  the  Babylonian,  the  Me- 
dian, and  the  Persian,  were  in- 
corporated into  the  kingdom  of 
Darius.]  And  it  was  said  unto  it ; 
Arise,  devour  much  flesh.'  [This 
denotes  its  rage  for  conquest.] 


3.  TiSB  PBBSiAN  KiNeDOH :  204  years  from  b.o.  536  to  332. 


^  *  ITS    BBLLT    and     ITS    THIGHS 

[or  SEDBs]  of  brass.'  "•  *A  third 
kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  bear 
rule  over  all  the  earth.'  [In  con- 
sideration of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  Persian  kingdom,  it  might 
without  impropriety,  in  the  mys- 
tical mode  of  expression,  be  de- 
scribed as  a  world-wide  kingdom : 
cp.  2;  37,44:  7;  6:  8;  4.  The 
accordance  of  this  statement  with 
those  in  the  two  next  columns 
shows  plainly,  that  the  third  beast 
and  the  ram  symbolize  the  same 
kingdom  as  this  portion  of  the 
image.] 


'* '  ANOTHXB  BBAST  like  a  panther 
[for  ferocity],  which  had  on  its 
back  four  wings.  It  had  also  four 
heads :  and  dominion  was  given  to 
it.*  [*  Four  wings'  appear  to  de- 
note here  rapidity  of  conquest, 
and  universality  of  dominion  in 
correspondence  with  the  statement 
in  the  first  column.  The  'four 
heads' symbolize  four  kings.  And 
in  accordance  herewith  four  Per- 
sian kings  will  be  found  to  be 
mentioned  in  C.  11 ;  2  (see  col.  6). 
Why  only  four  Persian  kings  are 
mentioned  I  am  unable  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  such  is  the  case  in  C.  11 ; 
2-3.] 


4.  THB  GRECIAN  KINGDOM :  284  yeoTsfrom  B.C.  332  to  48. 


*  'its  legs  of  iron.'—*^  ' The 
fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as 
iron :  forasmuch  as  iron  breaketh 
in  pieces,  and  subdueth  all  things: 
and  as  iron  breaketh  aU  these, 
shall  it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise.' 
[See  the  next  two  columns.  The 
similarities  in  the  three  descrip- 
tions clearly  indicate  identity  of 
reference.] 

■■• '  its  fekt  part  of  iron  and 


^-  *  A  fourth  beast,  dreadful, 
and  terrible,  and  exceedingly 
strong.  And  it  had  great  iron 
teeth,  and  nails  of  brass.  It  de- 
voured and  broke  in  pieces,  and 
stamped  the  residue  with  its  feet. 
And  it  was  diverse  from  all  the 
beasts  that  were  before  it.' — > 
«•  *  The  fourth  beast  shall  be  a 
fourth  kingdom,  and  shall  devour 
the  whole  earth.*  [The  history  of 
[To  page  dlO. 
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is  a  king  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians."] '•  *  The  two  horns  were 
high,  but  one  was  higher  than  the 
other,  and  the  higher  came  up 
last.'  [The  power  of  Darius  and 
Cyrus  was  great.  That  of  Darius 
was  supreme  at  first;  but  ulti- 
mately that  of  Cyrus  became  the 
greater  of  the  two,  so  that  he 
superseded  Darius.] 


years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusa- 
lem.' [Darius  reigned  little  more 
than  a  year.  Perhaps  371  days 
may  have  been  reckoned  from  the 
date  of  this  prophecy  to  the  end 
of  the  70  years,  and  this  period 
made  a  type  in  days  of  the  371 
years  over  which  the  prophecy 
extends.] 


3.  THE  PSBSiAM  KINGDOM  :  204  years  from  b.g.  536  to  332. 


^  '  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  west- 
wards, and  northwards,  and  south- 
. wards;  so  that  no  beasts  could 
stand  before  him.  He  did  accord- 
ing to  his  will,  and  became  great.' 
[This  is  an  accurate  description  of 
the  manner,  in  which  the  first 
Persian  kings  pushed  their  con- 
quests in  all  directions ;  and  it  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments in  reference  to  the  third 
beast  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  the  image,  thus  proving 
an  identity  of  reference  in  the 
three.  Cyrus  overran  Lydia  west- 
ward, then  Armenia  northward, 
then  Babylon  southward.] 


"*• '  The  man  Gabriel  informed 
me  and  said  :  Seventy  hebdomads 
are  determined  upon  thy  people 
and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  finish 
the  transgression,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconci- 
liation for  iniquity,  and  to  seal  up 
[to  complete]  the  vision  and  pro- 
phecy  (cp.  12 ;  4, 9),  and  to  anoint 
a  holy  of  holies.  *•  From  the 
going  forth  of  the  edict  to  build 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the 
prince  shall  be  seven  hebdomads, 
and  threescore  and  two  hebdo- 
mads: the  street  shall  be  built 
again,  and  the  wall,  even  in  trou- 
blous times.' 


4.  THE  GBBOIAN  EiNQDOM  :  284  years  from  B.C.  332  to  48. 


*•  *  And  lo,  A  HB-ooAT  came  from 
the  west  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.' — ^' '  The  rough  goat  is  [the 
kingdom  founded  by]  the  king  of 
Grecia'  [LXX. ;  a  king  of  the 
Greeks.] — ^  '  And  he  touched  not 
the  ground.  [This  denotes  the  ra- 
pidity of  Alexander's  conquests.] 
And  he  had  a  notable  horn  be- 
tween his  eyes.' — "•  *  The  great 
horn  is  the  first  king  [Alexander]. 


[It  is  evident,  that  in  ve.  24  the 
duration  of  the  period  to  which 
this  prophecy  refers,  and  its  sub- 
ject generally  are  stated ;  and  that 
in  ve.  25,  and  the  two  which  fol- 
low it  (which  two  will  be  consi- 
dered, when  we  come  to  the  epoch 
to  which  they  relate),  the  period 
is  broken  up  into  parts,  and  the 
details  relating  to  the  several  parts 
are  given. — The  first  point  for  in- 
[To  page  311. 
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part  of  cioy.' — *^  *And  whereas 
thou  Bawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part 
of  potter's  clay  and  part  of  iron, 
the  kingdom  shall  he  divided ;  hut 
there  shall  he  in  it  of  the  strength 
of  the  iron,  forasmuch  as  thou 
sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  miry 
clay.'  [The  legs  appear  to  repre- 
sent specially  the  state  of  the 
Grecian  kingdom  under  Alexan- 
der ;  the  feet  specially  that  under 
his  immediate  successors ;  the  toes 
specially  that  under  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  kings :  but  all  three  re- 
present the  Grecian  kingdom  ge- 
nerally. In  the  part  before  us  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
whole  under  Alexander's  generals, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  weakness 
arising  from  their  divisions,  and 
contests  with  one  another,  is  accu- 
rately depicted.] 

*^  '  And  as  the  toes  of  the  feet 
were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay, 
BO  the  kingdom  shall  be  partly 
strong,  and  partly  brittle.  **•  And 
whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed 
with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle 
themselves  with  the  seed  of  men 
(cp.  11;  6,  17);  but  they  shall 
not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as 
iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay/  [The 
ten  toes  represent  the  ten  kings 
specified  under  C.  xi.  The  divi- 
sions between  the  Greek  dynasties 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  futile 
attempts  they  made  to  form  a 
union  by  matrimonial  alliances 
(as  I  shall  show  in  the  exposition 
of  C.  xi.)  are  here  symbolized.] 

5.   THE  BOMAN  KINGDOM. 

^ '  Thou    sawest    till    that    a 


Alexander  and  his  immediate  sue- 
cessorB  is  accurately  depicted  here. 
His  kingdom  differed  from  the 
three  previous  ones  in  coming 
from  the  land  of  liberty  in  the 
West  (cp.  8 ;  5),  while  they  were 
Eastern  despotisms.  The  contrast 
between  the  men  of  the  West  and 
those  of  the  East,  as  exhibited  in 
Xerxes's  expedition  (cp.  11 ;  2) 
and  in  the  retreat  of  the  10,000, 
appears  to  have  been  had  in  view.] 

7-  *  And  it  had  tbn  hobns.' — 
*^  '  The  ten  horns  out  of  this  king- 
dom [beast:  TheodJ]  are  ten  kings, 
that  shall  arise.'  [There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  these  are  the  same 
kings,  that  are  symbolized  by  the 
ten  toes  of  the  image ;  and  a  sketch 
of  whose  history  is  given  in  C.  xi., 
in  the  exposition  of  which  a  list 
of  the  names  will  be  found.] 

Note.  A  horn  is  commonly  said 
to  denote  a  kingdom,  either  di- 
rectly or  in  consequence  of  its 
symbolizing  a  king,  and  king  being 
commonly  pnt  for  kingdom.  So 
also  a  beast  is  said  to  represent 
equally  a  kingdom  (».e.,  a  dynasty 
of  kings)  or  a  king.  Now,  that 
the  whole  and  a  part  of  a  symbo- 
lic beast  should  thus  take  in- 
terchangeably the  significations 
proper  to  one  another,  seems  at 
first  sight  so  improbable,  and  so 
fraught  with  confusion,  that  we 
may  well  hesitate  to  receive  it,  as 
being  a*  general  rule.  And  there 
is  in  truth  no  ground  for  the  as- 
sertion. There  is  no  instance  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  in  which  a 
beast  is  really  said  to  symbolize  a 
king,  or  a  horn  a  kingdom.  In  the 
[To  page  312. 
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'*  And  the  goat  smote  the  nm,  and 
broke  his  two  horns,  and  oast  him 
to  the  ground,  and  stamped  npon 
him.  [Alexander  conquered  Me- 
dia and  Persia.]  *•  Therefore  the 
he-goat  waxed  very  great :  and 
when  he  was  strong,  the  great 
horn  was  broken.'  [Alexander  died 
at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  in 
the  prime  of  life.] 

••'In  place  of  the  great  horn 
came  up  four  notable  horns  to- 
wards the  four  winds  of  the  hea* 
vens.' — **•  ^  Whereas  four  stood  up 
for  it,  there  shall  stand  up  out  of 
the  nation,  but  not  according  to 
his  power,  [four  kings,  who  shall 
found]  four  kingdoms.'  [TheLXX. 
and  Theod.  have  ^  four  kings  shall 
stand  np  out  of  his  nation,  but  not 
in  (or  by)  their  power.* — After 
Alexander's  death,  his  empire  was 
eventually  divided  as  follows.  Cas- 
sander  obtained  Macedon :  Lysi- 
machus  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor : 
Seleucus  the  upper  Asia :  Ptolemy 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  These 
were  all  of  Alexander's  nation, 
but  of  course  did  not  possess  his 
power :  (cp.  11 ;  4).] 

Note.  In  this  Vision  the  inter- 
val between  the  disruption  of  Alex- 
ander's kingdom  and  the  rise  of 
the  little  horn  [Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes]  is  passed  over  without 
notice.  Consequently,  there  is  a 
break  here  in -the  chronological 
continuity ;  and  a  vacant  space  is 
left,  of  which  I  purpose  to  avail 
myself  to  advert  to  the  bxposi- 

TIONS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  OIVSN  Of 
THE  IMAGE  AMD   STONE,  AND  OV  THE 

FOUR  BEASTS. — Three  interpreta- 
tions have  been  put  forth.     I.  The 


quiry  is  as  to  the  epoch  of  com* 
mencement  of  the  seventy  hebdo- 
mads. This  is  BO  plainly  stated 
in  ve.  25,  that  nothing  but  a  pre« 
determination  to  divert  the  pro- 
phecy  from  its  natural  application 
could  have  led  to  two  opinions  on 
the  subject.  Having  in  view  2  Chr. 
36;  22:  Ezral;  1:  Is.  44;  28; 
JoB»  Antiq.  XI.  i,  it  seems  impos* 
sible  to  doubt,  that  '  the  com* 
mandment'  spoken  of  is  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  in  b.o.  536,  to  which  re* 
ference  is  made  in  those  passages. 
And  I  therefore  do  not  hesitate 
to  receive  b.c.  536  as  the  era  of 
the  prophecy. — As  to  the  general 
application,  the  reference  of  all 
the  parallel  prophecies  to  the  Jews 
and  their  oppressors,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  all  have  their 
termini  in  the  persecution  by 
Antiochus  IV.,  afford  the  strong- 
est d  priori  presumption,  that  thi^ 
also  has  the  same  general  refer- 
ence and  the  same  terminus. — 
We  come,  then,  next  to  inquire, 
whether  the  specified  duration  will 
consist  with  the  termini  thus  in- 
dicated. Now,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  observe,  that  the  Hebrew 
phrase  which  states  the  duration 
is  a  perfectly  indeterminate  mys- 
tical expression.  It  is  clearly 
wrong  to  render  it  by  *  seventy 
weeks  ;^  since  this  phrase  means 
seventy  sevens  of  days  :  whereas 
the  original  expresses  simply  heb- 
domads, which  may  consist  of 
days,  or  years,  or  any  other  period. 
Manifestly  neither  days  nor  years 
will  suit  the  limits,  that  have 
been  marked  out.  But  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  the  actual  dura- 
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STONE  was  cut  out  without  hands, 
which  smote  the  image  upon  its 
feet,  that  were  of  iron  and  clay, 
and  broke  them  to  pieces.  ■*■  Then 
was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold  broken  to 
pieces  together,  and  became  like 
the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
floors;  and  the  wind  carried  them 
away,  that  no  place  was  found  for 
them.  And  the  stone  that  smote 
the  image  became  a  great  moun- 
tain, and  filled  the  whole  earth.' — 
**•  *  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings 
shall  the  Grod  of  heaven  set  up  a 
kingdom,  which  shall  never  be 
destroyed.  And  the  kingdom  shall 
not  be  left  to  other  people;  but  it 
shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  these  kingdoms ;  and  it  shall 
stand  for  ever.'  [The  Roman  power 
was  of  a  different  character  to 
those  which  preceded  it  in  respect 
of  its  being  a  republic,  while  those 
were  despotic  monarchies.  Hence, 
a  symbol  of  the  like  generic  na- 
ture in  being  a  stone,  but  speci- 
fically diverse  in  not  having  been 
hewn  into  an  image,  is  made  use  of. 
• — ^This  power  was  not  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  universal  kingdom,  like 
those  which  preceded  it,  by  the 
hands  of  a  single  great  conqueror; 
but  rose  up  by  degrees :  whence 
its  power  seemed  more  imme- 
diately to  be  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  special  workings  of  Divine 
providence. — Its  government  was 
not  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  dy- 
nasty of  individuals,  who  would 
be  likely  to  look  more  to  their 
own  aggrandizement  than  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  state ;  but 
was  administered  by  the  nation  at 


texts  which  are  alleged  to  prove 
the  contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, either  that  an  elliptical 
mode  of  speaking  is  used,  or  that 
the  author  has  in  view  the  case  of 
a  king,  who  was  the  founder  of 
his  kingdom,  and  as  stich  is  made 
the  representative  of  it.  In  the 
latter  case,  but  in  this  only,  the 
king  and  his  kingdom  are  spoken 
of  interchangeably.  Thus,  in  C. 
7 ;  17 ;  "  the  four  beasts  are  four 
kings,''  the  author  has  imme- 
diately in  view  the  kings  who 
founded  the  kingdoms;  and  he 
speaks  elliptically,  leaving  out  the 
clause,  'who  shall  found  four 
kingdoms,'  which  would  have  been 
added  in  a  full  statement.  That 
he  really  intended  'kingdoms'  is 
evident  from  the  statement,  that 
follows  in  ve.  23 ;  *  The  fourth 
beast  shall  be  a  fourth  kingdom,^ 
And  so  unquestionable  did  this 
appear  to  the  LXX.,  that  they 
have  used  the  word  for  *  kingdoms' 
in  ve.  17.  Again,  C.  8  ;  20 ;  *  The 
ram  having  two  horns  are  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia,'  mighi 
be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
But  I  suppose  no  one  will  doubt, 
that  what  the  author  means  to  say 
is ;  '  The  two  horns  of  the  ram  are 
the  kings.'  C.  8  ;  21,  again  ; '  The 
goat  is  a  king  of  Grecia,'  may  be 
similarly  explained.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  ve.  22  it  is  said ;  'Whereas 
four  horns  stood  up  for  it,  four 
kingdoms  shall  stand  up.'  Here, 
again,  it  is  clear,  that  the  author 
speaks  elliptically,  having  prima- 
rily in  view  the  kings,  who  founded 
the  kingdoms.  For  he  goes  on  to 
say ;  '  In  the  latter  time  of  ikeir 
kingdom.'  The  previous  sentence, 
therefore,  being  made  complete, 
would  read  thus ;  *  Whereas  four 
horns  stood  up,  four  kings  shall 
arise,  who  shall  found  four  king- 
doms.' That  the  author  used 
horns  to  symbolize  kings,  and  not 
[7b  page  314. 
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commonly  leceived  opinion  is,  that 
the  kingdoms  represented  by  the 
several  parts  of  the  image,  and  by 
the  four  beasts  respectively  are 
(1.)  the  Babylonian,  (2.)  the  Per- 
sian, (3.)  the  Grecian,  (4.)  the 
Eoman ;  that  the  ten  horns  sym- 
bolize ten  contemporaneous  Gothic 
kingdoms,  the  little  horn  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  the  unhewn  stone  the 
Church  of  Christ.  II.  Lacunza, 
and  after  him  Maitland,  Browne, 
and  other  Futurists,  have  held, 
that  the  kingdoms  symbolized  are 
(1.)  the  Babylonian  and  Medo- 
Persian ;  (2.)  the  Grecian  ;  (3.)  the 
Boman;  (4.)  Antichrist's  adum- 
brated in  Ant.  Epiphanes.  III. 
Stuart  and  others  name  (1.)  the 
Babylonian ;  (2.)  the  Persian ;  (3.) 
Alexander's  empire ;  (4.)  that  of 
his  successors  to  A.  Epiphanes. — 
The  following  objections  have  been 
or  may  be  alleged  against  the  first 
view.  1.  The  Persian  kingdom 
was  not  "  inferior"  to  the  Babylo- 
nian. 2.  "  The  Greek  empire," 
Lacunza  asserts,  ^'did  not  'bear 
rule  over  the  whole  world.' "  But 
to  this* Ejection,  it  would  be  a 
sufficient  answer,  that  the  state- 
ment might  be  made  in  reference 
to  Alexander's  empire  with  as 
much  propriety  as  to  any  of  the 
others.  Such  statements  are  to  be 
taken  as  being  comparative  and 
mystical,  and  not  as  though  they 
were  literal.  3.  The  symboliza- 
tions  are  in  my  opinion  so  plain 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  Grecian  empire  is 
the  fourth  kingdom.  If  so,  three 
must  be  found  before  it,  and  the 
Boman  cannot  be  included  in  the 
four.  Consequently  the  ten  horns 
cannot  represent  Gothic  kingdoms, 
nor  the  little  horn  the  Papacy. 
4.  It  will  also  follow  hence,  inas- 
much as  the  unhewn  stone  is  said 
to  rise  up  in  the  days  of  the  kings 
of  the  fourth  kingdom,  and  to  sub- 


tion  of  the  captivii 
70  mystical  years  are  a1 
in  ve.  1,  and  with  an  apparent 
reference  to  this  seventy  sevens) 
was  about  53  years  (see  Falmoni, 
p..  351  ss.).  Now,  if  we  reduce  the 
period  before  us  on  the  same  scale, 
we  get  (53  x  7=)  371  years. 
And  371  years  from  b.c.  536  will 
bring  us  to  B.C.  165,  which  is 
the  very  year  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  after  its  pro- 
fanation by  Ant.  Epiphanes, — ^the 
event,  I  doubt  not,  alluded  to  in 
ve.  24,  especially  in  the  clauses, 
'  to  complete  the  vision,  and  to 
anoint  the  Holy  of  holies.'-:- So 
far  nothing  could  be  more  exact 
than  the  results  of  my  hypothesis. 
It  remains  to  inquire,  how  far  it 
will  satisfy  the  details.  The  first 
division  of  the  seventy  is  seven 
hebdomads,  which  will  become 
equivalent  to  about  37  years.  Now, 
according  to  a  computation  of  Jo- 
sephus,  there  were  37  years  be- 
tween the  1st  of  Cyrus  and  the 
20th  of  Xerxes,  —  the  year  in 
which  Nehemiah  received  his  com- 
mission to  act  as  a  messiah  to  the 
Jews  in  bringing  about  a  resto- 
ration of  their  city  and  temple. 
This  I  take  to  be  a  satisfactory 
fulfilment  of  the  first  division.  In 
reference  to  the  second  I  would  first 
call  attention  to  the  ambiguity  of 
the  construction  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  25th  verse.  The  LXX., 
indeed,  appear  to  have  been  so 
entirely  unable  to  comprehend  it, 
that  they  have  altered  the  num- 
bers, and  given  a  totally  different 
meaning  to  the  verse.  To  me  it 
appears  to  be  a  very  probable  sup- 
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large.  In  coune  of  time  the  do- 
minion of  Borne  was  extended 
over  all  the  conntriea,  which  had 
been  included  in  the  four  preced- 
ing kingdoms :  and  such  was  its 
duration,  as  compared  with  that  oi 
each  of  those,  that  it  might  well 
in  the  mystical  style  be  said  to  be 
endlessj — ^The  rise  of  Bome  to  be  a 
world-power  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  existence  of  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  remnants  of  the 
empire  of  the  Greeks :  and  it 
dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  those  king- 
doms, as  we  shall  see  on  C.  xi. 
Its  assumption  of  the  protectorate 
of  Egypt  [b.g.  202],  and  the  defeat 
it  inflicted  on  Antiochus  the 
Great  in  his  career  of  conquest 
[b.c.  190],  were  its  first  steps  to 
the  empire  of  the  East.  All  traces 
of  the  ancientdespotisms  vanished 
at  its  approach:  and  it  stopped 
not,  till  it  had  brought  the  whole 
known  world  into  subjection  to  it. 
— Note,  that  the  inverse  order  is 
observed  in  speaking  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  image ;  and  thus 
the  several  kingdoms  are  virtually 
enumerated  in  the  Mcending 
order.  The  idea  is,  that  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  image  crumble 
to  pieces  in  succession  before  the 
mighty  power  of  Rome  :  first,  the 
*iron*  leg  of  Syria;  next,  the 
*clay'  leg  of  Egypt;  next,  the 
lower  half  of  the  body — the  *  brass' 
of  Persia ;  then,  the  upper  half — 
the  *  silver'  of  Media ;  and  lastly, 
the  *  golden*  head  of  Babylonia. — 
We  may  observe  too,  that  no  al- 
lusion whatever  is  made  in  this 
prophecy  to  the  persecution  by 
Ant.  Epiphanes;  and  yet  this  per- 


kingdoms  is  manifest  from  C.  7 : 
24;  'The  ten  horns  out  of  this 
kingdom  (or  beast)  are  ten  kinga^ 
that  shall  arise.'  (N.B.  Ten  king- 
doms could  scarcely  arise  in  suc- 
cession out  of  one  kingdom.)  And 
that,  again  in  this  instance,  the 
LXX.  took  the  same  view  appears 
hence : — ^that,  whereas  in  C.  7 ;  17 
they  put  'kingdoms'  for  'kings,'  in 
G.  8  ;  22  they  have  'kings'  in  place 
of  the '  kingdoms'  of  the  Hebrew, 

'Th^  time  of  the  end: 
^  '  And  lo,  there  came  up  among 
the  ten  horns  another  little  horn 
(cp.  8;  9),  before  which  three  of 
the  first  horns  were  rooted  out 
LXX. :  [withered].  *^  And  in 
this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes 
of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things,  and  a  look  more  stout 
than  its  fellows.  "'  And  it  made 
war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed 
against  them.' — ^ '  The  little  horn 
is  another  king,  that  shall  arise 
after  the  ten  :  and  he  shall  be  di- 
verse from  the  first,  and  shall 
subdue  [or  humiliate]  three  kings. 
^-  And  he  shall  speak  gjpat  words 
against  the  Most  High,  and  shall 
wear  out  the  saints,  and  think  to 
change  times  and  laws.  And  they 
shall  be  given  into  his  hand,  until 
a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time. 
"•  But  the  judgment  shall  sit, 
and  his  dominion  shall  be  finally 
taken  away.  ''*  And  the  kingdom, 
and  the  dominion  under  the  whole 
heavens  shall  be  given  unto  the 
saints.' — *• '  I  beheld,  till  an  an- 
cient of  days  did  sit : — *^  even  till 
the  beast  was  slain,  and  his  body 
destroyed.  '*  As  concerning  the 
remaining  beasts,  their  power  was 
reduced;  but  a  continuance  in 
life  was  granted  to  them  for  a 
time  and  a  season  [cp.  LXX.}. 
^  And  one  like  a  son  of  man  came 
to  the  ancient  of  days  [LXX,  ap- 
proached as  an  ancient  of  days] ; 
[To page  Sl^, 
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vert  that  kingdom,  that  this  stone 
eannot  represent  the  Chnrch,  hut 
must  sjmholise  the  Boman  power. 
I  may  add,  that  the  Church  is  not 
'  a  kingdom'  in  the  sense,  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  these  Visions. 
— The  second  hypothesis  is  ob- 
noxious to  the  following  objec- 
tions. 1.  However  little  difference 
some  writers  may  consider  to  have 
actually  existed  between  the  Ba- 
bylonian and  Persian  kingdoms, 
it  ia  clear  that,  in  the  view  of  the 
seer  (cp.  C.  8)  and  of  ancient 
writers  (see,  «.5(.,  Ptolemy's  Canon), 
they  were  considered  to  form  dis- 
tinct kingdoms.  Besides,  the  rul- 
ing powers  in  the  two  sprang  from 
different  countries,  and  from  dif- 
ferent races.  2  and  3.  The  third 
and  fourth  of  the  above  objections 
hold  good  here,  and  disprove  the 
hypothesis  as  to  the  three  last 
kingdoms. — Stuart's  view  does  not 
differ  materially,  that  is,  for  any 
practical  purpose,  from  mine.  The 
question  between  the  two  is  merely, 
whether  a  distinction  should  be 
made  between  the  Medo-Persian 
and  the  Persian  kingdoms,  or  be- 
tween those  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors.  I  have  adopted  the 
former  division  chiefly  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons.  1.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  nation  between  "Barius 
the  Mede"  and  "Cyrus  the  Per- 
sian/^  but  there  is  none  between 
Alexander  and  his  successors.  2. 
A  distinction  between  the  king- 
dom of  "  the  Medes  and  Persians" 
and  that  of  the  Persians  appears 
to  be  recognized  in  Daniel,  but 
none  between  tlie  Greeks.  3.  If 
Alexander  and  hie  immediate  suc- 
cessors be  accounted  to  form  the 
third  beast,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  make  out  the  ten  horns  of  the 
fourth  beast.  4.  In  Bk.  lY.  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  (circa  a.i>.  70)  the 
five  kingdoms  specified  are  the 
Assyrian,  the  Median,  the  Persian, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman. 


position,  that  the  peoulkurity  in 
the  construction  has  been  pur- 
posely adopted  to  indicate  a  con- 
nexion of  the  last  clauses  ('the 
street  shall  be  built  again,  and 
the  wall')  with  both  the  seven 
hebdomads,  and  the  sixty-two.  If 
so,  these  clauses  must  be  taken 
in  different  senses  in  reference  to 
the  two  periods.  If  taken  in  a 
literal  sense  in  reference  to  the 
seven  hebdomads,  they  will  have 
received  an  accomplishment  in 
*  the  street  and  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem being  built  again  in  trou- 
blous times'  by  Nehemiah.  And, 
taken  in  a  tropical  sense,  they 
will  have  been  fulfilled  in  the 
progressive  re-edification  of  the 
national  polity,  which  went  on 
during  the  sixty- two  hebdomads. 
But,  whether  this  supposition  of 
a  double  sense  be  well  founded  or 
not,  my  interpretation  will  not  be 
affected.  For  the  event,  in  which 
the  sixty-two  hebdomads  has  its 
goal,  is  the  cutting  off  of  the 
Messiah  or  anointed  one,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the 
sanctuary.  And  consequently  what 
I  have  to  show  is,  that  on  my 
scheme  such  events  occurred  at 
the  end  of  that  period.  Now  the 
sixty-two  hebdomads,  on  the  scale 
of  reduction  adopted  above,  will 
become  equivalent  to  about  328} 
years;  and  as  this  period  com- 
mences inB.o.499,it  will  end  in  b.c. 
171  or  170.  This  was  just  about 
the  time,  that  the  anointed  High 
Priest  Onias  was  put  to  death  : 
and  it  was  in  170,  that  Epiphanes 
took  and  plundered  the  city  and 
temple  of  the  Jews,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently show.] 
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fiecution  is  what  is  tenned  ^^the 
viflion"  par  exceUencey  and  is  the 
chief  topic  in  all  the  other  pro- 
phecies: in  point  of  fact,  is  the 
great  "  end,"  for  which  the  whole 
of  the  visions  were  vouchsafed. 
This  omission  may  he  accounted 
for  hy  the  vision  hefore  us  having 
heen  intended  to  furnish  only  a 
preparatory  general  outline,  ex- 
tending over  a  greater  space  of 
time  than  any  other,  hut  not  enter- 
ing into  details  like  the  rest. — ^In 
reference  to  the  statements,  that 
the  fifth  kingdom  should  '  fill  the 
whole  earth,*  and  '  stand  for  ever,' 
the  h3^rholism  ^ich  charac- 
terizes mystical  representations 
should  not  be  forgotten.  These 
clauses  are  commonly  taken  as 
they  would  be,  if  they  occurred  in 
a  literal  narration.  But  this  is 
clearly  erroneous.  Only  construe 
the  whole  uniformly,  allowing  to 
these  and  similar  clauses  the  same 
latitude,  that  is  necessarily  given 
to  the  rest,  and  no  difficulty  will 
exist.] 

Note,  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  was  a  very  early  opinion  atnang 
Christiana^  that  the  Boman  was 
the  fourth  kingdom.  But  whether 
the  opinion  was  held  so  early  as 
the  second  century  (as  is  com- 
monly said)  may  be  doubted.  Bar- 
nabas, indeed,  is  supposed  from 
what  he  says  in  G.  3 ;  4-6  to  have 
entertained  it.  But  whether  he 
meant  more  than  to  assign  a  se- 
condary application  to  the  fourth 
beast  (after  the  practice  that  then 
prevailed  of  giving  to  everything 
in  the  Old  Testament  an  applica* 


^^  and  there  was  given  to  him  do- 
minion, &c.'  [The  general  his- 
tory of  the  little  horn  (which  is 
mentioned  or  alluded  in  four  out 
of  the  five  prophecies),  and  also 
the  elucidation  of  the  numbers, 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
columns.  Under  each  of  the 
visions  I  shall  notice  only  the 
specialties,  which  will  not  find 
place  in  the  general  exposition. — 
^"*-  The  rooting  outy  subduing,  or 
humiliating  of  three  of  the  first 
horns  before  him,  I  take  to  be  a 
mystical  intimation  of  a  reduction 
of  the  ten,  by  the  exclusion  of 
three  from  the  reckoning,  in  order 
to  bring  the  little  horn  under  the 
mystical  number  seven,  that  is^ 
seven  going  out  into  completeness 
in  an  eighth.  The  elimination 
would  be  effected  by  leaving  out 
Alexander,  his  brother,  and  son, 
thus  reckoning  only  the  Egjrp- 
tian  and  Syrian  kings,  who 
amounted  to  eight.  This  is  a 
parallel  case  to,  and  a  prece- 
dent for  the  seven  heads  and  an 
eighth  of  Rev.  17;  9-11;  and  in 
the  exposition  of  that  passage  my 
view  will  be  fully  stated. — ^  Eyes 
like  the  eyes  of  a  man  would  de- 
note wisdom,  if  used  in  a  good 
sense ;  but,  as  they  are  manifestly 
introduced  here  with  the  view  to 
stigmatize  the  horn,  they  must  be 
emblematical  of  cunning  and  de- 
ceitfulness. — ^  A  mouth  speaking 
great  things  will  denote  a  person 
given  to  bragging  and  blasphe- 
mous expressions. — ^  The  little 
horn  was  diverse  from  the  first 
horns  in  respect  of  his  conduct 
towards  God's  people.  The  for- 
mer kings  patronized  the  Jews, 
but  this  one  persecuted  them. — 
**•  To  change  times  and  laws  means 
to  change  religious  ordinances, — 
to  compel  the  saints  to  apostatize. 
— ^•'*  ilie  setting  of  the  judgment 
before  the  ancient  of  days  is  com- 
[To  page  dlS. 
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*  The  time 

••  *  And  out  of  one  of  the  four 
notable  horns  came  forth  a  little 
horn  (cp.  7 ;  8),  which  waxed  ex- 
ceedingly great  towards  the  south, 
and  towards  the  east,  and  towards 
the  pleasant  land  (cp.  11 ;  22,  41). 
*°-  And  it  waxed  great,  even  to 
the  host  of  the  heavens:  and  it 
cast  down  some  of  the  host  and 
of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and 
stamped  upon  them  (cp.  11 ;  33). 
**•  Yea,  it  magnified  itself  even 
to  the  prince  of  the  host  (cp.  9 ; 
25,  26),  and  by  it  the  daily  sacri- 
fice was  taken  away,  and  the  place 
of  his  sanctuary  was  cast  down. 
^^  And  a  host  was  given  it  against 
the  daily  sacrifice  by  reason  of 
transgression ;  and  it  cast  down 
the  truth  to  the  ground,  and  it 
practised  and  prospered  (cp.  9 ; 
24-27 :  11 ;  31 :  12 ;  11).  "•  And 
I  heard  one  holy  one  saying ;  How 
long  shall  the  vision  last,  the  daily 
sacrifice  be  taken  away,  and  the 
transgression  of  desolation  con- 
tinue ?  "•  And  he  said  unto  me ; 
Unto  2300  evenings-mornings : 
then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleans- 
ed' (cp.  7;  25:  12;  7,  11).— 
*••  *  And  Gabriel  said ;  Lo,  I  will 
make  thee  know  what  shall  be  in 
the  last  end  of  the  indignation 
[to  the  children  of  thy  people; 
LXX.],  For  yet  it  awaiteth  an  ap- 
pointed hour  of  accomplishment' 
[cp.  2/XX].— "•  *  In  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom  of  the  four 
kings,  when  transgressions  have 
been  brought  to  the  full  [gj. 
LXX,],  a  king  of  fierce  aspect 
(cp.  7 ;  20),  versed  in  dark  machi- 
nations, shall  stand  up.  "^And 
his  power  shall  be  established,  but 
not  by  his  own  power :  and  he 
shall  destroy  wonderfully,  and 
shall  prosper,  and  practise,  and 
shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the 
holjr  people.  "•  And  through  his 
policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft  to 


of  the  end.' 

^  *  And  at  the  end  of  the  sixty- 
two  hebdomads  Messiah  [or  the 
anointed  one]  shall  be  cut  off  (cp. 
11 ;  22),  but  not  for  himself  [not 
for  any  cause  he  has  given].  And 
the  people  of  the  prince  who  Com- 
eth [Epiphanes]  shall  destroy  the 
city  and  the  sanctuary :  and  the 
end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood 
(cp.  11 ;  22),  and  unto  the  end  of 
the  war  desolations  are  determined 
(cp.  11 ;  31  ss.).  ^-  And  he  shall 
confirm  a  covenant  with  the  chiefs 
for  one  hebdomad  (cp.  11;  30). 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  hebdo- 
mad he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice 
and  the  oblation  to  cease  (cp.  11 ; 
31).  And  upon  the  battlements 
shall  be  the  abominations  of  the 
desolator,  until  he  be  consumed 
(cp.  11 ;  45).  And  the  determined 
judgment  (cp.  11 ;  36)  shall  be 
poured  out  upon  the  desolated.' 
[The  more  full  exposition  of  these 
verses  will  be  given  presently  in 
the  history  of  Epiphanes.  It  may 
suffice  here  to  complete  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  coincidences  with 
the  numbers.  Carrying  out  the 
same  reduction  of  the  mystical 
years  as  before,  the  one  hebdomad 
will  give  about  5  J  years,  and  con- 
sequently the  half  about  2^  years. 
The  first  half  will  bring  us  to 
drca  B.o.  168,  as  the  year  in  which 
the  daily  sacrifice  was  made  to 
cease :  the  second  half  may  be 
reckoned  to  give  b.o.  165,  as  'the 
end  of  the  desolations  and  of  the 
abominations  of  the  desolator.' 
The  facts  are,  that  in  b.o.  168 
Epiphanes  '  laid  waste  the  sanctu- 
ary, forbad  sacrifices  to  be  offered. 
To  page  319. 
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tion  to  the  GhrLstian  Church)  may 
be  queBtioned.  So,  also,  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Ezra  12 ;  11  is,  as  I  have 
showD,  of  doubtful  interpretation. 
That  the  Jem  hare  always  under- 
stood the  fourth  beast  to  denote 
the  Grecian  kingdom,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Josephus  so  inter- 
prets it  (Ant,  XII.  yii.  6  :  cp.  X. 
xL  7);  yet  with  singular  inconsist- 
ency he  appears  to  have  in  view 
the  Christian  interpretation  in  the 
account  he  gives  of  the  image  and 
the  stone.  Bat  the  passage  I  al- 
lude to  (like  many  others  in  the 
Antiquities)  savours  strongly  of  a 
Christian  hand. 

Note,  that  Josephus  (Ant.  X. 
xi ;  7)  interprets  the  ram  as  sig- 
nifying the  kingdoms  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  the  he-goat  as  the 
kingdom  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors,  and  the  little  horn  as 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Nate.  Conclusive  refutations  of 
the  opinions,  that  the  Babylonian, 
the  Median,  and  the  Persian  king- 
doms were  reckoned  as  one,  and 
that  the  Greek  kingdom  was  not 
divided  into  two, — that  of  Alex- 
ander, and  that  of  his  successors, 
may  be  found  in  Birks's  Four  Pro- 
phetie  Empires,  pp.  13, 18. 


monly,  but  with  great  inconsist- 
ency, taken  literally.  It  is  a  sym- 
bolical representation  like  all  the 
rest,  and  simply  denotes  in  a  most 
solemn  manner,  that  the  irrevoc- 
able and  irresistible  decree  of  Je- 
hovah is  given  on  the  subject. — 
^^-^^  The  decree  was,  that  the  beast 
should  be  slain.  Beast  here  is  in- 
dividualized, as  appears  from  the 
phrase  which  follows, — tJie  rem- 
nants of  the  beasts.  The  two  ex- 
pressions can  only  refer  respec- 
tively to  Ant.  Epiphanes,  and  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms. 
In  the  former  the  S3rrian  rule  over 
Judea  came  to  an  end.  The  latter 
continued  in  existence,  till  the 
time  came,  that  Rome  took  the 
kingdom  [b.c.  48J ;  but  they  were 
shorn  of  their  dominion. — In  the 
interval  the  Jews  took  the  kingdom, 
that  is,  they  were  independent, 
and  not  as  before  under  the  power 
of  a  universal  empire. — ^Vv.  13- 
14  are  a  symbolization  of  the 
world-wide  dominion,  which  the 
Messiah  will  ultimately  establish, 
when  the  saints  will  enjoy  the 
highest  honours  and  the  supre- 
macy for  an  unlimited  period.] 
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prosper  in  his  hand,  and  he  shall 
magnify  himself  in  his  heart,  and 
in  peace  shall  destroy  many  (cp. 
11 ;  21--^6).  He  shall  also  stand 
up  against  the  prince  of  princes 
(cp.  9  ;  26  :  11 ;  22) ;  hut  he  shall 
be  broken  without  hand  (cp.  11 ; 

45)^      *THB   VISION   OF   THE   BVEN- 

tNGS-MORNiNGS  which  was  told  is 
true.  Therefore  seal  the  vision 
(cp.  12;  4);  for  it  shall  be  yet 
many  days  [until  its  accomplish- 
ment:  cp.  10;  1.].'  [••Out  of 
the  descendants  of  Seleucus,  the 
founder  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
came  Ant.  Epiphanes.  He  en- 
larged his  dominions  on  the  south 
and  east  of  Syria,  and  also  towards 
Palestine,  overrunningEgypt  more 
than  once.  ^'  **•  His  successes,  act- 
ing on  an  insane  temper,  which 
would  brook  no  opposition  to  any- 
thing that  he  chose  to  order,  led 
him  to  try  to  exterminate  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah  ;  and  in  doing  so 
he  persecuted  and  slew  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  among 
the  Jews.  "He  sold  the  High 
Priesthood,  and  deposed  the  right- 
ful High  Priest;  and  afterwards 
abolished  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
— ^All  the  other  particulars  appear 
to  suit  the  history  of  Epiphanes 
(as  it  will  be  given  in  the  sequel) 
so  accurately;  that  no  elucidation 
can  be  necessary.  The  only  clause, 
of  which  the  application  is  not 
quite  clear,  is  in  ve.  24 ;  his  power 
shall  be  mighty^  hut  not  by  his  own 
vower.  The  meaning  most  pro- 
oably  is,  that  he  shall  exercise  an 
arbitrary  authority  over  the  Jews : 
not,  however,  in  person,  but  by 
the  governors  whom  he  will  place 
over  them.  Considering  the  enig- 
matical character  of  all  the  state- 
ments, and  the  little  knowledge 
we  possess  of  the  details  of  the 
history,  we  may  fully  expect  to 
meet  with  statements,  of  which 
we  cannot  olearlv  see  the  meaning 
and  application.] 


and  set  up  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate  on  the  altar ;'  and 
that  in  b.o.  165  Judas  Maccaba&us 
retook  Jerusalem,  purified  the 
temple,  and  restored  the  daily 
worship.  But  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  numbers  in  such  a  mystical 
scheme  can  be  only  rough  approxi- 
mations. The  salient  events  in  a 
history  are  not  governed  by  the 
number  seven,  so  that,  three  events 
being  mentioned,  all  should  hap- 
pen in  accordance  with  the  septe- 
nary scale,  and  that  the  whole 
period  included  should  amount  to 
exactly  seventy  times  seven.  If  the 
statement  relating  to  the  whole 
admits  of  an  historical  solution, 
and  if  those  relating  to  the  details 
can  be  approximately  made  out, — 
this  is  as  much  as  can  reasonably 
be  expected  :  especially  when,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  two  par- 
allel mystical  computations  of  the 
period  included  in  the  three  last 
Visions  have  been  made.  For  I 
shall  show  in  my  note  on  the 
numbers,  that  the  period,  which  in 
the  Yision  under  consideration  is 
divided  into  70  (69  +l)hebdomads, 
is  in  the  preceding  Yision  divided 
into  two  mystical  periods.  And 
the  latter  of  these  two,  containing 
2300  days,  is  clearly  identical  with 
the  one  hebdomad.  Whence  I  have 
been  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
scale  of  reduction  has  been  in- 
tended to  be  applied  only  to  the 
seventy  hebdomads  as  a  whole, 
and  to  the  period  that  remains, 
when  2300  days  are  subtracted 
from  the  whole.  The  last  divi- 
sion, then,  into  demi-hebdomads 
will  give  only  remote  approxima- 
tions to  the  actual  periods. 
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V.  DanieVs  vision  of  the  scripture  of  truth  :  Cs.  x-xii. 

INTRODUCTION. 

*•  *  In  the  third  year  of  CyruB['B  joint  reign,  and  first  of  his  sole 
reign = B.C.  536]  a  thing  was  revealed  unto  Daniel,  but  the  time  ap- 
pointed was  long  [so  in  8  ;  26].  "•  I  Daniel  was  mourning  three  full 
weeks  [=21  days],  *•  And  on  the  24th  day  of  the  first  month  [Nisan, 
being  3  days  after  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread],  as  I  was  by  the 
river  Hiddekel  [cp.  8  ;  2],  I  saw  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen  [Ga- 
briel, representing  the  Mediator],  and  he  said  unto  me ;  **■  From  the 
first  day,  that  thou  didst  chasten  thyself,  thy  words  were  heard,  and  I 
am  come  for  thy  words.  "•  But  the  prince  [the  ruler  or  commander] 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia  [probably  Cambyses,  who  stopped  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem]  withstood  me  21  days;  but  lo,  Michael,  one  of 
the  chief  princes  [probably  the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah] 
came  to  help  me ;  and  I  remained  there  with  the  kings  of  Persia. 
'^  Now  I  am  come  to  make  thee  understand  what  shall  befall  thy 
people  in  the  latter  days  :  for  yet  the  vision  is  for  many  days  (cp.  8 ; 
19,  23).  **•  And  now  will  I  return  to  contend  with  the  prince  of 
Persia :  and  when  I  am  gone  forth,  lo,  the  prince  of  Grreece  [Alexan- 
der] shall  come.     "•  But  I  will  show  thee  that  which  is  noted  in' 

*  THE  SCRIPTURE  OF  TRUTH.' 

2.  THE  MBDO-PBRSIAN  KINGDOM  :  ohout  one  year  from  B.C.  538  to  536. 
[538-536].— '>»^-  *  Also  I  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  (cp.  ix;  1,  21 : 
col.  4)  stood  to  strengthen  him.'  [This  appears  to  be  an  intimation 
of  a  retrogression  and  recommencement  from  B.C.  538,  showing  con- 
sequently, that  the  preceding  portion  is  in  the  nature^  of  an  Intro- 
duction.] 

3.  THE  PERSIAN  KINGDOM  :  204  years  from  B.C.  536  to  332. 

[536-485.] — *•*  There  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia' 
[Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius  Hystaspis  :  or  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  and 
Darius]. 

[486-465.]— 'And  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  them  all ;  and 
by  his  strength  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  frreece.'  [The 
description  in  this  sentence  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  Xerxes  is 
meant.] 

4.  THE  GRECIAN  KINGDOM '.  284  years  from  B.C.  332  to  48. 

[332-323.— 1.  Alexander.]  »•  *  And  a  mighty  king  [Alexander]  shall 
stand  up  [b.o.  332],  who  shall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and  do  ac- 
cording to  his  will.' 
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[323-801.— 2-3.  PhUipAridceus  and  Alexander  11,]  *• 'And  as  soon 
as  he  shall  have  stood  up  [as  the  ruling  power  of  the  world],  his 
kingdom  shall  be  broken,  and  sliall  bo  divided  towards  the  four  winds 
of  the  heavens  (cp.  8  ;  8).  [In  301,  after  many  conflicts  and  changes, 
Alexander's  ambitious  generals  divided  his  empire  as  follows.  Ly- 
simachus  took  the  North :  •Soloucus  the  East :  Ptolemy  the  South : 
and  Cassander  the  West :  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse,  being 
spoken  of  in  relation  to  Egypt,  is  called  in  the  prophecy  the  North.] 
Not  to  his  posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion  with  which  he 
ruled  (cp.  8  ;  22)  :  for  his  kingdom  shall  be  torn  up  for  others  beside 
those,'  [Though  Alexander's  son  was  made  king  in  name,  he  was  but 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  those,  who  seized  upon  the  empire,  and  de- 
stroyed it  by  rending  it  in  pieces.] 

[323-283.-4.  Ptolemy  Soter.]  »•  *  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
be  strong  [Ptolemy  Lagi,  king  of  Egypt].  [For  of  the  south  the  LXX, 
have  throughout  of  Egypt.]  .  And  one  of  his  princes  shall  be  strong 
above  him,  and  shall  have  dominion  :  his  dominion  shall  be  a  great 
dominion.'  [Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  having 
been  sent  by  him  as  viceroy  to  Babylon,  cfifected  his  independence, 
and  founded  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse :  b.o.  312,  which 
eventually  wrested  Judcafrom  the  Egyx)tian  kingdom.] 

[283-247.-6.  P.  Philadelphue.']  ^  '  And  in  the  end  of  years  they 
shall  join  themselves  together.  For  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south 
shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  north  to  make  an  agreement.  But  she 
shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm.  Neither  shall  he  stand,  nor 
his  arm.  But  she  shall  be  given  up,  and  those  who  brought  her,  and 
her  son,  and  he  who  strengthened  her  for  a  time.'  [After  an  interval 
of  about  30  years,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II, 
lie  made  peace  with  Antiochus  II :  and,  to  cement  the  alliance,  stipu- 
lated that  Antiochus  should  repudiate  his  wife  Laodice,  and  marry 
his  (Ptolemy's)  daughter  Berenice.  On  Ptolemy's  death,  however, 
Antiochus,  being  relieved  of  his  fear  of  him,  recalled  Laodice.  She, 
unable  to  forgive  the  insult  she  had  received,  poisoned  Antiochus,  and 
murdered  Berenice  and  her  infant  son.] 

[247-221.— 6.  P.  Euergetea.]  ^- '  But  a  branch  out  of  the  same  roots 
[as  Berenice]  shall  stand  up  in  the  place  of  liim  who  strengthened  her, 
who  shall  come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortified  places 
of  the  king  of  the  north,  and  shall  operate  against  them,  and  shall 
prevail.  ^  He  shall  also  carry  captives  into  Egypt  their  gods,  with 
their  princes,  and  their  precious  vessels ;  but  he  shall  desist  from  the 
king  of  the  north  for  some  years.  *'  Then  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
enter  into  his  kingdom  for  a  time  [cp.  LXX.],  and  shall  be  forced,  to 
return  into  his  own  land.'  [Ptolemy  III,  brother  of  Berenice,  invaded 
Syria,  and  laid  prostrate  for  a  time  the  power  of  that  kingdom.    He 
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carried  off  great  plnmder,  and  many  captiTea ;  and  in  particular  he 
reeovered  the  sacred  spoil  and  images,  which  Gamhyses  had  taken 
from  Egypt.  He  made  a  ten  years'  peace,  however,  with  Selencns 
(Gallinicus).  But,  Selenous  having  broken  it,  the  war  was  renewed. 
Eventually  Ptolemy  was  oompelled  by  commotions  at  home  to  aban- 
don his  oonqaests,  and  return  into  Egypt] 

[221-204.— 7.  P.  FhilcpaU^.]  *^  '  But  his  [the  king  of  the  north's) 
sons  shall  collect  great  forces.  And  one  shall  enter  and  pass  through 
[Egypt].  And  he  shall  arm  himself  again,  the  second  time,  even  to 
his  fortress  [shall  he  reach].  ^  But  the  king  of  the  south  shall  fight 
with  him.  And  he  [of  the  north]  shall  set  forth  a  great  multitude ; 
but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into  the  hand  of  him  [of  the  south]. 
^  And  when  he  bath  defeated  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifted 
up ;  but,  though  he  shall  cast  down  many  myriads,  he  shall  not  be 
strengthened.  ^  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shall  set 
forth  a  multitude  greater  than  the  former.'  [Seleucus  III, — b.o.  22S^ 
22d,-Hieelared  war  against  Egypt,  but  was  assassinated  before  he  could 
carry  it  into  effect.  His  brother,  however,  Antiochus  III,  sumamed 
the  Oreaij  invaded  Egypt  in  218.  Overtures  of  peace  being  made,  he 
protended  to  accept  them.  But  in  217  he  renewed  the  war,  and  laid 
siege  to  Baphia,  a  fortified  town  on  the  borders  of  Ptolemy's  kingdom. 
His  forces  amounted  to  nearly  70,000  men  with  102  elephants. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  15,000 
slain  and  taken  prisoners.  But  Ptolemy,  giving  himself  up  *^  to  his 
wonted  indolence  and  evil  habits  of  living,"  neglected  to  improve  his 
victory ;  and  in  consequence  derived  no  advantage  from  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  Antiochus  gained  time  to  recruit  his  forces,  and  pro- 
secuted his  conquests  with  great  suocess.] 

[204-198.-— 8.  F,  Epiphanes.}  ^^  '  And  in  those  times  many  shall 
stand  up  against  the  king  of  the  south :  also  the  lawless  among  the 
pec^le  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision,  but  they  shall 
fall.  ^  So  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount, 
and  take  the  mort  fenced  cities.  And  the  arms  of  the  king  of  the 
south  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his  chosen  peqple.  ^  But  he  wh<> 
oometh  against  him  shall  do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall 
stand  before  him :  and  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  which  shall 
be  subdued  by  his  power.'  [When  Antiochus  again  made  war  upon 
Egypt,  a  par^  among  the  Jews  joined  his  standard,  being  influenced 
probably  by  the  hope  of  making  Judea  an  independent  kingdom.  But 
in  this  they  were  disappointed.  For  their  easting  off  the  yoke  of 
Egypt  only  prepared  ^e  way  for  the  more  galling  one  of  Syria,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  vision  in  the  setting  up  of '  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation'  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  198  Antiochus  III 
defeated  the  army  of  Ptolemy  Y,  laid  siege  to  Sidon,  and  took  it,  and 
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all  the  other  fortified  cities  of  Coelesyria.  He  would  without  doubt 
have  finally  conquered  Egypt,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans, 
who  had  been  leift  guardians  of  Ptolemy  by  his  father.  He  obtained 
possession  of  Palestine  however.    And  hence, 

here  the  Egyptian  dynasty  ends,  and  the  Syrian  begins."] 

[198-187.— 9.  Antiochus  the  Oreat,}  ^' '  He  shall  set  his  face  to 
come  into  the  strength  of  [t.c.  to  weaken]  his  [Ptolemy's]  whole  king- 
dom :  and  with  proposals  of  alliance  he  will  effect  [his  purpose].  And 
he  shall  betroth  to  him  [Ptolemy]  his  daughter,  corrupting  her.  But 
she  shall  not  stand  [abide]  for  him,  nor  be  for  him  [i.e.  for  his  ulti- 
mate advantage].  "*  After  this  shall  he  turn  his  face  unto  the  isles, 
and  shall  take  many.  But  a  prince  shall  make  his  reproach  [inso- 
lence] to  cease,  and  turn  the  disgrace  on  himself.  ^  Then  he  shall 
turn  his  face  towards  the  strongholds  of  his  own  land.  But  he  shall 
stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found.'  [Antiochus,  being  forbidden  by 
the  Bomans  to  prosecute  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  sought  to  effect  his 
purpose  by  detaching  Egypt,  in  the  first  instance,  from  her  alliance 
with  Bome.  To  accomplish  this  he  betrothed  his  daughter  Cleo- 
patra to  Ptolemy,  giving  Coelesyria  as  her  dowry.  But  h6  failed  in 
his  object.  For,  having  taken  Bhodes  and  other  islands  in  *  the  great 
sea,'  the  Bomans  made  war  upon  him ;  and  he  was  totally  defeated  by 
Scipio,  B.C.  190,  and  by  his  conduct  in  the  battle  brought  himself  into 
utter  contempt.  Being  now  compelled  to  conclude  a  ruinous  peace 
with  Bome,  he  was  driven  to  place  garrisons  throughout  his  kingdom 
in  order  to  extort  supplies  from  his  subjects.  And  in  an  attempt  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Elymais  he  was  slain.] 

[187-175.— 10.  Seleucus  Philopator.]  *»■  *  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his 
estate  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  But  within  few 
days  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger,  nor  in  battle.'  [For  nine 
years  Seleucus  lY  had  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  1000  talents  to 
Bome.  The  unsparing  exactions  from  his  subjects,  to  which  he  was 
in  consequence  compelled  to  have  recourse,  obtained  for  him  the  name 
of  *  the  tribute-raiser'  or  '  tax-gatherer.'  He  even  attempted  to  de- 
spoil *  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,' — ^the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (see  2 
Mace.  iii).    A  few  years  afterwards  he  lost  his  life  by  a  conspiracy.] 

*  The  time  of  the  end.' 
[175-164.-11.  Antiochus  Epiphiines,]  **• '  And  in  his  [Philopator's] 
estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the 
honour  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain 
the  kingdom  by  flatteries  [by  bribes,  the  heir  being  a  hostage  at  Bome]. 
[b.o.  171.]  *  And  with  the  arms  of  the  overflower  shall  they  be 
overflown  from  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken  :  yea,  also  the  prince 
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of  the  coyenant  (cp.  8 ;  11 :  9 ;  26).  "■  And  after  the  leagae  made 
with  him  he  shall  work  deceitfully ;  for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall 
become  strong  with  a  small  people  (cp.  7 ;  8,  25  :  8 ;  23-25).  •*■  He 
shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province. 
And  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done.  He  shall 
scatter  among  them  the  prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches :  yea,  and  he  shall 
forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds,  even  for  a  time. 

[B.C.  170.]  *•  And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  against  the  king  of 
the  south  with  a  great  army.  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be 
stirred  up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army ;  but  he  shall 
not  stand ;  for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him.  "-  Tea,  thoee 
who  ate  of  his  food  shall  destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  be  over- 
thrown :  and  many  shall  fall  down  slain.  '*  And  both  these  kings' 
hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief ;  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table. 
But  it  shall  not  prosper ;  for  yet  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. ^  Then  shall  he  return  into  his  land  with  great  riches ;  and 
his  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant.  And  he  shall  do  ex- 
ploits, and  shall  return  to  his  own  land. 

[b.o.  168.]  ^'  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return,  and  come  into 
the  south ;  but  the  latter  time  shall  not  be  as  the  former.  '^  For  the 
ships  of  Chittim  [LXX. :  '  the  Bomans']  shall  come  against  him. 
Therefore  he  shall  be  grieved,  and  return,  and  have  indignation  against 
the  holy  covenant :  so  shall  he  do :  he  shall  even  return,  and  have 
intelligence  with  those  who  forsake  the  holy  covenant  (cp.  9 ;  27). 
*^*  And  armies  shall  stand  on  his  part ;  and  they .  shall  pollute  the 
sanctuary  of  strength,  and  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  place  the 
abomination  that  makcth  desolate  (cp.  8 ;  11 :  9  ;  26).  '*'  And  such 
as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant  shall  he  corrupt  by  flatteries ;  but 
the  people  who  know  their  God  shall  be  strong,  and  do  exploits. 
"•  And  those  who  understand  among  the  people  shall  instruct  many : 
yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  fire,  and  by  captivity,  and  by 
spoil,  many  days.  ■*•  Now,  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be  helped 
with  a  little  help :  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  deceits.  •*•  And 
some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  purify, 
and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end.  ^  For  yet 
for  an  appointed  time  a  king  shall  do  according  to  his  wilL  And  he 
shall  exalt  himself,  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall 
speak  marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper 
till  the  indignation  be  accomplished ;  for  that  which  is  determined 
shall  be  done  (cp.  7 ;  20,  25 :  8 ;  11, 19-25  :  9 ;  26-27). 

[b.c.  167-166.]  ^'  Neither  shall  he  regard  the  god  of  his  fathers, 
nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any  god ;  for  he  shall  magnify 
himself  above  all.  ^  But  in  his  estate  shall  he  honour  the  god  of 
forces ;  and  a  god,  whom  his  fathers  knew  not,  shall  he  honour  with 
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gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things.  "*  Thus 
shall  he  do  in  the  most  strong  holds  with  a  strange  god,  whom  he 
shall  acknowledge  and  increase  with  glory ;  and  he  shall  cause  them 
to  role  over  many,  and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain.  ^  And  at  the 
time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him.  And  the 
king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with 
chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships :  and  he  shall 
enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over  [the  LXX, 
have :  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  country  of  Egypt].  ^^-  He  shall 
enter  also  into  the  glorious  land  [LXX. :  my  land],  and  many 
countries  shall  he  overthrown  [LXX. :  be  offended :  Theod.  be  im- 
poverished]. But  these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom,  and 
Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  **•  He  shall  stretch 
forth  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries ;  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall 
not  escape.  ^  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt :  and  the  Libyans 
and  the  Ethiopians  shall  be  in  his  train. 

[b.o.  166-5.]  **•  But  tidings  out  of  the  east  and  out  of  the  north  shall 
trouble  him.  Therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy, 
and  utterly  to  make  away  many.  **■  And  he  shall  plant  the  taber- 
nacles of  his  palace  between  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain : 
yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shaJl  help  him.'  ***»*•  'At 
that  time  shall  Michael  [the  Mediator,  acting  by  Judas  Maccabaaus] 
stand  up,  the  great  prince  who  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people. 
And  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was,  since  there 
was  a  nation,  even  to  that  time.  And  at  that  time  [b.c.  165]  thy 
people  shall  be  delivered.' 

^  '  And  one  said  to  the  man  clothed  in  linen  ;  How  long  shall  it  be 
[from  the  beginning]  to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?  ^LXX, :  When 
shall  be  the  accomplishment  of  the  wonders  of  which  thou  hast  told 
me,  and  the  purification  of  these  (the  holy  places)  ?]  ^-  And  the  man 
clothed  in  linen  swore,  that  it  shall  be  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time 
(= 3i  years,  op.  7 ;  25 :  8 ;  14 :  9 ;  27) ;  and  when  he  [Epiphanes]  shall 
have  accomplished  the  dispersions  of  the  holy  people,  all  these  things 
shall  be  fulfilled  [LXX. :  in  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  shall  be 
the  accomplishment  of  the  liberation  of  the  hdy  people,  and  then 
shall  all  these  things  be  accomplished.]  ^  From  the  time,  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  an  abomination  that  maketh 
desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  1290  days.  ^  Blessed  he  who  waiteth 
and  Cometh  unto  1335  days.' 

THE  HISTORY  OJ  ANTIOCnUS  EPIPHANES. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  Antlochus  IV, 
•which  are  alluded  to  in  the  several  prophecies,  will,  with  the  notes. 
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appeaded  to  the  leTend  pMBa^ee,  and  with  the  elucidation  of  the  se- 
i^ai  muDheiBy  Bapply  all  that  ia  reqaisite  for  the  rig^t  nndeiBtaikdisg 
of  the  poftiona,  which  reUte  to  the  piofanaticMi  ol  the  'Kokj  oi  h<diea. 

The  hiatorj  of  thia  period  in  thetwobooka  of  the  Maccaibeea  opoia 
with  fonie  statementay  which  bear  on  one  or  two  preTioua  poista  in 
the  prophedea.  '  Alexander  made  many  wars,  and  went  thioagh  to 
the  enda  of  the  earth ;  inaomnch  that  the  earth  was  quiet  before  him: 
wheieapm  hia  heart  waa  lifted  ap  (cp.  8;  8).  And  after  hia  death 
hia  aerranta  put  ciowna  npon  themaelvea  :  so  did  their  aona  many 
yeaiB.  And  there  came  oat  of  them  a  wicked  root,  Antiochaa  £pi- 
phanea(cp.  8;9V 

'  In  thoae  days  [ax.  175]  went  there  ont  oi  larael  wicked  men,  who 
peiBuaded  many,  saying ;  Let  na  make  a  eoTenant  with  the  heathen 
that  are  ronnd  abovt  us.  Then  they  went  to  the  king,  who  gave 
them  licence  to  do  after  the  ordinances  of  the  heathen.  Wherenpon 
they  built  a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  customs  of 
the  heathen,  and  made  themselves  uncircumcised,  and  forsook  the 
holy  covenant.'  'Jaaon,  the  brother  of  Onias  the  High  Priest, 
laboured  uoderhand  to  supplant  hia  brother.  He  offered  the  king  360 
talents  for  the  High  Priesthood :  and,  besides  this,  150  more,  if  he 
might  have  licence  to  set  up  a  gymnasium,  and  to  write  them  of  Je- 
rusalem by  the  name  of  Antiochians.  Which  when  the  king  had 
granted,  and  he  had  gotten  the  rule  into  his  hand,  he  forthwith  brought 
his  own  nation  to  the  Greek  fashion ;  and  the  royal  privileges  granted 
to  the  Jews  he  took  away.  And  such  was  the  height  of  Greek  fash* 
ions,  and  increase  of  heathenish  manners,  through  the  exceeding  pro- 
faneness  of  Jason,  that  ungodly  wretch,  and  no  Hi^  Priest,  that  the 
priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  any  more  at  the  altar ;  but,  despising 
the  temple  and  neglecting  the  sacrifices,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of 
the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of  exereise.  And  Jason,  when 
Antiochus  came  to  Jerusalem,  received  him  with  an  illumination  and 
great  rejoicings.' 

'  Three  years  afterwarda  Jason  sent  Menelaua  to  bear  the  money 
to  the  king»  But  he  took  the  opportunity  to  obtain  the  High  Priest- 
hood for  himself  by  offering  300  talents  more  than  Jason.  On  ooca* 
sion  of  an  insurrection  the  king  came  to  Jerusalem'  [This  appeals  to 
have  been  on  Epiphanes's  first  eospedtti^n,  to  Egypt,  in  which  he  de- 
feated Ptolemy  VI's  generals,  b.o.  171]. 

About  this  time  Menelaus  procured  the  death  of  Onias,  and  many 
sacrileges  were  committed  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Greeks  with  hia 
consent. 

*  About  the  same  time  [b.o.  170]  Antiochus  prepared  his  second  ex- 
pedition info  Egypt  And  when  a  false  rumour  went  forth,  that  he 
was  slain,  Jason  assaulted  and  took  Jerusalem,  and  slew  the  citizens 
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withoat  meioy.  But  Antiocliiifi,  h«ving  overran  all  Bgypt,  and  got 
Ptolemy  into  his  power,  on  his  return  assaulted  and  took  Jerusalem 
under  the  impression,  that  the  Jews  had  intended  to  revolt.  He 
ordered  his  soldieis  to  spare  none  they  met ;  and  aocordingly  they 
slew  old  and  young,  men  and  women.  In  three  days  80,000  were 
slain,  and  no  fewer  sold  than  slain.  Yet  was  not  Antioohus  content 
with  this ;  hut  presumed  to  go  into  the  most  holy  temple  of  all  the 
world ;  Menelaus,  that  traitor  to  the  laws  and  to  his  own  country, 
heing  his  guide.  And  taking  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick,  the 
table,  the  censers,  and  all  the  holy  vessels  with  polluted  hands,  and 
pulling  down  with  profane  hands  the  things  that  had  been  dedicated 
by  other  kings,  he  gave  them  away,  caufdng  great  mourning  in  Israel 
in  every  place.  So,  when  Antiochus  had  carried  out  of  the  temple 
1800  talents,  and  spoken  very  proudly  (7 ;  20,  25)  he  departed,  leav- 
ing governors  at  Jerusalem  to  vex  the  nations.' 

Ptolemy  YI  being  in  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  the  Egyptians  made 
his  brother  P.  Euergetes  king.  Whereupon  Antiochus  made  a  third 
expedition  into  Egypt  [b.o.  lt>9] ;  in  which,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
the  kingdom  to  Philometor,  he  renewed  the  war,  defeated  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  laid  siege  to  Alexandria. .  But,  being  unable  to  reduce  it, 
he  left  Philometor  as  the  nominal  king,  retaining  in  his  own  hands 
Pelusium,  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria.  He  hoped,  that  the 
quarrels  of  the  brothers  would  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  facilitate  his  reduction  of  it  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
For  they,  seeing  through  his  ambitious  designs,  agreed  to  rule 
jointly. 

'  Hereupon  Antiochus  undertook  a  fourth  easpedUion  [b.o.  168],  en- 
tered and  subdued  Egypt,  and  was  on  the  point  of  laying  siege  to 
Alexandria,  when  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Borne,  who  per- 
emptorily required  him  to  depart  from  Egypt;  and  the  imperious 
mandate  was  obeyed.  Betuming  through  Palestine,  he  vented  his 
spleen  by  ordering  that  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  related  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees.'  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  two  narra- 
tives. '  After  two  years  [from  170]  the  king  sent  his  chief  collector 
of  tribute  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  who  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
great  multitude,  and  spake  peaceable  words  unto  them ;  but  aU  was 
deceit  (7 ;  20).  For  when  they  had  given  him  credence,  he  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  city,  and  smote  it  very  sore,  and  destroyed  much 
people  of  Israel.  And  when  he  had  taken  the  i^ils  of  the  city,  he 
set  it  on  fire,  and  pulled  down  the  houses  and  walls  thereof  on  every 
side.  But  the  women  and  children  took  they  captive,  and  possessed 
the  cattle.  Then  builded  they  the  city  of  David  with  a  strong  wall, 
and  put  therein  a  sinful  nation,  wicked  men,  and  fortified  themselves 
therein,  and  mad^  it  a  place  to  lie  in  wait  against  the  sanctuary. 
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Thus  they  shed  innocent  blood  on  every  side  of  the  sanctnary,  and 
defiled  it ;  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jerosalem  fled  because 
of  them.  Whereupon  the  city  was  made  a  habitation  of  Btraogers. 
Her  sanctuary  was  laid  waste  like  a  wilderness:  her  feasts  were  turned 
into  mourning:  her  sabbaths  into  reproach:  her  honour  into  con- 
tempt. As  had  been  her  gloiy,  so  was  her  dishonour,  increased,  and 
her  excellency  was  turned  into  mourning.  Moreover  king  Antiochus 
wrote  to  his  whole  kingdom,  that  all  should  be  one  people,  and  every 
one  should  leave  his  own  laws. '  So  all  the  heathen  hearkened  to  the 
commandment.  Yea,  many  of  the  Israelites  also  consented  to  his 
religion,  and  sacrificed  to  idols,  and  profaned  the  sabbath.  For  the 
king  had  sent  letters  by  messengers  unto  Jerusalem,  and  the  cities  of 
Judah,  that  they  should  follow  the  strauge  laws,  and  forbid  sacrifices 
and  offerings  in  the  temple,  should  profane  the  sabbaths,  pollute  the 
sanctuary  and  holy  people,  set  up  heathen  altars  and  groves,  sacri* 
fice  swine's  flesh  and  unclean  animals,  leave  their  children  uncircum- 
cised,  and  dedicate  the  temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  that  who- 
soever would  not  do  according  to  his  commandment  should  be  put  to 
death.  Then  many  of  the  people  were  gathered  unto  them.  And  the 
true  Israelites  were  driven  into  secret  places,  even  wheresoever  they 
could  fly  for  safety.  Now  the  fifteenth  day  of  Casleu  in  the  145th 
year  [=Nov.  168]  they  set  up  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon 
the  altar,  and  builded  idol-altais  on  every  side.  And,  when  they  had 
rent  in  pieces  the  books  of  the  law  which  they  found,  they  burnt 
them  with  fire.  And  wheresoever  any  book  of  the  covenant  was 
found,  or  if  any  consented  to  the  law,  the  king's  commandment  was, 
that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  Now  the  five  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month  they  sacrificed  upon  the  idol-altar,  which  was  upon  the 
altar  of  Grod :  at  which  time  they  put  to  death  certain  women,  that 
had  caused  their  children  to  be  circumcised.  And  they  hanged  the 
infants  about  their  necks,  and  rifled  their  houses,  and  slew  them  that 
had  circumcised  them.  But  many  chose  rather  to  die  than  to  pro- 
fane the  holy  covenant.'  ^  Then  was  the  temple  filled  with  riot  and 
revelling  by  the  Gentiles,  who  dallied  with  harlots,  and  had  com- 
merce with  women  within  the  holy  places.  And  on  the  day  of  the 
king's  birth  every  month  the  Jews  were  forced  to  partake  of  the 
sacrifices,  and  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus,  carrying  ivy.  Some, 
who  refused  to  eat  swine's  flesh,  were  first  mutilated  and  tortured  in 
the  most  horrid  manner,  and  then  put  to  death.' 

Mattathias  was  the  first  to  resist.  He  slew  the  king's  commissioner, 
pulled  down  the  idolatrous  altar,  and  then  fled  with  his  sons  to  the 
mountains.  Mattathias  shortly  died  [b.g.  167],  and  his  son  Judas 
Maccab»us  then  became  the  leader  of  the  Jews. 

In  B.C.  166-5  Antiochus  being  called  to  suppress  revolts  in  Armenia 
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and  Persia  (cp.  11 ;  44)  placed  the  half  of  his  army  under  Lysias, 
with  a  charge  to  sell  the  Jews  for  slaves,  and  utterly  to  destroy  Je* 
rusalem,  and  the  whole  nation. 

In  B.C.  165  Judas  with  10,000  men  totally  defeated  Lysias  with 
60,000,  and  slew  5000.  He  then  proceeded  to  cleanse  the  sanctuary, 
and  restore  the  temple-worship.  This  was  effected  on  the  25th  of 
Casleu,  '  the  very  day  on  which  the  worship  had  been  broken  off,  and 
the  temple  made  desolate  by  Antiochus  three  years  before'  [Josephus, 
Ant.  XII.  yii.  6].  '  During  this  time  Jerusalem  lay  void  as  a  wil- 
derness. There  was  none  of  her  children,  that  went  in  or  out.  The 
sanctuary  also  was  trodden  down,  and  aliens  kept  the  stronghold. 
The  heathen  had  their  habitation  in  that  place ;  and  joy  was  taken 
from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  with  the  harp  ceased.'  '  But  now  they  kept 
the  dedication  of  the  altar  eight  days.  Moreover,  Judas  with  the 
whole  congregation  ordained,  that  the  dedication  should  be  observed 
from  year  to  year  by  the  space  of  eight  days.' 

About  the  same  time,  according  to  the  authors  of  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  [it  must  have  been  early  in  164],  Antiochus,  in  attempting 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Persepolis,  was  defeated  and  put  to  flight  by 
the  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  tidings  reached  him  of  the  defeat 
of  Lysias  and  his  other  generals.  Transported  with  rage,  he  hastened 
to  devote  the  Jews  to  destruction.  'Therefore  commanded  he  his 
charioteer  to  drive  without  ceasing.  For  he  had  spoken  proudly  in 
this  sort  (7 ;  20) ;  That  he  would  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  a 
common  buiying-place  of  the  Jews.  But  the  Lord  Almighty  smote 
him  with  an  incurable  plague ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  these 
words  torments  of  the  inner  parts  came  upon  him.  Howbeit  he 
nothing  at  all  ceased  his  bragging,  but  still  was  filled  with  rage, 
breathing  out  fire  in  his  rage  against  the  Jews.  But  the  worms  rose 
up  out  of  the  body  of  this  wicked  man,  and  whiles  he  lived  in  sorrow 
and  pain,  his  flesh  fell  away,  and  the  filthiness  of  his  smell  was 
noisome  to  all  his  army.  Now  he  began  to  repent,  and  to  make  vows  to 
Qod  of  the  great  things  he  would  do  for  His  people,  if  he  were  spared ; 
but  all  in  vain.  For  this  murderer  and  blasphemer  having  suffered 
most  grievously,  as  he  entreated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable 
death  in  a  strange  country  in  the  mountains.' 

'  Antiochus  was  a  prince  of  dissolute  and  undignified  character.  He 
was  fond  of  childish  diversions,  and  used  for  his  pleasure  to  empty 
bags  of  money  into  the  streets  to  see  the  people's  eagerness  to  gather 
it.  He  bathed  in  the  public  baths  with  the  populace,  and  was  fond  of 
perfuming  himself  to  excess.  He  invited  all  the  Greeks  he  could  at 
Antioch,  and  waited  upon  them  as  a  servant ;  and  he  danced  with 
such  indecency  among  the  stage  players,  that  even  the  most  dissi- 
pated and  shameless  blushed  at  the  sight.    Given  up  to  drunken- 
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necB^  to  low  debauchery,  and  to  groas  buffooiieiy,  he  leceived  fiom 
his  subjects  the  well-merited  uickname  of  Epimanesj  or  the  Madman, 
in  parody  of  his  assumed  title  of  EpipJiones,  or  liluBtrious.' 

Antiochos  Eupator  succeeded  his  father,  but  within  two  yean  was 
murdered  by  his  cousin  Demetrius,  who  aacended  the  throne  in  B.a 
162.  In  his  reign  Judas  MaccabaBUs  gained  a  dedsiTe  victory  oTer 
Kicanor :  5  Mar.  161.  In  151  Simon,  brother  of  Judas,  "  freed  the 
Jews  from  the  dominion  of  the  Macedoniuis,  and  permitted  them 
to  pay  tribute  no  longer''  (Jos.  Ant.  XIII.  yi.  7). 

Note.  It  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  the 
history,  as  recorded  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  which  corresponds  to 
the  statements  contained  in  w.  3S-43  of  G.  xi.  Two  hypotheses  may 
be  made  with  the  view  to  remove  the  apparent  discrepancy.  It  may 
be  supposed,  that  these  verses  contain  a  retrogression,  and  recapitula- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  before :  or  it  may  be  thought,  that  there 
is  an  omission  in  the  history.  The  latter  is  much  the  most  probable 
supposition.  A  retrogression  is  in  itself  improbable,  for  it  would  be 
unnatural ;  and  besides,  occurrences  are  mentioned  in  these  verses,  to 
which  no  allusion  had  been  made  before.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
highly  probable  for  the  following  reasons,  that  the  authors  of  the 
Maccabees  may  have  omitted  some  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
Epiphanes.  1.  They  do  not  profess  to  write  a  complete  history  of 
him,  but  only  notice  his  doings  in  so  far  as  the  Jews  were  affected  by 
them.  This  the  latter  may  not  have  been  sensibly  by  the  events  re- 
lated in  w.  38-43,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  had  already  done 
them  the  utmost  injury,  that  he  could  inflict  upon  them.  2.  Ye.  44 
opens  with  an  allusion  which  shows,  that  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the 
news  of  the  revolts  in  Armenia  and  Persia,  which  must  have  reached 
Epiphanes  in  B.C.  166  or  165.  Hence  the  few  preceding  verses  should 
in  due  chronological  order  relate  to  evente  in  b.g.  167-166.  Now  this 
was  the  time,  when  the  Jewish  troubles  were  at  their  height.  And 
the  authors  of  the  history  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  their 
thoughts  so  full  of  them  (as,  indeed,  the  length  at  which  they  dwell 
on  them  shows,  that  they  had),  as  to  have  spared  no  words  for  Epi- 
phanes's  expeditions  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  Edom  and  Ethiopia. 
Thus,  in  this  as  in  some  other  instences,  our  inability  to  show  how 
some  details  were  fulfilled  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  our 
want  of  full  information  as  to  the  history.  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  absence  of  Epiphanes  from  Judea,  and  the  success  of 
Judas  are  alone  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  former  must  have  been 
engaged  elsewhere  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces ;  for  the  Jews  could 
not  possibly  have  withstood  the  whole  power  of  Syria,  if  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
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05  TfiS  N17MBEB8  IN  THE  SETIEIIAL  TISIONS. 

The  period-defining  numbers  which  occur  are  as  follows.  1.  *  3^ 
times'  (7;  25),  meaning  3^  mystical  years.  The  number  of  days  in- 
tended will  depend  on  what  year  is  supposed  to  be  meant.  1240, 
1242,  1274,  or  1278  days  may  hare  been  had  in  view;  but,  more 
probably  (following  the  general  rule  of  mystical  commutation),  1260 
days.  Yet  Josephus  (Ant  X.  xL  7)  assigns  '  1296  days,'  and  also  ^  3 
years'  (which  may  mean  either  1080  or  1095  days),  and  in  three 
other  places  '  3^  years,'  to  the  oppression  by  the  little  horn.  2. '  2300 
evening-mornings'  (8 ;  14).  3.  *  70  hebdomads,'  divided  into  *  7  +  62 
+  1 '  (9 ;  24-27).  4.  *  21  +  3  +  21  +  1290'  (=1335  :  C.  10 ;  3,  4, 13: 
12;  11).     5.  *3i  times' (12;  7).     &.  '1335  days' (12;  12). 

That  all  these  are  mystical  numbers  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
fact  has  been  sufficiently  established  in  Falnwni;  but  I  will  add  here 
a  few  illustrations  in  respect  of  some  of  the  numbers.  1.  The  differ- 
ence between  2300  and  1260  is  1040,  which  is  in  years  the  most  exact 
luni-solar  cycle  possible.  2.  1260  years  contains  four  of  the  exact 
cycles  of  315  years.  3.  Hence,  2300  years  ie  a  cycle  =  1040  +  (4  x 
315).  4.  1290  years  is  also  a  cycle.  5.  1335  years  wants  only  '  the 
perfecting  monad'  to  make  one.  The  foregoing  facts  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  probable  origin  of  these  numbers  as  mystical  numbers. 
Many  illustrations  of  the  use  of  these  numbers  as  mystical  measures 
may  be  found  in  Browne's  Ordo  SaBdorum,  p.  424,  ss. 

If,  then,  all  the  numbers  that  occur  in  these  Visions  have  a  mys- 
tical character,  they  cannot  all  have  also  a  strictly  historical  charac- 
ter ;  for  the  events  of  history  do  not  fall  out  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain selected  numbers^  Artifices  or  adjustments  of  some  kind  or 
other  must,  therefore,  be  used  to  make  the  two  agree.  And,  knowing 
(as  we  do)  scarcely  anything  of  the  mystical  mode  of  computing,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected^  that  we  should  be  able  to  determine  the  several 
periods  with  certainty  or  accuracy :  more  especially  as  we  have  but 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  abd  are  furnished  only  with 
a  few  dates.  Nevertheless,  the  periods  may  be  marked  out  with  as 
much  precision  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  as  I  shall  presently 
show.  I  would  only  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  that  any  scheme  must 
nece89ar%ltf  be  to  a  certain  extent  only  approximative  and  conjectural. 

I  have  indicated  in  No.  4  of  ^  1  in  this  note,  that  numbers,  which  in 
Dan.  Cs.  10  and  12  precede  the  1335  days  of  G.  12 ;  12,  amount  to  that 
number.  Not  that  the  latter  is  actually  composed  of  the  former 
items ;  for  the  first  three  and  the  last  of  these  items  are  separated  by 
a  long  interval.  But  I  apprehend,  that  the  first  three  items  have  been 
placed  in  the  position  they  occupy  in  reference  to  the  last^  to  iadi- 
cate  mystically,  that  the  number  1335  (as  being  the  sum  of  those 
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which  stand  at  the  heginning  and  the  end  of  the  Yiflion)  is  a  measoie 
of  the  period,  over  which  the  Vision  extends.  And  this  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  to  he  actually  the  case. 

The  era  of  '  the  seyenty  sevens'  prophecy  is  the  third  of  Cyms's 
joint  reign  and  first  of  his  sole  reign  (see  Da.  9 ;  1,  25,  and  cp.  Ezra 
1 ;  1).  Douhtlcss  the  same  epoch  has  heen  taken  for  the  numerical 
computations,  which  measure  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  kingdoms 
in  the  other  prophecies ;  for  all  the  internal  indications  are  in  accord- 
ance with  such  a  view.  The  goal  of  all  is  '  the  cleansing  of  the 
sanctuary,'  and  '  anointing  of  the  Holy  of  holies,'  at  the  termination 
of  the  '  H  times'  (7;  25 :  8 ;  14 :  9 ;  24:  12 ;  7, 11).  But  there  ap- 
pears to  haye  heen  appended,  in  the  way  of  supplement  or  rider,  a 
short  period  extending  to  the  ^'extermination  and  judgment"  of 
''  the  desolator"  (7;  26 :  9 ;  27).  The  reconsecration  of  the  temple 
took  place  "  25th  Caslcu"  (December)  165.  It  was  celebrated  by  an 
eight  days'  festival,  which  would  end  3rd  Tebeth.  But  the  full  resto* 
ration  was  eiSected  only,  when  they  had  '^  bnilded  up  the  M.  Sion  with 
high  walls,  &c."  (1  Mac.  4 ;  52  ss.).  For  this  re-edification  seven 
times  seven  days  (ending  23rd  Shebat^  February  164)  may  most  pro- 
bably have  been  allowed,  and  the  termination  thereof  may  have  been 
reckoneil  to  coincidence  with  the  time  of  Epiphanes's  death ;  for  it 
took  place  early  in  b.c.  164.  The  exact  era  of  the  prophecies  appears, 
from  what  is  said  in  C.  10;  1-4,  to  have  been  the  first  of  Nisan. 
Now,  from  Ist  Nisan,  536,  to  23rd  Shebat,  164,  there  would  be 
135,800  days,  which  is  equivalent  to  133,500  +  2300  days;  that  is,  if 
we  set  apart  tlie  2300  days,  which  are  assigned  in  G.  8 ;  14  as  the 
duration  of  '^tbe  transgression  of  desolation,"  exactly  100  periods 
containing  each  1335  days  will  remain  as  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  the  edict  of  Gyrus  for  the  rebuilding  and  the  first  mandate 
of  Epiphanes  for  the  spoliation. — Here  I  may  take  occasion  to  observe 
further,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  2300  days  is  equally  bisected  at  the 
profanation  on  the  25th  Gasleu,  168,  and  there  were  1150  days  from 
that  event  to  the  victory  of  Judas  Maccabseus  over  Nicanor  on  "  13th 
Adar"  in  161,  there  would  be  also  2300  days  from  the  lowest  depth 
of  depression  to  the  event,  which  was  accounted  the  completion  of 
the  Jews'  deliverance,  insomuch  that  they  appointed  it  to  be  kept  as 
a  festival-day  for  ever  (2  Mac.  xv). — I  have  noticed  the  computation 
of  the  *  seventy  sevens'  in  the  exposition  of  G.  ix.  And  therefore  I 
have  only  occasion  to  mention  here,  that  from  21st  Nisan,  536,  to  3rd 
Tebeth,  165,  there  would  be  135,730  days, — a  number  containing 
seventy  times  seven  periods  of  277  days  each. 

So  much  for  the  numbers  which  measure  the  whole  period  between 
Gyrus's  edict  of  restoration,  and  the  re-edification  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus.   I  will  now  show,  how  the  period  designated  '  the  transgres- 
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fiion  of  desolation'  may  be  laid  out,  so  as  to  exhibit  each  of  the 
periods  mentioned  in  the  several  Visions.  This  will  best  be  done  in 
a  tabular  fonn. 

1.  August   171)  From  the  commencement  of  the  2300  days  ^  ^»y"- 
to  Mar.  168.  J      in    Antiochus's    first    plundering    the 

temple,  selling  the  High  Priesthood, 
and  putting  the  High  Priest  Onias  to  \  907 
death,  till  his  sending  his  collector  of 
tribute  to  plunder,  and  lay  waste  Jeru- 
salem  

2.  To  May  168.    Thence  till  *  the  setting  up  of  strongholds'  ^ 

for  the  reception  of  a  garrison  *  to  lie  v     45 
in  wait  against  the  sanctuary' J 

3.  ToJunel68.    Thence  till  the  Haying  waste  the  sane-} 


tuary'. 


4.  To  Dec.  168.    Thence  till  the  *  sacrificing  on  the  idol- 1    ^  ao 

altar  which  was  on  God's  altar' J 

5.  To  Dec.  165.    Thence  till  the  *  cleansing ' 1092 

6.  „        „        The  festival  of  the  purification 8 

7.  To  Feb.  164.    Thence  till  the  death  of  Hhe  desolator'....        50 

2300 

This  table  gives  the  following  results.  1.  From  *  the  desolator's 
magnifying  himself  to  the  prince  of  the  host,  and  casting  down  the 
sanctuary,'  to  *the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary'  are  *2300  days'  (8 ;  14); 
and  this  period  is  bisected  at  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-altar.  2.  From 
the  second  laying  waste  of  Jerusalem  to  the  cleansing  are  ^  1335  days' 
(12 ;  12).  3.  From  ^  the  defiling  and  laying  waste  of  the  sanctuary 
by  the  garrison  in  the  city  of  David'  to  the  cleansing  are  *  1290  days' 
(12;  11).  4.  From  the  'changing  of  times  and  laws'  (7;  25),  %,e, 
the  proscription  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  *  giving  of  the 
saints  into  his  hand,'  to  the  cleansing,  and  the  delivery  of  the  saints 
out  of  his  hand,  are  '  three  times  and  a  half'  (7 ;  25 :  12 ;  7)  or  '  1260 
days.'  5.  From  '  the  setting  up  of  the  idol-altar'  on  the  altar  of  God 
to  the  cleansing  and  restoration  of  God's  altar  are  Uhree  years'  (2 
Mac.  10 ;  5).    Thus  aU  the  periods  named  are  made  out. 
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The  foregoing  collation  and  interpretation  of  Daniel's  prophecies 
fihould  suffice,  I  think,  to  convince  every  nnbiaased  person  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  statements,  even  without  a  direct  refntation  of  the 
argaments,  by  which  Birks  and  others  of  his  school  labour  to  establish 
the  contrary.  1.  "  The  four  kingdoms,  both  in  the  viaion  of  the 
great  image,  and  of  the  four  beasts,  do"  not  "  denote  the  empires  of 
Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Bome ;"  but  those  of  Babylon,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Greece.  2.  "  There  m"  the  clearest  "  internal  proof  of 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast  and  of  the  he-goat  denoting  the 
same  power,"  or  rather  '  person.'  3.  "  The  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks  is"  not  "  fulfilled  in  weeks  of  years."  4.  "  Daniel's  prophe- 
cies are  continuous,  and  begin  with  some  chief  event  near  to  the  date, 
when  they  were  given:"  and  hence  it  follows,  that  there  cannot  be 
wide  gaps  in  the  prophecies,  and  that,  as  the  prophecy  in  G.  ix  was 
given  in  "  the  first  year  of  Darius"  [=b.c.  538],  the  seventy  weeks, 
even  if  legitimately  to  be  interpreted  as  '^  weeks  of  years,"  would  not 
extend  to  **  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,"  nor  yet  to  the  advent  or  the  minis- 
try of  our  Lord.  5.  "  The  exposition  of  kirtge  as  ruling  dynasUea 
va**  not  "confirmed  either  by  reason  or  Scripture  usage."  [Gontmst 
the  maxims  in  Birks's  Fow  prophetic  Empires^  p.  11  ss.]  6.  The 
fifth  kingdom  of  Dan.  ii.  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  Roman 
power.  7.  Consequently,  the  fourth  division  of  the  image,  and  the 
fourth  beast,  are  not  identical  with  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
does  represent  the  Boman  power.  8.  The  crisis  of  Daniel's  last  £our 
prophecies  is  one  and  the  same  (as  the  correspondencies  between  the 
mystical  statements  in  each  clearly  show) ;  acd  in  it  the  profanation 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  symbolized. — The  clearness  of  the  sym- 
bolizatiou  of  the  history  of  Antiochus  leaves  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubt  on  the  latter  point ;  and  hence  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the 
fourth  divisions  of  the  symbols  in  the  first  two  YiBions  to  the  Grecian 
kingdom.  The  first  divisions  are  allowed  by  all  to  symboliEe  the 
Babylonian  kingdom.  Consequently,  we  are  constrained  to  find  two 
kingdoms  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Grecian.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  supposing  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  kingdom 
of  Darius  ike  Mede  and  that  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  It  may  «erve  to 
remove  any  difficulty,  that  may  be  felt  in  adopting  this  view,  to  con- 
sider, that  the  emblematic  signification  of  the  number  ybur,  as  denoting 
universality,  has  in  all  probability  given  rise  to  the  assignation  of 
the  number  of  kingdoms ;  and  to  carry  it  out  a  distinction  has  been 
drawn  in  a  case,  where  there  was  room  for  entertaining  a  doubt, 
whether  one  or  two  kingdoms  should  be  reckoned.  The  prophecies 
exactly  agree  with  this  view,  inasmuch  as  in  two  instances  two  sym- 
bols are  used  to  represent  the  Medo-Persian  and  the  Persian  king- 
doms, but  in  a  third  instance  only  one  symbol :  thus  showing,  that 
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there  was  a  unity  hetween  these  kingdoms,  such  as  did  not  exist  be- 
tween tlie  others,  but  at  the  same  time  not  a  complete  identity.  It 
has  doubtless  been  this  peculiarity,  in  conjunction  with  the  natural 
pnq>«iBity  to  make  the  prophecies  apply  to  times  current  and  future, 
that  has  led  to  the  general  misapplication  of  the  symbols. 


THE  PRELUDS-PBOPER. 

YIII ;  2«  524.  And  I  hdheld  ike  «€ven  angels  who  stood  before  God. 
The  article  is  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  descriptive  clause 
which  fdlowB,  and  does  not  imply  any  previous  mention  of  these 
angels,  as  Stuart's  argument  on  C.  1 ;  4  (see  on  17)  to  identify  these 
ofngeU  with  the  spvrits  there  mentioned,  aims  to  make  it  appear.  I 
agree  with  him,  that  '^  the  seven  angels"  designates  '  the  weU-hnown 
seven  aagels.'  But,  that  it  does  so  is  alone  sufficient  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  supposing  a  reference  to  any  previous  mention  of  them. 
The  presence-angels,  who  are  so  often  mentioned  in  coaeval  works  as 
holding  the  place  of  honour  nearest  the  throne,  are  here  made  the 
prototypes  of  the  symbols  in  order  to  denote,  that  the  occurrences 
about  to  be  effected  by  such  agents  must  be  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Cp.  Lu.  1 ;  19 :  Test.  XII.  Patriar.  ("  the  glorious  angels  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lord") :  Tob.  12 ;  16  ("  I  am  one  of  the  seven 
angels  who  enter  into  the  presence,"  &c.) :  En.  20  (where  the  names 
of  the  seven  '  watchers'  or  presence-angels  are  given).  Hence,  Milton 
writes  in  Par.  Lostj  Bk.  3 ;  1.  648, 

"  Th'  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 
"Who,  in  God*8  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne. 
Stand  ready  at  command,  and  are  his  eyes 
That  run  through  all  the  heavens,  or  down  to  th'  earth. 
Bear  his  swift  errands  over  moist  and  dry, 
O'er  sea  ajid  land." 

These  angels,  in  the  aggregate  as  a  heptad,  are  specially  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  have  shown  on  No.  17.  Hence,  by  them 
Christ  is  represented  as  acting  by  his  Spirit ;  and  this  because  the 
missions  they  have  to  execute  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  introduction  and  defence  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  "  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit." — Who  stood  or  are  wont  to  stand.  These  angels  are  to 
be  conceived  of  as  having  been  occupying  their  accustomed  place 
(watching  and  waiting  to  do  the  vrill  of  the  Lord :  see  on  452) ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  half-hour's  silence  they  approach  the  throne  to  re- 
ceive their  mission,  and  so  the  seer's  attention  is  specially  directed 
to  them. 

525.  And  to  ihem  were  seven  trumpets  given.  A  trumpet  is  an  em- 
blem, says  Wemyss,  of  '^  a  denunciation  of  judgments,  and  a  warning 
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of  the  imminent  approach  of  them,  as  in  Je.  4 ;  19-21 :  42 ;  14 :  51 ; 
27 :  Am.  3  ;  6  :  Zep.  1 ;  16  :"  Joel  2 ;  1.  Hence,  a  heptad  of  trum- 
pets is  emblematical  of  a  finality  or  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  judgments. — 
The  precedent  is  in  the  encompassing  of  Jericho  by  seven  priests  with 
seven  trumpets  for  seven  days  (Jo.  6 ;  4).  Just  as  then  on  the  seventh 
day  they  compassed  the  city  seven  times,  so  here  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  seventh  trumpet  contains  seven  lines  of  judgment,  which  result  in 
the  destruction  of  great  Babylon  and  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of 
the  saints. — ^That  the  angels  did  not  come  forward  having  the  trum- 
pets, but  these  were  given  to  them,  appears  to  denote,  that  their  com- 
mission was  to  be  reckoned  to  date  from  the  epoch,  at  which  the 
Vision  has  now  arrived.    This  I  consider  to  be  B.C.  70. 

An  obvious  inquiry  here  would  seem  to  be  (though  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  it  made  by  any  expositor) ;  Why  have  these  seven 
angels  been  thus  brought  on  the  scene  to  receive  a  mission,  and  then 
made  to  stand  aside  as  it  were,  and  wait  while  another  angel  is  intro- 
duced as  making  intercession,  they  not  being  allowed  even  to  prepare 
themselves  previously  to  sound  ?  An  answer  may  be  found  in  the" 
circumstance,  that  the  ordinary  office  of  the  seven  was  to  intercede  for 
men,  to  execute  missions  of  mercy  towards  them.  But  they  were  now 
to  lay  aside  this  office,  and  to  assume  that  of  ministers  of  judgments. 
And  hence  it  was  fitting,  that  they,  who  had  long  been  messengers  of 
mercy,  should  now  be  summoned  to  stand  as  witnesses  of  the  accept- 
ance of  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  issuing  of  the  Divine  decree 
in  consequence.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  virtual  giving  to 
them  of  their  commission ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  indication  of  its  objects. 
That  the  ordinary  office  of  the  presence-angels  was  to  act  as  inter- 
cessors may  be  learnt  from  many  passages  collected  by  Stuart  (Exc. 
1 ;  6)  from  *  cotemporary  Christian  writings,' — Enoch,  Test,  XII  Pat,, 
and  Tobit.  And  that  ministers  of  mercy  should  be  converted  into 
ministers  of  judgments  gives  great  force  to  the  symbolization. — ^An- 
other object  in  the  arrangement  may  have  been  this, — to  signify,  that 
the  making  an  end  of  intercession,  as  symbolized  in  this  prelude,  had 
reference  to  those,  who  would  be  the  subjects  of  the  action  of  theso 
angels. 

YIII ;  3.  526.  And  another  angel  came.  The  act  which  he  performB 
shows,  that  this  angel  must  specially  represent  the  Mediator  Jesus. 

527.  And  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  altar.  Because  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  are  represented  in  the  fifth  seal  as  crying  from  ^  underneath 
the  altar,'  therefore  the  angel  here  takes  his  stand  upon  it,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  apply  to  their  cries  as  they  ascend, 
the  incense  that  will  render  them  acceptable.  True,  neither  the  altar 
nor  the  saints  are  the  same.  For  the  altar  here  is  that  of  burnt- 
offering  in  the  heaven,  but  there  the  corresponding  one  on  the  earth. 
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And  here  (this  heing  a  preludial  syllabus  of  the  seventh  seal)  the  re- 
ference is  prospective  to  the  saints  of  that  seal,  hut  there  it  is  retro- 
spective to  those  who  had  lived  under  the  fifth  seal.  This,  however, 
makes  no  material  difference ;  since  a  parallelism  is  doubtless  to  be 
understood  in  this,  as  in  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  two 
destructions  of  Jerusalem.  And  as  in  the  fonner  case,  the  presence 
on  the  altar  of  the  interceding  angel,  without  whose  mediation  no 
prayers  could  be  accepted,  must  necessarily  be  assumed ;  so  in  the 
latter  cries  from  souls  under  the  altar  must  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
indeed  martyrs  and  their  imprecatory  cries  are  implied  throughout  the 
seventh  trumpet  of  this  seal ;  see  C.  11 ;  7-10,  18  :  12 ;  11,  13-17 : 
13;7,15:14;13:15;  2:16;  6:17;6:18;20,24:19;  20:20;4.— 
A  precedent  for  this  symbolization  may  be  found  in  Am.  9  ;  1 ;  *  I  saw 
the  Lord  standing  upon  the  altar,  and  he  said ;  Smite  the  lintel  .... 
and  I  will  slay  the  last  of  them  with  the  sword,'  &<i,    Cp.  Eze.  9. 

528.  Having  a  golden  censer :  in  order  that  in  it  he  might  collect 
the  saints*  prayers  as  they  ascended  to  heaven. — ^Why  Xi^avuros,  Which 
means  liieTAlLy  frankincense,  and  not  Xi)3aKb>rpts,  afrankincense-humery 
or  rather  ^fiwnfpioyf  a  censer,  has  been  used,  I  cannot  conjecture. — 
There  are  many  allusions  in  the  symbolization  before  us  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Jewish  temple.  In  particular,  the  service  of  the  great 
day  of  atonement  seems  to  be  had  in  view  here.  "  On  other  days," 
says  Sir  I.  Newton,  "  it  was  the  custom  of  the  priest  to  take  fire  from 
the  great  altar  in  a  silver  censer ;  but  on  the  day  of  expiation  the 
high-priest  took  the  fire  from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer ;  and 
when  he  was  come  down  from  the  great  altar,  he  took  incense  from 
one  of  the  priests  who  brought  it  to  him,  and  went  with  it  to  the 
golden  altar;  and  while  he  offered  the  incense  the  people  prayed 
without  in  silence." — ^But,  I  apprehend,  these  allusions  to  the  temple- 
services  have  led  to  much  misconstruction  of  this  passage.  Because 
the  symbols  have  been  derived  thence,  some  have  sought  as  far  as 
possible  to  assimilate  the  entire  symbolization  with  the  temple-ser- 
vice :  whereas  the  two  differ  widely.  The  silence  here  has  its  own 
definite  duration,  independent  of  the  offering  of  incense ;  and,  more- 
over, precedes  the  offering.  Most  of  the  details  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. And  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  the  temple-service  consisted 
in  making  atonement  and  intercession  for  sin,,  this  symbolization 
would  more  correctly  be  described,  as  representing  the  making  an  end 
of  expiation  and  mediation.  We  shall,  nevertheless,  do  well  to  com- 
pare carefully  Lev.  18,  esp.  w.  12,  13 ;  "  Aaron  shall  take  a  censer 
full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before  the  Lord,  and  his 
hands  full  of  sweet  incense  beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within  the  veil : 
and  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon  the  fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the 
cloud  of  the  incense  may  cover  the  mercyseat  that  is  upon  the  testi- 
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mony,  that  he  die  not." — ^We  may  note  by  the  way,  that  the  allusions 
to  the  temple-serviceB  imply,  that  the  temple  was  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  writing ;  for  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  symbolizations  would 
have  been  derived  from  it,  if  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 

629.  And  there  were  given  to  him  many  incenses.  The  angel's 
coming  with  his  censer  unfilled,  and  then  many  kinds  of  incense  being 
given  to  hvin  may  be  designed  to  signify,  that  all  atonement  and  me- 
diation must  proceed  from  the  Mediator ;  since  they  would  be  ineffi- 
cacious in  any  other  hands  than  his. — Much  incense  conveys  only  the 
idea  of  quantity ;  whereas,  I  believe,  the  Greek  expression  is  meant 
to  express  also,  and  primarily,  a  variety  in  the  kinds  of  incense,  so  as 
to  give  the  largest  conception  possible,  both  in  respect  of  quantity 
and  quality  (cp.  Ex.  30 ;  34,  35).  To  express  the  same  with  literality 
I  have  ventured  to  coin  a  plural. — In  C.  5 ;  8  (see  on  360)  the  '  golden 
howls  filled  with  incenses'  are  said  to  represent  the  prayers  of  the 
saints.  From  the  two  places  it  is  evident,  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  incense  represents  that  which  makes  the  prayers  acceptable,  vta., 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  Mediator.  Cp.  Gre.  8 :  21 ;  Ps. 
141 ;  2  :  Lu.  1 ;  10.  The  priest  offered  the  incense  within  the  temple, 
while  the  people  were  offering  their  prayers  without. 

630.  That  he  should  give  [or  apply  them]  to  the  prayers  of  all  the 
saints.  The  direct  complement  of  the  verb  is  elsewhere  also  occar 
sionally  omitted,  as  in  C.  1 ;  11 :  2;  4,  7,  17:  3 ;  8  :  8 ;  6  :  11;  3  :  14; 
19  :  18  ;  21. — Some  render  vnth  the  prayers  :  some  for,  i.e.,  on  behalf 
of  01  in  aid  of  The  latter  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  grammatically 
admissible  :  and  still  less  so  is  the  de  {=^of)  which  the  Khenish  ver- 
sion uses.  Not  one  of  these  exhibits  the  primary  idea,  which  the 
most  literal  (as  given  above)  does ;  though  the  first  two  are  implied 
in  the  literal  rendering. — With  regard  to  the  question.  Who  are  the 
saints  intended  ?  I  have  already  remarked,  that,  if  this  be  the  pre- 
lude to  the  seventh  seal,  they  must  be  the  martyre  and  confessors, 
whom  we  subsequently  find  so  frequently  spoken  of  under  that  seal. 
The  use  of  the  article  tends  to  confirm  this  view  by  showing,  that  a 
particular  class  or  company  of  saints  is  had  in  view. — ^And  as  to  the 
particular  character  of  their  prayers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they 
would  be  supplications  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  to  'judge,' 
and  as  similar  to  those  we  have  met  with  in  the  parallel  case  under 
the  fifth  seal,  as  the  difference  between  the  two  religions  would  permit ; 
and  indeed  what  follows  necessarily  implies,  that  they  were  such. — 
If,  then,  such  were  the  petitioners  (viz.,  as  we  shall  see.  Christians, 
whether  converts  from  Judaism  or  from  heathenism),  and  such  their 
petitions,  the  subjects  of  the  coming  judgments  must  be  the  Boman 
beast  and  his  coadjutors,  whether  Jewish  or  heathen. 

631-2.  Upon  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  the  throne.     The  angel 
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should  he  coDceived  of  as  first  standing  upon  the  hrazen  altar  of 
sacrifice,  and  there  receiving  in  his  golden  censer  the  prayers  of  the 
martyred  saints,  as  they  rise  from  heneath  that  altar :  then,  as  enter- 
ing into  the  heavenly  temple,  where  he  places  them  upon  the  golden 
altar  of  incense,  which  is  before  the  mercyseat  of  God's  throne,  and 
applies  to  them  the  perfuming  incense,  which  is  derived  from  the 
blood  of  the  lamb,  and  with  which  they  are  supposed  to  ascend  before 
the  throne.  Thus  is  symbolized,  that  these  prayers  of  the  saints 
will  be  made  to  enter  with  acceptance  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth. 

VIII ;  4.  533-6.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incenses  given  [or  applied]  to 
the  prayers  of  the  saints  went  up  before  Ood  out  of  the  angeVs  hand  [with 
acceptance].  This  statement,  clearly  shows,  that  it  is  the  perfumes  of 
the  incense  (that  is,  the  acceptableness  of  the  Mediator's  merits),  that 
causes  the  prayers  to  be  accepted.  The  statement  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  the  completeness  of  the  symbolization ;  and  hence  we  may 
infer,  that  it  was  added  to  affirm  with  strong  emphasis  the  assurance 
of  acceptance. — ^We  might  have  expected,  that  the  odoriferous  smoke 
would  have  been  said  to  go  up  from  the  altar.  But  doubtless  the  object 
in  representing  it  as  proceeding  from  the  angel's  hand,  while  in  the 
act  of  casting  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals,  has  been  to  keep 
strongly  before  the  mind  the  fact,  that  all  the  acceptableness  of  the 
prayers  is  due  to  their  coming  from  the  hand  of  the  mediating  '  angel 
of  the  covenant.* 

VIII ;  6.  537-9.  And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled  it  from  ihe 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  [it]  into  ihe  earth.  The  angel,  having  emptied 
his  censer  on  the  altar  of  incense,  returned  to  the  altar  of  burnt- 
sacrifices,  and  there  refilled  it  with  live  coals,  and  then  cast  censer 
and  all  down  upon  the  symbolic  earth.  This  I  take  to  be  the  mode 
of  proceeding  intended,  though  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  two 
points.  1.  It  may  be  thought,  that  the  altar  of  incense  is  the  one 
that  is  meant.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  If  it  had,  the  epithet  golden  would  unquestionably  have 
been  inserted  here,  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  Coals  from  the  altar  of 
atonement  would  best  accord  with  the  general  purport  of  the  symboli- 
zation. Congruity  also  requires,  that  the  coals  with  which,  and  the 
altar  on  which  the  souls  had  been  sacrificed  should  be  made  use  of 
for  the  present  purpose.  And,  still  more  conclusively,  there  would 
be  no  coals  on  the  altar  of  incense,  but  such  as  had  just  been  placed 
there  by  the  angel.  2.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  only  the  contents 
of  the  censer,  and  not  the  censer  itself,  were  thrown.  But  the  natural 
grammatical  construction  is  in  favour  of  the  other  view :  and,  unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  throwing  away  of  the  censer  was  meant 
to  be  the  chief  feature  in  the  symbolization.     The  casting  from  it  of 
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the  fiery  coals  would  denote  only  the  decreeing  of  vengeance  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  throwing  of  the  censer  itself  would 
further  signify,  that  atonement  and  intercession  were  now  become 
impossible. — If,  now,  I  have  correctly  described  the  symbolization,  its 
meaning  will  be  sufficiently  obvious.  It  represents  the  issuing  of  a 
decree  from  the  throne  of  God  for  retribution  to  come  upon  the  ene* 
mies  and  persecutors  of  his  people ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  decree 
is  made  unconditional  and  unchangeable.  The  subjects  of  it  will  be 
the  occupants  of  Judea,  if  the  term  earth  be  taken  symbolically ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  it  here  stands  contrasted  by  implication  with  the  heaven^ 
and  not  with  the  sea,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  is  used 
in  this  place  literally ;  and  in  this  case  it  will  denote  the  inhabitants 
of  what  was  then  commonly  accounted  to  be  coextensive  with  the 
world,  that  is,  the  Boman  empire,  which  would  include  in  it  Judea. 
Bat,  indeed,  the  term  may  be  taken  symbolically,  and  still  have  the 
same  signification  in  consequence  of  its  standing  contrasted  with  the 
heaven,  and  not  with  the  sea.  For,  in  such  a  contrast,  the  heaven  may 
properly  denote  Christians  and  Christianity,  and  tlhe  earth  the  adver- 
saries of  these,  Jewish  and  heathen.  On  either  construction  we  may 
suppose,  that  Judea  has  been  had  prominently  in  view.  C.  14 ;  19, 
where  (as  I  shall  show)  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity  is  sym- 
bolized, tends  to  confirm  this.  There  an  angel  *  from  the  temple  in 
the  heaven'  (who  has  for  a  companion  one  *  from  the  altar')  is,  in  like 
manner  as  here,  represented  as  casting  his  sickle  unto  the  earth,  and 
then,  having  reaped  the  vine  of  the  earth,  casting  [it]  into  the  wine- 
press of  the  wrath  of  God.  The  detailed  symbolizations  of  the  seal, 
too,  generally  accord  with  this  view.  In  them  will  be  found  expanded 
and  reiterated  representations  of  the  issuing  of  such  an  irrevocable 
decree,  as  we  have  found  to  be  summarily  announced  here. — ^The  pro- 
totype of  this  scene  may  be  found  in  Eze.  10 ;  2  ss.,  where  the  symbol 
has  reference  to  the  first,  as  this  has  (inclusively)  to  the  second  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  An  illustration  of  it,  too,  may  be  seen  in 
CsBsar's  conduct,  when  the  head  of  Pompey  was  brought  to  him.  "  He 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  with  the  most  costly  perfumes,  and  placed  the 
ashes  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  the  avenger  of  inhuman 
deeds."  Similarly  here,  the  coals,  wherewith  the  saints  had  been 
offered  in  sacrifice  as  it  were,  are  burnt  with  perfumes,  and  cast  on 
the  territory  of  those  who  had  sacrificed  them,  in  token  that  ven- 
geance was  about  to  be  taken  on  the  latter.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as 
the  symbolization  has  reference  to  the  events  which  arose  out  of 
Chilst's  preaching,  an  illustration  of  it  metaphorically,  and  a  key  to 
it  in  a  secondary  and  religious  sense  may  be  found  in  those  words 
of  our  Lord,  recorded  in  Mt.  10;  34  and  Lu.  12;  49  ss.;  "  I  am 
ccMue  to  cast  fire  into  the  earth.  .  .  •  Think  not,  that  I  am  come 
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to  cast  peace  on  the  earth.     I  am  come  to  cast  not  peace,  but  a 
sword." 

540.  Ajid  there  came  thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  an 
earthquake.  These  terms,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere  (on  431,  and 
Guide,  151,  198),  compose  a  formula  of  gatastkophx  ;  and  the  four- 
fold character  here  denotes  the  universality  of  the  catastrophe  in  re- 
spect of  the  thing  affected.  We  have  seen,  that  the  earthquake  in 
C.  6;  12  symbolized  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  so  here 
this  announces  briefly  and  as  from  a  distance  that,  which  the  earth- 
quake in  the  preludial  syllabus  of  the  seventh  trumpet  (11 ;  19)  sym- 
bolizes as  near,  and  which  that  in  the  seventh  vial  of  the  seventh 
trumpet  of  this  seventh,  seal  (16;  18)  represents  as  arrived  at  the 
epoch  of  accomplishment,  namely,  the  second  destruction  of  "the 
great  city"  Jerusalem,  and  also  the  overthrow  of  all  other  hostile 
powers,  to  wit,  "the  cities  of  the  nations,"  and  "great  Babylon." 
And  in  like  manner  we  find  the  thunderclaps  announcing  the  coming 
judgment  as  "proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God"  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  this  Mystery  (4 ;  5), — in  this  syllabus  of  the  seventh  seal, — 
in  the  announcement  of  the  end  at  the  Christian  era  (10 ;  3), — in  the 
syllabus  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  in  the  last  vial.  As  a  whole, 
this  formula  pre-intimates  that,  which  is  symbolized  at  large  in  Cs. 
8-19  as  being  accomplished  by  progressive  stages,  namely,  the  com- 
plete and  universal  overthrow  of  the  antagonistic  Jewish  and  heathen 
powers. — ^As  it  appears  to  be  meant,  that  the  thunders,  d:c,  came  forth 
in  consequence  of  the  censer  being  cast  on  the  earth,  it  will  hence  be 
signified,  that  they  represent  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  decree  for 
judgment  to  take  effect. 

In  composing  this  preludial  scene  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
author  had  before  his  mind's  eye  Ps.  18 ;  8,  12,  13,  14 ;  *  The  earth 
trembled  and  quaked.  There  went  a  smoke  out  in  His  presence ;  and 
a  consuming  fire  out  of  His  mouth,  so  that  coals  were  kindled  at  it. 
At  the  brightness  of  His  presence  his  clouds  removed  hailstones  and 
coals  of  fire.  The  Lord  thundered  out  of  heaven,  and  the  Highest  gave 
his  voice,  hailstones,  and  coals  of  fire.  He  cast  forth  lightnings,  and 
consumed  them.'  We'  may  also  compare  De.  32  ;  24  :  Ps.  120 ;  4 : 
140  ;  10  ("  let  burning  coals  fall  on  them")  :  Pr.  25  ;  21-22  ("thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  :"  quoted  in  Eo.  12 ;  20  in  con- 
nexion with,  "  "Vengeance  is  mine.  I  will  repay ;  saith  the  Lord.") : 
Hab.  3 ;  5  ("  Burning  coals  went  forth  at  His  feet"). 

As  a  whole,  it  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  clear,  that  this  prelude*  repre- 
sents, that  the  grand  subject  of  the  seventh  seal  (that,  to  which  all  the 
symbolizations  of  the  seal  relate,  either  as  introductory  thereto,  or  as 
descriptive  thereof)  is  a  persecution  of  God's  saints  similar  to  that 
depicted  under  the  fifth  seal.     After  intimating,  that  the  Antiochian 
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persecution,  with  the  eventB  of  the  fourth  kingdom  which  led  to  it, 
will  he  passed  over  in  '^silence/'  the  prelude  signifies,  that  'the 
saints, — the  ^  brethren  and  fellowservants'  of  the  true  Israelites  of  old, 
will  cry  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  come  to 
help  them.'  Closing  His  ears  against  all  intercession,  he  will  take 
summary  vengeance  on  their  adYersaries* — The  moral  is,  that  those 
saints  should  ^  be  strong  and  of  good  courage,'  and  '  endure  to  the 
end.' 

As  a  few  specimens  of  the  endless  variety  of  expositions  of  the 
seventh  seal  I  subjoin  the  following* — ^The  saints'  rest  [Anselm]. 
From  Malachi  to  Christ  [Joachim].  Christ's  first  advent  [Berengaud]. 
Period  from  jlj>.  1431  to  the  judgment  [Bibliander].  A  type  of  the 
ages  to  follow  [Brightman].  Subjection  to  Julian  [Sir  I.  Newton]. 
The  Sabbath  of  rest  [Lee].  The  millennial  state  [Yitringa].  Christ's 
second  advent  [Burgh]. — The  half  hour*8  silence.  The  beginning  of 
eternal  rest  [Yictorinus].  Corresponds  to  Daniel's  45  days  [Bede]. 
The  Sabbath  [Joachim].  A  time  of  respite  before  the  end  [Aquinas]. 
The  peace  under  Augustus  [Berengaud].  A  pause  in  the  Vision  [An- 
selm]. The  millennium  [Bale  and  Yitringa].  The  peace  procured 
by  Constantino  [Brightman].  An  interval  of  rest  to  the  seer  [Parens]. 
A.D.  380  to  395  [Sir  I.  Newton].  A  respite  granted  to  Agrippa's 
entreaties  [Wetstein].  A  pause  between  the  visions  for  solemnity 
[Bp.  Newton].  Peace  of  the  Church  [Croly].  A  silence  for  hearing 
the  prayers  which  follow  [Burgh].  A  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Theodosius  [Elliott]. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  heptad  of  the  seals,  I  would  beg 
the  reader  to  pause,  and  give  due  weight  to  the  following  considerations. 
1.  The  ages,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  being  those  which  the  seven 
seals  were  designed  to  represent,  have  not  been  arbitrarily  selected  by 
me  (after  the  manner  of  expositors  in  general),  but  are  those  into 
which  writers  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  all  subsequent  ages,  have 
divided  the  history  of  the  chosen  people ;  and  to  which,  moreover, 
symbolical  works  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Apocalypse  and  of  con- 
temporaneous date  have  been  shown  to  relate.  2.  Despite  this,  inde- 
pendent assignation  of  the  seal-symbolizations,  no  dilQiculty  whatever 
has  been  experienced  in  making  the  symbolizations,  and  the  history 
of  the  several  ages,  accord  with  one  another.  No  occasion  has  arisen 
for  forcing ;  nor  do  I  think,  that  it  can  be  said,  that  there  is  in  any 
instance  anything  strained,  unnatural,  or  improbable.  3.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that,  if  not  all,  yet  at  any  rate 
most  of  the  coincidences  are  striking,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  exposition.  In  particular,  I  may  instance  the  reference  of  the 
symbolization  in  the  second  seal  of  the  destruction  of  life,  and  the 
introduction  of  war,  to  the  Deluge  and  the  first  recorded  war : — of  the 
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symbolization  in  the  third  seal  of  bondage  and  famine  to  the  bondage 
in  Egypt,  and  to  the  famine  which  drove  the  Israelites  thither  : — of 
the  symbolization  in  the  fifth  seal  of  martyrs  for  God's  truth  to  the 
Israelites  of  old,  who  fir^  suffered  for  the  truth's  sake  :--of  the  sym- 
bolization in  the  sizth  seal  of  a  universal  political  catastrophe  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  polity  by  the  Babylonians : — 
and,  perhaps  I  may  also  specially  mention  (by  reason  of  the  parallel- 
ism that  is  made),  the  intimation  we  have  found  in  the  prelude  to  the 
seventh  seal  of  a  corresponding  persecution  and  catastrophe  in  that 
seal,  which  can  be  none  other  than  those  under  the  Roman  kingdom. 
— ^If  due  weight  be  given  to  these  considerations ;  and  if  on  the  one 
hand  it  be  considered,  whether  on  the  whole  a  more  probable  exposi- 
tion of  the  seals  has  ever  been  given,  and  on  the  other,  whether,  sup- 
posing the  events  had  in  view  to  have  been  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, any  better  symbolization  of  them  could  be  devised,  I  cannot 
but  anticipate,  that  the  reader's  verdict  will  be  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
pretation I  have  given. 

Synoptical  interpretation  of  the  heptad  of  the  seals  toith  an  included 
epiloffue.  1.  Under  the  first  seal  Christ,  in  his  capacity  of  Mediator 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  is  represented  as  going  forth,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  age,  ^  conquering'  (which  he  did  by  the  curse  inflicted 
on  the  old  serpent),  and  '  in  order  that  he  might  conquer'  at  the 
end  (which  he  did  by  '  bringing  in  the  flood  upon  the  world  of  the 
ungodly,*  '  whereby  the  world  that  then  was  perished').  This  sym- 
bolization is  designed  to  be  a  type  or  representation  in  miniature  of 
the  Mediator's  triumphant  course  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  ages.  By  the  bow  Christ  is  symbolized  as  being  possessed  of  all 
power  from  the  first ;  and  by  a  crown  being  given  to  the  rider,  that 
he  is  about  to  prove  a  conqueror.  This  age  is  characterized  as  one  of 
purity,  comparatively  speaking.  2.  Under  the  second  seal  the  Me- 
diator is  represented  as  coming  to  take  away  the  peace,  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  on  earth,  and  to  send  contention  and  the  sword  of 
strife.  The  source  of  this  abreption  of  peace  lay  in  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord, which  were  sown  in  the  confounding  of  tongues  and  the  disper- 
sion of  nations ;  and  the  first  overt  act  resulting  therefrom  was  in  the 
earliest  recorded  warfare,  namely,  that  of  the  '  four  kings  with  five  in 
the  vale  of  Siddim.'  This  age  is  characterized  as  being  one  of  great 
destruction  of  life ;  and,  as  it  commenced  with  the  deluge,  no  other 
could  equally  well  answer  to  such  a  description.  3.  The  salient 
features  of  the  third  seal  are  famine  and  bondage.  An  age  of  wide- 
spread calamity  is  indicated.  Descending  to  details,  three  degrees  or 
stages  of  progress  seem  to  be  denoted  : — famine,  competence,  plenty. 
The  history  of  the  period  between  the  Call  and  the  Exode  fully  accords 
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herewith.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  accounts  of  scarcities  and 
bondages;  but  in  particular  it  contains  the  narratives  of  the  most 
extensiye  famine,  and  the  most  celebrated  bondage,  that  are  on  record. 
'  The  famine,  that  was  over  all  the  earth,'  was  the  means  in  the  hand 
of  Providence  of  bringing  the  chosen  race  into  the  enjoyment  of  a 
competence,  which  led  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity ;  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  *  hard  bondage.'  4.  Under  the  fourth  seal  a  state  of 
calamity,  disorganization,  and  devastation  in  the  portion  of  the  holy 
land  occupied  by  the  chosen  race  is  symbolized.  And  therewith  the 
history  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  between  the  Exode  and  the 
building  of  the  first  Temple  fully  accords.  6.  The  symbolization 
of  thefifih  seal  is  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  martyrs 
are  represented,  though  the  applications  of  the  83rmbolization  have 
been  as  many  and  various  as  in  other  instances.  The  sentiments  put 
in  the  mouths  of  these  martyrs  seem  to  me  to  show  clearly,  that  they 
must  have  lived  under  the  Dispensation,  in  which  retaliation  in  kind 
was  the  law.  And  hence  I  feel  satisfied,  that  those  who  suflfered  for 
the  truth's  sake  at  the  hands  either  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  or  of  the  heathen  invaders  of  Judea,  are  intended.  These 
are  represented  as  being  admitted  into  the  temporary  and  incipient 
state  of  bliss,  with  an  intimation,  that  they  should  be  promoted  to  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness  and  glory,  as  soon  as  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  their  Jewish  and  Gentile  fellow-confessors  under  the  Roman 
beast  should  have  been  made  complete.  6.  In  the  sixth  seal  a  poli- 
tical catastrophe  or  overthrow  is  clearly  symbolized.  The  whole 
framework  of  the  state  is  represented  as  being  convulsed  and  sub- 
verted, as  it  were  by  an  earthquake.  The  sovereign  rulers  are  de- 
posed. The  princes  and  nobles  are  degraded  and  ruined.  The  higher 
and  lower  jurisdictions  are  set  aside,  and  the  sources  of  the  nation's 
wealth  and  prosperity  taken  away.  Men  of  every  rank  and  degree 
are  compelled  to  abandon  their  means  and  their  homes,  and  are  driven 
in  the  utmost  consternation  and  alarm  to  seek  shelter  where  they  may. 
And  all  this  is  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  Mediator  on  account  of 
the  persecution  of  his  faithful  servants.  No  events  recorded  in  his- 
tory will  suit  this  symbolization  so  well  as  those,  which  were  conse- 
quent on  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Babylonians.  An  Episode  of 
seven  parts  is  inserted  after  the  63rmbolization-proper  of  the  sixth  seal, 
and  as  supplemental  thereto.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal  por- 
tions, of  which  the  first  contains  the  sealing  of  144  chiliads  of  '  the 
servants'  of  the  Lord,  and  the  second  the  beatification  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude, who  have  come  out  of  *  the  great  tribulation.'  (1).  The  Me- 
diator is  symbolized  as  having  prepared,  and  now  holding  in  readiness 
for  action  a  company  of  devastators,  consisting  of  four  great  powers, — 
the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Persian,  and  the  Grrecian,—- 
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powers,  that  should  exercise  lordship  over  the  holy  land,  and  bring 
its  people  into  bondage,  in  retribution  of  the  ill  treatment,  which  His 
servants  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  (2).  But  the  action  of  these  kingdoms  he  is  represented 
as  restraining,  until  the  last  *  ten  of  the  righteous  ones*  who  should 
suffer  for  the  truth's  sake,  in  the  doomed  city  and  state  of  the  Jews, 
should  have  been  made  secure  of  the  reward  prepared  for  such.  The 
righteousness  of  these  procures  the  ^  sparing'  for  a  while,  not  only 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  also  of  the  territory  of  the  Israelitish 
Samaritans,  and  even  of  heathendom.  (3).  The  number  of  the  re- 
deemed being  too  great  for  the  seer  to  count,  it  is  made  known  to 
him  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  shown  to  be,  not  only  immensely 
great,  but  also  absolutely  perfect  and  complete,  so  that  not  a  single 
individual  is  wanting.  (4).  It  is  also  shown,  that  the  appointed 
number  from  each  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Israel  is  accurately  complete. 
(5).  In  the  second  part,  '  a  vast  multitude'  of  victorious  confessors  are 
represented,  as  making  their  appearance  in  the  Divine  presence  through 
the  Mediator,  and,  as  they  enter  into  the  seventh  heaven,  breaking 
forth  into  a  song  of  praise  to  God  and  the  lamb  for  their  deliverance 
out  of  '  the  great  tribulation '  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  seals.  These  are 
symbolized  as  being  sons  of  Israel,  who,  having  '  gotten  the  victory 
over  the  beast'  of  their  time,  have  been  gathered  together  from  every 
quarter,  and  are  now,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  such  in  the 
fifth  seal,  admitted  into  the  immortal  rest  of  heaven,  in  precedence  of 
the  great  body  of  the  righteous,  and  in  earnest  of  the  higher  glory 
to  be  conferred  on  them,  when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  '  crowns'  and  '  thrones.'  In  this  multitude  are  included  the 
144  chiliads  of  martyred  confessors,  and  those  who  had  been  confes- 
sors, but  not  martyrs.  (6).  In  response  to  the  palm-bearers'  song 
of  praise,  the  angelic  hosts,  being  led  to  coBtemplate  anew  the  won- 
ders and  blessings  of  redemption,  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
throne,  and  burst  forth  into  a  doxology,  in  which  they  ascribe  to  Grod 
every  excellence  in  the  highest  degree  and  to  the  greatest  extent. 
(7).  Because  by  symbolization  to  the  eye,  the  past  history  or  future 
condition  of  the  beatified  confessors  could  not  be  depicted,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong  comes  forward  to 
make  a  statement  in  reference  to  these  points,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  at  large.  The  multitude  are  declared  to  have  come  out 
of  the  tribulation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  seals,  in  order  to  show,  that 
they  were  confessors  of  the  regal  period.  This  tells  at  once  the  tale 
of  their  past  history.  As  to  their  future  state,  it  is  described  as  being 
one  of  unmixed  happiness,  and  due  to  their  stedfast  adherence  to  and 
confession  of  the  truth  of  Grod.  Their  delightful  employment  will  be 
to  serve  God  without  interruption,  and  with  free  access  to  His  imme- 
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diate  presence.     He  will  ever  keep  them  from  all  hurtful  things. 
They  will  be  exposed  to  no  perils  from  without,  nor  suffer  from  any 
eyils  within.     For  '  the  Lord  Himself  will  be  their  shepherd ;  and 
they  can  fear  no  evil,  because  He  is  with  them,  and  His  rod  and  staff, 
they  comfort  and  protect  them.'     He  will  secure  to  them  everlasting 
bliss,  and  will  keep  far  off  from  them  every  cause  of  sorrow.       7.  After 
the  Epilogue  follows  in  due  course  the  seventh  seed.     But,  inasmuch  as 
this  was  to  be  expanded  to  a  great  length,  and  to  consist  itself  of 
many  heptads,  it  necessarily  could  not  as  a  whole  be  included  in  the 
heptad  of  the  seals.     Hence  a  preludial  syllabus  has  been  prefixed  to 
it ;  and  this  has  been  made  to  supply  its  place,  and  to  complete  the 
heptad.     Preceding  this  prelude,  and  immediately  consequent  on  the 
opening  of  the  seal,  is  a  half  hour's  silence,  which  (besides  other  sig- 
nifications, that  it  may  have)  symbolizes,  as  I  think,  the  passing  over 
in  silence  of  the  Antiochian  persecution,  with  the  events  symbolized 
in  Daniers  prophecies  as  having  led  to  it.     The  prelude  itself,  after 
introducing  tls  angels  of  the  trumpets  (with  the  view  to  intimate, 
that  they  are  the  agents  in  the  events  to  which  it  refers,  and  thus  to 
show,  that  it  relates  to  the  occurrences  symbolized  under  the  trum- 
pets),— ^the  prelude  in  the  first  place  depicts  the  rendering  acceptable 
in  God's  sight  of  the  prayers  of  saints,  by  the  application  to  them  of 
the  Mediator's  merits,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  intercession.    It 
thus  indicates  by  implication,  that  a  persecution,  similar  and  parallel 
to  that  of  the  fifth  seal  (the  sufferers  in  which  must  be  '  the  fellow- 
servants  and  brethren'  therein  spoken  of),  forms  the  chief  subject- 
matter  of  the  seventh  seal.   This  symbolization  is  followed  by  another, 
which  represents  the  making  an  end  of  intercession,  and  the  issuing 
of  a  Divine  decree  for  the  condign  punishment  of  the  persecutors. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  the  former  instance  the  saints  who  testified  to 
the  trutli  under  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  de- 
struction which  came  upon  Jerusalem  at  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians, 
are  had  in  view :  and  in  this  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 
testifiers  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Bomans,  and  subsequently  of  Bome  herself,  are  the 
subjects  of  the  prophecy. 

HEPTAD  of  the  Trumpets,  with  two  HEPTADAL  Episodes 
included  in  the  sixth  : 

Nos.  XIV,  XV,  XVI :  Chs.  viii ;  6-xi.   b.o.  70  to  a.d.  70. 

HEPTAD  XIV:  Chs.  viii;  6-ix  and  xi ;  15-19. 

VIII;  6.  541-4.  Aful  the  seven  angels^  who  had  the  seven  trumpets^ 
prepared  themselves^  that  they  might  sound. 
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This  verse  serres  merely  as  an  introductory  heading  to  the  trum- 
pets.-^The  trumpet-soundings  are  so  many  herald-hlasts  of  coming 
judgments.  They  are  as  it  were  an  encompassing  of  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  beast.  The  miniature  prototype  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
encompassing  for  seven  successive  days  of  the  devoted  Jericho.  As 
on  that  occasion  there  were  for  six  dajrs  single  perambulations  by  the 
seven  priests  and  single  blasts  of  the  seven  trumpets,  but  on  the 
seventh  day  seven  perambulations  and  seven  blasts,  so  here  the 
seventh  trumpet  exceedi^  in  dimensions,  and  much  more  in  its  effects, 
all  the  preceding  six  put  together. — The  trumpet-heptad  forms  (as  I 
have  shown)  the  seal-epoch  or  epoch  of  crisis  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  seals :  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  common,  and  between  which 
it  stands  as  a  transition-period.  It  extends  chronohgicaUy  from  b.o. 
70  to  A.D.  70,  including  historically  the  rise  of  the  civil  power  of  Home 
relatively  to  the  Jewish  nation,  the  rise  of  the  religious  power  of 
Christianity,  and  the  downfalls  of  the  civil  and  the  religious  powers 
of  Judea  and  of  Home. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  interpretations  of  the  trumpets  as  a 
whole,  or  of  their  two  principal  divisions. — Various  classes  of  Chris- 
tians [Tichonius].  Judgments  previous  to  the  consummation  [An- 
dreas]. They  regress  to  the  Christian  era,  and  extend  to  the  end, 
being  parallel  with  the  seals  [Joachim],  They  represent  seven  here- 
sies from  Tatian  to  Mahomet  [Luther].  Heresies  from  the  apostles 
to  the  Eeformation  [Bullinger],  The  history  of  Christendom  from 
the  time  of  writing  to  the  consummation  [Foxe].  They  are  all  future 
[Bibeira].  Ecclesiastical  history  from  Constantine  to  the  Beforma- 
tion  [Brightman].  From  the  first  to  the  second  advent  [Parens]. 
Gothic  ravages  [Jurieu].  Judgments  from  which  the  144,000  are 
delivered  [Burgh].  The  first  six :  from  a.d.  337  to  760  [Lowman], 
Troubles  before  Vespasian's  arrival  [Wetstein].  The  first  four  =  judg- 
ments on  the  Jews  [Bossuet].  Tumults  under  Florus  [Herder].  Judg- 
ments on  infmimate  things  at  the  second  advent  [Todd].  a.d.  410  to 
476  [Barnes].  The  first  three  relate  to  troubles  previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  [Lee].  The  last  three  relate  to  heathen  Bome 
[Bossuet]. 

Div.  1.   THE  FIB8T  TBUMPET.     The  civU  War  in  Judea,  ending  in  the 

accession  of  the  Idumean  dynasty :  B.o.  70  to  40. 

VIII ;  7.  545-549.  And  the  first  sounded :  and  there  came  hail  and 

fire  mingled  in  hlood  ;  and  they  were  cast  unto  the  earth  :  and  the  third 

of  the  earth  was  burnt  up  ;  and  the  third  of  the  trees  vhis  burnt  up  ;  and 

all  green  grass  was  burnt  up, 

VIII ;  7.  545.  And  the  first  sounded  :  and  there  came  hail  and  fire 
mingled  in  blood.     The  ordinal  numbers  in  all  the  seals,  except  the 
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fifth,  are  emphasized  hj  the  repetition  of  the  article,  but  none  in  those 
of  the  trumpets.  The  emphasis  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intended 
to  indicate  the  complete  consecntiveness  of  the  things  symbolized  in 
the  seals  one  on  another,  that  is,  that  the  whole  series  proper  to  one 
would  in  each  case  be  completed  before  the  next  began.  Its  omis- 
sion, then,  would  denote,  that  there  was  not  the  same  full  consecutiye- 
ness  in  the  case  of  the  trumpets.  The  successiye  soundings  may  mark 
a  succession  in  the  commencements  of  the  events ;  but  the  events,  or 
the  eftects  of  them,  proper  to  one  may  not  have  been  ended  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  another  or  other  later  series,  and  so  the  events 
of  the  earlier  trumpets  have  been  more  or  less  contemporaneous  with 
those  of  the  later.  A  review  of  the  symbolizations  of  the  first  four, 
especially  as  compared  with  those  of  the  first  four  vials,  will  confirm 
this.  *  The  earth,*  *  the  sea,'  '  the  rivers,'  *  the  heavens,'  are  affected 
in  succession,  thus  following  an  order  which  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  nearness  of  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  to  man. 
But  events  would  not  actually  occur  in  conformity  with  such  a  natural 
order :  and  still  less  would  they  (as  is  the  case  in  the  vial-series)  a 
second  time  follow  the  same  order.  The  inference  is,  that  the  events 
symbolized  in  one  or  both  of  these  series  cannot  in  their  entirety  be 
represented  in  consecutive  order.  And  the  most  probable  view  of  the 
three  series  would  appear  to  be,  that  the  seals  are  substantially  conse- 
cutive, the  vials  in  the  main  contemporaneous,  and  the  trumpets 
partly  one,  and  partly  the  other,  that  is,  their  commencements  only 
are  relatively  consecutive. — Hail  is  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the 
irruption  of  hostile  forces,  and  of  the  devastation  which  they  cause ; 
inasmuch  as  a  hailstorm  comes  on  suddenly,  sweeps  everything  before 
it,  and  does  irreparable  injury  to  standing  crops  (cp.  Eze.  13 ;  11). 
It  is  so  interpreted  by  the  Oneirocritics.  And  Wemyss  says ;  "  A 
tempestuous  shower  may  be  the  symbol  of  war.  Thus  Pindar  com- 
pares war  to  a  shower :  Isthm.  Od.  6.  And  Hannibal  compares  Fabius 
Maximus  hovering  on  the  hills  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  afterwards  com- 
ing down  to  snatch  the  victory  out  of  his  hands,  to  a  cloud  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  breaking  out  afterwards  into  a  shower,  with  storms 
and  flashes  (Plutarch  on  Fahius)"  But  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
statement  so  commonly  put  forth,  that  hail  implies  an  irruption 
from  the  North.  Cp.  Job  37;  22:  Pr.  25;  23:  Ca.  4;  16.  It  can- 
not have  so  specific  a  sense ;  and  in  particular  to  assign  this  sense 
here  is  to  violate  congruity  of  interpretation,  since  the  same  signi- 
fication cannot  be  attached  to  the  accompanying  terms,  fire  and 
hhod^  nor  yet  in  the  other  examples  in  C.  11;  19  and  C.  16;  21. 
The  precedents  will  fully  confirm  this.  Job  38 ;  22-3 ;  '  The  hail 
....  against  the  day  of  war.'  Is.  28  ;  2  (relating  to  Shalmanezer : 
cp.  30 ;  30) ;  *  The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong  one,  who,  as 
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a  tempest  of  hail,  .  .  .  shall  cast  down.'  Is.  32 ;  19  (as  rendered  by 
Lowth) ; 

**  But  the  hail  shall  fall,  and  the  forest  be  hronght  down, 
And  the  city  shall  be  laid  level  with  the  plain." 

Eze.  38;  9,  22  (of  G-og);  'Thou  shalt  come  like  a  storm.'  '  I  wUl 
plead  against  him  with  bloodj  •  •  •  and  great  haihtoneSy  and  fire,'  See 
Guide,  199. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  first  four  trumpets 
and  vials,  the  writer  had  his  eye  on  the  ^Egyptian  plagues.  But  in 
his  use  of  the  terms  there  is  all  the  difference,  that  can  exist  between 
what  is  literal,  and  what  is  symbolical ;  and  much  error  has  arisen 
from  oTerlooking  this  difference.  In  the  trumpet  before  us  the  seTenth 
plague  has  been  had  in  view :  '  So  there  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled 
with  the  haily  .  .  .  and  the  hail  smote  every  herb,  and  brake  every 
tree'  (Ex.  9 ;  24 :  cp.  Jos.  10;  11).  Hence,  elsewhere  we  frequently 
find  'fire'  or  'thunderbolts,'  and  sometimes  'blood,'  associated  with 
'  hail.' — Fire  appears  to  be  used  as  a  symbol  of  some  dire  mean  of 
destruction,  which  is  not  specified  (as  in  0.  11 ;  5 :  13 ;  13  :  16 ;  8  : 
Ps.  66 ;  12  :  Is.  42 ;  25  :  66 ;  15  :  Eze.  20  ;  20-22  :  Zee.  13 ;  9) ;  and 
sometimes,  more  specifically,  with  a  reference  to  the  evils  arising  from 
civil  wars  (as  here  and  in  C.  9 ;  17-18). — Bhod  is  another  symbol  of 
evils  arising  from  hostile  contentions ;  but,  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  a  symbol  to  be  diverse  from  the  thing  symbolized,  it  would  even 
less  than  hail  or  fire  denote  actual  bloodshedding.  "  The  blood  is  the 
life  thereof;"  and  hence  it  may  be,  that  (as  Grotius  says)  '  blood  de- 
notes every  kind  of  immature. death ;'  or,  politically,  a  deadly  corrup- 
tion in  the  body  politic.  Cp.  Eze.  14 ;  19  :  32  ;  16  :  39 ;  17.— In  the 
mingling  of  hail  and  fire  in  blood  there  seems  to  be  an  incongruity, 
which  may  possibly  denote  some  apparent  contrarieties  in  the  things 
signified.  I  would  not,  however,  lay  any  stress  on  this  conjecture. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  assign  any  distinct  significations  to  the 
three  symbols.  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  three  have 
been  introduced,  partly  for  the  sake  of  congruity  with  the  other 
trumpet-symbolizations  (in  which  we  shall  find  the  number  three  con- 
stantly appearing),  and  partly  (in  the  nature  of  a  superlative)  to  inten- 
sify the  idea  of  the  resulting  calamities.  With  the  latter  object  in 
view,  rather  than  as  denoting  distinct  things,  they  are  frequently 
associated  together  in  Scripture.  * 

546.  And  they  were  cast  unto  the  earth,  Congruity  with  all  the  ac- 
companying terms,  and  especially  with  the  sea,  rivers,  dc,,  of  the  fol- 
lowing trumpets,  requires  that  earth  here  be  taken  symbolically.  The 
use  of  the  same  terms  (earth,  sea,  trees)  in  the  corresponding  passage 
in  C.  7 ;  1-3  confirms  this  (see  on  454-6).  So  taken,  the  Holy  land 
will  be  denoted.    And  this  is  a  most  important  point  to  have  de- 
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termined ;  because  it  fixes  ike  scene  of  the  evoDts ;  and,  if  it  does  not 
accurately  fix  the  epochy  it  goes  far  towards  doing  so,  and  absolutely 
excludes  those  interpretations,  which  assign  an  epoch,  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  Jewish  reference. 

547.  And  the  third  of  the  earth  was  burnt  up.   This  clause  is  omitted 
in  the  B.  T.;  but  authorized  by  the  most  ancient  authorities,  and  re- 
ceived in  all  the  best  editions. — A  third  is  commonly  said  to  be  "  a 
rabbinism,  expressing  a  considerable  number,''  as  e,g,,  in  Bah.  Mard,  ; 
^  When  B.  Akiba  prayed,  .  .  .  the  world  was  struck  with  a  curse ;  and 
then  the  third  of  the  oliyes,  the  third  of  the  wheat,  and  the  third  of 
the  barley  was  smitten.'    The  term  'considerable' is  indeed  indefi- 
nite and  comparative,  but  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  *  inconsi- 
derable' might  not  be  well  substituted  for  it.    The  passages  quoted  in 
support  of  the  former  do  not  bear  it  out ;  and  a  fraction  less  than  a 
half  seems  ill-adapted  to  represent  a  considerable  portion  of  a  thing. 
The  contrast,  too,  of  the  third  of  the  earth  with  (he  whole  of  the  grass 
is  opposed  to  such  a  construction  here.    And  it  may  further  be  re- 
marked, that  a  contrast  is  apparently  intended  between  the  first  four 
trumpets  and  the  first  four  vials  in  respect  of  the  third  parts  only 
being  afiected  under  the  former,  while  the  wholes  of  the  objects  are 
brought  to  ruin  under  the  latter ;  and  this  tends  to  support  the  same 
view. — ^ITie  earth  here  may  properly  be  taken  to  include  not  only  the 
country  itself,  but  also  its  constitution  and  institutions. — Bumt-up. 
The  Greek  word  expresses  emphatically  complete  destruction.    The 
reference  in  it  to  the  fire  of  the  first  clause  seems  to  show,  that  that 
(whatever  it  may  mean)  represents  the  chief  instrument  of  the  cala- 
mities.  But  its  use  in  respect  of  the  earthy  the  trees,  and  the  grass  shows, 
that  we  must  take  the  term  in  a  loose  generic  sense,  and  not  attempt 
to  interpret  it  with  any  literality. 

64S.  And  the  third  of  the  trees  was  burnt  up.  Trees  (as  T  have  shown 
on  458)  are  commonly  made  symbols  of  men  or  classes  of  men ;  and, 
standing  in  connexion  with  grass,  will  denote  the  higher  classes  as 
opposed  to  the  lower. 

549.  And  aU  green  grass  was  burnt  up.  C.  9 ;  4  shows,  that  grass 
means  men  (cp.  Is.  37 ;  27  :  40 ;  6  :  1  Co.  3 ;  12).  But  in  that  text  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  grass  and  the  green  thing.  Whence  we 
may  infer,  that  the  insertion  of  the  epithet  green  here  is  not  without 
a  special  object ;  and  I  know  not  what  it  can  be,  if  not  to  limit  the 
statement  either  to  those  of  the  lower  classes  who  were  in  a  thriving 
condition,  or  to  those  who  were  regarded  as  being  on  the  Lord's  side, 
just  as  in  Hermas  *  the  green  trees  are  the  righteous.'  Cp.  Job.  5 ; 
25:  8;  12,16:  15;  32:  Ps.  23;  2:  37;  35:  72;  16:  90:  6;  92; 
7,14:  Is.  15;  6:  35;  7:  44;  4:  Je.  11 ;  16:  17;  8:  Ho.  14;  8. 

The  generic  sense  which  results  from  our  inquiry  into  the  symboliza- 
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tion  of  this  trumpet  is  as  follows.  At  the  commencing  epoch  a  war, 
and  apparently  a  civil  war,  which  was  productive  of  grievous  calami- 
ties of  various  kinds,  began  in  'the  good  land'  inhabited  by  Grod's 
people.  A  part  (but  comparatively  an  inconsiderable  one)  of  the 
country,  the  institutions,  and  the  higher  classes,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  more  thriving  part  of  the  population,  suffered  greatly, 
their  prosperity  being  withered  as  by  the  scorching  of  fire. 

As  to  the  historical  application,  it  can  of  course  only  be  determined 
by  having  previously  ascertained  the  epoch  and  the  locality,  to  which 
the  symbolizations  refer.     The  latter  has  been  ascertained  above  (on 
546),  and  both  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  Guide,  p.  103  ss.    And 
time  and  place  having  been  thus  determined,  we  have  a  sure  basis  for 
a  particular  interpretation.     Turning,  then,  to  the  history,  I  find  (in 
Bell's  Chronology  under  Palestine)  this  record ;  "  Hyrcanus  II,  b.c. 
70.    Deposed  by  Aristobulus  II,  65.   The  contest  of  the  two  brothers 
decided  hy  Pompey  at  Jerusalem,  63.     Dependent  upon  Eome,  63." 
And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  seven  years  from  b.c.  70  to  63  (which 
dates  I  adopt  as  the  eras  of  the  first  and  second  trumpets)  were  a 
period  of  civil  war  between  two  brothers ;  who  (or  whose  shares  of  the 
evils  brought  upon  their  country)  may  possibly  have  been  specially 
represented  by  the  hail  and  the  fire  respectively,  and  the  relationship 
between  them  by  these  being  mixed  together  in  or  hy  hlood  ;  or  else, 
possibly,  the  hail  and  the  fire  may  stcmd  for  the  brothers,  and  the  hlood 
for  the  deadly  enemy,  whom  they  conjointly  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing.   Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  this  civil  war  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  interference  of  the  Bomans,  and  that  to  it  were  traced 
all  the  evils,  which  subsequently  came  upon  the  Jews.     For  thus 
writes  Josephus,  after  carefully  fixing  the  commencement  of  the  evil 
at  B.o.  70  ;  "  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  occasioned  the  misery  which 
came  upon  Jerusalem  by  levying  war  upon  one  another.     For  now  toe 
lost  our  liherty,  and  were  deprived  of  that  country,  which  we  had  gained 
hy  ou>r  arms  from  the  Syrians"  (Ant.  XIV  :  iv ;  6).     And  again  (Pref, 
to  Wars,  7) ;  *  Their  quarrel  brought  upon  their  country  the  Bomans 
and  Pompey.'     Independently,  then,  of  the  evils  which  the  civil  war 
itself  must  have  brought  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  looking  at  it  as  the 
cause  of  the  intervention  of  the  Boman  power  (which  is  the  ground  of 
its  introduction  here),  it  is  appropriately  symbolized  as  withering  to 
some  extent  the  country  and  its  institutions,  the  upper  classes,  their 
privileges  and  powers,  and  universally  the  body  of  the  people  in 
respect  of  those  liberties,  which  caused  them  to  be  prosperous  and 
well-affected.    With  regard  to  the  last  Josephus  tells  us,  that  they 
were  opposed  to  both  the  brothers,  and  *  complained  that,  though 
these  two  were  the  posterity  of  priests,  yet  did  they  seek  to  change 
the  government  of  the  nation  to  another  form  in  order  to  enslave 
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them.'  And  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  miseries,  which  the 
ciTil  war  entailed  on  the  people,  from  the  changes  which  took  place. 
Hyrcanus  first  took  the  government  as  the  lawful  heir.  Aristobulus 
then  rebelled ;  and,  having  defeated  his  brother,  compelled  him  to 
abdicate.  A  solemn  treaty  and  reconciliation  took  place  between 
them ;  but  Hyrcanus  broke  it,  fled  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  and 
shortly  returned  with  60,000  men  to  make  war  upon  his  brother.  The 
latter,  being  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  and  reduced  to  extremities  by  famine, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Scaurus,  Pompey's  lieutenant ;  and  when, 
through  fear  of  the  Eomans,  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus  retreated,  he  pur- 
sued and  *  slew  above  6000  of  them.'  Hyrcanus  then  fled  to  Pompey, 
and  by  bribes  and  abject  supplications  (such  as  his  brother  was  too 
proud  to  make)  induced  him  to  march  into  Judea.  Jerusalem  was 
given  up  to  Pompey  by  the  party  of  Hyrcanus ;  but  that  of  Aristo- 
bulus defended  the  temple  for  three  months  against  all  the  force  of 
the  Bomans,  suffering  hardships  surpassed  only  by  those  of  the  last 
Boman  siege.  When  the  temple  was  at  length  taken,  '  many  of  the 
priests  were  slain  at  the  altar,*  says  Josephus  (Wars  I :  vii ;  5),  '  as 
preferring  their  sacred  duties  to  their  own  preservation.  The  greatest 
part  were  slaughtered  by  their  own  countrymen  of  the  adverse  faction. 
Very  many  threw  themselves  down  the  precipices ;  while  some  set 
fire  to  the  buildings,  and  were  burnt  with  them.  Of  the  Jews  12,000 
were  slain,  but  of  the  Bomans  very  few.  Yet,  amidst  all  these  calami- 
ties, nothing  so  sensibly  affected  the  nation,  as  that  the  Holy  place, 
which  had  hitherto  been  seen  by  none,  should  be  exposed  to  strangers ; 
for  Pompey  and  his  attendants  went  into  the  sanctuary  (whither  it 
was  not  lawful  for  any  to  enter  but  the  High  Priest),  and  saw  what 
was  deposited  therein.' 

Pompey's  intrusion  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  thus  related  by  Taci- 
tus (Hist  V.  9) ;  "  Cneius  Pompey  was  the  first  of  the  Bomans  who 
subdued  the  Jews,  and  entered  the  temple  by  right  of  conquest.  It 
thus  became  generally  known,  that  it  was  an  empty  building,  with 
not  a  single  statue  of  the  gods  in  it,  and  with  arcana  void  of  deco- 
ration. The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  dismantled:  the  temple  was 
left  standing." 

Such  a  war,  and  siege,  and  profanation  of  the  temple  by  the  Bo- 
mans, occurring  at  the  commencement  of  a  septuagintal  period  before 
the  Christian  era,  might  well  be  regarded  as  parallelistic  to,  and  pre- 
figurative  of  that  more  dire  war,  and  siege,  and  destruction  of  both 
the  city  and  the  temple  by  the  Bomans,  which,  at  the  close  of  a  «ep- 
tuagintal  period  after  the  Christian  era,  put  a  final  end  to  the  Jewish 
nation  and  polity.  And  hence  it  would  form  a  most  suitable  com- 
mencement for  the  transition-period,  or  period  in  which  "  the  ends  of 
the  ages  met  together"  (1  Co.  10;  11).     Pompey  made  Hyrcanus 
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High  Priest,  but  depriyed  him  of  all  authority  beyond  Judea,  and 
even  of  many  towns  within  it,  and  placed  Judea  itself  under  the  Pre- 
fect of  Syria,  and  made  it  tributary  to  the  Bomans  (b.o.  63).  The 
calamities,  however,  which  the  war  between  Kyrcanus  and  Aristobu- 
lus  superinduced,  did  not  terminate  here.  Aristobulus  and  his  chil* 
dren  were  carried  captive  to  Bome;  but  his  eldest  son,  Alexander, 
made  his  escape,  levied  war  upon  Hyrcanus,  took  Jerusalem  and 
other  strong  places,  and  would  again  have  deposed  Hyrcanus,  if  Ga- 
binius  and  Mark  Antony  had  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter, 
and  defeated  Alexander  in  a  great  battle.  The  war,  however,  con- 
tinued ;  but  eventually  the  Bomans  prevailed.  Gabinius  then  divided 
the  country  into  five  provinces,  restricting  the  authority  of  Hyrcanus 
to  that  in  which  Jerusalem  was  situated,  and  to  the  care  of  the 
temple.  "  So  the  Jews  were  now  freed  from  monarchical  autho- 
rity, and  were  governed  for  the  future  by  an  aristocracy."  But  now 
Aristobulus  made  his  escape,  and  renewed  the  war.  It  continued  for 
some  time ;  and  in  one  battle  alone  5000  out  of  8000  of  his  forces  are 
said  to  have  been  slain.  Eventually  Aristobulus  was  carried  back  to 
Bome.  But  then  his  son  Alexander  '  got  together  a  very  great  army, 
and  set  about  killing  all  the  Bomans  that  were  in  the  country.'  In 
the  battle  that  ensued  *  10,000  of  his  men  were  slain.'  Next  comes 
Grassus  (b.g.  54),  and  strips  the  temple  of  all  the  gold,  which  Pompey 
had  left.  Then  Cassius,  in  his  flight  from  the  Parthians,  carries 
30,000  Jews  into  slavery.  Finally,  two  Edomites  (Antipater  and 
Herod)  obtain  the  procuratorship  of  the  country.  For  a  time  they 
make  Hyrcanus  their  puppet.  And  in  the  end  the  whole  of  the  be- 
loved Asmonean  race  is  exterminated  by  the  cruel  Herod.  Thus  was 
the  unhappy  Judea,  from  the  time  of  the  contention  between  the  two 
brothers,  until  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Idumean  family,  and  the 
Parthian  invasion  (say  from  b.c.  70  till  circa  b.c.  40),  a  prey  to  civil 
war  and  to  an  irresistible  foe.  Well  might  it  be  represented  as  being 
deluged  '  by  hail  and  fire,  mixed  together  with  blood.' 

Lest  exception  should  be  taken  to  my  having  carried  down  the  his- 
tory, appertaining  to  this  trumpet,  to  a  date  later  than  the  commence- 
ments of  those  which  follow,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  call  to  mind 
what  was  shown  on  No.  545  ;  and  to  consider  that,  as  the  principle  of 
the  symbolical  arrangement  in  the  first  four  trumpets  is  territorial 
(the  earthy  the  aecu,  the  rivers,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  being  affected  in 
succession),  it  must  follow,  that  it  cannot  be  also  chronological  as 
between  the  several  trumpets ;  but  that,  at  the  most,  the  commence- 
ments only  can  be  relatively  consecutive,  the  events  proper  to  each 
division,  of  whatever  date  they  may  be,  being  necessarily  assigned  to 
that  division.  I  have  limited  this  observation  to  the  first  four  trum- 
pets; because  there  is  a  wide  distinction  observable  between  tliomand 
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the  three  last.  The  latter  are  not  arranged  on  the  territorial  prin- 
ciple. They  are  marked  off  from  the  former  hy  an  emphatic  break 
(8 ;  13),  and  are  distingniBhed  as  '  The  Woe-tmmpets.'  And  the  com- 
paratively  great  expansion  of  them  indicates,  that  the  first  four  (each 
of  which  is  contained  in  a  single  sentence)  stand  in  the  relation  of  an 
introduction  to  the  three  last,  just  as  the  first  four  seals  do  to  the 
three  last.  The  septuagintal  period,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  being 
divided  into  two  periods  of  30  and  40  years  respectively. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  interpretations  given  of  this  trumpet. 
— It  is  directed  against  Judaism  [Bullinger].  Against  Tatian's  heresy 
[Chytrseus].  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  [Foxe].  Against  Arian- 
ism  [Brightman].  Incursions  of  Alaric  and  the  Ooths  [Mede,  Sir 
I.  Newton,  Elliott].  From  Trajan  to  Gallus  [Vitringa].  Jewish 
persecutions  of  Christianity  [Woodhouse].  a.d.  376  [Cuninghame]. 
A.D.  395  ss.  [Faberj.    The  Albigenses  [Croly]. 

Div.  2.  THE  SECOND  TRUMPET.  The  wars  of  the  first  TrtumviraU,  which 
resulted  in  Julius  Ccesar's  heepming  Emperor :  R.c.  63  to  48. 

YIII ;  8-9.  550-555.  And  the  second  angel  sounded :  and  as  ii 
were  a  great  mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea  :  and  the 
third  of  the  sea  became  blood  ;  andrthe  third  of  the  created  things  which 
[are]  in  the  sea,  those  having  souls,  died  ;  and  the  third  of  the  ships  was 
destroyed, 

VIII ;  8.  550-1.  As  it  were  a  great  mountain  burning  with  fire 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  As  a  symbol  a  mountain  represents  a  kingdom 
or  state  (see  on  440,  and  Is.  2 ;  2  :  11 ;  9  :  Da.  2 ;  35,  44^  :  Zee.  4; 
7)  and  especially  a  heathen  kingdom  (Eze.  6 ;  2-6  :  Je.  2 ;  23  :  Mi. 
4;  1);  because  "mountains  were  the  forts  of  Paganism"  (Wemyss). — 
Burning  with  fire  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  mountain 
was  an  eruptive  volcano ;  but  perhaps  it  may  intend,  that  the  moun- 
tain was  enveloped  in  flames.  The  difference  will  affect  only  the 
force  of  the  symbol ;  for  in  either  case  the  power  of  the  mountain  to 
dry  up  the  sea,  that  is,  of  the  thing  signified  to  devastate  and  destroy, 
will  be  denoted.  The  same  symbol  is  used  in  reference  to  the  literal 
Babylon  in  Je.  51 ;  25 ;  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  0  destroying 
mountain,  saith  the  Lord.  •  .  .  And  I  will  .  .  •  make  thee  a  burn- 
ing mountain,"  that  is,  an  extinct  volcano. — "  Great  disorders  and 
commotions,"  says  Wemyss,  "  and  especially  when  kingdoms  are 
moved  by  hostile  invasions,  are  expressed  in  the  prophetic  style  by 
carrying  or  casting  mountains  into  the  sea :  cp.  Ps.  46  ;  2  :  Rev,  6  ; 
14  :  16  ;  20." — The  sea  is,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  Introd,  p.  11,  the 
territory  of  the  nations  or  Gentiles. 

552.  And  the  third  of  the  sea  becam^e  blood,  i.e.,  a  portion  of  heathen- 
dom became  politically  disorganized.     The  suggestive  precedents  are 
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in  Ex.  7 ;  19  ss.  ('  The  waters  of  Egypt  were  turned  to  blood,  and  the 
fish  died'),  and  Am.  7 ;  4  (^  The  Loid  called  to  contend  by  fire,  and  it 
devoured  the  great  deep,  and  did  eat  up  a  part'). 

VIII ;  9.  553-4.  And  the  third  of  the  created  things  which  are  «h 
the  sea,  those  having  sofdsy  died.  If  the  created  things  (cp.  5 ;  13)  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  widest  sense  as  inclusive  of  things  animate  and  in- 
animate, then  not  only  men  but  institutions  would  be  denoted  by  it. 
This  may  be  the  case.  But  I  am  more  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
animate  creation  alone  was  contemplated.  For  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  imply,  that  the  whole  might  have  died.  The  limit- 
ing term  ^hoch  ^'^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  express  lije^  but  a  sotd  as  a  symbol. 
Compare  Chapters  6 ;  9  :  16 ;  3 :  20 ;  4.  Also,  there  seems  to  be  no 
propriety  in  reckoning  the  living  things  to  be  a  third  of  the  animate 
and  inanimate.  And  the  parallel  case  in  the  second  vial  leaves  almost 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  created  things^  then,  will  be  a  synonyme 
for  the  fishes.  And  these  are  elsewhere  made  symbolical  of  men  :  see 
Mt.  13 ;  47.  Sotds  denote  symbolically  in  the  Apocalypse  the  more 
excellent  part  of  mankind :  in  a  religious  point  of  view  the  righteous; 
and  hence  in  a  political  the  defenders  of  liberty  and  free  institutions. 
So  that  thifl  clause  will  import,  that  those  men,  who  were  the  uphold- 
ers of  libertj,  perished  or  were  politically  annihilated. 

555.  And  the  third  of  the  ships  was  destroyed.  The  term  may  denote 
merchant-ships  in  contradistinction  from  ships  of  war.  And  hence 
it  has  commonly  been  supposed,  that  trade,  commerce,  or  ''  moveable 
riches''  is  symbolized.  But  perhaps  the  ships  in  this  connexion  may 
rather  signify  the  inanimate  things  of  the  sea,  or  those  by  which  it  is 
rendered  serviceable  to  man.  In  this  case  the  political  institutions, 
by  which  men  are  connected  together  in  communities  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  would  be  denoted.  Either  signification  would  give  an  ap- 
propriate sense. 

The  generic  result  is  as  follows.  A  powerful  kingdom  appears  in  the 
territory  of  heathendom,  as  being  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  confiagra- 
tion,  setting  on  fire  and  consuming  everything  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  portion  of  that  territory  becomes 
politically  disorganized, — a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  viz,,  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  free  institutions,  are  either  slain  or  politically  annihilated, 
and  a  part  of  the  political  ties  which  bound  its  different  divisions  to- 
gether, or  the  means  by  which  the  public  and  social  weal  were  pro- 
moted, are  severed  or  destroyed. 

The  historical  application  will  now  be  readily  shown. — The  prophecy 
in  Dan.  C.  2,  is  taken  up  here  from  its  terminus  in  w.  35,  45  (see  on 
522).  The  power  of  republican  Bome  is  the  '  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands,'  which  (first  in  Antiochus  Epipl^nes's  time) 
*  smote  the  image  [the  quadripartite  kingdom,  of  which  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar  was  the  founder  and  'head']  upon  itdfeet  of  iron  and  clay 
[Syria  and  Egypt],  and  hrake  them  in  pieces ; '  and  then  ^^  became  a 
great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth."  This  power  is  here 
brought  to  view  under  the  very  same  designation  of  "  a  great  moun- 
tain." And,  remembering  that  the  heathen  powers  appear  in  pro- 
phecy only  in  respect  of,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  connexion  with 
God's  people,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  how  appropriately  Borne  is  in- 
troduced as  a  blazing  mountain,  setting  the  sea  on  fire  and  filling  it 
up  [t.c,  overrunning  and  devastating  the  heathen  world,  subverting 
its  governments,  destroying  its  liberties,  and  carrying  off  its  wealth, 
until  it  has  absorbed  the  sea-girt  world  into  itself,  or  made  itself 
almost  coextensive  therewith,  as  the  universal  world-power], — ^how 
appropriately,  I  say,  at  the  epoch  (b.o.  63),  at  which  it  absorbed  Judea 
into  itself,  seizing  its  capital,  profaning  its  temple,  disposing  of  it« 
highest  civil  and  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  robbing  it  of  the  kingly 
dignity.  To  dwell  on  the  wars  and  conquests  of  Pompey  and  Cassar 
at  this  epoch  cannot  be  necessary.  It  might  well  be  said,  that  they 
carried  *fire  and  sword*  into  all  the  known  world,  deluged  a  great 
part  of  it  with  blood,  slew  multitudes  of  its  peoples,  and  destroyed  its 
sources  of  wealth  and  freedom  :  in  a  word,  they  *  set  the  world  on  fire' 
as  it  were.  At  Pompey's  triumph  alone  '^  there  appear^  the  names 
of  15  conquered  kingdoms  and  800  captured  cities."  [There  are  ex- 
positors, who  would  see  in  'the  destruction  of  the  ships'  an  allusion 
to  the  expedition  of  Pompey  against  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean, 
by  which  he  is  said  to  have  added  so  "greatly  to  his  reputation"!] 
While  thus  the  wars  of  these  two  great  Generals  (which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  raised  Eome  to  the  rank  of  a  prophetic  '  kingdom '  or 
^universal  world-power)  may  be  symbolized  by  the  casting  of  a  great 
mountain  enveloped  in  flames  into  the  sea,  the  consequences  to  which 
their  wars  conducted  appear  to  be  had  more  especially  in  view  in  what 
follows.  Pompey  and  Caesar,  having  both  attained  the  acmd  of 
power  in  the  Kepublic  by  their  military  exploits  and  influence,  and 
each  being  unable  to  brook  a  rival,  led  the  forces  of  the  East  and  the 
West  against  each  other,  expended  the  best  blood  of  the  Republic  in 
civil  war,  annihilated  the  foundations  of  liberty  and  those  who  de- 
fended them,  and  loosened  the  bonds  which  held  the  Republic 
together,  and  gave  to  it  its  wealth  and  power.  And  so  we  find  an 
historian  saying ;  "  From  Pompey's  death  (e.g.  48)  we  date  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Republic.  From  this  period  the  Senate  was  dis- 
possessed of  its  power;  and  Eome  was  never  without  a  master." 
Kence,  from  the  close  of  this  period  may  be  dated  the  emersion  from 
the  sea  of  the  beast  with  ten  heads  (13 ;  1),  i.e.,  the  conversion  of  the 
Republic  irfto  a  despotism  by  the  setting  up  of  the  Imperial  power  of 
the  Cmsars.     And  so  it  appears,  that,  as  under  the  first  trumpet  is 
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eymholized  the  civil  War  hetween  the  two  last  of  the  Afimoneans, 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  Jewish  liberties,  and  to  the  absorption  of 
Judea  into  the  empire  of  Rome,  so  under  the  second  are  symbolized 
those  wars  of  Borne  upon  the  nations,  and  specially  that  civil  war 
between  the  Boman  Generals  of  the  first  Triumvirate,  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  Eome,  and  led  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Bepublic  into  an  Imperial  despotism.  In  reference  to  Judea,  then, 
the  blazing  mountain  was  cast  into  the  sea  in  b.c.  63 :  iii  reference  to 
heathendom  in  b.c.  48,  the  era  from  which  the  empire  is  reckoned  to 
commence. 

Here  let  me  take  occasion  to  notice  a  stichoical  coincidence. 
Pompey  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  prominent  person,  and  the  one 
in  the  ascendant  under  this  trumpet,  as  CaBsar  is  under  the  next. 
For  the  former  had  the  authority  of  the  Senate  in  his  favour,  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  had  Judea  under  his  government. 
His  ascendency,  then,  may  be  considered  to  have  come  to  an  end 
with  the  last  stich  of  this  trumpet.  The  number  of  that  stich  is  555. 
Now  the  sum  of  the  letters  in  Dofiircios,  taken  as  numerals,  is  555. 
Perhaps  in  this  coincidence  some  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that 
Pompey  was  had  in  view  under  this  trumpet,  may  be  rightly  seen. 

The  wars  of  the  two  Triumvirates  and  their  results  may  be  re- 
regarded  as  forming  the  principal!  subject  of  the  first  six  trumpets. 
Whether  or  not  the  iWwmvirates  being  their  grand  topic  may  have 
suggested  the  so  frequent  introduction  of  the  third, — the  repetitions 
of  which  in  the  first  four  amount  to  twelve,  thus  giving  an  average  of 
three  to  each  of  the  four, — I  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge. 

IfUerpretatums  of  the  second  trumpet, — The  Manichean  heresy  [Bale]. 
Heresy  of  Marcian  [Chytraeus].  Christianity  absorbing  heathen  Bome 
[Marlorat].  Period  to  Aurelian's  time  [Foxe].  Episcopacy  [Bright- 
man],  Genseric  and  the  Vandals  [Mede,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Faber, 
Elliott,  and  many  others].  Period  to  Gallienus  [Yitringa].  The 
Goths  [Daubuz].  Heathen  persecutions  of  Christianity  [Woodhouse]. 
A.i>.  395  [Cunlnghame].     Spanish  armada  [Croly]. 

©iv.  3.   THE  THiBDTRUiiPET.     Hie  reign  of  the  first  Emperor, 
J.  Ccesar:  B.C.  48  ss. 

VIII;  10-11.  556-^64.  And  the  third  angel  sounded:  and  there 
fell  a  great  star  burning  as  it  were  a  torch  :  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  of 
the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of  the  waters :  (And  the  name  of  the 
star  is  called  Wormwood^  and  the  third  of  the  vxUers  becomes  wormwood, 
and  many  of  the  men  died  from  the  waters ;  because  they  were  made 
bitter. 

VIII;  10.  556-7.  And  there  fell  from  the  heaven  a  great  star,  burn- 
ing as  it  were  a  torch.     As  the  place  of  origin  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
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preceding  trumpets,  it  may  be  preBumed,  that  the  introdnctioii  (jijrom 
the  heaven  is  not  in  this  instance  merely  a  part  of  the  machineryy  but 
that  tJie  heaven  has  a  special  signilScation  attached  to  it  here.     If  bo, 
it  would  seem  that  this  clause  must  import,  either  that  the  star  was  a 
scourge  specially  sent  by  God,  or  that  the  thing  signified  operated  to 
produce  its  evil  effects  from  the  highest  political  station  (see  p.  11). 
That  the  act  of  falling  is  not  here  the  point  of  the  symbolization  is 
made  evident  by  the  consideration,  that  the  degradation  of  the  thing 
signified  could  scareely  be  productive  of  the  evil  efiects,  which  are 
attributed  to  it,  and  to  produce  which  was  the  object  of  the  falling. 
Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  I  think  that  the  latter 
alternative  gives  the  true  solution. — A  great  star  must  denote  a  mighty 
Potentate  or  ruler  (see  p»  106). — Blazing  like  a  torch  or  firebrand  must 
be  added  to  heighten  the  conception  of  its  fearful  character,  and  bo  of 
that  of  the  ruler  signified.    In  Is.  7 ;  4  Pekah  and  Bezin,  enemies  of 
Ahaz,  are  called  '  the  two  tails  of  smoking  firebrands.'    And  so,  when 
Hecuba  dreamt,  that  she  brought  forth  a  torch,  this  was  interpreted  to 
mean,  that  the  child  would  prove  to  be  the  ruin  of  his  country  :  and 
hence  Euripides  called  Paris  Hhe  bitter  representative  of  a  torch.*   In 
like  manner  Horace,  speaking  of  Hannibal,  compares  him  to  a  blazing 
torch.   And  streams  of  fire  like  torches,  of  which  Livy  gives  instances, 
were  looked  upon  as  ill  omens.    Thus,  among  the  omens  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  mentioned  by  Josephus  are  '  a  star  resembling 
a  sword  which  stood  over  the  city,  and  a  comet  that  continued  a 
whole  year.'    But  *  a  star  burning  like  a  torch '  may  be  a  description 
of  that  sort  of  comets,  which  from  their  shapes  are  called  lanipadias. 
And  thus,  what  is  by  Aristotle  called  Kofu/n;?  is  in  the  author  of  the 
description  of  the  Olympiads  called  Aa^iiras,  the  term  used  in  our  text. 
How  great  was  the  terror  formerly  excited  by  a  meteor  or  comet,  such 
as  must  be  had  in  view  here,  is  well  known. 

558-9.  And  it  fell  upon  the  third  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains 
of  the  waters,  "Waters  are  peoples"  (17  ;  15);  and  hence  rivers  and 
fountains  of  waters,  which  flow  into  and  feed  the  sea,  are  greater  or 
less  outlying  countries,  which  are  or  may  be  made  tributary  to  a 
parent  or  dominant  state,  thus  contributing  to  augment  its  wealth 
and  aggrandizement.  And  so  the  Oneirocritics  say ;  "  As  all  rivers  run 
into  the  sea,  so  the  wealth  of  the  world  flows  to  a  great  king :"  and; 
"  New  rivers  running  into  the  sea  signify  new  revenues  accruing  to 
a  kingdom  from  distant  nations.''  But  rivers  and  springs,  as  flow- 
ing through  and  fertilizing  a  country,  may  also  symbolize  the  internal 
sources,  political  or  physical,  of  a  nation's  wealth,  strength,  and  well- 
being.  And  the  circumstances  make  it  probable,  that  this  sense  is 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  the  one  intended  here. — ^It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  rivers  and  the  foun- 
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tains.  For,  while  (following  the  precedent  in  the  first  trumpet)  a  third 
only  of  the  rivers,  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  fountains,  is 
stricken  hy  the  star.  Prohably  the  difference  intended  is  the  same 
here  as  there,  namely,  that  a  part  only  of  the  higher,  but  the 
whole  of  the  lower  class  of  institutions,  dependencies,  or  sources  of 
wealth  were  injuriously  affected. — By  Elliott  the  rivers  are  taken 
literally  1 

Vni ;  11.  660-1.  (And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called;  Wormwood). 
This  clause  is  manifestly  introduced  parenthetically  in  the  middle  of 
the  sentence,  in  order  to  show  why  the  waters  became  wormwood. — 
Js  called:  in  C.  9 ;  11  the  phrase  is  hath  his  name, — Wormwood,  That 
this  is  intended  as  a  symbolical  designation  to  point  out,  and  to  iden- 
tify a  particular  individual,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  star  shows, 
that  a  man  and  a  ruler  is  meant  The  insertion  of  the  article  in  the 
Greek  (as  in  the  best  editions)  may  be  meant  to  intimate,  that,  not 
the  herb  wormwood,  but  the  name  of  a  man  is  intended ;  and  per- 
haps, also,  to  throw  emphasis  on  the  word  as  being  used  to  denote 
that,  which  is  wormwood  par  excellence  and  in  the  highest  degree. 
And  the  circumstance,  that,  while  the  Greek  word  is  feminine  the 
masculine  article  is  prefixed  to  it,  further  shows,  that  the  word  is  used 
as  the  proper  name  of  a  man.  But,  if  this  be  a  name  given  to  iden- 
tify an  individual,  we  ought  by  some  means  or  other  to  be  able  to 
discover  the  individual.  The  meaning  of  the  term  itself  will  not 
help  us  much.  We  may  paraphrase  it  as  ^  He  who  makes  hitter*  or 
'  The  Bitter  scourge.'  But,  while  this  indicates  the  character  attri- 
buted to  the  individual,  it  affords  little  or  no  clue  to  his  identification. 
And  unquestionably,  if  we  expect  to  find  one,  we  must  look  for  it  in 
the  mystical  system  :  and  where  with  more  chance  of  success  than  in 
the  science  called  Oefnatria  ?  Proceeding  in  accordance  with  it,  then, 
I  offer  the  following  solution.  The  reading  adopted  in  the  best  edi- 
tions is  6  d^wOos,  But,  considering  that  it  was  a  common  practice  in 
Gematria  to  vary  the  spelling  as  might  be  requisite  to  produce  the 
coincidence  desired,  and  moreover  that  there  is  a  reading  a^vyOiov,  if 
not  a^ti^ios,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  supposing  the  substantive  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  the  last-named  way,  and  subsequently 
altered  by  some  copyist,  who  noticed  the  wrong  spelling,  but  did 
not  understand  the  motive  for  it.  The  amount  of  the  numeral 
letters  in  the  first  phrase  would  be  1110,  in  the  last  1120.  Now 
CaBsar's  name  might  be  written  abbreviated  either  lovAios  Kurp  or 
KxTp,  The  former  gives  1120  :  the  latter  1110.  Either  of  the  read- 
ings, then,  would  suit  to  produce  the  coincidence ;  but  I  have  been 
inclined  to  prefer  the  last,  because  it  seems  to  be  indicated,  and  the 
coincidence  itself  to  be  rendered  more  probable,  by  another  arising 
out  of  the  stichoical  reckoning,     560  stichs  have  been  completed, 
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when  the  name  of  the  star  is  given.  And  the  number  560  is  the  half 
of  1120.  On  the  whole,  and  until  any  better  solution  is  offered,  and 
taking  into  account  that  it  suits  the  epoch  and  circumstances  well,  I 
must  think,  that  *  The  wormwood/ — '  The  bitter  scourge/  is  given  as 
a  mystical  name  to,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  descriptive  designation 
of  Julius  Csesar. — ^But,  I  may  further  adduce  another  coincidence. 
UfHo^j  Herod  =  1120.  Herod  may,  therefore,  be  had  in  view;  and 
this  name  also  will  suit  the  epoch  and  circumstances.  Which,  then,  is 
to  be  preferred  ?  If  the  rivers  and  fountains  are  to  be  interpreted  ter- 
ritorially, and  as  standing  related  to  the  sea,  Caesar  must  be  supposed 
to  have  been  meant ;  because  there  were  no  outlying  dependencies  on 
Judea,  which  could  be  affected  by  Herod.  But  if  these  are  to  be 
taken  as  related  equally  to  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  hence  as  denot- 
ing generally  the  sources  of  national  prosperity,  then  either  Caesar  or 
Herod  may  be  intended.  Now  it  will  be  seen  presently,  that  they 
must  be  taken  in  the  latter  sense ;  and  hence  we  can  derive  no  solu- 
tion of  the  question  from  the  context,  and  we  must  leave  it  to  be 
decided,  if  it  be  necessary  to  make  any  choice  (which  I  do  not  consider, 
that  it  is),  on  special  grounds. — Note  that,  when  the  names  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey  are  numerically  reckoned,  the  former  is  double  the  latter. 

562.  And  the  third  of  the  waters  becomes  wormwood.  Water  '  in  a 
barren  and  dry  land,'  where  it  was  often  extremely  scarce,  was  much 
more  highly  prized  than  it  is  among  us;  and  hence  it  became  an 
emblem  of  life,  as  in  "  the  water  of  life"  (21 ;  6).  And  so  here  the 
waters  signify  the  essential  requisites  of  a  nation's  healthful  existence. 
That  in  this  place  'peoples*  cannot  be  meant  (as  in  17  ;  15)  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  corruption  of  the  waters  was  the 
cause  of  men's  dying.  The  turning,  then,  of  the  third  of  them  into 
wormwood  must  denote  the  changing  of  a  part  of  the  institutions  of 
a  nation,  in  a  way  to  render  them  hostile  to  the  liberties,  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.  In  accordance  with  this  interpretation 
is  that  given  by  the  Indian  interpreter,  C.  187,  that  '  for  a  king  to 
provide  pure  water  for  his  people  signifies,  that  he  will  relieve,  libe- 
rate, and  make  joyful  the  oppressed  ;'  since  this  implies  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  him  to-  make  the  waters  which  support  his  people 
bitter  must  denote  his  injuring  and  enslaving  them. 

563-4.  And  many  of  the  men  died  from  the  waters  ;  because  they  were 
made  hitter.  Many,  but  not  the  many^  i.e.,  the  greater  part. — The  men. 
Although  the  Greek  word  for  men  commonly  has  the  article  before  it, 
yet  this  is  not  the  case  invariably  :  see  e.g.,  Lu.  5  ;  10,  cp.  32,  35  : 
12  ;  36  :  Acts  14;  15  :  15  ;  26  :  2  Ti.  3;  8  :  He.  6  ;  16.  I  therefore 
venture  to  think,  that  the  article  does  not  in  this  case,  at  any  rate  in 
the  N.  T.  use,  necessarily  lose  its  distinctive  force  (as  is  commonly 
supposed) ;  and  I  have  in  consequence,  here  and  in  some  other  places, 
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inserted  the  English  article.  In  the  present  instance  I  suppose,  that 
those  men  who  were  opposed  to,  and  in  consequence  suffered  from  the 
acts  of  '  the  great  chief/  are  allusively  pointed  to  by  it. — To  remove 
all  room  for  doubt,  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  star,  namely,  to  em- 
hitter  the  waters,  that  is,  to  render  them  unfit  to  sustain  life,  is  more 
explicitly  stated  in  the  last  clause :  so  that  this  is  epexegetical  of  the 
last  but  one  preceding  it. 

As  precedents  suggestive  of  this  symbolization  I  may  refer  to  Ex. 
15  ;  23  and  Je.  9;  15  :  "  They  could  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah, 
for  they  were  bitter:"  "  I  will  feed  this  people  with  wormwood,  and 
give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink."  And  I  would  specially  direct  at- 
tention to  a  passage  in  4  Ezra  v,  in  which  the  Bomans  are  being 
spoken  of,  and  wherein  it  is  said,  that,  after  the  third  trumpet,  great 
prodigies  shall  happen,  and  '  even  he  shall  rule,  whom  they  look  not 
for  that  dwell  on  the  earth'  (see  p.  228).  One  of  the  prodigies  is,  that 
'  salt  [or  hitter]  waters  shall  be  found  in  the  sweet.' 

The  generic  purport  of  the  third  trumpet  is  this.  A  renowned  chief, 
carrying  with  him  'fire  and  sword'  wherever  he  goes,  and  who  has 
attained  to  the  highest  station  in  the  political  world,  inflicts  a  deadly 
blow  upon  those  political  institutions,  which  are  the  palladium  of  the 
people's  liberties,  and  the  main  source  of  their  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. In  consequence,  the  constitution  of  the  country  is  cornipted 
.  into  a  despotism,  and  many  of  its  defenders  are  ruined  or  slain.  The 
name  of  the  chief  is  Julius  Caesar. 

The  historical  application  scarcely  need  be  laid  before  the  reader, 
now  that  the  time  and  the  person  have  been  so  clearly  marked  out. 
Caesar  having  levied  war  upon  '  the  Senate  and  people  of  Bome,'  and 
defeated  their  Greneral,  Pompey,  compelled  them  to  receive  him  as 
*  Imperator,*  By  the  steps  he  took  to  secure  to  himself  the  Imperial 
power,  he  became  indeed  to  them  and  their  institutions  *a  bitter 
scourge.'  Prideaux  writes  thus  (I.  229)  ;  "  Caesar  fought  fifty  battles; 
and  in  these  he  is  said  to  have  slain  1,192,000  men,  which  sufficiently 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  terrible  scourge  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the 
punishment  of  the  wickedness  of  that  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  con- 
sequently he  is  to  be  reputed  the  greatest  pest  and  plague,  that  man- 
kind then  had  therein."  "Through  the  ambition  of  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  the  whole  Boman  empire  being  divided  into  two  opposite  fac- 
tions, there  was  produced  hereby  the  most  destructive  war  that  ever 
afflicted  it."  "  Caesar  raised  vast  sums  of  money  by  admitting  foreign 
states  into  alliance  with  the  Bomans,  and  by  granting  to  foreign  kings 
the  confirmation  of  their  crowns.  Thus,  he  extorted  from  Ptolemy 
Auletes  alone  nearly  6000  talents."  Scipio,  again,  Pompey's  father-in- 
law,  "  grievously  pillaged  and  oppressed  Syria  with  all  manner  of  exac- 
tions, to  raise  money  for  the  carr}'ing  on  of  the  war  on  behalf  of  hii 
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8on-iu-law."  Every  part  of  the  empire  suffered  in  like  manner.    What 
were  esteemed  to  be  the  bitter  fruits  of  Caasar's  converting  the  Bepub- 
lic  into  an  Imperial  despotism  may  best  be  shown  by  a  few  extracts 
from  the  speech  of  the  Consul  Saturninus  to  the  Senate,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  assassination  of  Caligula,  when  it  was  supposed,  that  Borne 
had  regained  its  liberty.     He  is  reported  by  Josephus  {Ant,  XIX  :  ii ; 
2)  to  have  spoken  thus : — '^  Although  it  be  a  thing  incredible,  O  Bo- 
mans  1  because  of  the  great  length  of  time,  that  so  unexpected  an 
event  hath  happened,  yet  are  we  now  in  possession  of  liberty.     As  to 
our  ancient  state,  I  have  heard  of  it  by  the  relations  of  others,  but  as 
to  our  later  state,  during  my  lifetime,  I  have  known  it  by  experience  ; 
and  I  learned  thereby  what  mischiefs  tyrannies  have  brought  upon 
this  commonwealth,  discouraging  all  virtue,  and  depriving  persons  of 
magnanimity  of  their  liberty,  and  proving  the  teachers  of  flattery  and 
slavish  fear,  because  it  leaves  the  public  administration  not  to  be 
governed  by  wise  laws,  but  by  the  humour  of  those  that  govern. 
For  since  JuUus  Cassar  took  it  into  his  head  to  dissolve  our  demo- 
cracy, and  by  overbearing  the  regular  system  of  our  laws,  to  bring 
disorders  in  our  administration,  and  to  get  above  right  and  justice, 
and  to  be  a  slave  to  his  own  inclinations,  there  is  no  kind  of  misery 
but  what  hath  tended  to  the  subversion  of  this  city ;  while  all  those 
that  have  succeeded  him  have  striven  one  with  another  to  overthrow 
the  ancient  laws  of  their  country,  and  have  left  it  destitute  of  such 
citizens  as  were  of  generous  principles;  because  they  thought  it 
tended  to  their  safety  to  have  vicious  men  to  converse  withal,  and  not 
only  to  break  the  spirits  of  those  that  were  best  esteemed  for  their 
virtue,  but  to  resolve  upon  their  utter  destruction.    Of  all  which  em- 
perors, who  have  been  many  in  number,  and  who  laid  upon  us  insuf- 
ferable hardships  during  the  times  of  their  government,  this  Caius, 
who  hath  been  slain  to-day,  hath  brought  more  terrible  calamities 
upon  us  than  did  all  the  rest.  .  .  .  For  tyrants  are  not  content  to 
gain  their  sweet  pleasure,  and  this  by  acting  injuriously,  and  in  the 
vexation  they  bring  both  upon  men's  estates  and  their  wives ;  but  they 
look  upon  that  to  be  their  principal  advantage,  when  they  can  utterly 
overthrow  the  entire  families  of  their  enemies ;  while  all  lovers  of 
liberty  are  the  enemies  of  tyranny.'^    Josephus  goes  on  to  state,  that, 
when  Cherea  demanded  of  the  Consuls  the  watch- word,  and  they  gave 
*  Liberty,'  it  was  '  the  subject  of  wonder  to  themselves ;  for  it  was  a 
htmdred  years  since  the  Democracy  had  been  laid  aside  when  this 
giving  the  watch- word  returned  to  the  Consuls  (a.d.  41) :  for,  before 
the  city  was  subject  to  tyrants,  they  were  the  commanders  of  the 
soldiers.'     From  this  statement  it  would  appear,  that  in  some  sort  the 
loss  of  the  liberties  of  Borne  was  reckoned  to  have  taken  place,  when 
the  first  Triumvirate  was  formed  (a.d.  60),  that  is,  about  the  epoch  of 
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the  sea  being  tamed  into  blood  by  the  casting  of  the  burning  moun- 
tain into  it. 

If  any  one  should  prefer  to  take  the  riven  cmd  fountains  in  a  terri- 
torial sense,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  history  of  the  period, 
to  which  I  refer  this  trumpet,  will  a^ee  well  with  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. Caesar's  wars  were  chiefly  carried  on  against  or  among  the 
nations  dependent  on  or  adjoining  to  Borne ;  and  hence  he  was  pre- 
eminently a  cause  of  bitterness  to  these.  Not  to  speak  of  his  wars  in 
Gaul  and  Britain,  and  then  in  Spain,  he  defeated  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
subjugated  £gypt,  conquered  the  king  of  Bosporus,  returned  to  Africa 
and  defeated  Gato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  and  finally  crushed  the  power  of 
his  adversaries  by  overcoming  Pompey's  sons  in  Spain  (b.o.  45). 
'' Hereon  he  was  made  Dictator  perpetuus^  and  had  many  other 
honours  and  powers  granted  to  him,  whereby  he  had  the  whole 
authority  of  the  Boman  state  put  into  his  hands  :  and  so  was  made, 
though  not  in  name,  yet  truly  and  in  efiect,  sovei^ign  prince  of  their 
whole  empire"  (Prideaux).  After  Caesar's  death  Cassius  levied  heavy 
contributions  on  Judea,  and  sold  into  slavery  all  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  cities,  which  were  slow  in  furnishing  their  quota.  Dola- 
bella,  again,  exacted  contributions  throughout  Syria  generally.  But 
Antony  surpassed  both. 

Hitherto  I  have  interpreted  the  symbolization  of  this  trumpet  with 
reference  exclusively  to  the  sea,  «'.  e.,  the  heathen  world.  But  if  the 
rivers  and  fountains  be  understood  (as  I  have  shown,  that  they  must 
be  in  this  instance),  as  denoting  the  sources  of  a  nation's  wealth  and 
well-being,  they  will  admit  of  a  reference  to  the  earth  of  the  first 
trumpet  equally  as  to  the  sea  of  the  second.  And  as  it  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  mystical  system  to  avail  itself  of 
the  capability  of  a  symbolization  to  have  a  double  reference, — and 
moreover  we  have  seen  reason  to  think,  that  Herod,  as  well  as  Caesar, 
may  be  pointed  at  in  the  name  Wormwood, — I  do  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  symbolization  before  us  a  secondary  application  in  respect  of 
Judea. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  Caesar,  when  he  had  '  got  Bome  and 
the  empire  under  his  power,'  was  to  make  Antipater  ^  procurator  of 
all  Judea.'  Antipater,  indeed,  allowed  Hyrcanus  to  retain  the  name 
of  king ;  but '  he  made  a  cypher  of  him,  and  under  great  decency  of 
behaviour  to  him  took  the  real  authority  to  himself.'  'He  constituted 
his  eldest  son,  Phasaelus,  governor  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  parts 
about  it ;  and  sent  his  next  son,  Herod,  with  equal  authority  into 
Galilee.'  Herod  soon  acquired  so  much  power,  that  he  was  able  to 
set  at  nought  the  authority  of  Hyrcanus  and  the  laws.  He  comiK)rted 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  Hhe  chief  men  of  the  Jews  were 
alarmed ;  because  they  saw,  that  he  was  a  violent  and  bold  man,  and 
much  disposed  to  act  tyrannically.    So  they  came  to  Hyrcanus,  and 
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represented  to  him  that  Antipater  and  his  sons  had  already  seized 
upon  the  goyemment,  and  that  it  was  only  the  name  of  a  king  that 
was  given  to  him;  for  they  were  manifestly  shown  to  be  abeolnte 
lords,  since  Herod  had  sFain  Hezekiah  and  his  adherents  without  trial, 
and  contrary  to  law/  When  at  length  Hyrcanus  had  been  prevailed 
on  to  summon  Herod  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  he  appeared  with  a 
guard,  and  effectually  overawed  his  accusers.  On  his  return  he  levied 
an  army,  and  marched  to  Jerusalem  to  dethrone  Hyrcanus ;  and  he 
would  soon  have  done  so,  if  he  had  not  been  prevailed  on  by  his 
father  and  brother  to  withdraw.  The  former  having  been  poisoned, 
Herod  obtained  the  Procuratorship  of  all  Syria,  with  a  promise  of 
being  shortly  made  king  of  Judea.  Hyrcanus  became  a  mere  puppet 
in  his  hands.  He  levied  heavy  contributions  on  Judea  to  enable  him 
to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Bomans.  And  how  bitter  a  scourge  he 
subsequently  proved  to  the  Jews,  changing  their  laws  and  customs, 
introducing  to  their  great  horror  heathen  games  and  practices,  mas- 
sacring their  most  distinguished  citizens,  and  perpetrating  many 
enormities,  is  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
further  on  the  subject. 

Interpretationa  of  the  third  trumpet, — Arianism  [Bullinger :  Vitringa]. 
Heresy  of  Origen  [Chytra^us].  Period  to  Decius  and"  Gallienus 
[Foxe].  Odoacer :  a.d.  490  [Mede  and  others].  Attila  and  the  Huns : 
A.D.  450  [Sir  I.  Newton:  Elliott].  Heretics  [Woodhouse].  aji. 
441  [Cuninghame].  a.d.  476-602  [Faber].  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  [Croly].    Genseric :  a.d.  455  [Barnes]. 

Div.  4.  THE  FOURTH  TRUMPET.  Subversion  of  the  Boman  and  Jewish 
CoTistitutions  :  B.C.  44  ss. 

VIII ;  12.  565-568.  And  the  fourth  angel  sounded  :  and  the  third 
of  the  sunj  and  the  third  of  the  moon^  and  the  third  of  the  stars  was 
stricken f  that  the  third  of  them  might  he  darkened,  and  the  day  might  not 
shine  the  third  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise. 

The  suHy  moon  J  and  stars  "  denote  the  different  degrees  of  power  or 
governors  in  the  same  state.  And  so  the  Oneirocritics  say,  that  the 
sun  is  the  symbol  of  the  king  and  the  moon  of  the  next  to  him  in 
power.  And  therefore  the  stars,  when  mentioned  together  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  must  mean  governors  or  rulers  of  an  inferior  kind"  (Cla. 
8ym  :  p.  427):  see  on  79,  433-5.  But,  while  in  some  instances  the 
king,  queen,  and  inferior  rulers  of  a  state  will  doubtless  be  symbolized, 
the  generic  sense  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  taken  together,  is  un- 
questionably capable  of  comprehending  more  than  these.  As  being 
the  whole  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they  may  represent  the  rulers  and 
chiefs  of  a  nation  generally,  without  reference  to  the  offices  they  may 
hold,  or  the  desiguatious  given  to  them.     Thut<,  for  example,  the 
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office-bearers  and  chief  citizens  in  a  republic,  or  a  royal  family  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  dignities,  might  be  represented  by  the 
heavenly  bodies  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  king,  queen,  and 
nobles  of  a  monarchy. — ^The  infliction  of  a  stroke,  plague^  or  wound 
(cp.  9  ;  20 :  11 ;  6  :  13  ;  3  :  15  ;  1 :  Gk.),  upon  a  third  of  thesfe  denotes 
the  overthrow  or  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  chief  rulers. — Their  being 
partially  darkened  in  consequence  signifies,  that  the  functions  or  offices 
of  the  rulers  were  obscured  or  to  some  extent  annihilated,  darkness 
being  *  the  symbol  of  adversity.'  Cp.  Is.  13  ;  1^ :  *  TJie  burden  of  Ba- 
h/Ian, .  .  .  The  stars  shall  not  give  their  light.  The  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  shine.*  Eze.  32  ;  7.  Jo.  2  ;  2, 10, 
81. — The  partial  non-illumination  of  the  day  and  the  night  can  only 
mean,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  a  most  disastrous  effect  was  produced 
on  the  political  constitution  of  the  country.  "  The  idea,"  says  Stuart, 
'^  is,  not  that  one  third  part  of  the  time  or  length  of  the  day,  &c.,  was 
totally  dark ;  but  that  the  luminaries  by  day  and  night  being  shorn 
of  one  third  of  their  usual  splendour,"  the  day  and  night  became  pro- 
portionably  dark,  ».e.,  in  plain  terms,  the  constitution  underwent  a 
change  greatly  for  the  worse. — There  is  a  reading  of  No.  568  which 
would  give  the  following  sense : — and  the  third  of  it  [or  of  them]  might 
not  shine,  the  day  and  the  night  likewise.  But  this  reading  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  a  conjectural  attempt  at  emendation,  with  the  view 
to  remove  a  difficulty,  and  make  the  sense  easier. — The  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  third  being  manifestly  superfluous  as  far  as  the  sense  is 
concerned,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  it  has  been  introduced  with 
some  other  object  in  view.  What  this  could  be,  if  not  either  that 
which  was  suggested  in  the  exposition  of  the  second  trumpet,  or  to 
help  out  the  stichoical  distribution,  I  cannot  imagine. — The  ninth 
Egyptian  plague  (Ex.  10 ;  22  :  "  There  was  thick  darkness  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt")  may  have  suggested  this  symbol ization. 

OenericaUy  this  trumpet  represents  the  overthrow  or  destruction  of 
the  principal  rulers  in  the  state ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  such  a 
change  in  respect  of  the  highest  offices  and  functions,  that  a  deadly 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  constitution. 

To  the  historical  application  we  have  not  in  this  instance  the  guide, 
that  has  hitherto  been  afforded  us  in  a  clue  being  given  to  the  time, 
or  the  place,  or  the  chief  actor ;  and  we  must  therefore  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  our  general  scheme,  and  on  the  data  on  which  we  de- 
termine the  epochs  of  the  adjoining  trumpets.  But,  if  these  be  de- 
termined on  satisfactory  grounds,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  reference  of  the  symbolization  before  us.  Possibly  indeed  it  may 
be  thought,  that  the  assassination  of  Cesar  is  here  symbolized ;  and 
it  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Josephus,  Virgil,  Pliny,  and 
others  should  have  recorded,  that  the  sun  was  actually  darkened  at 
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the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  or  (as  they  say)  '  turned  away  his  light  as 
unwiUiDg  to  hehold  the  horrid  crime.'    But  the  death  of  a  single  in- 
dividual will  not  satisfy  the  symbolization ;  nor  will  it  suit   tlie 
general  view  taken  of  the  emperors,  that  the  death  of  one  of  them 
should  be  represented  as  productive  of  so  great  a  calamity.    Undoubt- 
edly the  deaths  of  the  Boman  senators,  who  rose  and  fought  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  in  particular  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  who  had 
been  constituted  by  the  Senate  Generals  of  the  forces  of  the  Repub- 
lic, were  primarily  had*  in  view.    And  there  may  also  be  included  the 
300  senators  and  2000  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  proscribed  under  the  second  Triumvirate.     With  Brutus  and 
Cassius  the  last  hope  of  Roman  liberty  and  republican  institutions 
expired.     While  the  names  and  forms  of  the  Republic  were  retained, 
and  decrees  continued  to  be  issued  in  the  name  of  '  the  Senate  and 
people  of  Rome,'  the  functions  of  the  Senate  were  virtually  abrogated, 
and  the  Senate-house  became  no  better  than  a  registry  for  the  man- 
dates of  the  emperors.     The  slaughter  of  all  those  men  of  eminence, 
from  whom  the  jealous  Triumvirs  fancied  they  might  have  anything 
to  apprehend,  effectually  took  away  the  last  hope  for  freedom  ;  and 
ultimately  the  restored  Republican  constitution  was  more  completely 
superseded,  and  the  Imperial  despotism  more  securely  established  in 
its  place  than,  before.    That  the  temporary  success  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  was  regarded  as  a  restoration  of  the  Republic,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  the  Imperial  rigime  by  Augustus  as  in  some  sort  a  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  de  novo  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in 
some  computations  Augustus  is  reckoned  as  the  first  emperor. 

But  the  symbolization  of  this  trumpet  not  being  connected  with 
the  sea  more  than  with  the  earthy  and  the  circumstances  (together  with 
the  precedent  in  the  third  trumpet)  justifying  a  double  application,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  also  to  the  latter,  that  is,  to  Judea.  And 
it  will  represent  well  the  havoc,  which  Herod  made  in  the  Jewish 
royal  family.  Antigonus,  Hyrcanus,  Mariamne  grand-daughter  of 
Hyrcanus  and  wife  of  Herod,  Alexandra  her  mother,  Aristobulus  her 
brother,  his  own  brother,  his  eldest  son  Antipater,  and  his  two  sons 
by  Mariamne,  besides  many  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  all  fell 
victims  to  his  jealousy  and  suspicions.  And  thus  was  the  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  line  extinguished ;  and  the  government 
secured  to  *  a  private  person,  an  Idumssan  or  half- Jew,  of  a  vulgar 
family,  and  of  no  eminent  extraction,'  who  changed  the  ancient  con- 
stitution, made  and  unmade  High  Priests  at  his  pleasure  in  violation 
of  the  law  and  customs  (Ant.  XV :  3 ;  1),  and  grievously  oppressed 
the  people. 

Interpretations  of  the  fourth  trumpet, — Heresy  of  Pelagius  [BuUin- 
ger].    Heresy  of  Novatus  [Chytrrous].     The  Goths,  &c.  [Foxe].    The 
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Vandals  [Brightman}  Totila :  a.d.  541  [Mede :  Sir  I.  Newton],  Arian^ 
ism  to  Valentinian  III  [Vitringa].  Chosroes  :  a.d.  603-616  [FaberJ 
The  final  '  distress  of  nations*  [Lee].  a.d.  454-476  [Daubuz].  The 
Henili  [Pyle :  Elliott].  Darkness  of  the  truth  [Woodhouse].  a.d. 
476  [Cuninghame].    A  state  of  general  confusion  [Croly]. 

IKTXRLTTDE  BETWEEN  THE  FIRST  FOUR  AND  THE  LAST  THREE  TRUMPETS. 

VIII;  13.  569-572.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  a  single  eagle 
flying  in  midheaven,  saying  with  a  lovd  voice  ;  '  Woe^  woe,  woe  to  those 
who  dwell  on  the  earth  from  the  remaining  voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the 
three  angels  who  are  about  to  sound.* 

VIII;  13.  569.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  one  [or  a  single]  eagle 
flying  in  midheaven.  The  seer  is  said  to  hear  as  well  as  to  see  in  this 
instance,  in  order  to  give  emphatic  force  to  the  statement.  We  are 
to  conceive,  not  only  of  an  eagle  as  being  seen  flying  with  the  un- 
paralleled swiftness  proper  to  that  bird,  but  also  as  of  a  fearful  rush- 
ing noise  being  J^rd  to  proceed  from  the  flapping  of  its  wings.  And 
the  object  is  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  terror,  which  the  thing  sig- 
nified is  calculated  to  excite. — The  numeral  one  is  unquestionably  a 
genuine  reading.  It  is  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  in  three  other 
places  :  9 ;  13  :  18  ;  21 :  19  ;  17.  From  a  comparison  of  the  whole, 
the  object  in  using  it  will  be  seen  to  be  to  give  a  certain  force  to  the 
expression  by  indicating,  that  the  action  of  the  subject  will  be  one, 
undivided  and  concentrated. — Eagle,  and  not  angel  (as  in  the  E.  T.) 
is  the  genuine  reading.  But,  from  what  follows  we  must  understand, 
that  an  angel,  who  has  assumed  the  form  and  appearance  of  an  eagle, 
is  meant.  But  why  of  an  eagle?  Partly  perhaps  to  denote  the 
swiftness,  certainty,  and  firm  grasp  with  which  the  prey,  i.e.,  the 
subject  of  the  three  woes,  will  be  seized.  But  still  more,  if  I  mistake 
not,  to  intimate,  that  Bome  is  had  in  view,  the  eagle  having  been  the 
ensign  of  Eome.  This  is  a  similar  case  to  that  in  Eze.  17;  3  ss., 
where  two  eagles  are  made  symbols  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  to 
that  in  4  Ezra  xi.,  where  an  eagle  is  symbolical  of  (perhaps)  Eome. 
See  also  De.  28  ;  49  :  Je.  48  ;  40  :  Is.  46  ;  11.  But  how  comes  it,  that 
the  Eoman  eagle  is  made  the  denouncer  of  the  woes,  when  Babylon 
(=Eome)  is  the  principal  subject  of  at  least  the  great  woe  of  the 
seventh  trumpet  ?  I  answer  that  this  proclamation  has  reference 
exclusively  to  Judea,  as  appears  from  the  clause  ;  "  Woe  to  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth."  A  distinction  is  probably  intended  here  between 
the  'woes'  and  the  ^judgments'  of  the  three  trumpets,  in  that  the 
former  have  reference  to  Judea  alone,  but  the  latter  to  Eome  chiefly. 
With  how  much  propriety  on  this  view  Eome,  the  subverter  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  is  symbolically  indicated  as  being  '  the  messenger'  of 
the  woes,  must  be  self-evident.     To  her  is  virtually  transferred  the 
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saying  in  Hosea  8  ;  1 ;  "  Set  the  trumpet  to  thy  mouth.  She  shall 
come  as  an  eagle  against  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  hecause  they  hare 
transgressed  my  covenant.''  It  must  not,  however,  he  forgotten  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  herald  of  the  woes  is  an  angel,  who  has  assumed  an 
eagle's  form  for  a  special  purpose,  the  real  denouncer  of  the  woes  is 
Christ  the  Mediator.  The  appearance  of  an  eagle  is  here  given  to  the 
symhol  of  Him  to  indicate  the  instrument,  that  He  in  His  Providence 
would  make  use  of. — The  flying  in  midheaven  is  intended  to  lead  us  to 
conceive  of  the  eagle,  as  heing  midway  between  the  symbolical  heaven 
and  earth,  in  the  very  act  of  making  a  swoop  at  his  prey.  This  is  a 
most  forcible  emblem  of  the  swift  and  sure  speed,  with  which  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  were  hastening  on  the  adversaries  of  His  true 
people,  and  the  inevitable  and  irresistible  might  with  which,  when 
stricken,  they  would  be  torn  in  pieces.-:— In  1  Chro.  21 ;  16  David  is 
represented  as  seeing  the  destroying  angel,  who  was  about  to  smite 
Jerusalem  with  the  pestilence,  "  standing  between  the  earth  and  the 
heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  stretched  out  over  Jerusa- 
lem." Hence  I  infer,  that  the  midheaven  was  accounted  the  appropriate 
place  for  the  announcement  of  the  coming  judgments  of  God. — We 
have  a  companion-picture,  in  the  way  of  contrast,  to  the  one  before  us 
in  C.  14 ;  6.  Here  the  angel,  who  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  an 
eagle,  proclaims  threefold  woes  as  being  about  to  come  on  those,  who 
dwell  on  the  earth.  There  *  atM>ther  angel  is  seen  flying  in  midheaven 
with  the  good  news  of  the  approaching  Sabbatical  seon  to  proclaim  to 
those  who  are  abiding  on  the  earth,  &c.,  and  saying  with  a  loud 
voice ;  Fear  God,  because  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come.'  Doubt- 
less in  the  another  there  is  a  reference  to  this  as  the  first. 

570.  Saying  with  a  loud  voice.  The  loud  voice  gives  emphasis  to 
the  threatening  character  of  the  announcement. 

571.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  those  who  dwell  on  the  earth.  A  woe  is  given 
for  each  of  the  three  trumpets  ;  but  that  of  the  third  will  be  seen  to 
be  sevenfold  those  of  the  two  first.  That  the  three  *  woe's  may  be  taken 
to  denote  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  calamity  may  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pressions in  Homer  and  Virgil : — '  Threefold  and  fourfold  happy  the 
Greeks'  (Od.  v;  306):  *  Terque  quaterque  heati'  {(En.  i ;  93).— TAoae 
who  dtvell  on  the  earth  is  one  of  three  descriptive  phrases,  which  are 
used  in  the  Apocalypse  to  denote  as  many  dififerent  classes  of  persons. 
1st,  This  phrase  is  used  as  a  mystical  designation  of  the  enemies 
(Heathen,  or  Jewish,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  God's  people, 
whether  Jews  or  Christians,  in  the  Holy  land:  that  is,  when  the 
latter  are  had  in  view  as  being  God's  people,  it  may  refer  either  to 
Jews  or  heathens ;  but,  when  the  former,  to  heathens  only.  It  occurs 
fourteen  times.  It  has  been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Scriptures  : 
see  Je.  10 ;  18  :  Ps.  33 ;  8  :  Is.  1 8  ;  3.    2dly,  Those  who  are  seated  on  the 
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earth  is  the  phrase  used  in  the  passage  just  referred  to  (14;  6)  to  denote 
persons  in  Judea,  who  may  be  disposed  to  welcome  '  the  gospel  of  the 
9oming  kingdom,'  but  to  whom  it  has  not  been  proclaimed.  Cp.  Lu. 
1 ;  79  :  21 ;  35.  3dly,  Those  who  tabernacle  in  the  heaven  is  used  in  C. 
13;  6  (cp.  12  ;  12)  as  a  technical  formula,  designative  of  the  true 
servants  of  Christ.  This  phrase  manifestly  presents  a  contrast  to  the 
first  in  both  its  principal  terms.  The  servants  of  the  Lord  are  repre- 
sented as  having  only  a  tabernacle  or  tent  in  the  symbolical  heaven  ; 
because  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  *•  continuing  city'  in  the 
true  heaven,  which  is  *to  come'  (He.  11 ;  10,  16  :  13;  14):  but  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord's  people  are  described  as  dwelling  on  the  earth ; 
because  they  deem  themselves  lords  paramount  and  masters  of  Judea, 
either  by  right  of  conquest  or  of  inheritance. — The  collation  of  the 
three  clauses  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the 
'woes'  of  the  three  last  trumpets  are  distinguished  from  their  ^judg- 
ments' by  the  former  afi'ecting  only  those  who  held  Judea  as  its 
masters  or  owners,  while  the  latter  are  unrestricted,  or  have  reference 
to  Eome  and  heathenism. 

572.  From  the  remaining  voices  of  the  trumpet  of  the  three  angels 
which  are  ahout  to  sound.  Observe,  that  it  is  not  said  (as  we  might 
have  expected,  that  it  would  have  been),  from  the  trumpets  of  the 
three  remaining  angels,  nor  yet  from  the  voice  of  the  trumpet.  Doubt- 
less the  object  in  the  singular  trumpet,  but  plural  voices,  has  been  to 
indicate  a  certain  unity  between  the  three  last  trumpets,  while  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time  a  diversity  in  them.  In  one  point  of  view 
the  soundings  of  these  trumpets  are  so  far  alike,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  single  trumpet :  while  yet  their  tones  are  so 
far  different,  that  they  have  not  one  but  three  ^  voices.'  The  unity 
no  doubt  consists  in  their  being  all  *  woe- trumpets : '  while  the  diver- 
sity may  perhaps  lie  in  the  different  character  of  their  judgments,  or 
the  different  objects  on  which  these  primarily  fall,  Judea  being  the 
subject  in  the  first,  the  Boman  world-power  in  the  second,  and  both 
in  the  third.  At  any  rate,  while  the  first  four  trumpets  are  homo- 
geneous in  respect  of  the  symbols  which  are  affected  being  all  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  universe,  but  heterogeneous  in  respect  of 
the  things  signified  by  those  symbols ;  the  last  three  are  hetero- 
geneous in  respect  of  their  symbols,  but  homogeneous  in  being  charac- 
terized as  productive  of  woes. — That  the  trumpet  of  these  three  is 
said  to  be  about  to  sound  indicates,  that  the  soundings  were  near  at 
hand  at  the  time  of  this  proclamation.  Taking  as  its  date  b.o.  40,  and 
the  Christian  era  as  that  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  there  will  be  an  in- 
terval of  forty  years  to  the  last  sounding ;  and  this  is  the  longest 
period  to  which  the  expression  would  probably  be  applied,  and  to  so 
long  a  period  only  in  consequence  of  the  series  commencing  immo- 
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diately.  This  expreseion,  then,  effectually  exclndes  the  Bchemes  of 
those  interpreters,  who  place  intervals  of  many  centuries  hetween  the 
soundings.  Take,  for  example,  Elliott's.  He,  after  making  the  fourth 
trumpet  end  circa  a.d.  500,  places  the  era  of  the  fifth  at  circa  aj>.  600, 
that  of  the  sixth  at  circa  1500,  and  that  of  the  seventh  at  circa 
1800. 

We  have  now  seen,  how  hroad  a  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  symboli- 
Eation  hetween  the  first  four  and  the  last  three  trumpets.  The  reason 
for  making  this  distinction  doubtless  was,  to  frame  a  parallelism  with 
the  •  seals.  The  author's  plan  was,  that  in  each  caee  the  first  four 
should  be  introductory,  as  being  more  remotely  connected  with  the 
points  of  chief  interest.  Accordingly,  they  in  each  instance  are  very 
concise,  while  the  three  last  are  expanded,  and  enter  into  details. 

Div.  5.  THB  riFTH  TRUMPET.     Invodou  of  Jvdca  hy  Ui4  Parlhians  : 

B.C.  40  ss. 
IX  ;  1-11.  573-616.    And  the  fifth  angel  iomded :  and  I  beheld  a 
star  from  the  heaven  fallen  to  the  earth.     And  the  key  of  the  pit  of  the 
abyss  was  given  to  it.    And  it  opened  the  pit  of  the  ahyss.     And  a  smoke 
went  up  out  of  the  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace  ;  and  the  sun  and 
the  air  was  darkened  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit.    And  from  the  smoke 
cam^  out  locusts  into  the  earth.    And  power  was  given  them,  as  the 
scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power,     (And  they  were  instructed,  that  they 
should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  nor  any  green  thing,  nor  any  tree  ; 
except  the  men  who  have  not  the  seal  of  Ood  upon  their  foreheads^    And 
it  [sc.  power']  was  given  to  them,  not  in  order  that  they  should  kiU  them, 
but  that  they  should  be  tormented  five  months :  and  the  torment  of  them 
[was"]  as  it  were  a  scorpion^s  torment,  when  it  stingeth  a  man.     And  in 
those  days  shall  the  men  seek  Death,  and  shall  not  by  any  means  find 
him  ;  and  they  shall  greatly  desire  to  die,  and  Death  fleeth  from  them. 
And  the  likenesses  of  the  locusts  were  like  to  horses  prepared  for  war. 
And  upon  their  heads  [were']  as  it  were  crowns  like  to  gold :  and  their 
faces  as  it  were  men^sfcices.   And  they  had  hair  as  it  were  women^s  hair. 
And  their  teeth  were  as  it  were  lions*  teeth.     And  they  had  breast-plates 
as  it  were  iron  breast-plates.     And  the  sound  of  their  wings  [wcui]  as  the 
sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses,  when  they  charge  in  war.     And  they 
have  tails  like  to  scorpions,  and  stings  [in  their  tails,  some  read].     And 
their  power  in  their  tails  [is]  to  hurt  the  men  five  months.     They  have 
a  king  over  them,,  the  angel  of  the  ahyss,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  is 
Abaddon,  and  in  the  Greek  language  he  hath  [as  his]  name  Apollyon. 

This  trumpet  is  divisible  into  seven  parts,  which  I  shall  indicate 
by  titles  before  the  numbers. 

IX  ;  1.   (1).  The  fallen  star.     573.   And  I  beheld  a  star  from  the 
heaven  fallen  unto  the  earth.    We  may  with  advantage  compare  this 
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star  with  that  in  the  third  trumpet  (see  on  557).  In  the  first  place, 
the  epithet  great  is  prefixed  to  that,  which  it  is  not  to  this.  Now  it 
has  been  shown,  that  that  symbolizes  Julius  Cadsar,  and  it  will  appear 
in  the  sequel,  that  this  represents  Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus.  On 
these  interpretations  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the  term  great  in  the 
former  instance,  but  not  in  the  one  before  us,  must  be  self-evident. 
In  the  next  place,  that  star  was  seen  in  the  act  of  falling,  but  this  as 
haying  already  fallen.  The  difference  in  the  meaning  must  be  this. 
The  act  of  striking  with  great  force  and  speed  from  a  high  position, 
so  as  to  inflict  a  *  bitter'  stroke,  is  denoted  there ;  but  here  the  pros- 
trate and  degraded  condition  of  the  star  itself  (i.e.,  of  the  Prince 
symbolized  by  it)  is  signified.  This  will  accurately  agree  with  the 
circumstances  of  Cassar  and  Antigonus  respectively.  Again,  the 
insertion  in  this  instance,  but  not  in  the  former,  of  the  place  of 
the  fall  confirms  the  last  inference  by  showing,  that,  as  in  the  third 
trumpet  the  act  of  descending  with  force  from  a  high  elevation  waa 
the  point  of  the  symbolization,  so  in  this  it  is,  not  only  the  actually 
faUen  state,  but  the  vast  extent  of  the  fall.  And  hence  we  may 
further  infer,  that  in  this  instance  we  ought  not  to  look  for  specific 
significations  of  the  terms  heaven  and  earth  ;  since  the  object  of  their 
introduction  here  is  only  to  measure  and  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
fall. — Compare  what  is  said  of  the  king  of  Babylon  in  Is.  14 ;  12,  15  ; 
'  How  art  thou  fallen,  0  Lucifer  (or  day-star) !  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.' 

574.  And  the  hey  of  the  pit  of  the  ahyes  was  given  to  %L  The  giving 
of  a  key  in  this  instance  manifestly  symbolizes  the  bestowal  of  power 
to  open.^^bserve,  that  it  is  not  the  key  of  the  abyss  (as  in  C.  20 ;  1), 
but  ofitspU.  The  pit,  well,  or  'chasm'  (Lu.  16;  26)  of  the  abyss  is 
indeed  the  entrance-passage  into  the  abyss ;  but  yet  quite  a  different 
place,  and  having  a  different  symbolical  meaning,  from  the  abyss 
itself  (see  pp.  12,  97).  The  latter  denotes  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  that 
is  horrible  and  detestable ;  and  hence  is  reserved  to  be  the  place  of 
emergence  of  the  hated  Boman  beast  (C.  11 ;  7).  Odious  and  destruc- 
tive as  are  the  locust-marauders,  they  are  a  degree  better  than  the 
beast  that  causes  '^  the  abomination  of  desolation  ;"  and  hence  they 
emerge  only  from  the  place  which  leads  to  the  abyss,  not  from  the 
abyss  itself. — Here  we  may  notice-  an  appropriateness  in  the  symbo- 
lical locusts  being  made  to  issue  from  that  pit,  the  mouth  or  opening 
of  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  earth,  and  according  to  Jewish 
cosmogony  situated  somewhere  about  the  Dead  Sea.  For  the  real 
locusts  are  said  to  be  produced  in  and  to  emerge  from  the  earth,  and 
their  name  in  Hebrew  is  from  geb,  which  means  a  pit. — The  key  of 
this  pit  may  be  any  base  means  by  which  bad  men  may  be  influenced, 
such  as  bribes,  and  promises  of  plunder  and  gain. — It  would  be  weari- 
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some  to  call  attention  always  to  the  expression  there  was  given,  bo  often 
is  it  repeated.  Let  it  sufQce,  then,  once  for  all  to  notice,  that  this 
phrase  appears  to  point  to  a  power  behind  the  scenes  (so  to  speak), 
viz,,  the  Daysman  or  Mediator,  as  being  the  real  though  unseen  mover 
by  his  Providence  of  all  the  springs,  which  cause  the  actors  to  move 
on  the  symbolical  stage. — In  the  A.  V.  an  attempt  has  apparently 
been  made  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible  the  incongruity  of 
a  key  being  given  to  a  star  by  rendering  to  him.  Such  attempts  are 
not  only  wrong,  but  futile,  as  I  have  sufficiently  shown.  No  doubt  a 
person  is  symbolized,  but  even  on  that  very  account  he  could  not  be 
brought  into  the  symbolization. 

IX ;  2.  575.  And  it  opened  the  pit  of  the  abyss.  The  opening  of  this 
pit  by  the  star  is  intended  to  signify,  that  the  emergence  of  the  locusts 
(that  is,  the  invasion  of  the  marauders  signified)  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Prince  symbolized  by  the  star. 

(2).  The  smoke  from  the  pit,  676.  And  a  smoke  went  up  out  of  the 
pit,  as  it  were  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace.  Smoke  has  a  good  or  bad 
signification  according  to  its  origin  :  ct.  C.  8 ;  4.  Here,  as  proceeding 
from  the  pit  of  hell,  it  is  a  most  noxious  exhalation,  '^  a  smoke  in  the 
nose"  (Is.  65;  5).  And  hence,  as  being  '^  an  adjunct  of  war  and 
destruction"  (as  Wemyss  says),  it  denotes  the  concomitants  of  these: 
and  60  the  Oneirocritics  explain  it.  The  precedent  is  in  Ge.  19 ;  28 ; 
"  The  smoke  of  the  country  (Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  where  now  the 
Dead  Sea  is)  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  *  That  part  of  the 
underworld,  where  Satan  and  his  coadjutors  are  confined,  was  con- 
ceived of  as  a  mixture  of  darkness,  and  smoke,  and  fires.  Here  was 
confined  the  dark  conglomerated  smoke,  that  proceeded  from  the  fire,' 
in  which  the  damned  were  tormented ;  and  hence  it  is  said  (C.  14 ; 
11) ;  "  The  smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  up  for  ever."  The  opening 
of  the  pit  (which,  as  I  have  said,  was  supposed  tQ  be  in  the  plain, 
where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood)  would  allow  this  smoke  to  find  a 
vent.  But,  with  reference  to  the  thing  signified,  we  may  most  fitly 
compare  Is.  14 ;  31 ;  "  From  the  north  there  cometh  a  smoke" ;  t.c, 
as  Lowth  observes,  '  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  march  of  the  army 
of  Hezekiah,'  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  king  of  A683rria.  See  also  De. 
29 ;  20  :  Jos.  8 ;  20 :  Ju,  20 ;  40  :  Ps.  37 ;  20 :  (En.  vii ;  76-81.  And 
in  the  Shepherd  ofHermas,  Vis.  IV,  there  is  a  similar  symbolization 
to  that  under  consideration.  Hermas  ^  sees  first  a  great  doud  of  dust, 
and  then  on  nearer  approach  a  huge  monster  like  a  whale,  vomiting 
forth  fiery  locusts.  This  beast  was  the  symbol  of  oppression  to  come.' 
And  it  manifestly  corresponds  to  *  the  king'  of  the  locusts  of  ve.  11, 
and  to  the  great  red  dragon  of  C.  12.  In  the  passage  before  us  the 
army  of  the  Parthians  will  hereafter  be  shown  to  be  symbolized. 
This  it  might  be  with  a  special  propriety,  inasmuch  as,  consisting  (as 
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we  learn  from  Josephus  and  from  Trogus  Pompeiua  in  Jutttn,  1.  41 ; 
2,  3)  almost  wholly  of  cavalry,  its  advance  would  be  made  in  a  vast 
cloud  of  smoke-like  dust. 

(3).  Effects  of  the  smoke.  577.  And  the  sun  and  the  air  tvas  darkened 
by  the  smoke  of  the  pit.  This  effect  would  literally  be  produced  by  the 
march  of  large  bodies  of  cavalry.  But  of  course  the  statement  is  to 
be  taken  symbolically.  And  thus  viewed,  the  sun  denotes  the  Sove- 
reign.— TJie  air  occurs  only  here  and  under  the  seventh  vial :  and  in 
such  connexions  it  can  scarcely  mean  anything  but  the  political  atmo- 
sphere or  government. — ^The  Greek  verb  may  have  been  put  in  the 
singular  to  indicate,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  distributively  with  each 
substantive ;  since  it  has  a  somewhat  different  literal  meaning  appro- 
priate to  each,  as  thus  :  The  sovereign  was  deposed  :  the  government 
was  subverted.  And  this  darkening  was  effected  by  the  locusts  :  lit., 
by  the  Parthian  troops. 

IX ;  3-5.  (4).  The  locusts :  their  commission.  678.  And  from  ihe 
smoke  came  out  locusts  into  the  earth.  The  numbers,  habits,  and 
devastating  powers  of  locust-swarms  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.  As  to  their  signification  Wemyss  rightly  says ;  "  In 
the  sacred  writings  the  locust  is  everywhere  the  symbol  of  hostile 
armies." — See  Joel  Cs.  1,  2,  and  cp.  Guide,  p.  112. — The  sugges- 
tive precedent  may  have  been  the  eighth  Egyptian  plague:  Ex. 
10;  12-15.  See  also  De.  28;  38,  42:  Ps.  78;  46:  Je.  46;  23: 
Na.  3 ;  15,  17 :  Am.  7 ;  1.  More  specifically,  the  troops  of  horse, 
which  were  despatched  in  all  directions  to  collect  plunder,  will  be 
denoted  by  these  locusts.  And  truly  what  Josephus  says  in  Wars  Y.  7 
may  be  transferred  to  these  plunderers  :  "  As  after  locusts  we  see  the 
woods  stripped  of  their  leaves,  so  in  the  rear  of  Simon's  army  nothing 
but  desolation  remained."  We  may  learn  hence,  that  it  is  the  deso- 
lation caused  by  the  locusts,  and  not  their  vast  numbers,  that  is  the 
point  of  their  symbolical  significance. — The  addition  into  the  earth  has 
doubtless  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  locality :  and  it  is 
most  important  as  showing  beyond  doubt,  that  Judea  is  the  scene  of 
these  locusts'  ravages ;  for  it  is  of  course  the  symbolical  earth  that  is 
meant,  and  this,  here  as  elsewhere,  must  signify  Judea. 

579.  Andp<mer  was  given  to  them,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have 
power.  Power  to  the  locusts  is  authority  to  those  signified  by  them. — 
^A  scorpion  is  explained  by  the  Oneirocritics  of  a  wicked  enemy. 
<'  For  the  scorpion  is  constantly  shaking  his  tail  to  strike,  and  the 
torment  caused  by  his  sting  is  very  grievous."  Cp.  Eze.  2 ;  6 :  Ecclus. 
26 ;  7.*  {Cla.  Sy.)  The  scorpion  ai)pears  to  be  emblematical  of  spe- 
cial agents  of  the  devil ;  for  in  Lu.  10 ;  19,  '  serpents,  and  scorpions, 
and  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,*  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Satan's  falling  from  heaven,  just  as  here  with  the  star's  fall.     The 
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precedent  may  be  the  fiery  scorpions  of  De.  8 ;  15.  That  a  claas  of 
men  is  meant  here  the  sequel  places  beyond  doubt.  And,  to  speak 
more  specifically,  that  none  could  be  more  appropriately  represented 
as  scorpions  than  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  tax-gatherers,  such 
as  those  from  whom  the  Jews  had  long  stiffered  endless  extc^ons  (as 
may  be  seen  in  Josephus,  e.^.,  in  Ant.  XII:  iv;  5),  even  until  the 
name  of  publican  had  become  a  synonyme  for  all  that  is  bad  and  de- 
testable, will  scarcely  be  questioned.  In  our  Lord's  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  very  imps  of  Satan.  And  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  scorpions  are  represented  as  indigenous  to  the 
earth,  but  the  locusts  as  foreign  to  it ;  which  exactly  suits  ihe  view 
now  propounded.  For,  in  the  power  of  the  scorpions  of  the  earth 
being  given  to  the  locusts  who  invaded  the  earth,  will  then  be  denoted, 
that  the  latter  had  conferred  on  them,  the  same  authority  of  the  civil 
power  for  levying  cpntributions,  as  was  ordinarily  possessed  only  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown. 

IX ;  4.  580-6.  (And  they  were  inttntcted,  that  they  ahotdd  not  hwi 
the  grass  of  the  earth,  nor  any  green  ^tng,  nor  a/ny  tree,  except  the  men 
who  have  not  the  seal  ofOod  on  their  Jbr^ieads,)  The  close  connexion 
of  No.  587  with  579  makes  it  evident,  that  this  verse  is  inserted  paren- 
thetically.— The  first  verb  appears  to  be  put  in  an  indefinite  form,  in 
order  "to  intimate  a  tacit  reference  to  the  unseen  Mediator;  and  this 
reference  may  account  for  the  sentence  being  put  in  parentheses. 
Their  being  instructed  would,  then,  amount  to  this,  that  their  actions 
were  overruled  by  the  God  of  Providence,  so  that  they  should  not  act 
injuriously  towards  His  servants. — If  the  locusts  symbolize  men,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  that  those  whom  they  were  not  to  hurt 
must  be  men.  And  if  any  doubt  can  exist,  after  what  has  been  said 
on  Nos.  458  and  548-9,  as  to  the  signification  of  the  grass,  dec,  viz., 
that  these  terms  denote  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes,  it  will 
be  removed  by  this  passage. — Green  things  are  the  sole  food  of  the 
real  locust ;  yet  these  locusts  are  forbidden  to  injure  any  green  thing. 
This  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  incongruity,  that  is  sometimes 
unavoidably  entailed  by  the  symbolical  mode  of  representation.  The 
congruity  of  the  sign  must  be  sacrificed  (as  is  the  case  here)  to  the 
thing  signified.  And  what  can  be  signified  in  this  instance,  but  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  ?  Indeed,  the  exception  made  in  favour  of  a 
particular  class  of  men,  and  also  the  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the 
locusts'  torment  in  No.  593  as  being  men  shows,  that  such  must  be 
meant.  How  absurd,  then,  is  the  exultation  of  those  (as,  e.g.,  Faber 
and  Elliott),  who,  interpreting  this  trumpet  as  relating  to  the  Saracens, 
exult  in  finding  passages  to  the  effect,  that  Abubeker  gave  orders 
^^  not  to  destroy  yalm-trees,"  or  similar  precepts  in  the  Koran,  thus 
giving  to  this  clause,  and  this  only,  a  literal  sense  ! — Probably,  how- 
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ever,  the  phrase  any  green  thing  is  not  to  he  taken  here  in  its  literal 
and  comprehensive  sense,  hecause  it  would  then  he  equivalent  to  the 
three  phrases,  of  which  it  itself  forms  one.    But  in  this  connexion  it 
seems  rather  to  stand  for  the  class  of  vegetahles,  which  are  interme- 
diate in  size  hetween  grass  and  trees.    Of  course  my  remark  ahove 
in  reference  to  the  green  things  will,  on  this  view,  only  he  so  far 
afiected  as  this, — ^that  it  will  he  applicable  to  the  three  phrases  rather 
than  to  the  one. — It  may  be  observed,  that  the  order  of  the  classes  as 
compared  with  the  same  in  C.  8 ;  7  is  inverted.    What  the  object,  if 
any,  may  have  been  I  know  not ;  unless  to  indicate,  that  the  plague 
of  the  locusts  fell  most  heavily  on  the  lower  classes.    Possibly,  the 
exception  is  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  trees. — If  this  construction 
be  adopted,  the  result  will  be,  that  the  locusts  might  affect  injuriously 
only  those  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were  not  avouched  to  be  God's 
true  servants  :  if  the  other,  such  of  all  classes. — But  it  may  be,  that 
the  descriptive  phrase,  those  who  have  the  eeal,  dbc,,  is  a  technical  desig- 
nation for  those,  who  claimed  or  were  held  to  be  on  God's  side ;  be- 
cause they  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Jewish  line  against  the  virtual 
government  by  an  Idumean :  and  the  omission  in  some  copies  of  the 
words  ofOod  may  be  thought  to  favour  this  view.    In  this  case  it 
may  have  been  meant,  that  the  instructions  given  to  the  locusts  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Prince,  whom  the  star  symbolized;  and  gave  a 
sanction  to  their  rapacious  proceedings  in  levying  contributions  and 
plunder  from  the  people  of  the  land,  provided  they  did  not  injure 
those,  or  those  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were  on  the  Prince's  side. — 
But  yet  another  view  may  be  taken.    For  Josephus  states  (Ant.  XIV : 
iii ;  2),  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  nation  was  opposed  to  both  the  brothers  alike ;  and,  when 
their  cause  was  heard  by  Pompey,  this  party  represented  to  him,  that 
"  the  nation  was  opposed  to  kingly  government,  because  it  had  for- 
merly been  the  usage  of  their  country  to  be  governed  by  the  High 
Priest  of  the  God  they  worshipped,  who,  without  assuming  any  other 
title,  administered  justice  to  them  according  to  the  laws  and  consti- 
tutions transmitted  to  them  from  their  forefathers ;  that  it  was  true, 
indeed,  that  the  two  contending  brothers  were  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
but  they  had  changed  the  form  of  government  in  order  to  enslave  the 
nation."   Possibly  this  party  may  have  been  had  in  view ;  and  nothing 
is  more  probable  than  that  the  two  rival  factions,  in  order  to  propitiate 
those  who  held  a  neutral  position,  should  have  been  disposed  to  ah* 
stain  from  molesting  them. — ^A  similar  exception  to  the  one  before 
us,  but  in  favour  of  the  beast's  adherents,  may  be  found  in  C.  13 ;  17. 
— ^As  to  the  sealj  itc,  see  on  465-6. — The  only  of  the  B.  T.  is  rejected 
in  critical,  editions.    Yet  Elliott  relies  on  this  word  for  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  sentence.-<-The  proper  grammatical  construction  would 
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be,  that  they  should  not  hurt  ike  grass,  dec, ;  hut  \thaJt  they  should  hurt] 
the  men,  dc.  Whence  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  are  had  in  view  in  the  former  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  a  particular  class  of  men  in  the  latter  part. 

IX ;  5.  587-9,  And  it  was  given  to  them  (the  locusts),  not  in  order 
th€U  ihey  should  kill  them  (the  several  classes);  but  ^uU  they  (the 
several  classes)  should  he  tormented  five  months.  But  that  ihey  (the 
locusts)  shofdd  torment  them  would  have  been  the  correct  mode  of 
expression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning ;  and  we  can 
therefore  only  regard  the  actual  expression  as  a  grammatical  solecism. 
Griesbach,  indeed,  in  his  margin  puts  the  verb  in  the  active  voice ; 
but  this  would  appear  to  be  only  a  conjectural  emendation,  having  no 
MS.  authority. — The  it  refers  to  power  (=eAithonty)  in  No.  579. — 
The  term  kill  must  be  taken  in  the  loose  sense,  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  mystical  system  in  the  case  of  a  word,  that  cannot  be  strictly 
symbolical.  Thus  to  kill  may  mean  only  to  degrade  or  ruin. — To 
torment  in  this  connexion  will  mean  to  harass,  plunder,  and  cruelly 
oppress. — The  idea  of  locusts  killing  or  tormenting  men  completes  the 
incongruity  noticed  on  No.  580.  The  writer  has  in  part  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  sign,  and  so  far  to  speak  wholly  of  the  thing 
signified. — Five  months  or  thereabouts  was  supposed  to  be  the  duration 
of  the  locusts'  existence  and  ravages.  And  no 'doubt  the  period  here 
was  derived  from  that  circumstance.  But  this  very  fact  is  opposed 
to  the  supposition,  that  any  minute  numerical  exactness  is  to  be 
assigned  to  it;  such  as,  that  it  should  be  resolved  into  150  days, 
neither  more  nor  fewer.  Five  months  must  be  taken  as  a  very  loose 
approximation  in  reference  to  the  locusts'  time :  and  much  more  so 
may  it  be  in  respect  of  the  thing  signified  by  them  ?  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  instance  no  basis  of  numerical  exactness,  such  as  year-day 
theorists  require,  to  justify  the  assigning  of  150  years  as  the  period 
really  contemplated.  And  hence,  if  that  theory  were  as  well-founded, 
as  I  hold  it  to  be  destitute  of  foundation,  it  would  still  have  no  sure 
ground  to  go  upon  in  this  particular  case.  The  object  in  introducing 
the  five  months  here  may  have  been ;  in  part,  to  show  a  congruity  with 
the  symbol,  where  the  circumstances  would  admit  of  doing  so ;  and. 
in  part  to  enlarge  the  idea  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  plague.  And 
in  truth  no  stronger  figure  could  have  been  used  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose ;  since,  as  locusts  pay  but  flying  visits  to  one  place,  to  represent 
them  as  feeding  on  one  locality  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence,  is  to  depict  in  the  strongest  colours  the  disastrous  character 
of  the  calamity  inflicted.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  contend,  that 
no  historical  period  was  had  in  view  by  the  five  months.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  satisfied,  that  one,  more  or  less  nearly  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  locusts,  was  contemplated ;  and  I  think,  that  the  men- 
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tioD  made  again  in  ve.  10  of  the  five  morUJis  leaves  no  doubt  on  the 
point. 

590-2.  And  the  torment  of  them  was  as  the  torment  of  a  scorpion , 
when  it  stvngeih  a  man.  It  has  been  Bup{)Osed,  that  the  weapon  of 
war,  of  which  Isidore  gives  the  following  description,  is  meant  here. 
*A  scorpion  is  a  poisoned  arrow,  which,  when  it  wounds,  deposits 
poison  in  the  wound :  whence  ft  has  the  name  of  Scorpion.'  But 
assuredly  one  kind  of  scorpion  must  be  meant  throughout  the  sym- 
bolization ;  and  what  is  said  of  it  in  vv.  3  and  10  shows,  that  the 
animal,  and  not  the  weapon,  is  had  in  view. — The  force  of  this  simile 
is  to  convey,  that  the  calamity  entailed  by  these  marauding  plun- 
derers was  the  same  in  character  and  severity,  as  that  endured  at  the 
hands  of  greedy  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  by  their  extortionate 
exactions  would  strip  a  man  of  all  that  he  possessed. 

IX ;  6.  (5).  The  locusts :  their  effects,  693-6.  And  in  those  days 
shall  the  men  seek  Death  ;  and  shall  not  hy  any  means  find  him :  and 
they  shall  earnestly  desire  to  die^  and  Death  fieeth  from  them.  This  is  a 
general  description  in  highly  poetic  terms  of  the  intolerable,  nature  of 
this  '  woe.'  Death  is  personified  (as  the  insertion  of  the  article  indi- 
cates) :  and,  instead  of  his  pursuing  men  cito  pede  according  to  his 
wont,  these  men  are  represented  as  being  driven  by  their  insufferable 
anguish  to  seek  after  and  pursue  him ;  but  to  no  purpose.  What 
figure  could  more  vividly  portray  the  intolerable  character  of  a 
plague  ?  Cp.  Jer.  8 ;  8,  and  Job  3;  21 ;  '  which  long  for  death,  but 
it  Cometh  not,'  &c. — ^It  is  evident  that,  not  men  in  general,  but  a  par- 
ticular class  of  men,  viz.,  those  just  indicated,  are  meant :  see  on  563 
and  585. — The  changes  made  in  the  tenses  are  singular.  The  present 
had  been  used.  Now  the  future  is  introduced.  And  again  the  pre- 
sent is  reverted  to ;  for  the  most  ancient  authorities  have  the  last 
verb  in  the  present.  I  do  not  think,  that  any  difference  in  point  of 
time  can  possibly  be  assigned ;  but  the  changes  must  be  attributed  to 
poetic  effect. 

IX;  7-10.  (6).  Description  of  the  locusts.  597-8.  And  the  likenesses 
of  the  locusts  were  like  to  horses  prepared  for  battle.  Having  described 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  plague  inflicted  by  these  locusts,  the  writer 
proceeds,  in  order  to  heighten  the.  conception  of  the  calamity  that 
such  fearful  creatures  would  be  likely  to  produce,  to  describe  their 
appearance  in  detail.  And  first  he  notices  their  aspect,  as  it  appeared 
at  a  first  glance  and  on  a  front  view.  They  were  like  caparisoned 
horses.  This  I  take  to  be  a  reflection  from  the  thing  signified  to  the 
sign  :  I  mean,  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  former  is  transferred 
to  the  latter.  This  is  done  in  part  for  effect,  since  nothing  is  more 
terribla  than  a  large  body  of  horse  in  battle  array ;  and  in  part  for 
the  better  identification  of  the  thing  symbolized,  which  is  in  this 
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instance  the  Parthian  cavalrj.  It  has  been  obeerved  too,  that  '  the 
locust  has  a  head  very  much  resembling  that  of  a  horse,  insomuch 
that  the  Italians  call  them  eavalette,  t.e.,  little  horses.  In  Joel  2;  4 
this  is  noticed.  And  the  Arabians  say ;  '  The  appearance  of  horsefl 
adorns  their  heads  and  countenances/  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
resemblance  here  spoken  of  extends  only  to  the  heads ;  and  bo  it  is 
probably  intended  to  do  in  our  text,  tfiough  the  A.  Y.  extends  it  to  '  the 
shapes  of  the  locusts.'  The  Greek  term  is,  indeed,  in  itself  applicable 
to  the  creature  as  a  whole ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case  seems  to  show, 
that  it  is  here  used  with  limitation  to  the  bust  or  forefront,  just  as  our 
word  '  likeness'  commonly  is. 

699-600.  And  upon  their  heads  {were']  as  it  were  crowns  Z*fcc  to  gold. 
Before  proceeding  fnrther  with  these  detaik  I  would  observe,  that  the 
expositor  who  should  deem  it  indispensably  necessary  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  thing  symbolized  to  correspond  to  every  particular  of* 
such  a  description  would  probably  fall  into  errors.    While  some  of 
the  details  have  doubtless,  in  order  to  facilitate  identification,  been 
introduced  with  a  reference  to  characteristics  of  the  invading  host, 
others  may  have  respect  merely  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole. — 
The  suggestion  of  the  former  object,  implying  as  it  does  an  apparent 
approximation  to  literality  in  some  of  the  details,  leads  me  to  make 
another  observation,  viz.,  that  the  apparently  literal  interpretation  of 
one  or  two  particulars  of  a  sjrmbol,  which  may  or  may  not  result  from 
such  a  transference  from  the  thing  signified  to  the  sign,  is  obviously 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  literal  interpretation,  either  of  an  entire 
symbol,  or  of  figurative  terms  not  being  parts  of  symbols.    When  one 
thing  is  made  a  symbol  of  another,  it  may  often  happen,  that  parts  of 
each  correspond,  and  bear  the  same  names;  and  hence,  when  the 
part  of  the  one  is  made  representative  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
other,  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  is  giving  a  literal  interpretation. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.     The  literality  is  in  appearance  only :  and 
the  appearance  arises  from  the  accidental  or  necessary  coincidence  of 
a  part  of  the  symbol  with  the  same  part  in  the  thing  symbolized. 
Several  illustrations  of  these  remarks  will  occur  as  we  proceed. — For 
the  item  before  us  we  may  see  a  pracedent  in  Nah.  3 ;  15-17 ;  "  Make 
thyself  many  as  the  locusts.  ;  .  .  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts." 
— Observe,  that  these  locusts'  crowns  are  not  said  to  be  golden  crowns, 
as  those  of  the  Son  of  man  (14;  14)  and  the  elders  (4;  4)  are.    But 
they  are  *  m  it  were  crowns,'  and  *  like  to  gold.'    The  difference  shows, 
that  these  are  meant  to  be  described  as  only  tinsel  imitations  of 
crowns, — sham  crowns  of  no  real  value.    The  signification  will  be, 
that  these  invaders  laid  claim  to  a  dignity  and  authority,  which  were 
in  reality  spurious. 
601.  And  their  faces  [were']  as  it  were  men's  faceSj  that  is,  not  alto- 
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gether  such,  but  distorted  resemblances. — The  object  of  this  particular 
may  be  merely  better  identification  by  making  a  further  resemblance 
between  the  sign  and  the  thing  it  signifies ;  but  perhaps  also  to  denote 
the  cunning  sharpsightedness  after  gain  and  plunder,  which  charac- 
terized the  invaders,  and  especially  their  perfidiousness,  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  human  face  being  its  capacity  for  dissembling, 
and  concealing  the  emotions  and  sentiments. 

IX  ;  8.  602.  And  they  had  hair  as  it  were  the  hair  of  women,  Cp. 
Je.  51 ;  27 ;  "  The  locusts  bristling  with  hair." — This  is  an  item, 
which  may  have  been  designed  either  to  denote  the  efieminacy  or 
lustful  licentiousness  of  the  invaders  (1  Cor.  11 ;  14),  or  else,  from 
being  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  invaders,  it  may  have  been  intro- 
duced for  identification.  The  latter  view  has  been  generally  taken. 
And  hence  it  has  been  alleged  as  a  mark  of  coincidence  by  many  Frse- 
sentist  expositors,  that  the  Saracens,  and  by  Hengstenberg  with  much 
more  appositeness,  that  "  the  barbarous  Parthians  wore  long  hair.'' — 
If  this  view  be  well  founded,  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  the 
remark  made  under  No.  600. 

603.  And  their  teeth  were  as  it  were  lions*  [teethl.  So  in  Joel  1 ;  4,  6 : 
— ^'  hath  the  locust  eaten.  .  .  .  For  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my 
land,  strong,  and  without  number,  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion." 
*  The  teeth  of  a  locust  are  very  strong  and  sharp.  Pliny  says,  that 
they  bite  through  everything,  even  the  doors  of  houses.'  This  may 
be  an  emblem  of  the  rapacity  of  the  invaders,  extending  even  to  a 
readiness  to  *  devour  widows'  houses.' 

IX ;  9.  604-5.  And  they  had  breastplates  as  it  were  iron  breastplates. 
"  Iron,"  says  Daniel  (2 ;  40,  cp.  33,  41 :  7 ;  7),  "  breaketh  in  pieces 
and  subdueth  all  things."  '  The  locust  has  a  very  hard  skin,  like 
armour.     Hence  Claudian  says  ; 

"  Cognatns  dorso  durescit  amictus  ; 
Armavit  natura  cutem/'  &c'.' 

This  particular  may  have  been  mentioned,  either  from  the  coincidence 
of  the  thing  signified  with  the  sign  in  respect  of  it,  or  to  denote  that 
these  ruthless  invaders  were  inaccessible  to  any  of  the  motives  which 
ordinarily  move  men.  They  had  made  their  breasts  harder  than  iron, 
and  it  were  equally  vain  to  seek  to  turn  them  from  their  course  by 
persuasion  as  by  force. 

606-7.  And  the  sound  of  their  wings  [woa]  as  the  sound  of  many- 
horsed  chariots  rushing  into  battle.  So  in  Jo.  2 ;  4-5 ;  "  like  the  noise 
of  chariots  .  .  .  ,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array."  '  Bochart 
says,  that  locusts  may  be  heard  at  six  miles'  distance,  and  that, 
when  they  are  eating,  the  sound  of  them  is  like  that  of  a  flame 
driven  by  the  wind.' — This  item  seems  to  be  intended  to  heighten 
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the  conception  of  the  ternbleness  of  the  charge  of  these  bodies  of 

horse. 

IX  •  10.  608.  And  they  have  tails  like  to  scorpions.  There  is  here 
another  remarkable  change  in  the  tense,  vtz.,  from  the  past  to  the 
present.  It  is  reasonable  to  look  for  some  object  in  these  changes  ; 
but  I  can  suggest  no  other  in  this  instance,  than  to  mark  a  distiDction 
in  the  time  to  which  the  hinder  part,  as  distinguished  from  the  head 
and  shoulders,  of  the  scorpion -locusts  relates ;  I  mean,  that  the  thing 
signified  by  the  former  was  present  after  that  denoted  by  the  latter 
had  passed  away.  For,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  tails  of  the 
locusts  are  not  said  to  be  like  the  tails  of  scorpions,  but  like  scorpions  ; 
the  intention  being,  I  suppose,  to  represent  the  animal  as  a  compound 
creature,  half  locust,  half  scorpion.  In  this  case,  as  having  the  mouth 
of  the  former,  and  the  sting-armed  tail  of  the  latter,  it  would  possess 
the  injurious  qualities  of  both.  This  scorpion-locust  would  then  sym- 
bolize two  powers  closely  connected,  of  which  the  scorpion  would 
represent  natives  of  the  country  (No.  579),  and  the  locust  foreigners 
(No.  678).  And  the  sting  of  the  scorpion  might  be  left  behind,  when 
the  locust  had  winged  its  flight  away:  in  plain  terms,  the  native 
plunderers  and  oppressors  of  the  Jewish  people  would  remain,  when 
the  Parthian  invaders  had  retired. 

609.  And  stings.  Some  copies,  by  changing  the  place  of  the  copu- 
lative, make  the  text  read  and  stings  in  their  taUs  ;  and  their  power, 
&c.  But  the  other  reading  has  the  sanction  of  the  most  ancient 
Codices. 

610-11.  And  their  power  in  their  tails  [ts]  to  hurt  the  men  {before 
motioned]  five  months,  or,  In  their  tails  [m]  their  power  to  huH,  &c. 
The  present,  not  the  past  tense  should  be  supplied  in  conformity  with 
the  change  in  No.  608. — Is  this  the  five  months,  that  was  mentioned 
in  No.  589  ?  If  the  same  had  been  referred  to,  the  article  would 
doubtless  have  been  inserted,  as  in  all  similar  instances  of  intended 
reference.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  different  five  months^ 
one  proper  to  the  hinder  portion,  as  the  former  was  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  scorpion -locusts ;  and  therefore  occurring  at  a  later  period.  Uut 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  five  months  being  assigned  to  each 
period,  that  the  actual  durations  of  the  real  periods  were  the  same. 
The  symbolization  would  be  satisfied  by  a  remote  approximation  in 
one  or  both  periods  to  this  duration,  as  well  as  or  better  than  by  an 
exact  coincidence ;  since  it  is  in  a  high  degree  improbable,  that  the 
latter  would  occur  in  fact.  The  two  five  months,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered,  have  been  inserted  rather  for  congruity  with  the  locust-period, 
than  from  their  literally  representing  the  actual  facts. 

IX  •  11.  (7).  ^he  locusts  :  their  king.  612-16.  They  have  over  them 
a  king,  the  angel  of  the  abyss,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  [is]  Abaddon, 
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and  in  the  Greeh  he  hath  \li%s\  name  ApoUyon.     The  copulative  and  .at 
the  beginniDg  of  the  verse  is  omitted  in  critical  editions.     The  omis- 
sibn,  considering  how  invariably  the  word  is  inserted  at  the  beginning 
of  sentences,  indicates  a  break  of  some  importance. — The  attributing 
a  king  to  these  locusts  is,  not  only  not  done  for  congruity  with  real 
locusts,  but  in  opposition  to  what  is  the  case  among  them ;  for  of  them 
it  is  said  in  Prov.  30 ;  27,  that  *  they  have  no  king  over  them.*    We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  this  particular  has  been  introduced  for 
some  strong  reason,  connected  with  the  thing  signified.     I  shall  pro- 
bably be  able  to  show  hereafter,  that  the  object  was  to  identify  the 
chief  of  the  scorpion -part  of  the  locusts.     Here  it  will  only  be  proper 
to  observe  further,  that  both  the  break  just  noticed,  and  the  place  at 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  king,  viz.,  at  the  end,  and  not  (as  might 
have  been  expected)  at  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  the  scor- 
pion-locusts, lead  us  to  think,  that  the  intention  may  have  been  to 
connect  the  king  specially  with  the  scorpion  portion.     Of  course  the 
term  king  may  be  taken  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  wide  signification 
appropriate  to  symbolical  writings,  i.e.,  as  meaning  a  king  or  any 
other  ruler  or  chief. — ^Observe,  that  the  king  is  not  said  to  be  the 
angel  of  {he  pit  of  the  abyss  (whence  the  locusts  came),  but  of  the  abyss j 
which  is  the  hold  of  Satan,  and  the  place  of  emergence  of  the  Eoman 
beast.     He  is  thus  emphatically  connected  with  Kome  and  Satan.-r- 
Further,  he  is  described  aa  being  not  merely  an  angel,  but  the  angel. 
And  thus  it  is  intimated,  that  the  person  signified  is  pre-eminently  a 
tool  of  Rome,  and  an  agent  of  the  devil.    Both  points  will  be  jseen  to 
connect  this  king  specially  with  the  scorpion  part  of  the  symbol,— 
ApoUyon  means  a  destroyer. — "  Abaddon,'*  says  Stuart,  "  is  literally 
destruction.     It  is  also  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Sheol ;  e.g.,  in  Fr. 
15 ;  11 :  Job  26 ;  6.     The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  denoted  by  it  the 
lowest  recesses  of  the  great  abyss ;  and  so  the  Babbins  employed  the 
word." — ^But  why  has  this  king's  name  been  given  in  two  languages? 
Some  say ;  To  indicate  his  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stig- 
matize him  as  the  Destroyer,    But  this  answer  furnishes  no  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  the  two  names ;  since  one  would  have  served  the 
purpose  equally  well.   Nor  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  necessity  for  trans- 
lation serve  to  account  for  the  two  having  been  inserted ;  since  there 
could  be  no  necessity,  as  far  as  appears,  for  the  insertion  of  the  one 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  immediate  readers. 
Further,  though  the  reason  assigned  may  serve,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to 
account  for  the  insertion  of  a  name,  yet  such  a  name  wholly  fails  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  proper  name.     It  may  serve  to  denote  the 
character  pf  the  party,  but  it  is  far  too  general  to  point  out  an  indi- 
vidual.   To  identify,  then,  the  person  intended,  and  to  account  for 
the  introduction  of  the  two  names,  we  must  look  further  than  the 
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meaoing  of  them.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  I  shall  be  able  to  show, 
when  I  come  to  the  particular  exposition,  that  the  solution  is  to  be 
sought,  and  may  be  found  in  the  science  of  Oematria,  by  the  help  of 
which  the  two  names  conjointly  are  made  to  indicate  numerically 
some  of  the  chief  parties,  brought  on  the  scene  by  the  invasion  of 
these  scorpion-locusts,  and  in  particular  him,  who  may  well  have  been 
regarded  as  their  king, — as  the  tool  of  Bome,  and  the  agent  of  the 
devil. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  details  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that 
these,  or  the  similes  which  give  point  to  them,  have  been  derived  to 
the  symbol  from  the  thing  that  it  symbolizes  :  I  mean,  that,  an  im- 
mense swarm  of  locusts  having  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  sym- 
bolization  (on  account  of  the  devastation  which  is  caused  by  those 
insects,  and  because  of  their  having  been  used  in  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures  as  symbols  of  armies),  the  individuals  composing  the  swarm  have 
had  their  principal  parts  and  members  assigned  to  them  from  the 
characterizing  points  in  that  which  they  represent.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  almost  all  the  specialties  are  taken  from  an  army,  and  from  one 
composed  mainly  of  cavalry.  The  locusts  have,  as  they  advance  in  a 
mass,  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  horse,  fully  accoutred  for  battle. 
They  wear  the  conqueror's  crown.  Their  countenances  are  those  of 
fierce  warriors.  They  wear  their  hair  long,  as  did  one  nation  of  that 
time  in  particular.  They  have  iron  coats  of  mail.  They  make  a 
noise  in  their  onslaught,  like  that  of  war-horses  and  chariots  in  a 
charge.  They  have  a  Commander-in-chief  at  their  head.  If,  then, 
the  symbol,  as  to  its  accessories,  has  been  framed  from  the  thing 
symbolized ;  and  if  there  are  sufficient  indications,  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  an  army  composed  in  the  main  of  cavaliy,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  symbol  must  represent  such  an  army.  And,  this 
being  the  case,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
application. 

Let  me  here  call  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that,  while  an  an- 
gelic hi^rophant  is  commonly  introduced  to  give  explanations  to  the 
seer,  as  to  those  particulars  which  could  not  be  represented  to  the  eye, 
and  which  therefore  he  could  not  be  supposed  visionally  to  be  cog- 
nizant of,  in  this  trumpet  the  seer  himself  virtually  gives  such  expla- 
nations (see  w.  3,  6,  6, 10).  This  would  suffice  to  show  (if  there  were 
any  occasion  for  proof  on  such  a  point),  that  the  Vision  and  the  sym- 
boHzations  are  merely  a  poetic  mode  of  representation. 

Generic  signification  <^  the  fifth  trumpet. — ^At  the  epoch  at  which  the 
Vision  has  here  arrived  (b.c.  40),  a  Prince,  who  had  fallen  from  the 
summit  of  the  political  firmament,  is  brought  on  the  scene.  By  means 
of  ^  a  golden  key,'  he  is  enabled  to  procure  the  assistance  of  a  host  of 
ruthless  barbarians  from  a  foreign  land.   These  dethrone  the  reigning 
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sovereign,  and  overthrow  the  existing  government.  They  send  detach* 
ments.over  Judea,  which  have  the  same  authority  given  them  for 
levying  contributions,  as  was  possessed  by  the  ordinary  tax-gatherers, 
and  others  employed  by  the  sovereign  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
An  overruling  Providence,  however,  protects  the  servants  of  God,  and 
exempts  them,  whetheV  of  the  lowest,  the  middle,  or  the  highest 
degree,  from  the  injurious  treatment  which  others  experienced.  Yet 
this  treatment  was  not  such  as  is  ordinarily  endured  at  the  hands  of 
invaders,  who  merely  pass  through  a  country.  It  was  worse.  Death 
inflicts  torture  only  for  a  moment;  but  this  plague  lasted  for  five 
months.  It  was  of  that  kind,  which  is  inflicted  by  the  farmers  of 
revenue,  and  by  the  rapacious  soldiery,  whom  they  employ  to  extort 
money  by  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  villany.  And  such  was  the 
misery  it  entailed,  that  the  unhappy  victims  would  have  preferred 
death  to  it.  How  great  it  was  may  be  further  judged  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  who  inflicted  it. — ^It  must  be  premised,  that  they  con- 
sisted of  two  parties,  whence  a  compound  symbol, — a  scorpion-locust, 
is  used.  (1).  We  will  first  speak  with  reference  to  the  front  or  locust- 
proper  part ;  because  this  represents  the  party,  which  was  the  first 
to  plunder  and  oppress  the  people.  On  a  front  view,  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  large  body  of  horse  fully  equipped  for  war.  They 
arrogated  to  themselves  a  dignity  and  authority,  which  did  not  really 
belong  to  them.  Their  countenances  betokened  rapacity  and  villany. 
Their  long  hair  denoted  their  effeminacy  or  lustfulness.  Their  lions' 
teeth  indicated  their  voracity  and  cruelty.  Their  iron-coated  breasts 
showed  their  cold  and  selfish  hardheartedness.  The  horrible  uproar 
that  they  caused  added  the  terror  of  clamour,  confusion,  and  all  dis- 
cordant sounds  to  their  terror-striking  appearance.  (2).  We  now 
turn  to  the  hinder  or  scorpion-part  of  these  locusts.  This  (it  has  been 
intimated)  represents  the  party  native  to  the  land,  as  the  other  did 
that,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  foreign  invaders.  Their  scorpion - 
shape  shows  them  to  be  the  most  bitter  and  cruel  of  extortioners  and 
oppressors.  And  their  oppression  may  be  set  down  as  having  lasted, 
like  the  former,  five  months.  But  the  chief  feature  to  be  noticed  in 
respect  of  these  is  their  king ;  for  he  is  the  prime  agent  of  the  heathen 
and  Satanic  power  of  Bome, — to  him  may  be  attributed  all  the  '  de- 
struction' which  these  scorpion-locusts  wrought,  and  by  considering 
in  conjunction  the  designations  given  to  him,  may  '  he  who  hath 
wisdom'  learn  his  real  name,  and  thus  obtain  a  clue  to  the  whole 
symbolization. 

Historical  application, — The  locality  to  which  the  fifth  trumpet 
relates  is  shown  by  No.  578  to  be  Judea ;  and  the  time  is  ascertained 
from  the  commencing  epoch  of  the  next  preceding  trumpet  to  be  no^ 
earlier  than  B.C.  48.    Taking  these  data  as  our  guides,  we  shall  find 
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in  the  Jewish  history  in  the  years  B.C.  40  to  37  events  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  symholization  hefore  us.  After  repeated  renewals  of 
the  civil  war,  which  began  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  at  the 
era  of  the  first  trumpet  (viz.,  in  b.c.  57  by  Anstobulus's  son  Alex- 
ander, in  55,  in  52,  and  again  in  49  by  the  same),  Alexander  having 
been  put  to  death  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulbs  poisoned,  Antigonus, 
the  younger  son  of  the  latter,  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  He  appealed 
first  to  Gassar,  as  he  was  passing  through  Palestine  in  b.c.  47.  But, 
through  the  influence  of  Autipater,  his  suit  was  rejected  in  favour  of 
Hyrcanus  and  the  Idumean  family.  In  b.c.  42  however,  having 
obtained  by  bribery  the  assistance  of  one  of  *  the  tyrants,*  whom 
Cassius  had  set  over  Syria,  he  endeavoured  to  regain  the  kingdom  by 
force ;  but  was  repulsed  by  Herod.  In  b.c.  41,  'all  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, being  grievously  oppressed  with  the  taxes  which  were  imposed 
on  them,  joined  in  calling  in  the  Parthians  against  the  Romans, 
which  put  the  whole  country  in  the  utmost  misery  and  confusion' 
(Prideaux's  Con.  III.  242).  In  b.c.  40,  '  when  the  Parthians  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Syria,  Antigonus  induced  their  king's  son  by 
the  promise  of  1000  talents,  and  500  women  taken  from  the  principal 
families  and  of  the  Jewish  stock,  to  undertake  his  restoration.  In 
consequence,  two  divisions  of  the  Partliian  army  marched  into  Judea ; 
and,  the  one  taking  the  sea-coast  and  the  other  the  middle  of  the 
country,  they  swept  it  in  its  length  and  breadth.'  Judea,  owing  to 
intestine  broils  and  foreign  commotions,  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
time  little  better  than  a  nest  of  robbers.  Troops  of  banditti  infested 
the  country,  and  the  populace  appear  to  have  been  pretty  equally 
divided  between  the  parties  of  Herod  and  Antigonus.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that,  '  while  the  Parthians  were  ravaging  Garmel,  many 
Jews  joined  the  standard  of  Antigonus  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
incursion  into  the  country.  And  after  one  battle  had  been  gained,  a 
host  of  turbulent  and  disaffected  marauders  (the  progress  of  whom 
through  the  country  must  have  been  marked  by  every  enormit^O 
advanced  to  Jerusalem.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  .market-place,  in 
which  Herod's  party  had  the  advantage ;  but  that  of  Antigonus  seized 
and  held  the  temple.  Daily  encounters  took  place,  and  slaughters 
were  made  continually.'  A  body  of  Parthian  cavalry,  which  Pacorus, 
the  Parthian  commander,  had  brought  forward,  appears  now  to  have 
arrived,  and  for  a  time  to  have  allowed  the  two  parties  to  weaken 
one  another  by  their  conflicts.  "  But  while,"  says  Josephus  (the  sub- 
stance of  whose  narrative  I  have  been  quoting),  "  there  were  daily 
skirmishes,  the  enemy  waited  for  the  coming  of  the  multitude  out  of 
the  country  to  the  Pentecostal  festival.  And  when  the  day  was  come, 
many  myriads  of  people  were  gathered  together  about  the  temple, 
some  in  armour  and  some  without ;  and  of  these  Herod  slew  a  very 
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great  number."  Such  a  concourse  would  necessarily  add  greatly  to 
the  confusion,  outrages,  and  opportunities  for  plundering  afforded  to 
the  Parthians.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  done  little  in  the  way 
of  slaughtering  the  people,  leaving  this  to  their  own  countrymen.  But 
now  was  the  '^  natural  perfidiousness,"  for  which  ''the  barbarians" 
were  notorious,  brought  to  bear.  On  the  proposal  of  Antigonus,  that 
Pacorus  should  be  admitted  in  order  to  mediate,  the  latter  gained 
admittance  into  the  city  with  a  body  of  horse.  Being  received  into 
the  house  of  Phasael,  the  elder  brother  of  Herod,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained there  as  a  guest,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
ingratiate  himself  into  Phasael's  confidence,  that  by  this  means  he 
might  get  Hyrcanus,  Herod,  and  Phasael  into  his  power.  He  succeeded 
in  entrapping  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  on  the  pretence  of  escorting  them 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Parthian  governor  of  Syria,  as  being  the  most 
likely  way  to  obtain  such  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  as  they  desired. 
Herod  was  too  wary  to  be  caught,  and  *'  entreated  Phasael  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  snares  laid  for  him ;  because  the  barbarians 
are  naturally  perfidious."  '  Phasael,  however,  and  Hyrcanus  set  out 
with  Pacorus,  the  latter  leaving  behind  him  a  troop  of  horse  on  the 
pretext  of  affording  assistance  to  Herod  in  restoring  order,  but  with 
secret  instructions  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  carry  him  off  also.' 
On  arriving  in  Syria,  Phasael  became  aware  of  the  plot  that  had  been 
laid  for  them,  and  "  reproached  the  Parthian  governor  to  his  face  for 
his  treachery,  and  especially  because  he  had  been  induced  by  bribes ; 
and  he  promised  him,  that  he  would  give  him  more  money  for  their 
preservation,  than  Antigonus  had  promised  to  give  for  the  kingdom. 
But  the  sly  Parthian  endeavoured  to  remove  his  suspicion  by  apolo- 
gies and  oaths,  and  then  went  away.  •  Whereupon  the  Parthians  who 
were  left,  and  had  it  in  charge,  seized  and  bound  Phasael  and  Hyr- 
canus, who  could  do  no  more  than  curse  their  perfidiousness  and 
perjury.  In  the  meantime,  Pacorus  was  sent  back ;  and  he  laid  a 
plot  how  to  seize  upon  Herod  by  deluding  him,  and  getting  him  out 
of  the  city,  as  he  was  commanded  to  do."  But  Phasael  found  means 
''to  inform  Herod  of  the  perfidiousness  of  the  Parthians;  and  he 
straightway  went  to  the  most  potent,  as  to  the  lords  of  the  rest,  to 
remonstrate  with  them.  But  they,  though  knowing  the  whole  matter, 
dissembled  with  him  deceitfully,  denying  the  truth  of  the  statements." 
Herod,  however,  was  .not  to  be  imposed  upon ;  and,  '  while  they  were 
consulting  how  they  might  best  seize  him,  he  escaped  by  night  with 
his  family,  taking  the  road  to  Idumeea.'  "  Nor  (the  historian  goes 
on)  could  any  enemy  of  his,  who  then  saw  him  in  this  case,  be  so 
hardhearted  as  not  to  have  commiserated  his  fortune,  while  the  women 
drew  along  their  infant  children,  and  left  their  own  country,  and  their 
friends  in  prison,  with  tears  in  their  eyes  and  sad  lamentations." 
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'  The  Parthians  pursued  Herod,  and  harassed  him  in  his  flight.  And 
the  Jews  fell  upon  him,  even  more  heavily  than  did  the  Farthians.' 
So  that  he  had  to  maintain  a  running  fight,  until  he  arrived  at 
Masada.  Leaving  the  women  there,  he  himself  escaped  into  Arabia. 
'  As  for  the  Farthians  in  Jerusalem,  they  betook  themselves  to  plun- 
dering, and  spared  nothing  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on ;  though 
they  found  not  so  much  as  they  hoped,  because  Herod,  having  long 
suspected  their  perfidy,  had  caused  his  principal  treasures  to  be  removed 
into  Idumsea,  and  others  had  done  the  same/  '^  The  Farthians  then 
proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  injustice,  as  to  fill  the  country  with  war 
without  denouncing  it,  to  demolish  the  city  Marissa,  and  not  only  to 
set  up  Antigonus  for  king,  but  to  deliver  Fhasael  and  Hyrcanus  bound 
into  his  hands,  in  order  to  their  being  tormented  by  him."  *  Anti- 
gonus himself  bit  off  Hyrcanus's  ears,  in  order  that  he  might  never 
be  able  to  officiate  again  as  High  Friest.  Fhasael  escaped  torture 
only  by  beating  out  his  own  brains  against  the  wall  of  the  prison. 
And  Hyrcanus  was  carried  off  in  fetters  to  Parthia.' 

Thus  far  I  have  thought  it  advisable,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
to  digress  somewhat  from  the  matter  in  hand,  to  give  the  historian's 
narrative  (as  nearly  as  the  necessary  abridgment  would  permit)  in  his 
own  words ;  lest  it  should  be  thought,  that  the  facts  were  coloured, 
suppressed,  or  in  any  way  unduly  modified  to  suit  the  symbolizations. 
That,  in  general,  an  invasion  by  an  aimy  of  Farthians  would  correspond 
to  such  a  locust  irruption  as  is  described  in  this  trumpet,  I  need  not 
show ;  because  almost  all  expositor  have  agreed  in  supposing,  that 
an  invasion  either  by  Farthians,  or  by  some  other  people  whose  cha- 
racteristics were  similar  to  theirs,  is  here  symbolized.  But,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  details,  it  may  be  expedient,  that  I  should  offer  a  few 
remarks,  in  order  to  make  more  manifest  the  application  of  the  quo- 
tations that  have  been  made ;  and  truly,  with  respect  to  the  details, 
I  need  not  fear  to  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  exposition. 
In  Antigonus,  then,  we  see  the  '  fallen  star :'  and  he  was  a  little  star 
as  compared  with  the  former  *  great'  one,  viz,,  Julius  Csesar.  By 
means  of  bribery  he  procured  the  irruption  of  detestable  '  barbarians,' 
who  came  from  a  region,  detested  only  in  a  less  degree  than  those 
infernal  regions,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  Eoman  beast  as  his 
fitting  habitation.  And,  tlirough  the  machinations  of  the  commanders 
of  these,  he  who  was  '  the  sun '  of  the  Jewish  system  politically  and 
ecclesiastically,  the  High  Friest  Hyrcanus,  was  deposed,  and  the 
government  administered  in  his  name  was  subverted.  The  Farthian 
troops  overran  Judea  with  the  speed  and  destructiveness  of  locusts, 
being  assisted  and  emulated  by  multitudes  of  robbers  and  villains  of 
every  description,  who  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Antigonus.  This 
prince,  in  order  to  obtain  the  douceur  which  he  had  promised,  con- 
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ferred  on  these  hordes  of  rapacious  villains  the  same  powers  for  levy- 
ing contributions,  that  were  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  farmers  of 
the  taxes.  And  as  there  was  added  moreover  a  license  to  seize  and 
carry  off  the  women  of  the  principal  Jewish  families,  a  sting  of  espe- 
cial malignity  was  thereby  superadded  to  the  ordinary  iniquities  and 
cruelties  practised  by  such  persons.  These  powers  and  this  license, 
however,  contained  an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who  should  espouse 
the  Prince's  cause,  or  at  the  least  remain  neutral.  The  barbarians 
were  occupied  in  their  work  of  ravishment  and  spoliation  for  a  period, 
which,  as  it  approximated  to  that  of  the  natural  locusts'  ravages,  may 
be  set  down  as  '  five  months.'  Such  were  the  sufferings  they  entailed, 
that  it  may  be  said  (poetically),  that  death  would  have  been  preferable 
to  them. — These  Farthiaus  asserted  the  authorization  of  a  king,  who 
had  no  right  to  the  title.  Their  countenances,  their  long  hair,  their 
lions'  teeth,  tl;^ir  mailed  breasts,  and  the  fearful  noise  they  made  in 
their  advance,  indicated  perfidy,  lust,  cruelty,  ironheartedness,  and  a 
terror-striking  aspect :  and  to  what  an  extent  they  must  have  mani- 
fested these  evil  qualities  may  be  judged  from  the  extracts  that  have 
been  given. 

Having  now  made  evident  the  reference  of  the  locust-heads  to  the 
bands  of  Parthian  horsemen,  we  proceed  to  the  scorpion-tails  of  these 
noxious  insects,  adducing  first  (as  before)  extracts  from  the  Jewish' 
historian's  narrative. 

Herod,  having  been  refused  an  asylum  in  Arabia,  '  went  thence  to 
Rome  with  all  speed.'  '  By  promising  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Mark 
Antony,'  and  in  consequence  of  that  Triumvir's  regarding  ^  Antigonus 
as  a  seditious  person  and  an  enemy  of  the  Eomans,'  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  Antony  *  to  get  him  made  king  of  the  Jews.  As  for  GaBsar 
[Augustus],  Herod  found  him  even  better  disposed  than  Antony.  So 
the  Senate  was  convoked ;  and  when  it  had  been  represented,  that 
Antigonus  was  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  because  he  had  taken  the 
government  by  means  of  the  Parthians,  and  that  it  would  be  for  their 
advantage  in  the  Parthian  war,  that  Herod  should  be  king,'  a  decree 
was  made  to  that  effect.  This  led  to  a  prolongation  and  increase  of 
the  troubles  in  Judea.  After  the  Parthians  had  withdrawn,  the  civil 
war  continued  for  three  years.  Four  armies  of  ru£Qans  ravaged  the 
unhappy  land  : — ^the  forces  of  Antigonus,  those  of  Herod,  those  which 
the  Roman  general  sent  to  assist  Herod,  and  the  large  bands  of 
robbers,  'whose  skill  was  that  of  warriors,  but  their  boldness  the 
boldness  of  robbers.'  It  was  little  less  than  a  protracted  war,  that 
Herod  had  to  wage  with  these  before  he  could  exterminate  them. 
Meanwhile,  one  Roman  general  after  another  being  bribed  by  Anti- 
gonus remained  quiescent ;  and,  quartering  their  troops  on  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  they  occupied  themselves  in  levying  contributions.     A 
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new  general,  whom  Antony  sent  to  Herod's  assistance  as  soon  as 
the  Parthians  had  been  repulsed,  was  even  worse.  He  received  bribes 
from  both  parties ;  and,  ''  playing  booty  on  both  sides,  he  squeezed 
each  of  them  to  the  utmost,  and  truly  served  neither.  He  helped 
Herod,  indeed,  in  reducing  Joppa,  and  went  with  him  to  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  there  managed  so,  that  by  encouraging  his  soldiere 
to  mutiny,  he  made  it  end  only  in  the  sacking  of  Jericho,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  that  place,  and  then  dismissed  the  army  into  winter  quarters, 
which  he  made  Herod  provide  for  them."  Of  another  Boman  com- 
mander it  is  said,  that  he  '  pretended  friendship  to  Antigonus ;  but 
went  as  a  spy  to  discover  his  affairs,  though  he  did  not  herein  comply 
with  Herod.  But  when  Antigonus  perceived  his  intentions,  and  de- 
fended himself  against  him  as  against  an  enemy,  being  in  a  rage  at 
his  disappointment,  he  slew  all  the  Jews  he  met  with,  without  sparing 
those  of  Herod's  party.'  Hereupon  Herod  was  fain  to  f  et  out  for  the 
Euphrates  to  make  complaint  to  Antony,  and  "  to  inform  him  that  he 
stood  in  no  need  of  such  helpers,  who  did  him  more  mischief  than 
they  did  his  enemies."  During  his  absence  his  brother  Joseph  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Antigonus  '^  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army;" 
and  '  the  entire  Boman  cohorts  which  accompanied  him  were  de- 
stroyed.' *  After  this  defeat  the  Galileans  revolted,  and  drowned 
those  who  were  of  Herod's  party  in  the  lake.  A  great  part  of  Judea 
also  rose  against  Herod.'  But  on  his  return  with  Boman  succours  he 
defeated  the  Galileans,  '  overran  their  country,  demolished  five  cities, 
burned  them,  and  destroyed  2000  men  in  them.'  Of  another  engage- 
ment it  is  said,  that  '  the  multitude  of  those  slain  and  lying  in  heaps 
was  so  great,  that  the  conquerors  could  notjass  along  the  roads,'  'nor 
was  there  a  more  frightful  spectacle  in  all  the  war  than  this,  where 
an  immense  multitude  of  dead  men  lay  heaped  upon  one  another.'— 
I  have  now  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  miseries,  under  which  Judea 
groaned  for  three  years.  The  consummation  of  the  calamity  was  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  and  Sosius.  *  In  the  spring  of  the  third 
year  since  he  had  been  made  king  at  Bome  (t.c,  in  b.c.  37)  Herod 
pitched  his  camp  before  the  temple.  Having  his  enemy  in  great  con- 
tempt, he  himself  went  to  Samaria  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with 
Mariamne,  Hyrcanus's  grand-daughter;  and  on  his  return  brought 
back  a  greater  army.  Sosius  also  joined  him  with  a  large  army,  which 
he  sent  before  him  through  the  midland  part,  while  he  marched  him' 
self  along  Phenicia.  Herod's  dependence  was  upon  the  decree  of  the 
Senate,  by  which  he  had  been  made  king ;  and  Sosius  relied  npon 
Antony,  who  sent  the  army  that  was  under  him  to  Herod's  assistance.' 
"  Now  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  that  were  in  the  city  were  divided 
into  several  factions.  Some  gave  out,  that,  as  the  times  were,  he  was 
the  happiest  and  most  religious  man,  who  should  die  first.    [This  is 
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a  remarkable  coincideDce  with  ve.  6.]  Others  fell  a  robbing;  and 
this  because  there  was  no  food  left  either  for  the  horses  or  the  men." 
— But  I  must  not  occupy  more  space  than  one  or  two  extracts,  re- 
lating to  the  capture  of  the  city,  will  require.  '^  On  the  pouring  in  of 
the  army  there  was  a  slaughter  of  vast  multitudes  everywhere ;  for 
the  assailants  were  not  willing  to  leave  one  of  their  adversaries  alive. 
So  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  great  multitudes,  as  they  were  crowded 
together  in  narrow  streets,  and  in  houses,  or  were  running  to  the 
temple ;  nor  was  there  any  mercy  shown  either  to  infants,  or  to  the 
aged,  or  to  the  weaker  sex :  yea,  though  the  king  besought  them, 
none  would  stay  his  hand  from  slaughter,  but  they  slew  people  of  all 
ages,  like  madmen."  Herod  also  strove  to  prevent  the  pillaging  of 
the  city,  ''  asking  Sosius  repeatedly  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
whether  the  Romans  by  thus  emptying  the  city  of  money  and  men 
meant  to  leave  him  king  of  a  desert."  It  was  only  by  paying  a  large 
sum  of  money  himself,  that  he  was  able  to  ransom  the  city  from  being 
utterly  desolated.  He  himself,  however,  "  slew  those  of  Antigonus's 
party."  And  that  unhappy  prince  was  sent  in  chains  to  Antony, 
whom  Herod  induced  by  large  bribes  to  behead  him :  and  thus  pe- 
rished, as  a  common  criminal,  the  last  of  the  Asmonean  princes.  To 
procure  the  money  to  give  to  Antony,  Herod  '  spoiled  all  the  wealthy 
men,  nor  was  there  any  end  of  the  miseries  he  brought  upon  the 
people.'  '  As  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  through  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  so  he  found  it  necessary  to  establish  himself  in  it  by  the 
same  means,  putting  daily  to  death  such  of  the  opposite  faction  as  he 
most  feared,  among  whom  were  all  the  counsellors  of  the  great  San- 
hedrin,'  and  ultimately  Hyrcanus  himself. — ^This  must,  and  may  well 
suffice  to  show,  that  the  venom  from  the  stings  of  the  scorpion-tails 
inflicted  even  more  misery  and  destruction  on  the  Jews  than  the  lions* 
teeth  of  the  locust-heads. 

Two  particulars  yet  remain  to  be  illustrated. 

The  first  is,  the  ^^five  months^*  during  which  these  scorpions  are 
said  to  have  power  to  act  injuriously  upon  the  people.  I  take  it,  that 
the  time  of  Herod's  besieging  Jerusalem  is  here  referred  to,  and  that 
this  has  been  specially  mentioned  (as  having  been  the  climax  and 
consummation  of  the  '  torment')  to  make  a  coincidence  with  the 
locust-period,  and  thus  to  form  a  parallel  at  the  end  of  the  period  with 
the  five  months  of  the  Parthian  locusts  under  Antigonus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it.  In  exact  accordance  with  the  statement  Josephus  says 
{WarSy  1 :  18 ;  2) ;  "  Though  they  had  so  great  an  army  lying  about 
them,  they  bore  a  siege  of  five  months.^* — ^And  here  let  me  notice  by 
the  way,  that  the  historian  emphatically  connects  this  siege  with  that 
by  Pompey.  He  says ;  ''  This  destruction  befell  Jerusalem  on  the 
solemnity  of  the  Fast,  as  if  a  periodical  revolution  of  calamities  had 
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returned  J  since  that  v>h%ck  hefell  the  Jews  under  Pompey  : — ^thie  hamg 
happened  27  years  to  a  day  after  that/'  Other  indications  are  noticed 
in  Palmoni,  p.  407  ss.,  of  a  design  to  make  out  a  parallelistic  con- 
nexion of  the  civil  war  hetween  the  brothers  Hyrcanns  and  Aiisto 
bulus,  which  led  to  the  siege  and  '  destruction'  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey,  with  that  between  Herod  (acting  nominally  for  Hyrcanns) 
and  Antigonus,  which  led  to  the  siege  and  'destruction'  by  Sodos. 
And  this  connexion  tends,  I  think,  to  confirm  my  interpretatious  of 
the  first  and  second,  and  fifth  trumpets. 

The  second  particular  to  be  illustrated  is  "  the  king."     And  I  thick 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  Herod  is  the  person  intended.    He  was 
king  of  Judea  de  jure  (assuming  the  right  of  Rome  to  appoint  a  king 
over  that  country)  from  the  commencement  of  this  period,  and  he 
became  king  de  facto  at  the  end  of  it.    Perhaps  too  the  wording  'king 
over,'  and  not  of  *  the  locusts,'  may  have  been  designed  to  intimate, 
that  the  ruler  intended  was  not,  in  the  national  view,  the  rigbtful, 
though  the  actual  king.     Herod  was  also  the  agent  and  servant  of 
Rome ;  and  hence  would  be  mystically  described  as  *  the  angel  (or 
messenger)  from  the  ahyss*    And  after  what  has  been  shown  of  his 
proceedings  there  can  be  no  question,  that  he  would  appropriately  be 
designated,  The  Destroyer,     But,  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
Herod  obtained,  held,  and  exercised  the  regal  office  during  this  period 
only  through  the  influence,  and  under  the  supreme  authority  of  Mark 
Antony,  in  whose  division  of  the  Roman  world  Judea  was  situated. 
And  therefore  to  Antony,  in  respect  of  him  as  well  as  of  other  kings, 
might  be  given  that  title  of  "  King  of  kings,"  which  Antony  actually 
gave  to  his  two  sons  by  Cleopatra.  And  thus  the  actual  circumstances 
may  have  suggested  the  giving  of  the  name  in  two  languages,  in  order 
to  intimate  in  a  mystical  way,  that,  while  the  regal  authority  was 
virtually  one,  yet  it  resided  in  two  persons,  of  different  tongues  and 
nations.     But  this  is  not  all.     We  may  find  a  further  and  more 
cogent  reason  for  the  double  insertion  of  the  name . — ^namely,  in  order 
to  the  identification,  by  the  science  of  Oematria,  of  the  parties  in- 
tended, and  perhaps  also  the  indication  of  some  connected  circum- 
stances.   Thus  : — (1).  Numerically  •A)8a88cw= 862 ;  and  MafMcos=431, 
or  half  862  ;  and  thus  the  name  of  the  king  in  Hebrew  is  connected 
by  a  numerical  link  with  that  of  Antony.    (2).  Still  more  to  the  point 
is  the  following  coincidence.    "A^)8a&w  =  860.    And  860  x  3  =  2580. 
Now  2580  is  the  numerical  amount  of  the  letters  in  the  names  HpoAj* 
(Herod)  and  'AiroWmw  (which  may  stand  for  Antony).     It  ifi  not, 
however,  so  much  this  coincidence  merely,  that  I  rely  upon,  as  on  the 
character  of  the  number  itself.     For  it  is  a  multiple  of  1290  and  430, 
which  are  numbers  of  constant  occurrence  and  special  significance  in 
the  mystical  system,  as  may  be  seen  in  FaUnoni,  passim.     In  parti- 
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cular,  1290  is  the  number  of  fatality,  being  need  sometimes  for  the 
1260  day  or  8^  year  period,  which  is  the  prophetic  half-week.  For 
instance,  the  same  period  that  in  Dan.  7;  25  is  '3}  times'  (=:1260 
days),  and  in  C.  9 ;  27,  a  '  half-week,*  in  C.  12 ;  11  is  *  1290  days ;' 
and  this  last  is  the  complement,  which,  with  the  21  days  of  G.  10 ;  8, 
the  3  days  of  ve.  4,  and  the  21  days  of  ve.  13,  gives  the  measure  of '  The 
Scripture  of  truth,'  the  1335  days  of  C.  12 ;  12  (see  on  522).  I  may 
further  notice  here,  that  1290  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  phrase  <^ov 
wtos  ^  o-fl^p.  Son  ofOod  or  Saviour  ;  and  hence  possibly,  as  the  average 
of  the  two  names  is  1290,  there  may  be  a  latent  mystical  signifi- 
cation somewhat  to  this  effect: — *  The  Saviour,  the  Son  of  Grod, 
whom  and  whose  religion  Herod  and  the  Boman  beast  will  be  sym- 
bolized (in  Chs.  12-13)  as  labouring  to  destroy,  will  finally  triumph 
over  them.'  (3).  Again,  'A^/3a8w  +  'AiroXAww  «  2321.  And  ^Yp- 
fcai'os  +  Scooxos  =  2321 ;  where  Hyrcanus  may  be  an  equivalent  for 
Herod,  since  the  latter  professed  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  former ; 
and  Sosius  for  Antony,  inasmuch  as  he  was  his  lieutenant.  (4).  Once 
more,  'AppaSStav  =  864.  And  'I^xwcroXi^/i  (G.  21 ;  2)  =  864.  Hence 
Antony  may  be  connected  by  a  numerical  link  with  Jerusalem,  as  an 
indication,  that  he  was  by  deputy  its  captor,  and  the  disposer  of  its 
fate.  These  coincidences,  clustering  as  they  do  around  the  two  names, 
afford  at  any  rate  reason  to  suppose  (taking  into  account  the  mystical 
character  of  the  book,  and  the  occurrence  of  other  similar  coinci- 
dences), that  they  have  been  introduced  with  a  view  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  principal  parties  and  circumstances.  "  That  such  modes," 
says  Stuart,  p.  79,  ^*  of  designating  names,  which  were  not  intended 
to  be  spoken  out  directly,  and  yet  were  designed  to  be  made  known 
to  the  reader,  were  common  in  ancient  times,  appears  plainly  from  the 
Sibylline  Oracles :"  and  he  proceeds  to  give  examples. — It  may  be 
observed,  that  I  have  slightly  varied  the  spelling  of  the  names  in  one 
or  two  instances.  This  is  done  in  accordance  with  what  Elliott  has 
shown  to  have  been  the  practice  in  the  mystical  system,  and  which 
indeed  would  obviously  be  necessary  in  a  multitude  of  instances  to 
produce  the  required  coincidences.  I  have,  also,  in  one  instance 
omitted  the  unit  letter,  the  '  monad'  being,  according  to  the  Pla- 
tonists  and  Pythagoreans,  *  the  comprehensive,  restorative,  and  helping 
number,'  which  might  be  reckoned  or  omitted  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired. 

Before  closing  the  exposition  of  this  trumpet,  I  must  notice  the 
propriety,  with  which  a  biform  symbol  has  been  made  use  of  under  it. 
While  the  followers  and  allies  of  Antigonus  and  of  Herod  formed  two 
contending  parties,  they  were  yet  as  one  in  reference  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  alike  brought  miseries  and  calamities 
upon  them,  and  were  alike  esteemed  odious  (at  any  rate  by  'the 
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righteous'  or  strictly  Jewish  party),  on  account  of  their  seeking  to  set 
aside  the  direct  Jewish  line  of  Kings  and  High  Priests,  and  in 
order  to  effect  this  bringing  in  the  hated  heathen  to  domineer  over 
the  land. 

InierpretcUums  of  the  fifOi  trumpet.  —  The  Patharini  [Joachim], 
Preachers  of  Antichrist  or  devils  in  hell  [Aquinas].  The  Papacy 
from  Gregory  [ChytraDUs].  Benighted  priests  of  the  middle  ages 
[Bale].  Arians  [Luther].  Mahomet  and  the  Popes  [Marlorat].  The 
Papal  clergy  [Bullinger].  Marauding  armies  [Bibeira].  The  men- 
dicant orders  [Brightman].  Mahomet  and  the  Saracens  [Mode,  Dau- 
buz,  Sir  I.  Newton,'  Pyle,  Bp.  Newton,  Cuninghame,  Faber,  Elliott, 
Wordsworth,  Williams}  Alaric  and  Ataulphus  [Vitringa].  Bobbers 
in  Vespasian's  invasion  [Herder].  Popery  [Fuller].  Invasion  of 
Judea  by  the  Bomans  [Lee].  The  French  revolution  of  1792  [Croly]. 
Evil  spirits  [Todd].— TAc  five  months  =150  days.  160  years  of  the 
begging  friars  [Brute].  150  years  from  Mahomet's  flight  [Daubuz]. 
300  years  from  a.d.  637  to  936  [Bp.  Newton}  a.d.  612  to  762  [Faber]. 
French  republic  and  empire,  each  11  years  [Croly].  Smaller  portion 
of  DanieUs  seventieth  week  [Lee].  150  years  from  a.d.  605,  or  from 
612,  or  from  629  [Elliott].    Figurative  of  evil  or  of  mercy  [Williams]. 

INTBRLUDB  BBTWEBN  THB  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  TRUMPETS. 

IX;  12.  617-618.  The  one  woe  haih  passed  away:  lo^  there  are 
coming  yet  two  woes  after  these  things. 

617.  Two  variations  of  expression  may  be  noted  here.  (1).  Usually 
(as  in  C.  4 ;  1 :  8 ;  7)  the  ordinal  adjective  is  used  in  such  a  con- 
nexion. (2.)  But  here  the  numeral  with  an  article  is  employed,  while 
commonly  the  numeral  without  an  article  is  used.  In  the  phrase 
made  use  of  the  order  of  occurrence  is  not  expressed  by  the  proper 
force  of  the  terms ;  though  it  may  happen,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
that  this  is  attached  to  it  by  the  context.  The  force  of  the  article  is 
to  make  a  contrast  with  something  that  follows,  as  in  C.  17 ;  10 ; 
"  TJie  one  is,  tJie  other^  &c."  Here  it  is  signified,  that  the  one  woe, 
great  as  it  has  been,  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  calamities,  for  two 
more  woes  are  yet  to  come. 

618.  I  would  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  rendering  after 
these  things,  in  preference  to  hereafter.  Yet,  as  the  former  is  the  most 
strictly  literal,  and  as  the  very  object  may  have  been  to  mark  a  strict 
consecutiveness  of  the  things  signified  in  the  last  three  trumpets 
severally, — a  consecutiveness  which  could  not  be  predicated  in  respect 
of  those  symbolized  in  the  first  four  trumpets, — ^I  have  preferred  it  to 
the  latter ;  because  this  might  be  so  taken  as  not  to  convey  such  a 
sequence,  namely,  if  it  were  understood  to  mean  '  after  the  utterance 
of  this  declaration/ — Griesbach  intimates,  that  there  are  codices  which 
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remove  the  last  words  of  this  verse  to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  so 
as  to  make  the  latter  read ;  '  And  after  these  things  the  sixth  angel 
sounded.'  But  this  reading  is  of  no  authority,  and  in  itself  highly 
improbable. 

The  angel  with  the  eagle's  form  must  be  understood  as  interposing 
with  this  proclamation,  while  flying  in  midheaven.  And  the  object 
of  this  interludial  insertion  must  have  been  to  make  a  decided  break, 
denoting  a  chronological  sequence  or  an  interval  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  trumpets. 

This  will  be  the  most  appropriate  place  to  introduce  a  few  verses 
from  two  chapters  in  Enoch^  in  which  the  two  trumpets  divided  by 
this  Interlude  appear  to  be  had  in  view. — 0.  64 ;  9  ss. :  "  Then  shall 
princes  combine  together,  and  conspire.  The  chiefs  of  the  East, 
among  the  Parthians  and  Medes,  shall  remove  kings,  in  whom  a  spirit 
of  perturbation  shall  enter.  They  shall  hurl  them  from  their  thrones, 
springing  as  lions  from  their  dens,  and  like  famished  wolves  into  the 
midst  of  the  flock.  They  shall  go  up,  and  tread  upon  the  land  of 
their  elect.  The  threshing-floor,  the  path,  and  the  city  of  my  right- 
eous people  shall  impede  the  progress  of  their  horses.  ...  In  those 
days  shall  the  mouth  of  hell  be  opened,  into  which  they  shall  be  im- 
merged :  hell  shall  destroy  and  swallow  up  sinners  from  the  face  of 
the  elect. — C.  5^,  After  this  I  beheld  another  army  of  chariots,  with 
men  riding  in  them.  And  they  came  upon  the  wind  from  the  east, 
from  the  west,  and  from  the  south.  The  sound  of  their  chariots  was 
heard  ....  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth  unto  the  extremities 
of  the  heaven." — The  coincidence  in  these  two  chapters  in  succession 
presenting  such  strong  points  of  similarity  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
trumpets  has  led  me  to  think,  that  the  latter  have  been  had  in  view. 
If  so,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Parthians  were  believed  to  be  symbolized 
in  the  fifth  trumpet,  at  a  time  when  its  true  reference  was  most  likely 
to  have  been  known. 

DIV.  6.    THB  SIXTH  TRUMPET  *.   B.O.  30-1. 

This  trumpet  consists  of  three  parts.  1.  The  trumpet-proper  (C.  9 ; 
13-21).  2.  The  episode  of  the  opened  roll  (C.  10).  3.  The  episode 
of  the  witnesses  (C.  11 ;  1-13). 

PAST  I.  THB  SYMBOLiZATioN-PBOPBB.  Conflict  between  Augustus  and 
Antony^  and  restoration  of  the  empire :  B.C.  30  ss.  A  new  era  of  com- 
putation begins. 

IX;  13-21.  619-656.  And  the  sixth  angel  sounded.  And  I  heard 
one  voice  out  of  the  four  horns  of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  God, 
saying  to  the  sixth  angel,  who  hath  the  trumpet ;  *  Loose  the  four  angels, 
who  have  been  bound  upon  the  river,  the  great  [river']  Euphrates.^     And 
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ihefouT  angeUf  who  had  been  prepared  for  the  hour,  and  day,  and  montA, 
and  year,  in  order  that  they  should  hill  the  third  of  the  men,  were  loosed. 
And  the  nurnber  of  the  armies  of  horse  \was\  two  myriads  of  myriads. 
(/  heard  the  number  of  them.)  And  thus  I  beheld  in  the  Vision  the  horses, 
and  those  who  sat  upon  them,  having  fiery  red,  and  dark  blue,  and  yeUow 
breastplates.  And  the  heads  of  th^  horses  [were']  as  lions^  heads.  And 
out  of  their  mouths  goeth  forth  fire,  and  smoke,  and  brimstone.  From 
these  three  plagues  were  the  third  of  the  men  killed,— from  the  fire,  and 
the  smoke,  and  the  brimstone,  which  goeth  forth  out  of  their  mouths.  For 
the  power  of  the  horses  is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails  ;  for  their 
tails  are  like  to  serpents  having  heads,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt.  And 
the  rest  of  the  men,  who  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues,  repented  not  from 
the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  the  false  gods,  and 
the  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  wood,  which  can 
neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk  ;  and  they  repented  not  from  their  mur- 
ders, nor  from  tJieir  sorceries,  nor  from  their  fornication,  nor  from  their 
thefts. 

This  trumpet,  like  the  fifth,  is  divisible  into  seven  portions,  which, 
as  before,  I  shall  indicate  by  titles  before  the  numbers. 

(1).  The  mandate  from  the  four  horns.  IX;  13-14.  619-23.  I  heard 
one  voice  out  of  the  four  horns  of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  Ood, 
saying  to  the  sixth  angel  who  hath  the  trumpet,  I  cannot  think,  that 
fuav,  one,  has  been  introduced  here  and  in  G.  8 ;  13  :  18 ;  21 :  19 ;  17, 
without  an  object ;  or  as  merely  equivalent  to  res,  a  certain  one,  as 
Stuart  says.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Elliott's  explanation  of 
it,  as  meaning  one  and  the  same,  does  not  give  the  usual  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  whether  or  not  it  may  sometimes  admit  of  that 
signification  being  attributed  to  it.  The  object  of  its  insertion  here 
has,  I  think,  been  to  denote  the  strength  or  power,  which  the  con- 
centration of  forces  in  one  possesses.  The  voice  comes  from  the  four 
horns.  The  four  denotes  universality :  the  horns  power.  And  the 
concentrating  of  these  into  one  voice  attaches  to  that  voice  the  idea 
of  the  maximum  of  strength,  importing  that  it  goes  forth  with  an 
imperativeness  and  power,  which  is  perfectly  irresistible. — ^But  why 
does  it  proceed  from  the  four  horns,  and  not  *  from  the  altar'  merely  as 
in  C.  14;  18  and  16;  7,  or  'from  Him  on  the  throne?*  And  why 
from  the  golden  altar  rather  than  from  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt- 
sacrifice  ?  That  the  altar  of  incense  is  pointed  at  emphatically  is 
evident  from  the  repetition  of  the  Greek  article ;  and  this  is  the  altar 
of  acceptable  intercession, — that  from  which  in  C.  8 ;  3  the  coals  of 
vengeance  were  thrown  on  the  earth.  '  To  lay  hold  on  the  horns  of 
an  altar'  is  to  seek  refuge,  and  to  find  safety  under  the  protection  of 
the  God,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  (cp.  1  £i.  1 ;  50  :  2;  28).  For  an 
irresistible  mandate,  then,  commanding  the  unloosing  of  destroying 
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powers,  to  issue  from  the  only  place  of  safety,  and  as  it  were  from  the 
Intercessor  himself,  denotes  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  that  the 
woe  is  irrevocably  decreed,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  escaping 
it  left,  the  very  mean  of  protection  being  changed  into  the  instrument 
of  vengeance.  The  addition,  which  i$  before  God,  may  have  been 
designed  to  add  yet  further  force  to  the  symbolic  statement  by  inti- 
mating, that  the  command  is  issued  under  the  sanction  of  Him  who 
sitteth  on  the  throne.  In  reference  to  the  going  forth  from  tJie  four 
horns  we  may  further  notice,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  priest  was  com- 
manded  (Lev.  4 ;  7)  to  put  some  of  the  victim's  blood  on  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  incense,  this  symbolization  may  carry  with  it  an  allusion 
to  the  avenging  of  martyred  saints  (cp.  C.  6 ;  10).  And  we  may  surely 
conclude,  that  we  have  here  symbolized  one  instalment  of  the  ven- 
geance, which  was  announced  in  G.  8 ;  8-5  as  being  about  to  be 
inflicted,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints. — ^But  why  is  this 
mandate  given  to  tJie  angel  of  H^e  sixth  trumpet  f  Perhaps  because  he 
is  one  of  "  the  seven  angels  who  are  stationed  before  God,*'  ready  at 
all  times  to  execute  His  commands.  Perhaps,  also  and  more  specifi- 
cally, to  intimate  a  parallelism  with  the  sixth  seal :  and  this  is  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  insertion  of 
the  sixth  here  is  redundant ;  for  the  meaning  would  be  complete  with- 
out it.  Under  that  seal,  in  C.  7 ;  3,  an  angel  is  brought  to  view  as 
restraining  the  four  angels  of  the  winds  from  hurting  the  earth  and 
the  sea.  And  doubtless  the  intention  in  this  place  is  to  intimate,  in 
particular,  that  the  angel  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  who  is  here  called 
upon  to  let  loose  the  four  angels,  is  the  same  with  the  angel  of  the 
sixth  seal,  who  there  restrains  the  four  angels ;  and  generally  that 
there  is  a  parallelism  of  contrast  between  the  events  symbolized  in  the 
two  places.  Here  the  command  is ;  '  Loose  the  four  angels  :'  there  it 
virtually  is ;  '  Loose  not  the  four  angels.' — Tregelles  adopts  a  various 
reading,  which  leads  him  to  render  the  last  clause  thus  ;  saying  to  the 
sixth  angel,  '  Thou  who  hast  the  trumpet,^  dbc.  So  emphatic  an  address 
to  the  angel,  as  the  holder  of  the  trumpet,  would  even  more  strongly 
lead  to  the  supposition,  that  a  parallelism  with  the  sixth  seal  was 
hinted  at.  But,  while  receiving  the  reading,  I  have  not  adopted  the 
rendering  :  first,  because  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the 
former  (for  many  similar  instances  of  grammatical  solecism  occur  in 
the  Apocalypse,  e.^.,  in  C.  1 ;  5)  :  and  secondly,  because  Tregelles's 
rendering  does  not  seem  to  give  so  natural  a  sense,  nor  is  the  perti- 
nency of  the  clause  in  such  a  connexion  very  obvious ;  for  what  could 
the  angel's  holding  the  trumpet  have  to  do  with  his  loosing  the  four 
angels? 

624-6.  *  Loose  the  fowr  angels,  who  have  been  hound  upon  the  river, 
the  great  Euphrates.'     Under  the  sixth  seal,  the  four  angels  were  seen 
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standing  on  the  four  corners  of  the  symholic  earth,  holding  in  the 
four  winds,  but  being  on  the  point  of  letting  them  loose,  when  they 
were  restrained  from  doing  so  for  a  time  by  the  mandate  of  the  angel 
from  the  east.  The  difference  between  the  simple  holding  in  hand 
on  command,  and  the  lying  bound  so  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
motion  is  this,  that  in  the  former  case  a  merely  temporary  suspension 
of  action  is  denoted,  but  in  the  latter  a  state  of  complete  non-action, 
to  be  loosed  from  which  implies  a  commencement  de  novo, — an  en- 
tirely new  course  from  the  epoch  of  the  loosing.  And  in  accordance 
herewith  we  shall  see  presently,  that  a  new  era  of  the  existence  and 
antagonistic  action  of  the  great  beast,  or  heathen  world-power,  with 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  concerned,  has  been  placed  at  the  chronolo- 
gical epoch  to  which  this  trumpet  relates. — In  the  view  of  the  ancients 
the  winds  were  actuated  by  spirits,  or  (like  most  other  inanimate 
things)  they  had  presiding  spirits  or  guardian-angels  set  over  them, 
who  controlled  their  movements  (cp.  p.  275).  Hence,  as  the  winds, 
and  the  angels  of  the  winds,  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
instrument  and  agent,  what  could  be  predicated  of  one  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other.  And  consequently  to  restrain  the  angels  (as  in 
C.  7 ;  1-3)  was  to  restrain  the  winds ;  and  so  here  to  loose  the  four 
angeU  is  to  loose  the  winds,  that  is,  to  give  a  new  start  to  what  is 
signified  by  them.  What,  then,  do  these  four  angels  symbolize? 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  identified  them  with  those  of  the  sixth  seal,  we 
must  take  their  meaning  to  be  generically  the  same.  And  hence, 
while  in  themselves,  here  as  elsewhere,  as  angels  they  must  symbolize 
the  Mediator  as  the  *  First  great  Cause,*  in  that  which  they  here 
imply,  namely,  the  four  winds,  they  denote  one  or  more  devastating 
heathen  powers  in  antagonism  to  God's  people.  In  the  former  in- 
stance I  have  shown,  that  they  represent  the  four  great  kingdoms  of 
prophecy, — ^the  Babylonian,  the  Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Grrecian. 
But  the  chronological  progress  of  the  Vision  forbids  us  to  suppose, 
that  these  can  be  meant  here.  And,  if  we  have  rightly  determined 
the  epoch  of  this  trumpet,  none  but  the  Bom  an  kingdom  can  be  meant, 
— ^that  which  in  DanieFs  first  prophecy  was  ^  the  little  stone  cut  out 
without  hands,  which  rose  up  in  the  days  of  the  fourth  kingdom  and 
broke  it  in  pieces,  becoming  itself  a  great  mountain,  that  filled  the 
whole  earth.'  And  there  are  not  wanting  indications  in  the  text,  both 
in  what  it  does  and  in  what  it  does  not  contain,  which  show,  that  one 
kingdom,  and  that  one  the  Boman  empire,  is  symbolized.  At  present 
we  must  notice  only  those,  which  the  sentence  under  consideration 
affords.  And,  1st,  the  omission  (in  this  place  as  compared  with  the 
former)  of  the /our  winds  is  significant.  If  these  had  been  mentioned, 
the  reader  could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise  than  suppose,  that  four 
kingdoms  were  meant.     But,  by  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  these, 
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he  is  left  at  liherty  to  understand,  that  one  kingdom  only  is  intended. 
And  such  a  supposition  is  favoured  (and  it  may  have  heen  a  part  of 
the  design,  that  it  should  be)  by  the  parallel  example  just  given  in 
the  case  of  the  voice  from  the  four  horns.  It  may  have  been  meant, 
that  an  inference  should  be  drawn  thus.  Just  as  one  mighty  voice 
came  out  of  the  four  horns,  so  one  irresistible  wind  proceeded  from  the 
four  angels.  In  order  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  fifth  kingdom  was 
at  least  equal  in  power  to  the  aggregate  of  the  four  which  preceded  it, 
it  is  intended  that  the  four  angels  should  be  conceived  of  as  joining 
together  to  blow  one  concentrated  hurricane  over  the  symbolic  sea  and 
earth.  2.  The  circumstance,  that  the  commission  is  given  to  one 
angel  to  loose  the  four  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  same.  Thus 
the  four  are  represented  as  having  their  power  to  act  given  them  by 
one,  and  as  proceeding  from  one ;  and  so  a  certain  unity  is  mystically 
attributed  to  them.  3.  This  view  is  further  indicated  by  the  angels 
being  bound  together  in  one  place.  The  consequence  would  be,  that 
their  action  would  commence  from  one  spot,  that  is,  the  winds  which 
they  severally  sent  forth  would  unite  and  form  one  wind,  representing 
one  resistless  power.  On  the  former  occasion,  the  angels  were  exhi- 
bited as  about  to  let  loose  the  winds  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth,  thus  denoting  kingdoms  having  their  origins  in  regions  remote 
from  one  another.  4.  The  assertion  of  a  binding,  but  without  any 
date  being  assigned  to  it,  accords  well  with  the  view,  that  Rome  is 
meant.  The  Boman  beast,  that  is,  tjbe  Imperial  kingdom,  was  bound 
or  its  power  of  action  taken  away,  when  Cassar  was  assassinated.  But 
the  epoch  of  the  loosing  (that  is,  of  the  restoration  of  its  power  of 
action)  being  that  alone  which  it  was  desired  to  mark,  there  was  no 
motive  for  noting  that  of  the  binding,  and  to  have  done  so,  even  if 
practicable,  would  only  have  served  to  obscure,  if  not  to  obliterate  the 
date  of  loosing.  5.  But  that  which  shows  most  clearly,  that  the 
Roman  empire  is  symbolized,  is  the  locality  of  the  binding,  and  there- 
fore of  the  going  forth  after  the  loosing.  (But  first  note,  that  the 
angels  are  bound  upon  a  river ;  because  the  chief  river  of  a  country, 
as  being  a  principal  source  of  its  prosperity,  is  made  an  emblem  of  its 
wealth  and  strength ;  and  because  by  being  unbound  on  it  their  action 
wUl  commence  upon  it,  and  thus  by  setting  in  motion  its  waters  will 
aptly  denote  the  putting  forth  of  the  whole  resources  and  strength  of 
the  country.)  They  are  bound  on  the  Euphrates,  Now,  as  the  Baby- 
lon of  the  Apocalypse  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  mean  Rome,  the 
river  of  Babylon  must  in  consistency  be  taken  to  mean  the  river  of 
Rome,  the  Tiber.  And  consequently  the  unloosing  of  the  angels  from 
the  Euphrates  will  symbolize  the  going  forth  anew  of  a  Boman  power. 
6.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  intimations  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
the  power.    We  have  seen,  that  a  union  of  the  power  of  the  four 
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angels  to  form  one  mighty  hurricane  appears  to  have  been  designed  : 
and  this  concentration  of  the  four  of  universality  into  one  may  have 
been  meant  to  denote  a  kingdom  having  universal  dominion.  Again, 
in  the  phrase  we  are  at  present  contemplating,  we  find  emphasis  laid 
on  the  fact,  that  the  river  is  '  thb  great  Euphrates.'  And  herein  is  a 
striking  accordance  with  Daniers  prophecy,  which  labours  to  exalt 
our  idea  of  the  greatness  and  universality  of  its  fifth  kingdom,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  those  that  preceded  it.  Now,  of  what  king- 
dom but  the  Boman  empire  could  such  greatness  and  universality  be 
predicated  ?  It  alone  occupied  the  territory,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously held  (more  or  less)  in  succession  by  the  four  kingdoms,  which 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image  represented ;  and  it  added  thereto  so  much 
more,  that  it  was  regarded  as  comprising  "  the  whole  hal»itable  world'' 
(Lu.  2 ;  1).  Of  the  Imperial  power  of  Rome  it  might  truly  be  said, 
that  it  equalled  that  of  the  four  former  kingdoms  united.  7.  The 
characteristics  and  the  power  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  Daniel's. pro- 
phecies will  be  found  to  be  symbolized  by  the  ten-horned  beast  of  G. 
Id,  as  being  united  in  the  single  Roman  power.  And  this  renders  it 
probable,  that  the  same  is  the  case  here,  where  that  power  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  anew  on  the  scene.  8.  The  exposition  about  to  be 
given  of  the  consequences  of  the  loosing,  conjoined  with  the  place 
which  this  trumpet  occu2»ies  in  the  YiBion,  will,  I  think,  leave  no 
doubt,  that  Rome  alone  can  be  meant.  9.  The  cry  of  Jesus,  son  of 
Ananus,  foreboding  the  Roman  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  connexion,  "A  voice  ^om  the  four  winds,  a  voice 
against  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  house,  and  a  voice  against  this  whole 
people."  On  the  wliole,  then,  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
special  purport  of  Ibis  mandate  may  be  stated  in  plain  terms  thus  : — 
'  Give  a  new  start  or  era  of  existence  to  the  Imperial  power  of  Rome, 
which  has  been  laid  prostrate.' 

It  may  be  convenient,  tliat  I  should  here  state  connectedly  the  view 
I  take  of  the  bindings  and  loosings  of  the  angels  of  the  winds. — ^Under 
the  sixth  seal,  they  were  bound  for  a  brief  space  (606-588)  by  the  re- 
tention of  the  action  of  the  powers  symbolized  by  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image,  in  order  to  allow  of  tlie  number  of  the  servants  of  God  being 
made  complete.  The  four  powers  were  then  loosed  in  succession,  viz., 
in  B.C.  688,  638,  536,  and  332.  Each  power  was  necessarily  bound 
again  in  the  loosing  of  that,  which  succeeded  it ;  for  there  could 
be  but  one  world-power  existing  at  a  time.  The  completion  of  the 
binding  of  the  four  may  be  considered  to  have  taken  place  in  b.g. 
165,  when  Judas  Maccabaeus  freed  his  country  from  the  Syro-Grecian 
yoke.  The  four,  as  concentrated  in  one,  were  loosed  again  in  b.g. 
63,  when  republican  Rome  reduced  Judea  under  its  dominion ;  but 
the  reckoning  is  made  from  the  commencement  of  the  cause  of  the 
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reduction  in  b.o.  70.  This  power  was  only  loosed,  however,  as  a 
wild  beast,  when  CaBsar  set  up  an  imperial  despotism  in  b.o.  48. 
As  such,  it  was  hound  again  hy  CsBsar's  assassination ;  but  fully 
and  finally  loosed  in  the  restoration  of  the  empire  by  Augustus  in 
B.C.  30. 

Before  quitting  this  sentence  I  may  properly  notice,  that  in  Daniel 
(10;  4-5:  12;  6-6,  cp.  8;  13-16)  in  like  manner  four  angels  are 
introduced,  of  whom  one  was  *  upon*  or  *  above  the  waters  of  the 
river.' 

And  I  would  mention  (if  only  to  show,  how  little  expositors  will 
hesitate  to  do  any  violence  to  a  text,  in  order  to  make  it  suit  their 
preconceived  views),  that  Stuart  interprets  these  four  angels  to  mean 
evil  angels  or  demons.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  in  Scrip- 
ture does  the  term  angel,  standing  alone,  ever  mean  an  evil  angel.  On 
the  other  hand,  Wordsworth  says  ''  angels  of  God,"  und  makes  them 
mean  the  Gospel  t  But  Praesentists  generally  interpret  them  of  Sara- 
cenic powers. 

The  name  Euphrates  in  this  place,  and  in  C.  16 ;  12,  is  so  com- 
monly taken  in  its  literal  sense,  and  such  a  construction  of  it  is  so 
vital  a  point  in  a  multitude  of  schemes  of  interpretation,  that  I  deem 
it  worth  while  to  append  a  few  arguments  in  refutation  of  such  a 
view;  though  what  has  been  said  ought  to  suffice.  1.  A  literal 
acceptation  of  the  term  is  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  df  the  book. 
2.  Such  an  acceptation  would  make  this  a  solitary  exception,  at  vari- 
ance with  every  other  instance ;  for  in  no  case,  that  would  admit  of 
diversity,  is  a  distinct  substantive  object,  such  as  a  river,  introduced 
in  a  literal  sense.  3.  The  omission  altogether  of  the  name  of  Baby- 
lon and  of  the  river  thereof  under  the  sixth  seal,  where  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  literal  Babylon,  tends  to  show,  that  the  use  of  the 
terms,  here  and  elsewhere,  must  be  symbolical ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  subsequent  symbolical  use  of  the  names  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  any  designative  term  under  the  sixth  seal.  Such  terms 
could  not  be  used  in  the  same  work,  both  in  a  literal  and  a  symbolical 
sense,  without  producing  confusion  and  unintelligibility.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  used  always  in  a  literal,  or  always  in  a  symbolical  sense. 
But  both  congruity  and  convenience  prescribed  the  latter  use.  And 
therefore  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  use  is  symbolical.  And  in  conse- 
quence, as  there  were  no  recognized  mystical  names  for  Babylon  and 
Euphrates,  no  designation  of  either  is  introduced  under  the  sixth  seal. 
4.  The  strong  emphasis  thrown  on  the  epithet  great,  both  here  and  in 
0. 16 ;  12,  may  have  been  designed  to  mark  a  contrast  of  the  symbo- 
lical with  the  literal  Euphrates,  Rome  ("  the  city  of  the  Tiber :" 
Conyheare)  being  very  great  in  wealth  and  power  as  compared  with 
Babylon  (the  city  of  the  Euphrates).      5.  I  do  not  find,  that  any 
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admiflsible  argament  has  been,  or  can  be  alleged  in  favour  of  a  literal 
coDBtmction.  Whatever  is  advanced  rests  on  the  author's  particular 
scheme.  But  this  will  give  it  no  weight  with  any  one,  who  does  not 
receive  that  scheme. 

(2).  The  four  angels  loosed.  IX;  15.  627-630,  And  the  four  angels, 
who  had  heen  'prepared  unto  the  hour,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year, 
that  they  might  kill  the  third  of  the  men,  were  loosed, — Prepared,  The 
word  used  is  the  same  that  occurs  in  ve.  7 :  ''  horses  prepared,  equipped, 
or  caparisoned  for  war."  These  angels,  then  (that  is,  the  power  which 
they  symbolize),  had  been  specially  made  ready  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned.— Ufdo,  for  or  in  order  to  operate  during  the  period  specified. 
But  Elliott  asserts,  that  this  preposition  is  '^  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  at  the  termination  of  that  time  ;"  and  he  represents  the  angels  as 
being  prepared  during  the  period  to  act  at  its  expiration.  His  con- 
struction is  pronounced  by  a  competent  critic  to  be  "utterly  wrong ;" 
since  "  not  one  instance  is  to  be  found  in  any  author,  in  which  the 
preposition  signifies  at  the  end  of^  And  Stuaj-t,  who  has  no  purpose 
to  serve,  and  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  be  an  unbiassed  witness, 
represents  the  loosing  as  being  intermediate  between  the  preparation, 
and  the  action  for  the  specified  period.  The  meaning  clearly  is,  that 
the  angels  had  been  prepared  previous  to  their  being  loosed :  whereas 
according  to  Elliott's  view  they  must  have  been  loosed  first ;  for  the 
Ottomans  must  surely  be  considered  to  have  been  let  loose,  when  they 
entered  on  their  career  of  conquest. 

The  hour,  d^.  The  interpretations  of  this  very  peculiar  period  have 
been,  in  my  opinion,  as  unsatisfactory  as  they  are  numerous. 

Let  us,  first,  briefly  notice  the  solutions,  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded. 1.  The  phrase  is  supposed  to  be  a  mystical  expression  for 
an  indefinite  time, — any  day,  <&c.  But  if  this  had  been  the  meaning, 
the  wording  would  have  been  different.  No  article  would  have  been 
inserted,  and  the  phrase  would  have  run  (as  Stuart  says)  h  topa  k,  r.  X. : 
or  perhaps  as  the  similar  fourfold  phrase  in  G-al.  4 ;  10 ;  "  days,  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years."  2.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have 
supposed,  that  the  object  of  the  expression  is  to  denote  the  last  degree 
of  definiteness  and  precision.  Thus,  Stuart  says ;  "  prepared  for  the 
particular  year,  month,  day,  and  hour,  destined  by  God  for  the  great 
catastrophe  which  is  to  follow."  But  if  the  intention  had  been  to 
express  this  sense,  an  article  would  have  been  inserted  before  each 
term  :  and  further,  the  order  of  the  terms  would  have  been  inverted ; 
as  is  shown  both  by  the  fact,  that  Stuart,  in  order  to  express  his  idea, 
actually  does  transpose  them,  and  also  by  an  example  in  Mt.  25 ;  18 
and  Mk.  13 ;  32 ;  "  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour,"  meaning 
'ye  know  not  the  exact  time.'  3.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the 
passage  may  mean  ;  '  The  first  angel  to  slay  for  one  hour,  the  second 
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for  a  day,  the  third  for  a  month,  and  the  fourth  for  a  year/  To  this 
view  Elliott  ohjects,  that '  the  angels  appear  all  four  completely  com- 
bined together,  and  as  all  acting  by  one  and  the  same  agency,  that  of 
the  horses  and  horsemen,  until  the  accomplishment  of  their  common 
object,  the  slaying  of  the  third  part  of  men.'  4.  Primasius  made 
this  period  equivalent  to  the  8^  times.  5.  ^  At  any  time,  and  for 
any  time  :'  Joachim.  6.  Birks  has  proposed  to  translate  thus ;  '  The 
angels  prepared  for  that  hour  and  that  day  were  loosed  both  a  month 
and  a  year.'  This  suggestion,  like  the  three  last-mentioned,  is  not 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  7.  Elliott  understands  the  pre- 
fixed article  '  as  marking  the  aggregation  of  the  periods.'  And  in 
this  view  I  quite  agree.  But  he  and  others  proceed  to  apply  the  year- 
day  principle  to  this  period,  some  making  it  give  out  891^  years, 
others  891^,  and  others  396^,  according  as  they  suppose  an  old 
Egyptian  or  a  Julian  year,  and  a  day  of  twelve  or  one  of  twenty-four 
hours,  to  be  meant :  though  how  (as  Elliott  does)  they  can  reckon  the 
one  day  to  contain  only  12  hours,  while  they  must  necessarily  reckon 
each  of  the  896  days  to  contain  24  hours,  I  cannot  understand.  Now, 
to  this  method  of  interpretation  I  have  two  objections  to  make,  one  ge- 
neral, and  the  other  special.  1st.  The  theory  in  general,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  this  solution,  I  unhesitatingly  reject;  and  I  have,  as  I  think, 
sufficiently  shown  its  baselessness  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  41  ss.  But 
in  saying,  that  I  deny  the  validity  of  the  year-day  theory,  I  mean  only, 
that  I  do  so,  as  it  is  advanced  by  its  advocates,  and  in  the  way  in  which 
alone  it  will  serve  their  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  general  rule  or  prin- 
ciple available  for  the  interpretation  of  all  symbolical  prophecies,  ful- 
filled or  unfulfilled.  I  deny  not,  that  a  day  may  be  shown  to  represent  a 
year  (and  no  less  a  year  a  day)  in  two  cases  :  one,  when  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  it  is  so  used,  as  in  Nu.  14 ;  34 :  Eze.  4 ;  5  :  the  other,  when 
the  fulfilment  of  a  symbolical  prophecy  carries  with  it  a  coincidence 
sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  conviction,  that  a  mystical  significa- 
tion was  designed.  In  the  former  instance,  the  peculiar  sense  depends 
entirely  on  the  specific  assignation  of  it ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
one  denomination  is  never  made  to  mean  the  other,  but,  in  the  ex- 
amples referred  to,  a  period  consisting  of  the  one  is  made  a  measure 
of  a  period  to  contain  as  many  of  the  other :  and,  as  in  neither  of  the 
examples  is  the  one  denomination  made  a  symbol  of  the  other,  there 
is  in  these  not  even  a  precedent  for  the  year-day  principle.  In  the 
latter  instance,  the  belief  in  a  mystical  sense  must  of  course  entirely 
depend  on,  and  be  proportioned  to,  the  strength  of  the  coincidence. 
Neither  instance  can  possibly  go  beyond  itself,  so  as  to  establish  a 
general  rule  or  principle.  2dly.  I  have  specially  to  allege  against 
the  introduction  of  the  year-day  principle  for  the  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery in  this  particular  instance,  that  the  principal  term  appears  to 
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exclude  that  theory.  The  word  always  used  in  the  Greek  of  Daniel,  and 
in  the  Apocalypse,  when  the  mystical  period  of  3^  times  is  spoken  of, 
is  not  med  here,  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
been,  if  the  year  had  been  meant  to  be  understood  in  a  mystical  sense. 
The  use  in  this  place,  and  in  this  place  only  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  the 
most  common  term  for  an  ordinary  year,  shows  conclusively,  I  think, 
that  the  phrase  is  intended  to  be  taken  literally.  . 

Having  now  considered  the  solutions,  which  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  satisfactory,  I  turn  to  that,  which  has,  I  think,  better  claims  to  be 
received. 

In  laying  it  before  the  reader  I  must  first  adduce  some  precedents 
to  show,  that  a  measure  for  a  period  in  the  future  is  often  in  the  Scrip- 
tures derived  from  some  period  or  occurrences  in  the  past,  in  some 
instances  a  type  of  the  former,  framed  after  the  measure  of  the  latter, 
being  interposed  between  the  two.       1.  The  butler's  three  branches 
and  the  baker's  three  baskets  in  G-e;  40 ;  10  ss.  were  severally  made 
symbols  and  measures  of  three  days  following.       2.  The  seven  fat 
kiue  with  the  seven  lean  kine,  the  seven  full  ears  with  the  seven  lean 
ears,  in  Ge.  41 ;  18  ss.,  were  respectively  made  measures  of  seven  years 
of  plenty  and  seven  of  famine,  which  were  about  to  come.       3.  The 
40  days  of  the  spies'  journeying  (Nu.  14;  34)  were  made  a  measure 
of  the  40  years  of  the  Jews*  wandering  in  the  wildemess.      4.  The 
seven  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  banishment  from  among  men  (Da. 
4 ;  33)  appear  to  have  been  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  seven  decads, 
which  his  proper  kingdom  lasted  (cp.  Is.  23 ;  15) ;  and  both  these  are 
measures  of  the  duration  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  quadripartite  kingdom, 
as  symbolized  by  the  composite  image;  for  b»c.  607-47  =  560  = 
7  X  10  X  8.       5.  Perhaps  a  mystical  70  sevens  in  days  at  the  end  of 
the  Captivity  (as  suggested  on  p.  311),  measured  after  the  70  years  of 
captivity,  has  been  made  a  type  of  the  70  sevens  in  Dan.  ix.       6.  Eze. 
4 ;  1-8  will  furnish  a  striking  precedent.     There  the  prophet  is  com- 
manded to  form  a  type  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  lying  round  a 
drawing  of  that  city.     He  was  to  lie  390  days  on  his  left  side  to  bear 
"  the  years  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel,"  and  then  40  days  on  his  right 
side  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  Judah,  "  each  day  for  a  year."     There  was 
to  be  a  day,  then,  for  every  year,  during  which  in  past  time  Israel  or 
Judah  had  committed  iniquity. — But  why  390  days  for  the  one,  and 
40  for  the  other  ?    The  measure,  which  determined  the  former,  we 
may  without  doubt  find  in  the  390  years  of  the  duration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.     T^at  of  the  latter  cannot  be  so  readily  pointed  out. 
But  if  it  be  considered,  that  the  last  40  years  of  the  390,  com- 
mencing from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah,  is  marked  off  as  it  were  in 
several  ways ;  m.,  by  being  a  40  years  defined  to  a  single  day  (see 
Falmonif  Tf  398,  n.  1),  by  beginning  from  the  year  of  Josiah 's  great 
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BeformatioD  and  ending  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  hy  heing 
the  precise  time  of  Jeremiah's  lamentations  and  prophesyihgs  of  evil 
to  the  devoted  land  (who  thus  hecame  during  the  last  40  years  '  the 
prophet  of  the  carrying  into  captivity/  just  as  Moses  had  heen  during 
the  first  40  years  '  the  prophet  of  the  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  of  the  settlement  in  the  promised  land'),  and  finally  by 
being  the  period  during  which,  after  the  most  solemn  warnings  and 
exhortations  had  been  given  in  vain,  the  cup  of  Judah's  iniquities 
was  filled  to  the  brim,  and  an  irreversible  sentence  of  '  utter  destruc- 
tion '  was  pronounced  against  the  land, — if,  I  say,  the  distinguishing 
of  the  last  40  years  of  the  390  in  these  respects  be  considered,  little 
doubt  can,  I  think,  be  entertained  that  this  was  the  period,  which  was 
taken  to  form  the  measure  of  Ezekiel's  40  days.  And  this  view  is 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  coincidence  with  sacred  numbers  and 
periods,  which  arises  from  40  years  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  390 ; 
for  there  will  then  be  left  350  years,  which  would  make  either  five 
septuagintal  or  set/en  jubilee  periods.  Possibly,  however,  the  40  years 
may  be  dated  from  the  18th  of  Josiah,  the  year  of  his  great  Passover; 
For  Ezekiel  begins  (C.  1 ;  1)  by  speaking  of  a  "  thirtieth  year ;"  and 
the  synchronism  which  follows  shows,  that  he  must  mean  the  30th 
from  Josiah's  18th  year.  And  it  was  only  in  the  40th  therefrom,  that 
the  captivity  was  made  complete  by  the  final  carrying  away  of  cap- 
tives by  Nebuzar-adan  (Jer.  52 ;  30).  Certainly,  one  or  other  (and  it 
matters  not  to  our  present  purpose  which)  of  these  nearly  synchronous 
periods  must  have  been  made  the  precedent. — ^What  has  now  been 
shown  must  suffice  here  in  reference  to  tT^e  measure  of  Ezekiel's  type. 
For  more  full  particulars,  and  for  some  thoughts  on  points  not  essen- 
tial to  the  point  in  hand,  I  must  refer  to  Palmoniy  Tf  400-1. — That 
the  type  itself^  while  retrospective  in  respect  of  its  measure,  was  pro- 
spective in  respect  of  its  realization,  necessarily  results  from  the 
nature  of  a  type.  This  is  further  evident  in  the  instance  before  us 
from  the  difference  observable  between  it  and  its  precedent.  In  the 
latter  the  40  forms  part  of  the  390 ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  additional 
to  it.  Such  a  variation  could  only  arise  from  adaptation  to  a  realiza- 
tion which  was  to  follow. — The  realization^  which  formed  the  antitype, 
was  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians.  There  are  indeed 
differing  statements  as  to  the  duration  of  that  siege.  For  example, 
Josephus  states  that  it  lasted  eighteen  months.  But,  in  making  such 
a  statement,  we  may  well  believe,  that  he  assigned  only  a  round  num- 
ber, with  the  view  probably  to  intimate  a  coincidence  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  invasion ;  for  to  the  latter  he  attributes  just  double  the 
time.  But  what  we  have  to  look  to  here  is  the  view,  which  Ezekiel 
took  of  the  length  of  the  siege.  Now  I  think  it  evident,  that  ho 
meant  to  inake  his  first  two  prophecies  typical,  both  as  to  their  dates 
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and  their  contents,  of  the  Babylonian  siege.  The  first  (of  which  this 
type  forms  part)  represents  the  going  forth  of  the  messengers  of 
Jehovah,  as  **  a  whirlwind  out  of  the  north,"  to  encompass  Jerusalem 
for  its  destruction  (4;  2  :  5;  5).  The  second  (Cs.  8-19)  symbolizee 
the  accomplishment  of  the  destruction  by  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
fire  (8 ;  3  :  9 ;  8  ss. :  10 ;  2),  and  the  carrying  into  captivity  (12 ;  11 : 
15 ;  6).  And  as  these  two  refer  respectively  to  the  commencement 
and  the  termination  of  the  siege,  so  doubtless  is  the  interval- between 
their  dates  meant  to  indicate  the  duration  of  the  siege.  The  interval 
is  14  months,  which  might  give  within  three  days  of  the  predicated 
number :  and,  as  430  has  undoubtedly  been  taken  as  a  round  number 
and  a  mystical  number,  this  is  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  to  it. 
In  this  period  is  included  a  month  in  round  numbers  (but  which  might 
have  been  reckoned  as  40  days),  that  intervened  between  the  taking 
and  the  burning  of  Jerusalem.  So  that  the  antitype  of  390  days  and 
40  days,  exactly  corresponding  to  Ezekiers  type,  may  be  found  in  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians.  And  thus 
we  have  in  Ezekiel  a  precedent  of  a  measure  in  years  of  a  type  in 
days,  which  is  realized  in  an  antitype  in  days.  7.  Another  similar 
precedent  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Luke  13 ;  32-3.  There  Jesus,  in 
"  journeying  towards  Jerusalem''  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ministry, 
is  represented  as  saying ;  "  I  cast  out  devils  and  do  cures  to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected."  The  mode  of 
expression  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  may  well  believe,  that  he  had  a 
deeper  meaning,  than  appears  at  a  glance.  He  probably  had  in  his 
mind  the  spiritual  exorcisms  and  cures,  which  he  had  been  occupied 
in  working  during  the  three  years  of  his  ministry ;  and  he  framed  hia 
mode  of  speaking  so  as  to  make  a  coincidence  with  those  years,  in- 
tending that  the  three  days  of  His  weary  progress  before  His  death 
should  form  a  type  of  the  three  days,  which,  after  His  death,  he  should 
occupy  in  passing  through  the  grave  and  gates  of  Hades. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see,  that  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year, 
may  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  that  the 
number  of  days  contained  in  this  period  may  stand  in  a  similar  rela- 
tion to  a  precedent  in  years,  that  the  days  of  the  Babylonian  siege  did 
to  the  years  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Such  a  view  is, 
indeed,  almost  implied  in  the  statement,  that  the  angels  had  been  pre- 
pared from  some  remote  period  against  the  hour,  day,  month,  and 
year.  Besolving  this  period,  then,  into  days  on  the  prophetic  scale 
of  360  days  to  a  year,  and  30  days  to  a  month,  we  obtain  391^  days. 
This  may  be  regarded,  as  being  the  very  period  which  in  Ezekiel  is 
specified  in  round  numbers, — a  coincidence,  which  may  be  thought 
to  add  some  probability  to  our  hypothesis :  as  also  does  the  small 
fraction  of  a  day ;  for  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible,  that  so  small 
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a  number  could  have  a  realization,  except  in  a  precedent  on  the  scale 
of  years. 

If,  now,  we  proceed  to  look  for  a  precedent  or  measure  in  years  of 
such  a  period,  we  must  of  course  seek  for  one  in  the  history  of  Borne, 
having  its  terminus  in  a  crisis  brought  about  by  Borne.  I  say,  '  in  the 
history  of  Borne;'  because  I  have  shown,  that  the  four  angels  in- 
directly represent  a  Boman  power :  and,  '  in  a  crisis  brought  about  by 
Bome ; '  because  these  angels  were  to  slay  during  the  specified  period 
a  third  of  the  men.  Now,  unquestionably,  the  first  great  crisis  had 
in  view  in  the  Apocalypse  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Bome,  the  mystical  Babylon.  And  I 
therefore  take  that  destruction  to  be  the  consummation  and  goal  of 
the  crisis,  feeling  much  confirmed  in  the  view  by  the  parallelism, 
which  will  be  made  with  Ezekiers  type  of  the  destruction  by  the 
literal  Babylon.  This  second  destruction  took  place  in  a.d.  70.  And 
consequently,  if  we  take  the  period  in  round  numbers  as  being  390 
years,  we  are  brought  to  b.o.  320  as  the  era  of  its  commencement. 
And  here  we  meet  with  a  coincidence,  which  is  strikingly  confirma- 
tive of  my  hypothesis.  For  I  have  independently  shown  (on  621-3, 
and  Ouide^  p.  105),  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  veiy 
epoch  has  been  made  in  some  sort  an  incipient  era  of  commencement 
of  the  seventh  seal,  in  respect  of  the  rise  of  that  Boman  power,  with 
which  this  seal  is  mainly  concerned.  And  that  the  Boman  power 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  prepared  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Bell's  Tables,  in  which  b.o.  333  is  given 
as  the  dat€  of  "  the  rising  power  of  Bome."  In  accordance  herewith  is 
what  Prideaux  says  (II ;  278) ;  "  The  Bomans  having  forced  Pyrrhus, 
after  a  six  years'  war  to  leave  Italy,  and  return  again  into  Epirus  with 
baffle  and  disappointment,  their  name  began  to  grow  of  great  note  and 
fame  among  foreign  nations;  whereon  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent 
ambassadors  to  them,  to  desire  their  friendship ;  with  which  the  Bo- 
mans were  well  pleased,  thinking  it  no  small  reputation  to  them,  that 
their  friendship  was  sought  for  by  so  great  a  king."  The  year  320 
B.C.  has,  however,  been  taken  only  as  a  round  number.  And  if  we 
proceed  to  greater  exactness,  we  shall  find  still  closer  coincidences. 
The  death  of  Alexander,  which  took  place  in  June  323,  is  made  the 
era  of  a  new  computation  in  Ptolemy's  Canon,  called  the  Philippine 
era :  and  it  was  his  death,  that  gave  rise  to  the  division  of  the  Grecian 
empire  between  certain  kings ;  and,  "  in  the  days  of  these  kings," 
says  Daniel  (2 ;  44), ''  shall  the  Qod  of  heaven  set  up  a  kingdom  [the 
Boman],  which  shall  break  in  pieces  all  the  kingdoms"  symbolized  by 
the  image,  that  is,  shall  conquer  the  territories,  which  had,  more  or 
less,  in  succession  constituted  those  kingdoms.  As  being,  then,  the 
era  of  a  new  reckoning,  as  well  as  the  epoch  from  which  t}ie  action  of 
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the  Roman  power  may  have  been  considered  to  have  commenced,  that 
is,  from  which  it ''  had  been  prepared/'  the  year  323  may  be  taken  to 
contain  the  date  of  commencement  of  the  391^  years.  Assuming 
June  19,  323  b.o.,  to  have  been  the  day  of  Alexander's  death,  the 
391rf  years  will  expire  July  8,  69  a.d.  This  was  the  day,  according 
to  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  on  which  the  legions  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Vespasian  as  emperor.  The  hour,  day,  month,  and  year, 
or  391  days,  being  then  added  will  reach  to  Aug.  4,  70.  And  this 
was  the  very  day,  on  which  the  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Bomans,  and 
of  which  Josephus  thus  speaks ;  "  And  now  that  fatal  day  was  come, 
according  to  the  predestined  circuit  of  the  ages  :  it  was  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  Lous  [= Sunday,  Aug.  6],  the  same  an  which  the  holy 
house  toas  formerly  burnt  by  the  king  of  Babylon  [4  Aug.  B.C.  588].  .  .  . 
One  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  accuracy  of  this  period  thereto  relating; 
for  the  same  month  and  day  were  now  observed,  as  when  the  holy 
house  was  burnt  by  the  Babylonians."  The  Rabbins  say,  "Five 
heavy  afflictions  have  befallen  our  ancestors  on  the  seventeenth  of 
Tammuz,  and  as  many  on  the  ninth  of  Ab  [or  Lous].  ...  On  the 
ninth  of  Ab,  God  decreed  that  they  should  not  enter  the  promised 
land,  the  first  temple  was  desolated,  the  second  also,  the  city 
Either  was  taken,  and  the  holy  city  was  destroyed  by  Rufus  plough- 
ing over  its  site."  Josephus  appears  to  di£fer  from  the  Rabbins  as  to 
the  precise  day.  But  he  does  not  really  do  so ;  for  he,  like  them, 
makes  the  event  to  have  happened  on  the  Sahbath  (which  would  be  the 
ninth  of  Ab  =  Aug.  4),  and  the  coincidence  he  speaks  of  with  the  day 
of  the  first  destruction  requires  that  day.  The  discrepancy  may  be 
readily  removed  thus : — ^the  fatal  firebrand  was  thrown  towards  the 
evening  of  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  just  before  the  night  of  tenth  of  Lous 
began,  throughout  which  the  fire  raged. — Thus  it  appears,  that,  at  the 
termination  of  the  precedent  in  years,  which  would  form  a  measure  of 
the  specified  period  in  days,  there  is  placed  (just  as  in  the  instance  in 
Ezekiel  relating  to  the  first  destraction)  a  period,  we  may  say,  of  "an 
hour,  day,  month,  and  year,"  which  has  its  terminus  at  the  final  great 
catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

In  order  to  act  in  a  special  manner  during  this  period  in  slaying 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  power  is  in  efiect  said  to 
have  been  "  prepared"  of  old,  that  is,  from  the  era  of  the  precedent. 
And  how  efficiently  it  so  operated  may  readily  be  shown,  especially  if 
we  attribute  to  it  (as  we  justly  may)  the  slaughter  of  which,  though 
not  the  immediate  instrument,  it  was  yet  the  cause.  Vespasian, 
while  acting  as  the  servant  of  another,  had  laid  waste  and  reduced  to 
subjection  the  whole  of  Judea,  except  Jerusalem.  When  on  the 
point  of  marching  from  Ca&sarea  to  commence  the  siege  of  the  metro- 
polis, he  received  the  news,  that  Vitellius  had  usurped  the  imperial 
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authority.     This  led  to  a  suspension  for  a  time  of  the 
'  against  the  Jews ;  and  when  they  were  renewed  on  Vespasian's  acces- 
eion,  it  was  under  his  own  authority,  and  hy  his  son  Titus.     The 
respite  which  was  thus  afforded  to  the  Jews,  instead  of  being  a  benefit 
to  them,  proved  only  a  prolongation  aiid  augmentation  of  their  mise- 
ries.    Three  factions  occupied  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  were 
incessantly  engaged  in  combats  with  one  another.     To  state  the  un- 
utterable calamities  they  brought  on  the  inhabitants  would  require 
many  pages ;  but  one  exclamation  of  the  historian  must  suffice  here.  '^  0 
most  wretched  city,"  cries  Josephus(Frara  V:  i. ;  3),  "  what  misery  so 
great  as  this  didst  thou  suffer  from  the  Eomans,  when  they  came  to 
purify  thee  from  thine  intestine  hatred!"     And  when  we  find  it 
stated,  as  we  do  in  Wars  IV  :  vi ;  2,  that  Vespasian  refused  to  march 
against  Jerusalem  on  the  ground,  that,  '  if  they  attacked  it  at  once, 
they  should  but  cause  their  enemies  to  unite  their  forces  against 
themselves,  whereas,  if  they  left  them  to  destroy  one  another,  as  they 
were  doing,  they  would  fall  an  easier  prey  to  the  Roman  army* : — 
when,  I  say,  we  see  the  Boman  general  deliberately  refraining  from 
pressing  on  the  siege,  on  the  ground  that  the  city  would  be  more 
easily  and  speedily  captured  by  such  a  course  of  conduct,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  accounting  the  siege  to  have  virtually  commenced  from  the 
time  that  he  so  acted.    And  that  this  view  was  taken  by  contempora- 
ries may  be  inferred  from  what  Josephus  says  in  speaking  of  the 
murder  of  the  High  Priest  by  the  zealots  : — ^'  The  death  of  Ananus 
was  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  from  this  very 
day  may  be  dated  the  overthrow  of  her  walls  and  the  ruin  of  her 
affairs."     So  that  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  will  be  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  Vespasian's  reign,  that  is  (as  we  shall  see 
hereafter),  '*  under  the  eighth  head,  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is,"  at  sight  of  whom  ''  all  the  dwellers  on  the  earth  stood 
amazed."    How  great  was  the  slaughter  made  during  that  siege  is 
too  well  known  to  need  to  be  dwelt  on.    Josephus  asserts,  that 
1,100,000  persons  perished,  and  that  97,000  were  sold  for  slaves. 
Such  a  number  will  well  satisfy  the  statement,  that  they  should  kill 
the  third  of  the  men.     Indeed  we  may  notice  (though  not  as  attaching 
any  value  to  the  approximation  to  literal  accuracy,  but  as  a  curious 
coincidence  with  this  statement),  that  1,100,000  does  not  greatly 
exceed  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  then  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Josephus,  viz,,  3,000,000. 

I  have  rendered  '  the  men ' ;  because  I  feel  satisfied,  that,  here  as  in 
other  places  (see  on  585),  not  men  in  general,  but  a  particular  class 
or  division  of  men  is  meant,  and  in  this  instance,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  are  tacitly  pointed  to  by  the  Greek  article. 

We  may  notice,  that  a  contrast  is  apparently  made  between  the 
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e:ttent  of  the  evil  wrought  by  these  angels  and  that  by  the  locusts. 
These  kill;  but  the  locusts  are  forbidden  to  kill,  and  allowed  only  to 
hurt  (yy.  4-5).  Spoliation  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  latter,  but 
slaughter  of  the  former. 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  this  difficult  Verse 
may  be  stated  in  plain  terms  as  follows.  A  new  era  of  commencementy'^ 
an  entrance  on  a  new  course  of  action  or  eocistence,  was  at  the  epochrfthis 
trumpet  given  to  that  Boman  power ^  which  hud  been  prepared  eince  the 
Philippine  era,  or  epoch  (f  the  divided  state  <f  ihe  fourih  kingdom  (o 
space  previous  to  the  crisis  of  391^  y9ars\  in  order  thai  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  for  391  days  in  the  reign  of  Vwpaeian,  iX  might 
slaughter  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  proper,  however,  that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader  another 
way,  in  which  the  passage  under  consideration  may  be  construed. 
The  last  clause  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  loosed  instead  of  pre- 
pared,  so  as  to  read ;  The  four  angels,  who  had  been  prepared  for  the 
hour,  day  J  month,  and  year,  were  loosed,  that  they  might  kiU  the  third  of 
the  men.    And  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this  is  a  construction  which 
seems  to  acquire  great  probability  from  the  clause  in  ve*  18 ;  "  By 
these  three  plagues  were  the  third  of  the  men  kiUed.*^    The  effect  of 
this  construction  will  be,  not  necessarily  to  affect  the  reference  of  the 
hour,  day,  month,  and  year,  but  to  make  the  killing  spoken  of  im- 
mediate instead  of  remote,— ^that  of  this  trumpet  instead  of  that  of 
the  seventh, — of  the  Boman  forces,  and  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem.   According  to  it  the  angels  were  prepared  during  the  same 
time,  and  with  the  same  object,  namely,  to  operate  during  the  hour, 
&c,  ]  and  they  were  loosed  at  the  same  time,  namely,  at  the  epoch  of 
this  trumpet :  but  the  work  of  killing  the  third  of  the  men  was  their 
first  act  after  their  loosing,  while  that  for  which  they  had  been  spe- 
cially prepared  was  the  last^     The  symbolization  may  be  put  into 
plain  terms  ihvs  : — The  Boman  poujer,  which  had  been  prepared  (of  old 
to  operate  during  the  final  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  had  at  this  epoch  a 
new  era  qf  commencement  given  to  it,  that  it  might  slay  a  third  of  the 
peoples  constituting  the  Boman  empire.^-Tyro  objections,  however,  lie 
against  this  view.      Ist.   The  re-establishment  of   the  empire  by 
Augustus  ensued  on  the  slaughter,  rather  than  caused  it.    2dly. 
There  is  a  remarkable  want  of  any  connexion,  in  the  symbolization,  of 
the  horse  (who  killed  the  third  of  the  men)  with  the  four  angels.     So 
that  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  there  was  an  express  design. to 
avoid  connecting  the  two,  lest  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  third 
killed  by  the  horse,  and  the  third  killed  by  the  angels,  were  identical, 
which  they  were  not.     This  circumstance  of  two  thirds  being  men- 
tioned is  the  only  apparently  strong  point  in  favour  of  this  view :  and 
if  it  be  considered  how  constantly  '  thirds'  are  used  throughout  the 
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trumpets,  it  will  probably  be  thought,  that  the  coiucidence  is  purely 
accidental.  XJnqueBtionably  the  thirds  are  introduced  figuratively : 
and  if  we  substitute  in  the  two  places  the  literal  equivalent,  say  either 
eoimderahle  or  inconnderablej  all  coincidence  will  be  gone.  So  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the  former  construction. 
According  to  it,  the  primary  object  of  the  statement  before  us  must 
be  to  mark  the  epoch  of  commencement  of  this  trumpet;  and  the 
sentence  must  be  considered  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  kind  of 
heading  to  the  symbolization  of  the  trumpet.  At  the  same  time,  the 
angels  are  doubtless  to  be  conceived  of  as  sjrmbolically  sending  forth 
the  armies  of  horse ;  for  these  are  the  instruments  and  agents  of  the 
fourfold  wind.  So  that  the  loosing  must  be  regarded  as  occupying  a 
period  of  time,  namely,  from  the  declaration  of  war  between  Antony 
and  Augustus  till  Augustus  became  "  sous  bulbb  in  b.o.  80." 

It  only  remains  to  show,  that  such  an  era  of  commencement,  as  I 
have  spoken  of,  has  a  place  in  history  at  the  epoch  of  this  trumpet. 
And  this  will  easily  be  done.  Two  eras  are  assigned  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Imperial  power  of  the  twelve  Caesars  who  con- 
stitute the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  some  writers  computing  from  the 
accession  of  Julius  Caosar,  a.d.  48,  and  some  from  that  of  Augustus, 
B.O.  30.  So  equally  divided  are  the  Roman  and  Jewish  authorities, 
that  Stuart  has  found  it  necessary  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  third  Excurms  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  which  era  ought  to 
be  received?  In  Ptolemy's  Canon  the  series  of  Eoman  emperors 
begins  with  Augustus.  This  justifies  us  in  saying,  that  b.c.  80  was 
an  era  of  commencement.  The  beast,  which  had  been  h&and  by 
Ceesar's  death,  was  loosed  again  by  the  accession  of  Augustus.  A  new 
life  was  infused  into  him,  and  he  entered  anew  on  his  tyrannical 
course  of  action. 

The  year  b.o.  30  was  on  other  accounts  a  distinguished  epoch,  and 
therefore  one  proper  to  be  made  the  era  of  a  trumpet.  After  the 
immense  slaughter  at  Actium,  and  for  the  second  time  only  since  the 
days  of  Numa,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  aiwl  remained  so  till 
after  the  Saviour^s  Urth  ;  and  it  is  especially  remarkable,  that  it  was 
again  closed  in  a.d.  71  after  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  war.  This 
year,  again,  forms  a  parallel  to  that  of  Christ's  ministry,  a.d.  30,  the 
two  similarly  dividing  the  two  septuagintai  periods,  which  together 
constitute  the  period  of  crisis  or  transition  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  sealB.-^And  this  leads  me  to  call  attention  to  the  series  of 
numerical  parallelisms  from  the  vulgar  era.  In  b.o.  70  arose  the 
cause,  which  led  to  Judea  being  brought  under  the  Boman  yoke :  in 
A.D.  70  the  Jewish  polity  was  finally  subverted  by  the  Bomans.  b.c. 
320  was  the  era  of  the  half  hour's  silence,  or  period  of  the  divided 
state  of  the  fourth  kingdom,  during  which  Rome  was  'growing'  into 
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the  world-power :  a.d.  320  was  the  epoch  of  the  substitution  of  Chris- 
tianity for  heathenism  as  the  religion  of  the  empire*  b.o.  500  may 
be  accounted  in  round  numbers  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  nation :  a.i).  500  the  time  of  Bome's  downfall.  The  actual 
dates  give  in  round  numbers  a  millennium :  535  +  4753=1010. 

(3).  The  armies  of  horse.     IX ;  16.    631-633.  And  the  number  of 
the  armies  of  horse  [was']  two  myriads  of  myriads.    (J  heard  the  number 
of  them,)    The  attentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
abrupt  transition,  which  is  made  at  this  verse.     The  four  angels  are 
brought  on  the  scene,  as  though  they  were  going  to  be  the  principal 
actors.     They  are  even  announced,  as  being  destined  to  perform  a 
certain  work.     Then  on  a  sudden  they  are  lost  sight  of,  no  further 
mention  being  made  of  them.     With  equal  abruptness  a  new  symbol, 
having  apparently  no  connexion  with  anything  that  precedes,   is 
brought  forward,  and  forms  the  whole  of  the  remaining  symbolization 
of  the  trumpet.    How  is  this  extraordinary  transition  to  be  accounted 
for  ?    I  can  imagine  but  one  solution, — namely,  that  the  horse  are 
substantially  identical  with  the  angels,  that  is,  that  virtually  the  same 
thing  is  symbolized  by  the  two.    This  may  well  be  the  case ;  for  a 
little  consideration  of  the  nature  of  symbolic  representation  may  suf- 
fice to  show  any  one,  that  it  must  be  impossible  in  many  cases  to 
depict  the  requisite  circumstances  and  varieties  of  action  by  a  single 
symbol :  and  hence  recourse  must  be  had  to  two  or  more  sjrmbols, 
connected  more  or  less  remotely  with  the  principal  subject.     Such 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.     The  thing  signified 
admitted  of  three  symbols,  a  symbol  of  it  viewed  in  its  efficient  cause, 
a  symbol  of  it  in  the  abstract,  and  a  symbol  of  it  in  the  concrete. 
The  proper  symbol  or  symbol  in  the  abstract  of  a  heathen  power, 
regarded  as  carrying  on  a  devastating  war,  would  be  a  mighty  wind. 
But  in  the  present  instance  this  symbol  could  not  be  made  use  of  for 
reasons  already  stated,  and  still  more  on  account  of  its  unsuitableness 
to  represent  a  work  of  slaughter,  such  as  was  required  to  be  exhibited 
under  this  trumpet.     The  symbol  of  the  efficient  cause, — the  four 
angels  of  the  winds,  eould  be  made  to  denote  the  going  forth  anew  of 
the  devastating  power ;  and  it  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  with  a 
peculiar  propriety,  as  serving  specially  to  keep  in  view,  that  all  is 
due  to  the  unseen  action  of  Kim,  whom  the  Apocalyptic  angels  pri- 
marily represent,  thus  helping  to  fulfil  the  promise  and  title  of  the 
work  as  "  an  unveiling  of  Jesus."    But  propriety  manifestly  forbad 
the  putting  of  the  cause  for  the  instrument,  further  than  the  giving 
of  the  mission  went.    And  hence,  after  this,  the  symbol  of  the  thing 
in  the  concrete  must  be  substituted.     Such  a  substitution  may  in  this 
way  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.     And  that  it  has  really  been 
made  can,  from  what  follows,  scarcely  be  doubted.    I  conclude  then, 
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that,  whil«  the  angels  represent  the  Boman  power  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  the  Mediator,  the  armies  of  horse  form  a  symhol  of  the 
forces  of  that  power,  going  forth  to  a  work  of  devastation. 

But  the  question  arises  here ;  Why  the  armies,  and  not  an  army, 
as  we  might  rather  have  expected  ?  Stuart  says ;  "  Because  of  the 
immensity  of  the  multitude.'*  And  this  reason  might  be  accepted,  if 
no  better  one  could  be  given.  But,  taking  into  account  what  follows, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  better  may  be  given,  namely,  that 
armies  are  meant,  and  not  an  army. 

The  word  (in  the  received  and  approved  text)  rendered  horse  is  an 
adjective  in  the  singular,  meaning  '  of  or  helotiging  to  a  horse  J  It  is 
sometimes  used  substantively  to  denote  the  cavalry  of  an  army, 
including  the  horses  and  their  riders ;  and  this  signification  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  it  here.  But,  while  cavalry  are  undoubtedly  con- 
templated (cp.  ve.  17),  I  doubt  whether  the  term  has  not  here  a  more 
special  sense  in  reference  to  the  thing  signified.  To  make  my  mean- 
ing clear,  we  must  first  see  what  the  armies  of  the  horse  represent. 
Stuart  and  most  inter|)reters  take  these  armies  (which  most  unques- 
tionably form  a  symbol)  literally,  as  meaning  real  cavalry.  Thus,  e.gr., 
Stuart  remarks,  that  "  horsemen  are  the  appropriate  troops  of  the 
East : "  and  Elliott  and  others  of  his  school  say,  Ihat  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  ''  who  came  in  vast  multitudes  from  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,"  are  meant  So  that,  Frae^ 
terists  and  Praesentists  alike  interpret  both  the  Euphrates  and  the 
horse  literally.  The  latter,  in  particular,  quote  with  much  satisfac- 
tion from  Gibbon,  that  '^  all  the  troops  of  Othman  had  consisted  of 
loose  squadrons  of  Turkoman  cavalry ;''  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to 
see  in  the  tails  of  these  horses  the  horse-tail  standards  of  the  Turkish 
pashas !  Ab  a  necessary  consequence  of  taking  a  symbol  literally, 
they  must  wholly  miss  the  true  interpretation.  Since  the  nature  of  a 
symbol  is  to  be  as  widely  diverse  as  possible  from  the  thing  it  sym- 
bolizes, we  may  expect  anything  rather  than  cavalry  to  be  denoted. 
No  one  supposes,  that  by  the  horsemen  of  the  seals  horses  and  their 
riders  are  meant.  Nor  does  any  one  take  the  reality  of  '^  the  armies 
on  white  horses"  of  0. 19 ;  14  to  be  mounted  men  or  angels.  With 
what  reason  or  propriety,  then,  can  these  "armies  of  horse"  be  inter- 
preted literally?  The  interpretation  is  made  the  more  obviously 
untenable  (may  I  not  say  inexcusable  ?)  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
only  in  the  last  trumpet  armies  consisting  of  cavalry  are  held  to  be 
symbolized  by  locusts.  And  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  believed,  that 
the  author  would  perpetrate  such  an  incongruity,  as  at  one  moment 
to  symbolize  a  thing  by  a  symbol  widely  differing  from  itself,  and  the 
next  moment  the  same  thing  by  a  symbol  substantially  identical  with 
itself? — in  the  fifth  trumpet  making  locusts  mean  cavalry:  in  the 
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Bixth  making  cavalry  mean  cavalry  ?    No :  if  vre  would  divine  the 
true  signification  of  these  armies  of  horse,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
precedent,  which  the  author  has  just  given  us,  and  look  for  some- 
thing, which,  while  possessing  some  one  or  more  features  in  commoii 
with  the  symbol,  is  in  its  nature  very  different  from  it  (see  p.  8). 
Now  the  two  most  salient  features  in  bodies  of  horse  are,  that  they 
are  terrible  and  destructive  in  their  mode  of  attack,  and  that  in  them 
the  warriors  are  borne  into  battle  on  the  backs  of  the  horses,  seeming 
at  a  distance,  through  the  mode  of  using  the  spear  or  javelin,  to 
strike  the  foe  from  their  horses'  heads.    The  thing,  which  in  warfare 
presents  features  most  similar  to  these,  while  in  itself  generically 
diverse,  is  a  fleet  of  vessels  of  war.    These,  in  ancient  warfare,  were 
most  terrible  and  destructive  in  their  onslaught  by  means  of  the 
arrows,  darts,  and  other  missiles,  which  the  combatants  showered 
upon  their  enemy  as  they  were  borne  into  action  on  the  backs  (it  may 
be  said)  of  the  ships  :  and  their  aim  was  to  strike  the  hostile  vessels 
with  the  brazen-headed  prows,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  lancers* 
charge.     I  know  not,  then,  that  anything  else  can,  with  more  d 
priori  probability,  be  supposed  to  be  meant  than  such  a  fleet.    But  if 
so,  inasmuch  as  the  vessels  are   the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  mode  of  warfare,  and  to  these  tke  hones  correspond,  as  ihoet 
that  Bat  on  them  do  to  the  men  on  board  the  vessels,  possibly  the 
literal  equivalent  for  the   phrase  the  armies  of  the  horse  may  be 
*  the  crews  of  the  vessels.*     The  various  reading,  tow  hntov  for  rov 
hnrucov,  may  be  thought  to  give  some  countenance  to  this  view.    And 
the  large  number,  referring  as  it  must  do  to  the  crews,  and  not  to 
the  vessels,  still  more  strongly  recommends  it.    But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  fleets  of  vessels  of  war  are  more  likely  than  anything  else  to 
be  denoted  by  the  symbol. — The  adoption  of  cavalry  as  a  symbol  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Parthian  cavalry  having  just  been  in  the 
author's  mind,  or  possibly  by  the  mention  of  Euphrates,  the  plains 
watered  by  this  river  furnishing    large  bodies  of   horse. — Stuart 
observes;  "It  is  remarkable,  that  the  writer  says  nothing  of  the 
horsemen,  excepting  that  he  describes  a  part  of  their  armour  in  ve. 
17."     This  is  accounted  for  on  the  view,  that  the  writer  regarded  the 
horses  as  being  the  characterizing  portion  of  the  symbol.    That  he 
should  have  done  so  will  accord  well  with  the  interpretation  just 
given;   but  it  will  be  a  circumstance  scarcely  explicable  on  any 
other. 

We  come  next  to  "  the  number  of  the  armies  of  horse."  It  is  two 
myriads  ^myrta<i«=:  200,000,000,  or  about  one- fourth  of  the  present 
population  of  the  globe,  and  more  than  the  then  known  population. 
"  Of  course,"  as  Stuart  says,  ''  all  liLeral  exposition  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion."   But  if  so  in  respect  of  the  number,  why  not  also  of  the 
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symhol  ?  Primaeiua  read  even  a  larger  number,  namely,  800,000,000. 
Compare  Pb.  68 ;  17 ;  "  The  chariots  of  God  are  20,000 ;"  but  the 
true  rendering  is  said  to  be  *  200,000,000  angels.'  We  may  suppose 
that  this  has  been  the  precedent  followed.  And  there  can  be  uo  ob- 
jection to  regarding  these  '  armies,'  as  being  in  a  certain  sense  ^'  the 
armies  of  God"  (as  Wordsworth  says),  that  is,  in  the  sense  in  which 
all  instruments  used  by  Him  may  be  said  to  be  His  instruments. — 
To  speak,  however,  of  this  number  as  a  symbolical  one  would,  per- 
haps, be  scarcely  an  accurate  mode  of  expression.  It  should  rather 
be  described  as  hyperboUcally  indefinite,  that  is,  designed  to  give 
only  a  general  idea  of  vast  numbers. — But  why  <'  two  myriads  of 
myriads?"  There  seems  to  be  something  peculiar  and  specific  in 
the  ttvo.  We  could  understand  myriads  of  myriads,  but  not  itoo 
myriads  of  myriads,  as  being  an  indefinite  expression.  The  idea  of  a 
pair  seems  inseparably  associated  with  the  number  two,  especially 
from  its  frequent  use  in  the  Scriptures,  e.g. ;  in  the  pair  of  witnesses, 
olive  trees,  and  candlesticks ;  in  the  pair  of  clean  beasts  in  the  ark ; 
in  the  pair  of  turtle  doves ;  in  the  pair  of  goats ;  in  the  two  trumpets; 
in  the  '^  two  nations"  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  in  the  disciples  sent  forth 
by  twos ;  in  the  ''  two  covenants."  Not  improbable,  then,  is  it,  that 
the  tvx)  was  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  two  armies.  On  this  supposi- 
tion the  peculiarity  of  its  introduction  will  be  fully  and  naturally 
accounted  for.  Then  the  statement  will  virtually  be,  that  the  num- 
ber of  each  army  was  '  10,000  times  10,000,'  or  "  myriads  of  myriads" 
(cp.  5 ;  11).  The  plural  armies  instead  of  army  tends  to  confirm  this 
view.  So,  also,  does  the  circumstance,  that  the  subject  on  which  the 
armies  of  horse  act  is  not  directly  stated  in  this  trumpet,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  in  the  preceding  trumpets.  It  is  only  in  ve.  18, 
that  the  subjects  of  their  action  are  mentioned ;  and  there  the  allu- 
sion is  only  indirect,  and  as  it  were  incidental.  This  circumstance 
will  be  fully  accounted  for  on  the  view,  and  only  on  the  view,  that 
the  horse  form  two  armies,  which  operate  against  one  another ;  for  in 
such  a  case  the  nature  of  symbolic  representation  would  scarcely 
admit  of  the  subject  being  directly  introduced  :  or,  if  it  would,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  symbolization  would  have  been  requisite  to  an  extent, 
greater  than  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  these  trumpets. 

The  clause  /  heard  their  numher  appears  to  be  introduced  paren- 
thetically. The  object  of  it  is  to  exalt  the  idea  of  the  number  by 
intimating,  that  it  was  too  great  for  man  to  count  (see  on  467).  The 
speaker  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  angel  under  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
who  acts  as  the  hierophant,  interposing  a  word  thrice  in  the  three 
last  trumpets. 

We  may  now  gather  up  the  meaning  of  this  verse  as  follows. 
Under  the  guidance  </  an  overruling  Providence,  two  vaet  naval  arma- 
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menta,  coUected  Jirom  all  parts  of  the  Soman  toorld^  are  gathered  to^ 
gether, 

(4).  The  description  of  the  horses.     IX ;  17.    634-636.  And  thus  I 
beheld  in  the  Vision  the  horses^  and  those  who  sat  on  them^  having  breast- 
plates  of  the  colour  offire,  and  jacinth^  and  brimstone.     Stuart  8Uppo8e8 
the  word  thus  to  refer  to  what  precedes,  viz.,  the  great  multitude  of 
the  horse.  To  me  it  seems  more  natural  and  correct  to  read  it  in  con- 
nexion with  what  follows,  thus  :  '  After  this  fashion  I  saw  the  horses, 
&c.,  namely,  as  having  hreastplates,  &c.'    The  common  use  is  in 
favour  of  this  construction,  as  in  Mt.  1 ;  18  :  2  ;  5  :  Jno.  21 ;  1 :  Heb. 
4 ;  4. — ^The  Greek  article  shows,  that  we  ought  not  to  read  (as  Stuart 
does)  in  vision,  but  in  the  Vision.     And  this  phrase  thus  indicates, 
that  a  particular  portion  of  the  Revelation  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  remainder,  as  containing  "  the  Vision."     The  '  seeing*  is  shown 
to  have  begun  at  C.  1 ;  12  (see  on  43).    And  we  may  gather  thence, 
that  "  the  Vision  "  occupies  the  whole  book,  excepting  the  Introduc- 
tion (C.  1 ;  1-11)  and  the  Conclusion  (C.  22  ;  6-21).— But  why  should 
the  mention  of  "  the  Vision"  have  been  introduced  in  this  particular 
place,  and  in  no  other  ?   The  history  of  the  exegesis  of  the  book  shows, 
that  there  was  special  need  in  this  case  to  guard  against  these  armies 
of  horse  being  supposed  to  be  '  realities  of  the  natural  world.'  And 
hence  we  may  suppose,  that,  as  a  precaution  against  a  very  probable 
error,  a  reminder  was  given,  that  they  were  seen  only  in  the  Vision. — 
The  horses  are  here  distinguished  from  their  riders.   If  we  are  to  make 
a  corresponding  distinction  in  the  thing  signified,  the  latter  would 
represent  the  crews  and  combatants,  and  the  former  the  vessels 
which  bore  them  into  action. — Having  breastplates,  dc.     This  clause 
is  commonly  and  naturally  supposed  to  refer  to  the  riders  only.     Yet, 
for  the  following  reasons  I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  has  a  double 
reference,  having  in  view  adaptability  in  part  to  the  sign,  and  in  part 
to  the  thing  signified.     1.  The  introduction  of  the  word  thus  appears 
to  hiive  been  made,  in  order  to  indicate  a  reference  to  both  horses  and 
men,  as  I  have  just  intimated.    2.  The  mention  at  all  in  this  place 
of  the  horses  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  of  a  refer- 
ence in  some  way  to  them.     If  the  men  only  had  been  contemplated, 
why  should  not  horsemen  only  have  been  specified  ?    3.  The  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  horses  and  their  riders  accords  well  with  this 
view.     Congruity  with  the  sign  would  require,  that  the  breastplates 
should  be  attributed  to  the  men.    On  the  other  hand,  on  our  view,  con- 
formity with  the  thing  signified  would  make  it  desirable  to  place  them 
rather  in  connexion  with  the  horses,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  whole  of 
this  compound  symbol.    By  distinguishing,  then,  between  the  horses 
and  the  riders,  and  putting  the  breastplates  in  closest  connexion  with 
the  men,  while  they  would  grammatically  relate  also  to  the  horses 
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(cp.  ve.  18),  hoth  objects  would  as  far  as  possible  be  attained.  And 
there  would  be  no  more  incongruity  in  attributing  breastplates  to  the 
horses,  than  in  representing  fire,  &c.  as  proceeding  from  their  mouths, 
or  their  tails  as  having  heads  (see  w.  18,  19).  The  colours  attributed 
to  the  breastplates,  viz.,  a  glaring  red,  a  deep  blue  or  blackish  red,  and 
a  yellow,  must  be  intended  to  denote  the  terrific  aspect,  which  the 
foes  present  to  one  another  as  they  advance. — These  breastplates,  flash* 
ing  divers  colours,  not  inaptly  represent  the  appearance  of  the  ships, 
as  they  would  go  into  action  with  their  brass-covered  beaked  prows 
glittering  in  the  sun,  perhaps  painted  and  having  sails  and  streamers 
of  divers  colours,  so  that  with  poetic  licence  it  might  be  said,  that  they 
reflected  "  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow." 

637.  And  the  heads  of  the  horses  as  it  were  lions*  heads.  The  locusts, 
had  the  teeth  of  lions.  The  beast  of  C.  13 ;  2  has  the  moiUh  of  a  lion. 
An  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  symbolization  is  made  in 
each  case. — Now  and  henceforth  the  description  is  limited  to  the 
horses,  that  is,  to  the  ships  of  war,  to  which  the  work  of  destruction 
is  attributed.  This  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in  the  case  of  a 
naval  engagement,  in  which  it  is  usual  even  now  to  speak  of  the  ships 
as  doing  everything ;  and  with  much  more  propriety  would  such  a 
representation  be  made,  when  the  ships  themselves  actually  efiected 
a  great  part  of  the  destruction  by  means  of  their  brazen -headed  prows. 
But  a  difficulty  is  hereby  presented  to  the  great  bulk  of  interpreters, 
which  has  been  constantly  overlooked,  and  never  fairly  met. — The 
present  statement,  then,  would  represent  the  strength  and  appearance 
of  the  keel's  point,  which  was  necessarily  made  as  strong  as  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  enemy's  vessel,  and  which  sometimes 
had  the  shape  of  an  animal's  head. 

638.  AndoMZ  of  their  mouths  goeth  forth  fire,  and  smoke,  and  brim- 
stone. Fire :  see  on  545.  Smoke :  see  on  576.  To  be  tormented 
with  fire  and  brimstone  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  torment :  see  C.  14 ;  10, 
Cp.  Acts  2  ;  19  ;  "  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  Bmo]je."  But  the 
I»recedent  is  in  Eze.  38  ;  22  ;  ^'  I  will  rain  on  Grog  hailstones,  fire,  and 
brimstone  :"  cp.  De.  29  ;  28  :  Ps.  11 ;  6  :  Is.  34 ;  9-10.  The  three 
have  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  been  introduced  in  the  symbolic  pic- 
ture for  the  sake  of  correspondence  with  the  breastplates,  the  fire 
answering  to  the  fiery  red,  the  smoke  to  the  dark  hyacinth,  the  brim- 
stone to  the  yellow.  In  the  reality  they  will  represent  the  means  of 
offence,  which  would  be  thrown  from  the  heads  (the  mouths  as  it 
were)  of  the  vessels  as  they  approached  each  other,  e.g.,  arrows,  darts, 
smoking  fireballs  of  sulphur,  and  other  combustibles. — It  may  perhaps 
be  advisable,  that  I  should  remind  the  reader  here,  that,  while  I  hold 
that  the  symbol  as  a  whole  must  be  generically  diverse  from  the  thing 
it  symbolizes,  I  maintain,  that  it  must  sometimes  be  unavoidable,  and 
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necessary  for  identification ;  that  some  of  the  details  of  the  former  be 
more  or  less  identical  with  those  of  the  latter :  see  p.  8. 

(5).  The  injury  done  by  the  honet.     IX  ;  18.    639-643.   Frwn  ikeae 
ihree  plague*  were  the  third  of  the  men  killed,  [to  wit],  by  tneans  of  the 
fire,  and  of  the  emoke,  and  of  the  brimetone,  which  proceedeth  out  of  their 
mouihs.-^h.  plague,  \oound,  or  scourge  in  the  Apocalypse  signifies  any 
means  or  cause  of  offence,  injury,  or  destruction. — The  third  must,  as 
before,  be  used  indefinitely :  see  on  547.    We  may  notice,  that  em- 
phasis seems  to  be  laid  on  three  plagues  killing  a  third  of  the  men. 
Also  that,  as  this  third  makes  twice  six  thirds  of  effects  produced  in 
six  trumpets,  thus  making  four  wholes, — ^the  number  of  univeisality 
or  completeness,  it  may  be  signified,  that  the  hurting  is  in  some  sort 
complete.      This  completeness  can  be  only  that  of  the  first   six 
trumpets  in  contradistinction  from  that  of  the  seventh.     That  of  the 
latter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  former  ^  for  it  occupies  the 
same  space  of  time  that  is  occupied  by  the  six,  the  one  filling  the  first 
70  years  from  the  Christian  era  in  one  direction,  the  other  the  first 
70  in  the  other  direction. — The  men  killed  will  on  our  view  be  pri- 
marily the  combatants  in  the  naval  engagement. — ^But  I  am  much 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  statement  has  been  intended  to  have  a 
further  and  more  figurative  signification,  by  referring  to  the  downfall 
and  destruction  of  one  great  party  in  the  Roman  state, — one  which 
had  a  third  in  the  second  Triumvirate.-^I  of  course  suppose  that,  here 
as  elsewhere  (see  on  585,  630),  the  article  is  used  with  a  tacit  refer- 
ence to  the  men,  who  are  immediately  had  in  view  in  the  particular 
symbolization,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  any  previous 
mention  of  the  same.  It  were  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  third  of  man- 
kind at  large  can  be  meant. — By  means  of,  lit.,  out  of     The  change  in 
the  preposition  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily  accounted  for.     But  it  is  a 
doubtful  reading. — Which  proceedeth.     Although  the  verb  is  in  the 
singular,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  refers  to  all  the  three  means 
of  destruction. 

I  may  here  appropriately  illustrate  this  passage  by  a  quotation  from 
Adams's  Boman  Antiquities,  p.  410.  ''  The  Romans  sometimes  em- 
ployed fire-ships,  or  threw  firebrands,  and  pots  full  of  coals  and  sul- 
phur, with  various  other  combustibles  Q  Stuppea  fiamma  manu,  telisque 
volatile  ferrum  spargiturJ    An.  b.  8 :  1.  694),  wnicn  werb  so  succsss- 

FULLT  BMPLOYSD  BT  AUGUSTUS  AT  THE  BATTLE  09  AcTIUM,  THAT  MOST  0¥ 

Antomt's  tlbet  was  THEREBY  BSSTROYBD  (Dio.  L.  29  ;  84,  85).  Hence ; 
*  Vix  una  sospes  navis  ah  ignihus*  (Hor.  Od.  1 :  37 ;  13)."  Since  a  de- 
struction by  means  of  projectiles,  which  carried  with  them  fire,  smoke, 
and  sulphur,  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  with 
how  great  propriety  was  such  a  symbolization  as  that  before  us 
adopted,  if  the  intention  was  (as  I  believe  it  to  have  been)  to  repre- 
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sent  that  battle  I  The  use  of  combustibles  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  novel  feature  in  naval  engagements.  The  novelty  alone  would 
insure  for  them  a  prominent  place  (such  as  we  find  in  this  passage) 
in  a  symbolization  of  the  battle  of  Actium.  But  how  could  this  be 
effected,  otherwise  than  bj  the  assignation  to  the  symbol  of  the 
things  themselves  ? 

(6).  The  horses'  means  of  doing  injury,  IX;  19.  644-646.  For 
the  povxr  of  the  horses  is  in  their  mouthy  and  in  their  tails  ;  for  their  tails 
are  like  to  serpeTits,  having  heads,  and  unth  them  they  do  hurt.  The  B.  T. 
reads ;  their  powers  are. — I  know  not,  that  any  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  mouth  being  here  put  in  the  singular,  when  it  had  just  been,  used 
in  the  plural,  and  is  followed  by  tails  in  the  plural ;  nor  am  I  aware 
that  any  difference  can  be  contemplated. — Tails  like  to  serpents,  not 
to  serpent's  tails  :  see  on  608. — Heads  would  probably  have  been  used 
as  being  the  natural  contrast  to  tails,  if  it  had  not  been  too  great  a 
violation  of  congruity  to  speak  of  heads  as  ejecting  means  of  assault. 
But  we  may  regard  the  mouth  as  being  for  this  reason  put  for  the 
head ;  and  say,  that  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  horses  (i.e.,  of  the  ships) 
stand  for  the  prows  and  stems  of  the  vessels.  These,  one  or  both 
(some  ships  having  a  prow  at  each  end,  so  that  they  might  be  moved 
either  way  without  turning),  were  drawn  out  to  a  point,  which  was 
covered  with  a  strong  beak  of  brass  in  order  to  strike  the  hostile 
vessel,  so  as  to  sink,  or  disable  it  by  sweeping  off  the  oars.  Not 
improbably  the  beak  was  often  made  to  represent  a  serpent,  with  the 
head  of  which  the  blow  would  be  given.  From  the  prows  and  stems 
every  kind  of  deadly  missile  was  thrown.  And  on  these  accounts  it 
is  said,  that  the  power  of  the  horses  is  in  their  mouths  and  in  their  tails, 
— The  following  quotation  from  Adams's  Bom,  Ant,,  404,  will  illus- 
trate this  text.  "  Ships  of  war  had  their  prows  armed  with  a  sharp 
beak  (Bostrum  or  Rostra),  which  usually  had  three  teeth  or  points, 
whence  these  ships  were  called  Mostratas ;  and,  because  the  beak  was 
covered  with  brass,  JErata,  Ships,  when  about  to  engage,  had  towers 
erected  on  them,  whence  stones  and  missive  weapons  were  discharged 
from  engines  (Mi^,  8  ;  693).  Some  ships  of  war  were  entirely  covered : 
others  uncovered,  except  at  the  prow  and  stem,  where  those  who  fought 
stood''  Floras  says  (iv :  11 ;  4),  that  the  ships  of  Antony  resembled 
floating  castles  and  towns  :  Virgil  {j^Hn,  viii ;  691),  floating  islands 
or  mountains :  so  Dio  (1.  33).  It  was  to  a  kind  of  light  galleys, 
called  NAVES  liburna,  which  could  be  manoeuvred  with  greater  celerity 
than  Antony's  '  floating  islands,'  that  Augustus  was  mainly  indebted 
for  his  victory.  Ships  were  accustomed  to  have  an  ornament  in  the 
stern,  and  sometimes  on  the  prow,  made  of  wood,  like  the  tail  of  a 
fish,  called  aplustbs  ;  and  on  this  was  erected  a  pole  with  a  flag  or 
streamer  on  the  top,  called  fascia  or  tjbnia.     The  aplustbe  may  pos- 
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sibly  serve  to  account  for  the  tatU  like  terpents^  and  the  many-coloured 
FA8CIJB  for  the  breastplates  of  red,  arid  blue,  and  yellow.  But  some 
ships  had  coloured  sails,  which  may  still  further  serve  to  illustrate 
the  latter  emblem. — This  verse  (which  concludes  the  description  of 
^the  horse-armaments'  or  fleets)  corresponds  in  the  closest  manner, 
and  even  verbally,  with  the  final  one  in  that  of  the  locusts.  The  paral- 
leHsms  throughout  the  two  descriptions  are  worth  looking  at  in 
juxta-position.  The  numbers  of  both  *  armies'  (cp.  Joel  2  ;  25:  "  the 
locust  .  .  .  my  great  army^*^  are,  explicitly  or  by  implication,  ex- 
hibited as  being  prodigiously  large.  [N.B.  The  army  of  the  Parthians 
was  as  large  in  relation  to  Judea  as  those  of  Augustus  and  Antony  to 
the  Roman  world.]  Both  are  let  loose  from  confinement.  The  locusts 
come  out  of  "  the  smoke"  of  the  pit  j  the  horses  vomit  forth  "  smoke  :" 
the  former  are  from  "  the  pit  of  the  abyss ; "  the  latter  destroy  by 
fire  and  brimstone,  which  are  the  torments  of  the  nethermost  lake. 
The  locusts  may  only  "  hurt,"  not  kill ;  the  horse-armies  both  "  hurt" 
and  ^'kill:"  the  former  may  not  hurt  three  classes;  the  latter  kUl 
by  "  three  plagues  : "  the  former  are  restricted  to  one  class  of  men  ; 
the  latter  to  "  one  third  of  the  men  :  "  the  former  have  an  appointed 
time,  and  so  have  the  latter.  The  one  were  '^  like  horses,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  a  battle  ;"  the  other  were  armies  of  horse,  "  which 
had  been  prepared"  for  an  appointed  work.  The  heads  of  the  one 
were  crowned,  and  their  "  teeth  as  lions*  teeth ; "  the  heads  of  the 
other  were  as  lions'  heads;  the  one  had  breastplates  of  iron;  the 
other  of  various  colours :  the  one  had  "  tails  like  scorpions,"  and  "  in 
their  tails  was  their  power  to  hurt;"  the  other  had  "tails  like  ser- 
pents, and  with  the  heads  of  them  is  their  power  to  hurt."  On  a 
review  of  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that  there  is  a  generic  identity 
between  the  two  scourges  with  particular  diversities.  Under  both 
trumpets  destroying  hosts  are  symbolized ;  but  as  acting  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  in  difierent  spheres, — the  one  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Judaism,  the  other  on  that  of  heathendom,  the  one  on  land, 
the  other  on  the  sea.  This,  together  with  the  circumstance,  that  the 
reality  symbolized  under  the  fifth  trumpet  (namely,  cavalry)  is  made 
the  symbol  under  the  sixth,  will  fully  account  for  the  corresponden- 
cies and  dissimilarities,  observable  between  the  two  symbolizations. 

(7).  The  effect  on  the  rest,  IX;  20-21.  647-656.  And  Hie  rest,  dc. 
The  unsuitableness  of  referring  this  statement  exclusively  to  the  com- 
batants in  the  battle  of  Actium  confirms  what  was  said  on  640,  and 
shows  that,  besides  an  immediate  reference  to  that  battle,  the  whole 
passage  was  designed  to  have,  more  or  less,  an  ulterior  and  wider  appli- 
cation to  the  two  great  parties,  into  which  the  Boman  world  was  then 
divided.  So  that,  the  men,  in  this  more  comprehensive  sense,  will  be 
the  Roman  heathen  in  general,  the  slain  third  the  subjugated  adhe- 
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rents  of  Antony  (of  whom  the  men  slain  in  the  engagement  might  he 
regarded  as  a  type),  and  the  rest  the  Roman  world  in  general,  and  the 
triumphant  party  of  Augustus  in  particular. 

648.  Who  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues.  Elliott  says ;  ^'  those  of 
the  six  trumpets.''  Such  a  reference  would  agree  well  with  the  view  I 
take.  The  six  trumpets  may  be  said  generally  to  relate  to  the  history  of 
the  Roman  world  during  the  period  of  the  two  Triumvirates.  And  con- 
sequently, if  their  plagues  are  referred  to,  the  application  of  these  two 
verses  will  be  directly  and  excltuively  such  as,  and  much  more  comprc' 
hensively  in  point  of  time  than,  I  have  just  intimated.  In  that  case, 
these  two  verses  must  be  considered  to  be  a  parenthetical  statement, 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  proper  symbolizations  of  the  first  six 
trumpets,  and  relating  to  them.  But  as,  after  what  had  just  been 
said  in  ve.  18,  it  may  be  thought,  that '  the  three  plagues'  are  referred 
to,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  give  an  interpretation,  based  on  such  a 
reference. 

649.  Repented  not  of:  or  perhaps  preferably  from,  the  force  of  the 
preposition  being  to  intimate,  that  they  did  not  so  repent,  as  to  alter 
their  course  of  conduct. — The  works  of  their  hands  is  a  technical  phrase 
frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  denote  the  making  of  images 
to  worship  :  see,  e.g.^  "  They  worship  the  work  of  their  hands  :"  Is. 
2;  8  :  37;  19  :  Je.  1 ;  16  :  10;  3,  9,  16  :  25;  6,  7,  14:  44;  8  :  51 ;  18. 
Hence  we  are  prepared  to  see,  that  image-worshippers,  that  is,  hea^iens, 
must  be  had  in  view  in  this  passage, — a  fact  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
similar  phrases  in  reference  to  heathens  in  other  texts,  e.^.,  0.  2 ;  5 ; 
"  Repent,  and  do  the  first  works  :"  ve.  22 ;  "  except  they  repent  from 
their  works :"  16 ;  11 ;  "  they  repented  not  from  their  works."  That 
w.  20,  21  are  not  symbolical  is  manifest ;  and  it  is  scarcely  less  evi- 
dent, that  they  will  not  admit  of  being  interpreted  figuratively  or 
spiritually.  The  truth  is,  that  vv.  18-21  are  appended  to  the  sym- 
bolization,  after  the  manner  of  a  supplement,  to  supply  what  could 
not  be  symbolically  represented.  And,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
a  descriptive  explanation,  they  must  be  taken  literally  in  respect  of 
what  they  predicate. 

650.  The  false-gods,  "Devils"  are  certainly  not  meant:  and,  as 
another  word  is  used  in  C.  16 ;  14,  and  18  ;  2,  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense,  and  I  have  rendered  it  by  *  demons,*  I  have  thought,  that 
'  false-gods'  would  most  suitably  and  accurately  be  used  here  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  of  this  term.  Compare  Acts  17 ;  18,  "  strange 
gods :"  also  1  Co.  10 ;  20 :  1  Ti.  4 ;  1.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  that  the  deities  of  the  heathen  are  intended  here. 

651-52.  The  idols,  dc.  This  clause  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from 
Dan.  5 ;  28,  where  it  relates  to  the  heathen  Belshazzar's  gods.  Cp. 
also  Ps.  115;  4  ss.;  "The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold, 
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the  work  of  men's  hands,  <&c." — Observe,  that  three  connected  terms 
occur  in  the  Apocalypse ;  likeness^  imager  idol :  and  from  the  last 
come  idolater  (21 ;  8)  and  idol-offerings  (2 ;  14,  20).  A  comparison  of 
these  will  help  to  show,  that  idols  here  must  mean  images  of  hetUhen 
deities. — Stress  is  thrown  by  the  articles  in  the  Greek  on  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  idols  are  made,  in  order  to  suggest  more  emphati- 
cally the  utter  impotency  and  worthlessness  of  such  things  as  deities 
to  worship. — How  can  such  epithets  as  gold,  silver,  dbc,,  possibly  be 
interpreted  figuratively? 

This  one  verse  alone  goes  far  towards  overthrowing  the  schemes  of 
all  Fraesentists  and  of  most  Frsdterists ;  for  it  indicates  strongly,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  place  in  which  it  stands,  that 
this  tiumpet  relates  to  the  heathen  and  the  heathen  world ;  whereas 
the  schemes  of  the  former  compel  them  to  apply  this  verse  to  Chris- 
tians, and  those  of  many  of  the  latter  to  Jews.  The  terms  introduced 
'  were  constantly  used,  as  I  have  shewn,  in  reference  to  heathen  gods 
and  images ;  and  in  the  place  whence  the  description  is  taken  the 
words  were  spoken  of  such.  Stuart,  whose  scheme  compelled  him  to 
refer  this  passage  to  the  Jews  and  to  Judea,  was  constrained  to  say 
in  his  Introd.  to  Chs.  VI-XI ;  "  I  concede,  that  the  most  easy  and 
natural  interpretation  of  vv.  20-21  would  be  to  apply  them  to  heathen 
idolaters/'  And  he  rests  his  justification  for  adopting  a  different  in- 
terpretation on  the  ground,  that  ^'  the  context  forbids  such  an  appli- 
cation.'' Now  I  have  shown,  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  in  so 
doing  have  cut  the  ground  from  under  him. 

IX;  21.  653-56.  And  they  repented  not.  The  repetition  of  this 
phrase  in  w.  20  and  21  is  peculiar,  as  Stuart  has  noticed.  A  similar 
repetition  may  be  found  in  G.  16  ;  9  and  11,  where  also  heathen  Bomans 
are  spoken  of;  '^  They  blasphemed  the  Grod  of  heaven,  and  repented 
not  from  their  works,"  In  the  present  instance  the  object  of  the 
repetition  was,  I  think,  to  mark  a  division  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  two  tables  of  the  Law ;  for  under  the  first  '  repented  not'  are  spe- 
cified two  idolatrous  sins  against  God,  and  under  the  second  four 
offences  against  man.  Thus,  under  the  sixth  trumpet  are  enumerated 
siao  sins,  under  the  second  of  which  six  epithets  are  inserted.  And 
there  may  be  observed  arrangements  of  words  into  classes  oi  four^ 
eight,  and  four  respectively. — In  these  two  verses  five  sins,  idolatry, 
murders,  dc,  are  specified,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  enume- 
rations in  C.  21 ;  8  and  C.  22 ;  15,  except  th^.  Hence,  possibly, 
thefts  may  contain  a  special  allusion  to  the  plunderings  and  exactions 
of  the  contending  factions  of  Augustus  and  Antony.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  with  what  propriety,  I  would  ask  again,  can  these  terms,  any 
more  than  the  preceding,  be  interpreted  figuratively  or  spiritually  ? 
All  ought  to  be,  if  any  are.     Or  who  c^n  deny,  that  these  are  pre- 
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eminently  heathen  vices  ?  So  that,  whatever  case  may  by  ingenuity 
be  made  out  as  against  Jews  or  Eomanists,  in  order  to  save  a  favourite 
scheme  of  interpretation,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  scheme,  which 
supposes  heathens  to  be  had  in  view,  stands  on  the  surest  footing  here 
at  any  rate. 

Generic  signification  of  the  sixth  trumpet, — By  a  method  which  indi- 
cated in  the  strongest  manner,  that  the  time  of  forbearance  towards 
His  ancient  people  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  decree  would  be  irre- 
versible, the  Mediator  Jesus  issues  His  mandate  to  withdraw  the  tem- 
porary restraint,  which  had  been  put  upon  the  rising  world-power,  that 
had  now  embodied  in  itself  the  might  and  dominion  of  the  four  that 
had  preceded  it.  In  consequence  the  beast,  who  had  set  up  his  throne 
at  Bome,  and  had  been  of  old  prepared  to  effect  in  an  appointed  time 
the  destruction  of  Grod's  now  rejected  people,  is  permitted  to  enter  on 
a  new  career.  To  revivify  him  and  start  him  on  this  new  course,  two 
mighty  armaments  are  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  go 
forth  equipped  for  mutual  destruction.  In  the  naval  engagement 
which  ensued  a  vast  slaughter  took  place.  But  this  was  but  a  minia- 
ture representation  and  feeble  type  of  the  disastrous  consequences, 
which  were  entailed  on  the  Koman  world  in  general.  The  balance  of 
power  was  lost.  Free  institutions  were  subverted.  The  people  be- 
came the  slaves  of  tyrants.  The  chains  of  Judea  in  particular  were 
riveted;  and  that  course  of  oppression  commenced,  which  superin- 
duced her  final  and  complete  destruction.  Nevertheless,  the  effect 
was  not  to  turn  men  from  their  sins  to  God,  nor  from  the  service  of 
dumb  idols  to  looking  for  His  son  Jesus  from  heaven,  but  they  went 
on  still  in  their  wickednesses. 

Historical  application. — The  locality,  to  which  this  trumpet  relates, 
is  shown  by  clear  internal  marks  to  be  heathendom  (see  on  650-6), 
and  in  particular  the  Roman  empire  (see  on  626). — The  coinmencing 
epoch  is  obtained  thus.  That  of  the  preceding  trumpet  has  been 
shown  to  be  b.c.  40.  Hence,  according  to  our  principle,  that  the  era 
of  each  trumpet  commences  some  years  later  than  that  of  the  next 
preceding  one,  we  may  d  priori  expect  to  find  that  of  this  trumpet 
about  B.C.  30.  But  we  can  in  this  instance  go  closer  than  an  approxi- 
mation. We  are  enabled  to  determine,  that  this  is  the  very  year  by 
the  circumstance,  that  there  are  symbolized  under  this  trumpet  a  naval 
engagement,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  course  of  action  of  that 
Roman  bestial  power,  which,  it  is  said,  had  been  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion since  the  disruption  of  the  fourth  prophetic  kingdom,  in  order 
that  in  '  the  end,'  after  391  years,  it  might  effect  the  destruction  of 
the  Jewish  state  and  polity  in  391  days;  while  from  this  year  a  new 
chronological  computation  was  commenced,  reckoned  from  '  the  era  of 
tlie  victory  of  Actiura/     *  Although  this  era,'  says  Prideaux,  '  had  its 
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Dame  from  the  Actiac  victory,  yet  it  had  not  its  beginniDg  till  nearly 
a  year  after  it,  that  is,  from  the  time  that  Egypt  was  reduced ;  for  the 
day  from  which  it  commenced  was  the  29th  of  August,  b.c.  30.     The 
reason  which  fixed  the  beginning  of  this  era  to  that  day  was,  say 
some,  because  on  that  day  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies  died  : 
and,  the  Macedonian  empire  in  that  country  thereby  ending,  the 
Boman  began.     But  others  say,  that  the  reason  was,  that  that  day 
was  then  the  Thoth,  or  new  year's  day  of  the  Egyptians,  from  which 
they  reckoned  all  their  annual  calculations.    The  era,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  in  use  among  them  was  the  Philippine,  which  comntenced 
from  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
Aridffius  his  successor.'     The  truth  doubtless  is,  that,  to  avoid  the 
confusion  and  inconvenience  which  would  have  arisen  from  a  change 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  new  computation  was  commenced 
from  the  same  Thoth  ;  though  it  was  adopted  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Grecian  line,  and  the  transference  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  Greeks  to  the  Bomans ;  and  was  called  after  the  Tict<M'y 
of  Actium,  because  that,  being  the  event  which  led  to  it,  was  vir- 
tually the  era.    It  is  possible,  that  the  death  of  Cleopatra  may  have 
taken  place  on  the  new  year's  day;  since  all  that  is  known  is,  that 
she  died  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  August.    The  2^h  of  August 
continued  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  Egyptian  year  as  long  as  Rome 
held  dominion  over  that  country ;  and  from  it  the  new  Egyptian  era 
of  the  victory  of  Actium,  as  well  as  their  reformed  year,  had  its  com- 
mencement.   Coins  commemorative  of  this  era  are  still  extant.     On 
the  one  side  of  some  is  a  crocodile  fastened  with  a  chain  to  a  palm- 
tree,  with  the  inscription  "  col.  nbm.," — on  others,  col.  «g.,  in  memory 
of  Egypt  being  taken  by  Augustus  after  Antony.    On  the  obverse  are 
two  heads,  one  ornamented  with  a  naval  crown,  with  the  letters  imp. 
for  IMPERATOR.     The  two  heads  are  those  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa^  of 
whom  Virgil  says  ;  "  Tempora  navali  /ulgent  rostrtUa  corona"     It  is 
curious,  that  there  is  also  a  similar  medal  extant  of  Julius  Caesar,  with 
the  inscription  "  jbgtpto  capta." — ^The  Boman  power,  while  making 
progress  by  steady  steps  towards  the  attainment  of  the  object,  on 
account  of  which  alone  it  would  find  a  place  in  a  prophetic  book 
(namely,  domination  over  God's  chosen  people),  was  yet  "  bound"  by 
the  Lord, — restrained  until  the  appointed  time  from  accomplishing 
the  object,  for  which  it  was  prepared.     And  it  was  "  loosed"  by 
degrees.   In  b.c.  823  it  was  fully  bound,  that  is,  though  it  had  attained 
the  rank  of  a  rising  world-power,  it  had  not  had  dominion  enough 
given  to  it  as  yet  to  assail  God's  people.     Its  first  loosing  was  in*  b.c. 
70-63,  when  it  acquired  dominancy  over  the  chosen  people,  and,  in 
the  person  of  its  General  Pompey,  itself  profaned  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
A  second  was  in  b.c  48,  when  Caesar  subverted  the  Commonwealth, 
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and  established  what  was  esteemed  a  tyranny  or  despotism,  thereby 
inaugurating  the  draconic  beast.  The  third  is  the  one  under  con- 
sideration. And  this,  as  being  the  final  loosing  of  the  Boman  power, 
now  become  fully  and  permanently  the  beast,  and  not  to  be  again 
bound,  is  fitly  brought  into  prominence  as  the  loosing,  and  made  an 
era  from  which  the  beast's  existence  may  be  dated.  Moreover,  the 
great  contest  (which  was  virtually  the  act  of  his  loosing)  and  its 
results  are  made  the  primary  subject  of  this  trumpet.  As  under  the 
third  trumpet  we  had  brought  before  us  the  war  of  the  first  Trium- 
virate, and  the  first  subversion  of  the  Commonwealth  by  Cassar  after 
the  battle  of  Fharsalia ;  so  in  this,  the  sixth,  we  find  symbolized  the 
great  contest  between  the  two  remaining  members  of  the  second 
Triumvirate,  and  by  implication  the  second  subversion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium. — That  battle  I  will 
now  proceed  to  describe  by  means  of  a  few  brief  quotations,  instead 
of  recapitulating  what  has  already  been  laid  before  the  reader  with 
sufficient  clearness.  '  The  armies  of  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
answerable  to  the  empire  for  which  they  contended.  The  one  was 
followed  by  aU  the  forces  of  the  East :  the  other  drew  all  the  strength  of 
the  West.  Antony's  forces  consisted  of  100,000  foot  and  12,000  horse  ; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  five  hundred  ships  of  war.  Augustus  mus- 
tered but  80,000  foot,  but  equalled  his  adversary  in  the  number  of  his 
cavalry :  his  fleet  was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony's.  The  great 
decisive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval  one,  was  fought  near  Actium, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia.  The  two  land  armies  were 
drawn  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gulf,  only  as  spectators  of  the  fight ; 
and  encouraged  the  fleets  by  their  shouts  to  begin.  The  battle  com- 
menced on  both  sides  with  great  ardour,  and  after  a  marknernot  prac- 
tised on  former  occaeums.  The  prows  of  their  vessels  were  armed  with 
brazen  points,  and  with  these  they  drove  furiously  against  each  other. 
But  the  issue  of  the  fight  toas  mainly  determined  by  the  fiery  projectiles, 
which  were  hurled  with  so  much  success  on  the  side  of  Augustus,  thai  the 
greater  part  of  Antony's  fleet  was  destroyed  thereby.  On  the  flight  of 
Cleopatra,  followed  by  Antony,  a  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  ensued,  and 
his  army  submitted  to  the  conqueror.'  The  historian  'goes  on  to  ob- 
serve ;  '  It  is  remarkable,  that,  during  these  long  contentions  among 
themselves,  and  these  horrid  devastations  by  civil  war,  the  state  was 
daily  growing  more  formidable,  and  completed  the  destruction  of  all 
the  kings,  who  presumed  to  oppose  it.  Augustus,  while  affecting  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  retaining  the  republican  institutions  in  name, 
reserved  absolute  dominion  in  his  own  hands.  Under  him,  indeed, 
the  Bomans  lost  nothing  of  the  happiness,  that  liberty  could  produce ; 
but,  under  his  successors,  they  found  themselves  afflicted  with  all  the 
punishments  that  tyranny  could  inflict,  or  sedition  make  necessary. 
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After  his  death  temples  were  erected  to  Augustus,  his  apotbeoeis  tes- 
tified by  a  senator,  and  dirine  bononrs  decreed  to  him'  (cp.  0.  13 : 
1,4). 

Inasmuch  as  the  three  last  trumpets  are  specially  said  (8 ;  13)  to  be 
*  about  to  bring  woes  on  those  who  dwell  on  the  symbolic  earth/  ».e., 
on  Judea,  it  will  be  proper,  before  quitting  our  review  of  this  trumpet, 
to  show  how  this  was  Terified  in  respect  of  it :  as  to  the  first  and  third 
of  the  three  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  elucidatory  remarks;  for  the 
case  is  clear  in  respect  of  them. — When  the  war  between  Augnstus 
and  Antony  began,  Herod,  being  indebted  to  Antony  for  the  crown 
of  Judea,  espoused  his  cause  with  the  greatest  zeaL    He  levied  all 
the  supplies  and  forces  he  possibly  could  in  Judea ;  and  this  was  in 
itself  inflicting  a  woe  upon  that  country.     Then,  the  total  defeat  at 
Antony  was  the  greatest  woe,  that  could  befall  Herod  himself  and 
his  party ;  though  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pardon  of 
Augustus,  and  a  renewed  grant  of  his  sovereignty.     But  this  grant, 
again,  proved  a  dire  woe  to  the  Jews  by  reason  of  the  tyranny,  with 
which  Herod  ruled  them.    Tet  a  greater  cause  of  woe  than  any  of  the 
foregoing  was  probably  esteemed  to  be  that  revivification  of  the  beast 
by  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  despotism,  which  ensued  on  the 
conflict  symbolized  under  this  trumpet.     And  thus,  in  every  point  of 
view,  the  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony  entailed  woe  on  the 
rulers  and  the  people  of  Judea. 

The  era  of  the  seventh  trumpet  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  be  the 
vulgar  era.  Consequently  we  may  consider,  that  the  period,  which 
has  been  assigned  to  the  sixth  trumpet,  is  that  between  B.C.  31  and 
the  vulgar  era. 

Interpretations  of  the  sixth  trumpet, — The  last  persecution  [Ticho- 
nius].  Saracens,  Jews,  and  Fathareni  [Joachim].  Saracens  and 
Turks  [Bullinger  and  GhytrsBUs].  Mahomet  and  the  Saracens 
[Luther].  Papal  Antichrist  [Marlorat],  Turks  from  1051  or  1057 
to  1453  [Foxe,  Brightman,  Mede,  Daubuz,  Pyle  (who  makes  the 
sealed  roll  end  with  the  sixth  trumpet),  Faber,  Elliott,  and  others]. 
Persian  invasion,  and  capture  of  Valerian  [Bossuet].  Saracens,  Tar- 
tars, and  Turks  [Vitringa].  Period  to  750  [Lowman].  Eomans 
under  Titus  [Herder].  Saracens  and  spread  of  Mahometanism 
[Vitringa].  Overthrow  of  Greek  empire,  1302-1699  [Cuninghame 
and  Fuller].  Forces  of  Satan  in  his  postmillennial  loosing  [Lee]. 
War  against  Napoleon  I.  [Croly].  S3rnchronical  with  the  witnesses 
[Huntingford],  The  last  contest  between  infidelity  and  faith  through* 
out  the  world  [Williams]. 
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DIT.  6.      THE   SIXTH   TRUMPET. 

PART  11.    THE  EPISODE  OF  THE  OPENED  EOLL. 

HEPTAD  XV:  Ch.  x. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  cloSC  of  THE  MYSTERY  OF  GOD  OT  Jeuotsh  Dispema- 

tion,  and  of  the  opening  o/tbs  mystery  of  jesus  Christ  or  Christian. 
Dispensation :  Vulgar  era  or  B.C.  5. 

Introductory  remarks.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  symboli- 
zation  in  this  chapter  does  not  form  part  of  the  symbolization -proper 
of  the  sixth  trumpet,  but  is  parallel  to  the  one,  which  in  Ch.  vii  follows 
the  symbollzation-proper  of  the  sixth  seal,  that  is,  it  is  additional  or 
supplemental.  It  carries  with  it  the  appearance  of  being  episodical ; 
and,  as  an  episode,  it  need  not  come  within  limits  so  strictly  in  chro- 
nological order  as  the  rest,  though  it  may  do  so,  and  certainly  ought 
to  stand  closely  connected  with  the  events,  contained  in  the  adjoining 
primary  symbolization. 

DIV.  1.    THE  APPEARANCE  OF  ANOTHER  STRONG  ANGEL. 

X ;  1-2.  657-662,  And  I  beheld  another  strong  angel  coming  down 
out  of  the  heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  the  rainbow  upon  his  head, 
and  his  face  as  it  were  the  swn,  and  his  feet  as  it  were  pillars  of  fire,  and 
having  in  his  hand  a  little  roll  opened, 

657.  The  details  of  description  which  follow  show,  that  this  angel 
represents  specially  *  the  Angel*  or  *  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,*  the 
Lord  Jesus,  as  almost  all  expositors  have  recognized. — The  word 
another  prefixed  to  strong  plainly  directs  us  to  the  '  strong  angel*  of 
C.  5 ;  2,  as  the  one  to  whom  an  implied  reference  is  made.  And 
hence,  as  that  angel  acted  as  the  hierophant  to  a  book  of  Eevelation, 
we  are  led  at  the  outset  by  the  reference  to  him  (as  well  as  by  the 
introduction  of  the  present  one,  as  possessing  the  same  characteristic 
of  strength)  to  anticipate,  that  the  one  now  introduced  comes  on  a 
like  errand.  And  this  anticipation  is  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance, that,  whereas  the  former  gave  a  challenge  to  all  creation  to 
open  the  book  on  the  hand  of  Him  on  the  throne,  this  brings  in  his 
hand  a  book  already  opened.-^Let  me  ask  here,  by  the  way :  If  it  be 
undeniable,  that  the  present  angel  represents  the  Lord  Jesus,  must 
not  his  predecessor,  with  whom  he  is  so  emphatically  connected,  do 
so  likewise  ?  And  if  these  two  do,  will  it  not  be  most  consistent  and 
systematic  to  suppose,  that  all  the  angels  of  the  Apocalypse  symbolize 
the  same  glorious  Being  in  his  actings,  though  some  may  be  designed 
to  bring  him  more  prominently  to  view  than  others  ? — If  the  inter- 
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pretation  above  given  be  well  founded,  how  monstrous,  not  to  say 
profane,  must  such  an  interpretation  as  Jenour's  appear,  viz,,  that 
this  angel  represents  ^'  an  impostor  and  a  usurper  1"  Daubuz's,  that  he 
symbolizes  Luther,  is  plausible  in  comparison. — The  epithet  strong 
was  probably  designed  to  carry  with  it  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown) 
a  reference  to  Rome. — The  angel's  being  seen  in  the  act  of  coming 
seems  to  signify,  that  the  principal  event  symbolized  in  this  Episode 
began  to  take  place  at  the  epoch,  at  which  the  Vision  has  arrived. 
H^nce,  if  that  event  be  clearly  determined,  the  epoch  will  be  ascer- 
tained.— The  preposition  made  use  of  appears  emphatically  to  confirm 
my  inference,  as  to  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  principal  event. 
The  angel  is  seen,  not  merely  coming  from,  but  out  of  the  heaven, 
thus  apparently  marking  the  precise  moment  of  egress. — Possibly,  his 
being  spoken  of  as  coming  from  the  heaven  may  be  meant  to  signify, 
that  his  advent,  or  the  message  he  brings,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance :  or  it  may  denote,  more  specifically,  that  his  mission  has  refer- 
ence to  Christianity  (see  p,  11), — The  seer  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  stationed  in  the  heaven  (4 ;  1).  Now  he  is  supposed  to  be 
removed  to  the  earth  (689).  And  this  removal  may  not  be  desti- 
tute of  meaning.  It  may  denote,  that  henceforth  all  the  inten- 
sity of  action,  and  of  interest  therein,  will  be  concentrated  on  the 
earth. 

658.  Clothed  with  a  cloud.  When  the  Son  of  man  comes  to  judg- 
ment, it  is  '  amid  clouds'  (1 ;  7,  cp.  Da.  7 ;  13  :  Mt.  24  :  Is.  19 ;  1); 
and  He  is  then  described,  as  '  He  who  sitteth  on  the  white  cloud' 
(14;  14,  15,  16).  Probably  here,  in  congruity  with  the  threatening 
character  of  the  angel's  mission,  we  should  conceive  of  a  black  cloud 
(see  p.  17).  Certainly  the  cloud  is  meant  to  denote  the  coming  of 
judgments  on  those,  against  whom  he  ^  roars.' 

659.  And  the  rainbow  upon  his  head.  The  Greek  article  is  omitted 
in  the  received  text ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  a  genuine 
reading.  Middleton,  indeed,  speaks  of  its  insertion  here  as  'inex- 
plicable.' But  nothing  can  be  more  easy  of  explication.  And  the 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  text  (4;  3),  to  which  he 
refers  as  a  precedent  for  rejecting  the  article.  A  rainbow  is  there 
spoken  of  as  encircling  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne ;  and,  being 
the  first  time  that  it  is  mentioned,  no  article  is  used.  But  here 
with  propriety  the  article  is  inserted,  in  order  to  identify  this  rainbow 
with  that ;  and  thus  to  show  by  implication,  that  this  angel  repre- 
sents substantially  the  same  person  as  the  enthroned  One.  And  hence 
we  may  transfer  to  him  what  Ezekiel  says  in  that  Vision  of  do^i 
which  is  the  model  after  which  John's  in  Oh.  4  has  been  formed; 
"  As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud,  so  was  the  apiiearance 
of  the  brightness  round  about.     This  was  the  appearance  of  the  U^^' 
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ness  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord." — ^But  a  more  specific  meaning  attaches 
to  this  rainbow.  Inasmuch  as  the  cloud  envelopes  the  angel,  the 
rainbow  must  appear  as  in  the  cloud.  And  so  again  we  may  transfer 
to  this  symbolization  the  words  of  God  in  Gen.  9 ;  13 ;  "I  do  set  my 
bow  in  the  cloud  for  a  token  of  the  Covena/nt."  This  angel,  then,  is 
shown  by  the  symbol  of  the  bow  in  the  cloud  to  be  "  the  Messenger 
of  the  Covenant."  And,  inasmuch  as  the  dark  cloud  of  judgment  is 
irradiated  by  the  rainbow  of  covenant-mercy,  we  may  say  of  him,  that, 
though  ^'  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  righteousness  and 
truth  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne,"  and  he  comes  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  as  well  as  of  judgment. — We  may  further  observe,  that  a  differ- 
ence exists  in  the  position  and  extent  of  this  rainbow,  as  compared  with 
those  of  that  of  C.  4 ;  3.  Here  it  is  upon  the  head  only  of  the  angel ; 
but  there  rou/nd  about  or  encircling  the  throne,  including  of  course  the 
whole  person  of  Him  who  sat  upon  it.  The  difference  is  most  appro- 
priate to  the  different  epochs  and  circumstances.  Here  the  angel 
comes  only  as  a  herald  to  announce  the  Covenant,  which  at  the  epoch 
of  this  scene  did  but  begin  to  receive  its  accomplishment ;  and  hence 
his  head  only  is  encircled.  But  in  the  former  scene  (the  epoch  of 
which  must  necessarily  be  at  the  end  of  the  seven  ages ;  since  the 
history  of  those  ages,  as  contained  in  the  seven-seal  roll,  is  laid  before 
the  Court  of  judgment,  which  is  therein  represented  as  sitting)— in 
that  scene  the  enthroned  One  has  merged  the  character  of  Messenger 
of  the  Covenant  in  that  of  Mediator  and  Judge  of  the  Covenant  now 
fully  wrought  out,  perfected,  and  terminated ;  and  hence  His  whole 
throne  and  person  are  illuminated  by  the  iris-beams  of  covenanted 
grace. 

660.  Hie  face  as  it  were  the  sun.  In  this  clause  and  the  next  we 
may  see  plain  marks  of  identity  with  the  High  Priest  of  C.  1 ;  13  ss., 
who  was  a  s3rmbol  of  the  same  person  (only  under  another  character) 
as  the  enthroned  One  of  C.  4 ;  2,  namely,  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
High  Priest's  '^  countenance  shone,  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength  " 
(see  on  65). — Moses,  the  type  of  Jesus,  is  represented  (Ex.  34 ;  29  ss., 
op.  2  Go.  3 ;  7)  as  having  received  from  his  conference  with  the  Lord, 
when  he  acted  as  mediator  or  negotiator  of  the  older  covenant,  a  re- 
flection of  the  Divine  radiance  so  great,  that  he  was  constrained  to 
put  a  veil  over  his  face,  while  he  spake  with  the  children  of  Israel. 
And  the  Messiah,  "  the  Mediator  of  the  better  covenant,"  is  called 
by  G^  in  Isai.  63 ;  9 ;  "  The  angel  of  my  face."  But  the  imme- 
diate precedent  is  in  Dan.  10 ;  6 ;  ^^  Hie  face  as  the  appearance  of 
lightning." 

661.  His  feet  as  it  were  pillars  of  fire.  The  legs  and  feet  must  be 
meant.  Those  of  the  High  Priest  were  "  like  to  fine  brass  glowing 
with  fire  as  in  a  furnace,"  after  the  precedent  in  Da.  10;  6 ;  '^  His 
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feet  like  in  colour  to  polished  brass  :*'  see  also  Eze.  1 ;  7,  27 :  8 ;  2. 
The  legs  and  feet,  adapted  to  tread  down  all  enemies,  are  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  face,  beaming  with  benign  radiance,  in  order  to 
indicate  that,  while  prepared  to  *  tread  the  winepress  of  the  fierce 
wrath  of  the  almighty  G^d'  (as  in  14 ;  20  :  19 ;  15),  he  will  be  at  the 
same  time  *  a  sun  and  a  shield  to  all  who  trust  in  Him,'  and  are  Hie 
*  called,  chosen,  and  faithful'  followers. 

X ;  2.   662.  And  having  in  his  hand.    The  High  Priest  of  C.  1 ;  13, 
the  enthroned  One  of  G.  5 ;  1,  the  descending  angel  of  C.  20 ;  1,  ail 
hold  things  upon  the  hand.     The  reason  of  the  roll  being  here  in  the 
hand  may  most  probably  be  to  signify,  that  there  is  the  closest  con- 
nexion between  the  thing  held,  and  him  who  holds  it.     If  so,  and  if 
the  roll  represent  Christ's  Gospel,  the  angel  may  most  suitably  be 
taken  to  be  Christ  coming  to  publish  that  Gospel. — A  litUe  roll  cpened. 
This  roU  is  undeniably  a  symbol,  and  as  such  it  cannot  represent  a 
book  or  roll  (as  Elliott  and  others  say) ;  for  in  that  case  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified  would,  without  any  necessity,  be  identical.     *It 
cannot,  therefore,  symbolize  the  Old  Testament ;  and  much  less  the 
New  (as  Frimasius  and  others  have  said) ;  for  this  was  not  then  in 
existence  (see  Guide,  p.  109).      Its  most  appropriate  signification 
would  be  a  message  or  communication  of  some  kind ;  and  that,  be- 
cause a  book  or  roll  would  be  the  mean  of  conveying  such  to  those, 
who  were  separated  by  distance.     Such,  too,  is  fundamentally  the 
signification  of  the  seven-seal  roll.     And  such  is  the  meaning  of  that 
in  Eze.  2 ;  9,  which  is  the  precedent  of  this. — But  why  is  this  described 
as  a  little  roll  ?  Doubtless,  for  contrast  with  the  former  symbol,  which 
was  *  a  roll '  (5 ;  1),  that  is,  when  compared  with  this,  a  great  roll. 
The  question  then  arises ;  What  was  the  object  of  the  contrast  ?  And 
an  answer  may  readily  be  given  to  it.     If,  first,  we  have  respect  to 
the  symbols  themselves,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  roll  is  only  one 
of  the  passing  symbols  of  the  former,  and  of  course  included  in  it ; 
and  therefore  by  comparison  a  small  one.     This  had,  we  may  say,  no 
contents  (that  is,  it  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  develop 
any  of  its  contents) ;  while  those  of  the  other  extend  from  C.  6 ;  1  to 
C.  20 ;  10.     If,  next,  we  contemplate  the  things  symbolized,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  no  less  easy.     The  seven-seal  roll  was  brought  to 
view,  as  having  been  written  inside  and  outside,  closed,  and  sealed. 
It  had,  therefore,  had  all  its  Itbelli  added,  and  so  had  made  up  a  large 
roll.     This  was  to  signify,  that  it  represented  a  communication  or 
record  which  was  completed,  and  to  which  no  addition  could  be  made. 
The  one  before  us,  then,  being  introduced  as  a  little  roll,  that  is,  a 
roll  (as  we  should  say)  of  but  one  skin  of  parchment,  open  to  receive 
any  number  of  skins  more  that  might  be  found  necessary, — this  roll 
will  by  comparison  signify  a  communication  very  partially  made,  and 
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of  which  the  extent  and  termination  were  as  yet  undetermined. — It 
remains  to  inquire,  why  this  little  roll  is  brought  to  view  opened.  In 
this,  also,  there  is  a  contrast  with  the  great  roll.  That  was  presented 
rolled  up  and  sealed,  with  the  view  to  signify,  in  accordance  with  what 
Isaiah  says  in  C.  29 ;  11,  that  the  record  contained  in  it  could  be  read 
by  no  man  :  and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  intention  in  this  roll's 
being  exhibited  as  opened  is  to  denote,  that  the  communication  con- 
tained in  it  is  now  about  to  be  published  to  all  the  world.  I  say  '  about 
to  be ;'  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  roll  is  said  to  be,  not  dvctAtcr- 
cro/Acvov,  unrolled  (the  negative  form  of  the  verb  used  in  C.  6;  14), 
nor  dveimry/AcyoK,  *  unclosed'  (the  word  used  in  Lu.  4 ;  17,  cp.  20),  but 
&v€iayfi€vov,  opened  or  unfastened.  (See  further  in  Guide^  p.  110.)  The 
roll  was  not  unfolded,  but  only  made  ready  to  be,  and  on  the  point  of 
being.  This  signifies,  that  the  preliminary  step  only  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  communication  was  to  be  taken  at  this  epoch. — We  shall 
do  well  to  observe  specially,  that  the  salient  points  in  this  symbol  are 
those,  in  which  it  is  brought  into  contrast  with  the  former  and  related 
symbol,  and  not  so  much  the  symbol  itself.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  stichoical  connexion  which  has  been  established  between  the  two ; 
for  the  proclamation  of  the  first  ^  strong'  angel,  challenging  all  crea- 
tion to  open  the  sealed  roll,  is  given  in  No.  333 ;  whUe  the  lionlike 
roaring  of  the  second  '  strong*  angel,  who  holds  the  unsealed  roll,  is 
related  in  No.  666  (=333  x  2),—*  the  number  of  the  beast.'  The 
salient  points,  then,  are  the  size  and  the  state,  in  which  the  two  rolls 
are  brought  on  the  scene.  And  these  signify,  that  the  contents  of 
the  later  one  were  scarcely  at  all  divulged,  and  the  explicit  commu- 
nication of  them  only  od  the  point  of  being  made,  at  the  epoch  of  its 
appearance  ;  while  those  of  the  earlier  one  have  been  fully  developed, 
and  entered  up  to  the  end,  at  the  time  at  which  its  introduction  is 
placed. — We  may  further  observe,  that,  inasmuch  as  this  little  roll  is 
not  represented  as  ever  being  unfolded,  so  that  its  contents  might  be 
known,  but  on  the  contrary  goes  off  the  scene  again  in  its  folded  state 
(ve.  10), — being  in  this  respect  also  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
larger  roll,  which  was  opened  by  successive  stages,  so  that  its  evolu- 
tion occupies  nearly  fifteen  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse, — ^we  may  with 
certainty  conclude,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  have  any  contents  as  far 
as  the  Apocalypse  is  concerned,  that  is,  that  none  of  its  contents  as 
such  are  reported  therein.  This  roll  is  in  fact  merely  a  passing  sym- 
bol, brought  to  view  like  all  the  other  symbols  of  the  seven -seal  roll 
for  a  specific  purpose.  That  purpose  in  its  case  was  to  symbolize  the 
incipient  coming  of  a  new  revelation ;  and,  when  it  has  been  answered, 
this  symbol,  like  the  rest,  passes  away.  Hence,  those  who  (in  reality 
to  serve  their  own  purpose)  point  out  this  or  that  part  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, as  forming  the  contents  of  the  little  roll ;  and  those  who  (as 
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Hengstenberg)  speak  of  tbe  little  roll,  as  containing  '^  the  destinies  of 
the  Church/'  as  having  "  a  mournful  character/'  and  as  '  reappearing 
in  C.  11 ;  1-13/  must  be  altogether  in  error.  And  the  case  will  not 
be  made  materially  better  for  them,  even  if  we  consent  to  regard  the 
little  roll  as  being  presented  to  view  unrolled.  For  still  the  contrast 
with  the  sealed  roll  will  make  too  strongly  against  their  view.  Tbe 
unfolding  of  its  contents  was  arranged  to  be  by  succeesive  definite 
slages,  in  order  to  mark  out  clearly  what  were  its  contents.  But  in 
the  case  of  that  before  us  no  such  marks  are  given  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, on  this  hypothesis  the  contents  would  be  seen  at  a  glance ;  and, 
if  so  seen,  must  have  been  stated  at  once,  which  they  are  not.  This 
point  is  further  established  in  the  Onide,  p.  148. 

We  may  now  suitably  proceed  to  collect  together  the  results  we 
have  so  far  obtained,  with  the  view  to  deduce  from  them  the  precise 
reference  and  literal  meaning  of  this  symbolization.     The  angel  is 
identified  by  more  than  one  mark  with  the  High  Priest  of  Gh.  I,  and 
with  the  enthroned  One  of  Oh.  4,  who  sejrerally  represent  the  Lord 
Jesus.     He  is  seen  at  the  moment  of  his  egress  from  the  heaven,  in 
order  to  denote,  that  he  is  just  starting  on  a  new  mission.    A  rainbow 
encircles  his  head  to  signify,  that  it  is  as  a  messenger  of  a  Covenant, 
that  he  comes.    A  cloud  envelopes  him  to  denote,  that  his  errand  will 
be  attended  with  judgments  on  the  despisers  of  the  Covenant.    His 
face  is  radiant  with  sun-like  beams  of  favour  towards  those  who  will 
receive  him.     His  feet  are  prepared  to  tread  down,  and  consume  as 
with  fire,  those  who  would  oppose  him.     In  his  hand  he  carries  a  roll 
of  a  book  to  intimate,  that  he  is  the  bearer  of  an  important  communi- 
cation :  it  is  a  little  roll  to  signify,  that  the  development  of  its  con- 
tents has  made  little  progress  as  yet :  and  it  is  unfastened,  but  not 
unrolled,  to  denote,  that  the  epoch  at  which  the  scene  is  placed  is 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  message,  being  in  fact  just  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  messenger.     Beviewing  all  these  indications,  and 
taking  into  account,  that  the  large  sealed  book  (of  which  this  little 
opened  book  is  a  companion-symbol  in  the  way  of  contrast)  contains 
the  revelation  of  the  old  or  Legal  Dispensation,  is  it  possible  to  doubt, 
that  this  angel  is  Jesus,  coming  as  the  Mediator  of  the  new  or  Cros^l 
Covenant  (the  symbol  of  which  he  carries  in  his  hand),  and  that  the 
epoch  of  the  scene  is  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  B.C.  5,  or,  we  may  say 
(following  old  modes  of  reckoning),  the  vulgar  era  ?   The  appropriate- 
ness of  the  contrast  between  the  sealed  or  terminated  and  the  unsealed 
but  unfolded  rolls,  on  the  supposition  that  the  one  represents  the  old 
and  the  other  the  new  Dispensation  at  the  advent  of  its  founder,  con- 
firms the  hypothesis  as  to  both  its  members. 
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DIY.  2.    THB  angel's  BIANIFE8TATI0NS. 

X ;  2.  663-66.  And  he  placed  his  foot — the  right  upon  the  «ea,  but  the 
left  upon  the  earth  ;  and  cried  with  a  lotid  voice,  even  as  a  lion  roareth,    . 

663.  If  we  can  need  to  be  taught,  what  the  putting  of  the  foot  upon 
a  thing  means,  we  may  learn  from  the  act  of  Joshua,  when  he  said 
to  the  captains  of  Israel  (10 ;  24) ;  "  Put  your  feet  upon  the  necks 
of  these  kings  */'  or,  with  perhaps  still  more  pertinence  to  the  case 
before  us,  from  Jos.  1 ;  3 ;  "  Every  place  that  your  foot  shall  tread 
upon  I  have  given  you."  See  also  Ps.  8 ;  6 :  18 ;  38  :  110;  1 :  Is. 
18 ;  7.    The  meaning  clearly  is  '  to  bring  absolutely  into  subjection.' 

664.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  feet  are  not  placed  at 
random  ;  for  there  is  a  manifest  design  and  emphasis  in  the  placing 
of  them.  Elsewhere  (as  in  C.  6 ;  13  :  7;  1,  2,  3  :  8 ;  7,  8  :  12  ;  12  : 
14 ;  7 :  16 ;  2,  3 :  21 ;  1)  the  order  is,  the  earth  and  the  sea ;  but  on 
every  mention  of  this  angel's  standing,  that  order  is  inverted.  He  is 
said  to  stand  on  the  sea  and  on  the  earth.  His  right  foot  is  specially 
put  on  ihe  sea, — ^the  symbol  of  the  heathen  world  in  general,  and  of 
the  Roman  world  in  particular  (see  p.  11),  in  order  to  denote  that  the 
greatest  pressure  will  be  on  it,  and  that  it  will  suffer  the  most  severely 
from  the  contact  of  this  '  pillar  of  fire'  (cp.  Ex.  14;  24). 

665.  The  left  on  the  earth, — ^the  symbol  of  Judea  and  Judaism. 
Judea  will  henceforth  become  changed  by  degrees  from  being  the 
abode  of  God's  people  to  being  the  dwelling-place  of  His  bitterest 
enemies  ;  and  hence  it  also  has  a  '  pillar  of  fire '  placed  upon  it. 

666.  Tbe  accompaniment  of  a  loud  and  appalling  cry  goes  with  the 
angers  act  to  add  to  its-threatening  character,  and  strike  terror  into 
those  who  are  the  subject  of  it.  This  cry  would  appear,  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  brought  under  '  the  number  of  the  beast,'  666, 
to  be  specially  directed  against  the  '  lion-mouthed'  Roman  beast  (see 
Ouide,  pp.  191-2,  also  188).  And  the  likening  of  the  cry  to  a  lion's 
roar  may  have  been  intended  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  him,  who  had 
been  designated  '  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;'  and  thereby  further 
to  intimate,  that  this  angel  is  none  other  than  the  lamb,  now  appear- 
ing under  his  character  of  a  lion. 

The  sentiment  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  time  now  commences, . 
when  Christ  will  begin  to  '  put  all  enemies  in  subjection  under  his 
feet,'  alike  Jews  and  Gentiles,  Judea  and  Rome,  and  in  particular 
will  restrain  the  ravages  of  the  seven-headed  beast.  In  accordance 
herewith,  we  shall  find  the  realization  of  this  to  be  the  principal  topic 
of  the  succeeding  symbolizations.  Christ  will  be  brought  forward  as 
*  ruling  the  Gentiles  with  a  rod  of  iron,'  as  *  smiting  the  Gentiles 
with  the  sharp  sword  of  his  mouth,'  as  *  warring  upon  and  overcoming 
the  beast  and  his  forces,'  and  as  '  treading  the  great  wine-vat  of  the 
Divine  wrath  without  the  once  holy  city,'  even  *  the  grapes'  from  *  the 
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vine  out  of  Egypt/  and  from  ^  the  viDeyard  of  the  Lord  of  hoets, 
which  is  the  house  of  Israel/ 

DIT.  3.    THE  SBYSM  THUNDERS. 

X ;  3.    667-68.  And  when  he  cried,  the  seven  thunders  uttered  their 
ovm  voices. 

When  he  cried : — ^these  voices,  then,  were  called  forth  hy,  and  came 
as  a  response  to,  and  an  echo  and  augmentation  of  His  voice.     Cpu 
Ps.  29 ;  3  88. ;  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters   ("  the 
waters  are  peoples,  <&c.") :  the  God  of  glory  thundereth ;  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  ruleth  the  sea,  &c, :"  Ps.  77 ;  18 ;  "  The  voice  of  thy 
thunder  was  heard :  the  lightning  shone  :  the  earth  was  moved  and 
shook."    The  seven  thunders  must,  therefore,  be  generically  the  setting 
to  the  seal, — the  saying  amen  or  "  it  is  done,"  to  the  denunciation  of 
his  cry.    Whether  we  can,  with  any  certainty,  attain  to  the  more  spe- 
cific meaning  which  they  probably  have  may  well  be  doubted,  judging 
from  the  variety  of  strange  meanings  which  have  been  assigned  to 
them,  and  of  which  one  of  the  strangest  is  that  assigned  by  Words- 
worth,  that  they  are  the  seven  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
cluding S.  John  !     We  may  observe,  however,  that  the  expression  is 
not  *  seven  thunders,'  but  *  the  seven  thunders,'  plainly  pointing  either 
to  some  seven  mentioned  before,  or  to  some  so  designated  by  way  of 
pre-eminence  (cp.  1 ;  4  :  8 ;  2)  :  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  uncalled 
for,  and  therefore  emphatic,  repetition  of  the  seven  twice  afterwards. 
Now,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  seven  thunders  previously,  thoagb, 
as  '  thunder'  is  introduced  in  seven  other  places,  the  seven  here  may 
be  meant  to  be  the  aggregate  and  concentration  of  the  whole.     Or,  it 
may  be,  that  in  the  mystical  system  ^  the  seven  thunders'  was  a 
recognized  expression  for  the  strongest  possible  denunciation  of  ap> 
preaching  vengeance  or  catastrophe.     And  a  conjecture  somewhat 
similar  to  this  was  the  best  suggestion,  that  Middleton  could  offer 
after  observing,  that  *  why  the  article  was  inserted  he  was  unable  to 
discover.'     At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  thunder  is  the 
strongest  of  the  ten  terms  used  to  denounce  a  catastrophe,  which  may 
.be  either  come  or  only  about  to  come  :  none,  too,  that  the  term  refers 
specially  to  political  or  ecclesiastical  catastrophe  (see  on  540  and 
Quide,  pp.  150-2,  198).     Hence,  when  this  word  is  joined  with  seven, 
the  number  of  perfection,  and  especially  when  it  has  the  article  pre- 
fixed, the  resulting  phrase  must  certainly  denote,  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  a  catastrophe  the  most  complete  and  final.     As  to  the 
subjects  to  be  affected  by  the  threatened  catastrophe,  they  must  ob- 
viously be  the  same  as  those  against  whom  the  angel's  act  and  utter- 
ance are  directed,  viz.,  Judea  and  Judaism,  Home  and  Heathenism. 
And  we  shall  shortly  see,  that  that  which  is  portended  or  pre-iuti- 
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mated  here  is  fully  symbolized  afterwards  in  respect  of  its  actual 
occurrence. — There  is  an  emphasis  in  the  phrase  their  otm  voices^ 
which  plainly  indicates,  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  them. 
They  were  not  ordinary  thunder-claps.  They  were  intelligent  and 
intelligible  utterances,  as  appears  from  John's  understanding  and 
being  about  to  write  what  they  spake  :  though,  indeed,  this  may  have 
been  a  feature  introduced  into  the  syrabolization  merely  to  admit  of 
its  being  signified,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  for  the  full  exhi- 
bition of  the  catastrophe ;  since  these  Episodes  were  designed  to  be 
only  prophetical  or  annunciatory  in  their  form,  and  not  historical,  as 
the  Vision  is  in  its  direct  course : — I  mean,  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  Vision  is  constructed  is,  that  the  seer  shall  view  things, 
even  those  which  were  then  future,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  epoch 
at  which  the  Vision  in  its  progress  has  arrived  ;  but  in  these  Episodes 
an  exception  is  made,  for  in  them  prospective  representations  are 
found.  Still  there  is  a  manifest  contrast  implied  in  the  word  for  their 
own.  And  the  contrast,  it  would  seem,  can  only  be  between  '  the 
voice'  of  the  angel,  and  the  '  voices'  of  the  thunders.  What,  then, 
may  it  import  ?  I  answer,  that,  inasmuch  as  thunder  is  represented 
as  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  (4 ;  5),  and  being  His  voice, 
these  sevenfold  responsive  thunderings  will  signify  the  giving  of  the 
Divine  sanction  and  ratification,  in  the  most  full  and  emphatic  man- 
ner, to  the  utterance  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant. 

DIV.  4.      THE  VOICES  07  THE  THUNDERS  SEALED. 

X;  4.  669-672.  And  when  the  seven  thunders  spake  [their  own 
voices :  R.  T.],  I  was  ahout  to  tortte.  And  I  heard  a  voice  out  of  the 
heaven,  saying  ;  '  Seal  the  things  which  the  seven  thunders  spake,  and 
write  not  these  things.* 

669.  The  addition  in  the  received  text  would  add  force  to  the  con- 
trast just  noticed. — The  last  clause,  ahoui  to  write,  furnishes  a  forcible 
illustration  of  the  use  of  the  verb  /acXXco  to  express  immediate  sequence; 
and  the  illustration  is  valuable  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of 
this  verb  in  announcing  the  Lord's  coming. — The  statement  made 
in  this  clause  has  been  thought  to  show  (e.  g.,  by  Stuart),  that  the 
seer  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  writing  an  account  of  his  Vision  during 
its  progress.  Now,  even  if  this  were  so,  it  would  determine  nothing 
as  to  the  actual  fact.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  intended  for  the 
sake  of  verisimilitude,  that  he  should  be  conceived  of  as  recording  the 
scenes,  as  they  were  presented  to  his  view,  this  would  not  imply,  that 
he  actually  did  so  :  still  less  would  it  warrant  the  supposition  of  in- 
tervals in  the  Vision,  during  which  the  seer,  being  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, actually  wrote  down  what  he  had  just  seen  in  an  ecstatic 
state.     Tet  some  critics  have  built  arguments  upon  this  unwarrant- 
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able  hypothesis  in  reference  to  the  place  and  time  of  writing.     The 
whole  Vision,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  merely  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, and  simply  supposed  to  have  been  seen  while  in  an  ecstatic 
state,  but  having  no  actuality  in  the  real  world  (see  p.  79,  95}.     Did 
John  really  eat  the  little  roll  ?    No.     Nor  was  he  *  about  to  write.' 
But,  in  truth,  it  cannot  even  have  been  intended,  that  the  reader 
should  conceive  of  him  as  being  engaged  in  writing  down  the  scenes, 
while  they  were  passing  before  his  eyes ;  since  at  one  time  he  is  re- 
presented as  being  in  the  heaven  (4 ;  1),  at  another  on  the  earth  (10  ; 
4) ;  at  one  time  on  the  sea-shore  (13  ;  1),  at  another  in  the  wilderness 
(17 ;  3),  at  another  on  a  high  mountain  (21 ;  10) ;  at  one  time  swoon- 
ing (1 ;  17),  at  another  weeping  (5 ;  4),  at  another  conversing  (7 ; 
13  ss.),  at  another  eating  (10 ;  10),  at  another  measuring  (11 ;  1),  at 
another  writing  (14 ;  13),  at  another  falling  down  to  worship  (19  ;  10 : 
22 ;  8).     The  fact  is,  that,  in  all  these  instances,  the  seer  is  intro- 
duced as  doing  symbolical  acts,  merely  in  order  to  facilitate  the  repre- 
sentation.    On  the  present  occasion,  the  object  of  bringing  the  seer 
on  the  scene  appears  to  have  been  to  afford  the  means  of  symbolizing, 
that  the  full  purport  of  the  seven  thunders  was  not  now  to  be  exhibited. 

670.  A  voice  out  of  the  heaven  means  a  Divine  mandate.    Gp.  4 ;  1  : 
14;  13:  18;  4. 

671.  Probably  none  will  doubt,  that  the  command  to  se€d  the  thun- 
ders  means  a  prohibition  to  disclose  their  utterances.    But  the  object 
of  sealing  anything  is  ordinarily  to  keep  it  secure  or  secret  only  for  a 
time,  and  with  a  view  to  a  future  opening.     Hence  there  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  command  a  subsequent  disclosure.  And  in  accordance 
with  this  is  what  we  find  in  iBschylus,  that  '  thunder  sealed  up  is 
thunder  laid  by  for  future  use.'    So  that  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
details  of  the  thunder-utterances  divulged  afterwards ;  and  from  these 
may  learn  more  of  their  character  and  purport.    Such  details,  if  I 
mistake  not,  we  shall  find  in  parts  of  Chs.  14,  16,  18,  and  19.     And 
the  two  principal  appear  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  stichoical  con- 
nexion, in  which  they  have  been  placed  with  the  passage  before  us. 
To  make  this  clear,  I  must  adduce  the  series  of  '  the  number  of  the 
beast.'    Under  No.  333  (= 666-^-2),  in  C.  5  ;  2,  *  a  strong  angel  pro- 
claims with  a  loud  voice : '  under  666  in  0.  10 ;  3,  '  another  strong 
angel,  having  put  one  foot  on  the  sea  (Boman  heathendom,  virtually 
"the  beast")  and  the  other  on  the  earth  (Judea),  utters  a  cry,  as 
though  he  were  a  lion  that  had  seized  his  prey,  and  was  about  to  tear 
it  in  pieces : '  under  999  (=  666  x  1  J),  in  0. 14 ;  20,  *  blood  flows  from 
the  grapes  of  the  earth  (Judea),  even  as  high  as  the  horses'  bridles ;' 
under  1332  (=666  x  2),  in  C.  19;  12,  he  who  comes  to  '  take  the 
beast  and  cast  him  into  the  lake  of  fire'  appears  'crowned  with  the 
many  diadems.'     Thus,  Ch.  14 ;  20  and  C.  19 ;  12  ss.  are  placed  in 
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Btichoical  coDnexion  \vitb  the  passage  under  consideration;  and  in 
them  we  find  climactic  utterances  against  the  earth  and  the  sea,  i.e., 
against  Judea  and  Borne.  Another  clue,  which  may  serve  to  conduct 
us  to  the  details  of  the  thunders,  is  to  be  found  in  the  subsequent 
occurrences  of  the  term  strong^  which  may  be  used  as  a  catchword.  It 
occurs  in  Cs.  14;  2  :  16 ;  18,  and  19  ;  6  ("  strong  thunders") ;  and  in 
all  three  places  in  connexion  with  the  outpouring  of  God's  wrath  on 
"  great  Babylon."  Thus,  we  are  in  two  ways  directed  to  the  details 
of  '  the  voices'  of  the  seven  thunders,  which  details  will  come  for  ex- 
position in  due  course. — If  it  be  asked,  why  such  a  symbolization  as 
the  one  before  us  should  have  been  introduced,  I  answer,  that,  while 
it  was  proper  that  such  an  announcement  as  it  contains  should  be 
made  at  the  epoch,  at  which  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  comes 
on  the  earth,  it  would  have  been  premature  and  anachronistic  to  have 
symbolized  here,  under  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  closing  events  of  the 
seventh ;  and  therefore,  while  a  pre-intimation  of  the  catastrophe  is 
given,  it  is  at  the  same  time  signified,  that  the  details  must  be  re- 
served, until  the  epoch  arrives  for  the  historical  symbolization  of 
their  actual  occurrence. 

672.  The  addition,  \orite  not  these  things^  is  epexegetical  of  the  pre- 
ceding command,  and  fully  shows,  that  the  meaning  I  have  attri- 
buted to  the  sealing  is  the  true  one. — If  the  reading  of  some  MSS. 
approved  by  Yenema  be  received,  viz.,  'thou  shalt  write  [them] 
afterwards,'  the  view  taken  above  would  be  explicitly  stated. 

On  the  whole,  I  take  the  seven  thunders  to  be  introduced,  in  order 
to  give  a  pre-intimation  or  prophetic  announcement,  that  one  part  or 
result  of  Christ's  mission  would  be  th^  overthrow  of  Judea  and  of 
Bome ;  but  a  prohibition  is  put  on  the  development  of  their  details, 
to  signify,  that  nothing  more  than  a  brief  general  statement  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  epoch  of  Christ's  first  advent. 

DIV.  5.   THE  angel's  OATH. 

X;  5-7.  673-684.  And  the  angel,  whom  I  beheld  standing  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  earth,  raised  his  right  hand  unto  the  heaven,  and  svxyre  by 
Him  who  liveth  unto  the  asons  of  ceons,  who  created  the  heaven  and  the 
things  in  it,  and  the  earth  and  the  things  in  it,  and  the  sea  and  the 
things  in  it,  that,  *  Time  shall  be  no  longer  ;  but  in  the  days  of  the  voice 
of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  should  be  about  to  sound,  and^rwR  mystery 
OF  GOD  hath  been  brought  to  an  end,  \then,  time  shall  be  no  longer"],  as  He 
announced  the  good  tidings  to  His  servants  the  prophets.' 

673-4.  The  clause,  whom  &C.,  was  not  required  to  show  the  meaning; 
and  its  supererogatory  insertion  may  have  been  designed  to  keep  before 
the  reader's  mind,  that  the  symbolic  sea  and  earth  (Bome  and  Judea) 
are  the  objects,  which  the  angel's  words  and  deeds  have  always  in  view. 

2b2 
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675.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  the  right  basd 
that  the  angel  lifts.  In  C.  1 ;  16-17  this  is  the  hand,  in  which  tbe 
High  Priest  holds  the  symbol  of  his  protectiye  government  of  his 
Church,  and  that  which  he  puts  on  his  servant  John  to  recover  him, 
when  he  had  swooned.  Possibly  it  may  be  intimated,  that  the  same 
all-powerful  hand,  which  guides,  protects,  and  upholds  Christ's  ser- 
vants, is  now  about  to  be  raised  for  the  confusion  and  destruction  of 
their  enemies. — The  aim  has  manifestly  been  to  give  the  utmofi 
solemnity  to  the  oath.  A  precedent  may  be  found  in  Da,  12 ;  7.  Cp. 
Ge.  14;22:Ex.  6;8:Ps.  144;  8. 

X ;  6.   676.    Cp.  C.  4 ;  9  :  and  see  on  25. 

677-9.  There  appears  to  be  in  the  form  of  this  oath  an  allusion  to 
the  doxology  of  the  elders  (4;  10-11),  and  to  that  of  "  every  creatun- 
in  heaven,  &c."  (5 ;  13).     For  congruity's  sake  we  must  underst&nJ 
the  symbolical  heaven,  &c.,  to  be  meant ;  but  whether  we  should  sup- 
pose the  real  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  to  be  the  things  signified  in  this 
case,  or  those  which  are  the  equivalents  for  the  symbolic  heaTen, 
earth,  and  sea,  when  they  are  not  used  merely  as  part  of  the  neces- 
sary machinery  of  representation,  viz.,  Christendom  or  Christianity, 
Judea  or  Judaism,  the  Boman  world  or  Heathenism,  may  admit  of 
doubt.     Perhaps  the  circumstance,  that  henceforth  the  three  last- 
mentioned  form  the  subject  of  the  seven-seal  roll,  and  also  the  omis- 
sion in  this  place  (as  compared  with  C.  5 ;  13)  of  the  underworld,  may 
incline  us  to  think,  that  their  proper  significations,  when  used  sym- 
bolically, have  at  least  not  been  wholly  lost  sight  of.  [See  pp.  lO-H] 
680.  The  sense,  in  which  the  word  time  should  be  taken  here,  is  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  on  which  great  differences 
of  opinion  have  been  entertained.     To  suit  their  particular  views  ex- 
positors have  rendered  the  clause,  "  Delay  sliall  he  no  longer"  (Stnart), 
"  The  time  shall  not  yet  5e"  (Elliott),  "  Henceforth  no  time  more  shofidd 
be,'*  "  There  shall  not  he  yet  a  time"  or  "  That  there  should  he  a  time  no 
longer"    The  reading  which  is  thought  to  be  better  authenticated  than 
that  of  the  received  text,  viz.,  ovKcrt  wtol  for  6vk  ccmu  en,  makes  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  meaning.     And  as  to  the  rendering  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  that  which  I  have  given  is  the  most  strictl/ 
literal.     It  is,  therefore,  the  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  a  dis- 
puted case  like  the  present.     And  it  will  then  be  for  each  expositor 
to  justify  any  deviation,  that  he  may  wish  to  make  from  the  literal 
and  obvious  sense,  as  he  best  can.     But  it  will  be  evident,  that  he 
who  receives  the  clause  in  its  most  natural  meaning  will  have  an  d 
priori  claim  to  be  listened  to  in  preference  to  others. — The  last  of  the 
above  renderings  has  been  adopted,  with  the  view  to  facilitate  taking 
the  word  time  in  its  mystical  sense,  as  meaning  a  year  of  360  days, 
and  so  denoting  on  the  year-day  principle  360  years.     But  to  this 
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there  are  the  following  objections.  1.  The  Greek  word  is  not  that, 
which  is  invariably  used,  when  a  year  is  meant.  2.  Its  use  elsewhere 
(c.^.,  in  C.  2;  21 :  6;  11)  is  opposed  to  such  a  sense.  3.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  passage,  that  favours  such  a  construction.  4.  The  year- 
day  principle  has  been  disproved :  see  p.  41  ss.  The  construction 
will,  therefore,  rest  wholly  on  the  particular  scheme  of  its  advocate, — 
a  source  of  verification,  which  will  have  no  weight  with  any  one, 
who  does  not  receive  that  scheme. — To  the  meaning  given  by  the 
second  rendering  there  lies  the  fatal  objection,  that  the  word  on  which 
it  depends,  the  article,  is  not  found  in  the  Greek. — The  third  render- 
ing does  not  differ  in  sense  from  that  which  I  have  adopted. — The 
first  rendering  may  be  admissible ;  and  some  may  think,  that  it  is 
rendered  probable  by  a  comparison  with  C.  6;  11.  There,  the  same 
phrase  is  used  in  the  declaration,  that  the  martyrs  under  the  first 
temple  '  should  remain  at  rest  yet  a  time,  or  yet  a  whUe^  until  the 
number  of  their  brethren;  who  were  about  to  be  killed  as  they  had 
been,  should  be  made  up.'  And  it  may  be  supposed,  that  here,  with  a 
reference  either  to  martyrs,  or  to  the  virtual  promise  of  righteous 
retribution  made  in  C.  8 ;  5  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  it 
is  affirmed,  that  there  shall  no  longer  he  delay ,  i.e.,  delay  of  the  promised 
fulness  of  bliss  in  the  one  case,  or  of  the  retribution  in  the  other. 
Both  references  would  accord  well  with  my  expositions  of  the  passages 
referred  to  (see  on  426-430,  537),  and  with  my  scheme  generally. 
Still,  the  sense  of  delay  is  not  the  most  literal,  even  if  an  admissible 
one.  And  I  would,  therefore,  further  suggest  how  the  clause  may  be 
taken  in  the  strictly  literal  sense.  But  this  I  can  most  conveniently 
do,  after  we  have  reviewed  the  remaining  particulars  of  the  angel's 
oath. 

X;  7.  681.  But  in  the  days,  &c.  It  would  be  made  evident  by 
this  clause  (if  there  were  any  occasion  for  proof  on  a  point  so  clear), 
that  the  symbolization  of  this  chapter  is  prior  in  time  to  the  seventh 
trumpet,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  sixth. — This  clause  manifestly 
extends  over  the  whole  time  of  the  angel's  sounding,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  continue  during  the  evolution  of  the  symbols  of  his  tnimpet. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  intended,  that  the  time  spoken  of  should  end 
at  the  seventh  angel's  beginning  to  sound,  as  the  next  clause,  taken 
alone,  would  seem  to  import.  The  two  following  clauses  may  be 
taken  as  explanatory  of  this,  and  the  whole  be  read  thus : — In  the 
days  of  the  seventh  angeVs  sounding,  extending  from  his  beginning  to 
sound  to  the  end  of  the  Mystery  ofOod  (at  which  the  end  of  his  sound- 
ing is  placed),  time  sliall  he  no  longer.  Thus,  the  seventh  angel's 
sounding  will  be  marked  out  as  the  period  in  the  seven -seal  roll,  cor- 
responding to  that  which,  in  relation  to  the  half-hour's  silence,  is 
technically  designated  by  Daniel  (8  ;  17,  19  :  11 ;  35,  40  ;  12  ;  4,  9) 
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"  the  time  of  the  end  ; "  and  each  '  a  time  of  the  end '  it  ia  in  poiot  of 
fact  found  in  the  symbolizations  to  be.  The  end  of  the  Legal  Di^ 
pensation  begins  at  the  birth  of  the  Evangelic  Dispensation  in  OimM'e 
advent  (the  era  of  the  seventh  trumpet),  and  is  consummated  at  tlie 
subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  a.d.  70  (the  goal  of  that  trumpet). 

682.  When  he  shouM  be  about  to  Bound  must  necessarily  apply  to  the 
very  commencement  of  the  seventh  trumpet.  Indeed,  taken  strictly 
and  apart  from  the  context,  the  phrase  would  refer  to  a  time  anterior 
to  the  trumpet's  sounding.  And  from  what  will  appear  in  the  sub- 
sequent symbolizations,  it  may,  not  improbably,  have  been  purposely 
so  worded  as  to  cover  such  small  retrogressions,  as  for  completenesE  it 
was  desirable  to  bring  within  the  seventh  trumpet,  but  which  coald 
not,  with  strict  attention  to  chronological  accuracy,  be  inclndal 
therein. 

683.  ^The  Mystery  of  God'  is  a  mystically  technical  designation, 
similar  to  '  The  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars*  (1 ;  20,  cp.  on  76),  and 
'  The  Mystery  of  the  whore  and  ihe  beast  *  (17 ;  7).   These  three  lepre- 
senjt  respectively  Judaism  or  Legality,  Christianity  or   Grace,  and 
Heathenism  as  exhibited  in  the  Eoman  world  or  Idolatry.     The  fii^ 
is  introductory  to  the  second,  but  the  two  are  specially  contrasted. 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  end  of  that  Dispensation  is  the  sole  subject  of  the  seren- 
seal  roll,  into  which  the  Christian  Dispensation  is  only  introduced, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  an  offspring  of  the  Jewish,  and  in  so  far  as  it  hd 
a  contemporaneous  existence  with,  and  formed  a  part  of  that  Dispen- 
sation.    Hence,  since  the  seventh,  '  the  last  trumpet'  must  extend  to 
the  end  of  the  terrestrial  period  of  the  seven-seal  book,  the  end  of  the 
Mystery  of  God  is  the  end  of  that  trumpet.     And  thus  this  clause 
fixes,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  tennintu  ad  quern  of  the  Jewish  "  time 
of  the  end"  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Dispensation  (which  occurred  in 
A.D.  70),  as  the  preceding  clause  does  its  terminus  d  quo  at  the  seventh 
trumpet's  sounding  (which  we  have  already  in  part  seen,  and  shall 
hereafter  more  fully  see,  to  be  placed  at  the  advent  of  the  Mediator). 
These  two  clauses,  then,  when  he  shall  be  about  to  sound,  and  toften  the 
Mystery  of  God  hath  been  brought  to  an  end,  measure  the   seventh 
trumpet,  forming  an  equivalent  expression  for  the  days  of  the  voice  of 
the  seventh  angel. — Kai  rcXccr^  is  the  reading  of  the  received  tex^' 
though  in  the  authorized  version  the  translators  have  rendered  sh^ 
be  finishedj  wholly  omitting  the  conjunction,  apparently  because  tbey 
saw  no  way  to  make  sense  with  it.    A.  10.  17  d  pr.  manu  do,  indeed, 
omit  Kot,  and  Tregelles  follows  them ;  but  it  seems  very  probable, 
that  the  omission  in  their  case  also  arose  in  the  way  just  eug- 
gested.     Arethas,  some  oriental  versions,  and  three  edns.  of  Beza 
have  TcXco-^To-crai ;  but  Middleton  says,  *  For  this  there  is  scarcely 
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any  authority/    G-riesbach  and  Scholz  prefer  to  read  km,  ertk&rOrj ; 
and  this  reading  was  also  preferred  by  Middleton,  who,  however,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  supposition,  that  the  Hebrew  idiom  of  the  Vau 
Conversivum  has  been  adopted,  makes  the  literal  rendering  the  Mystery 
wcu  finished  equivalent  to  the  Mystery  shall  he  finished.    Others,  who 
adopt  this  reading  {e.g,,  Stuart),  get  over  the  difficulty  by  translating 
jcou,  then,  which  is  departing  entirely  from  its  true  meaning.    As  it 
appears  that  the  authorities  are  pretty  equally  divided,  I  have  adopted 
the  reading  of  the  B.  T. ;  because  it  is  that,  which  best  suits  the  con- 
text, and  out  of  which  the  variations  may  most  naturally  have  sprung. 
Some  editor,  it  may  be  supposed,  having  this  reading  before  him,  and 
not  perceiving  how  the  omitted  clause  was  intended  to  be  supplied, 
thought  that  the  apodosis  must  begin  with  the  koi,  and  in  consequence 
added   the   augment  to  rtkefrOri,      With  the  same  object  in   view 
another  may  have  added  o-crat  to  the  same  word.    And  a  third  may 
have  sought  to  effect  the  same  end  by  omitting  iceu.     Even  if  the 
reading  ctcXot^  be  prelferred,  my  rendering  will  hold  good,  assuming 
that  ore  may  be  regarded  as  included  in  orav ;  and  our  author  takes 
much  greater  liberties  with  grammatical  construction  than  would  be 
implied  in  this,  insomuch  that  Middleton  has  remarked,  that  "  gram- 
matical construction  seems  not  to  be  regarded  in  this  book.''    I  con- 
clude, then,  that  the  rendering  I  have  given  does  in  all  probability 
represent  most  correctly  the  mind  of  the  author. — The  exact  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word  may  need,  however,  to  be  elucidated.    Observe, 
that  the  word  is  not  the  same,  that  in  G.  6 ;  11  is  translated  eom- 
pleted.    That  word  is  only  used  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  in  C.  3 ; 
2  ;  "I  have  not  found  thy  works  perfect"  (cp.  Co.  4 ;  12).     This  oc- 
curs eight  times,  and  always  with  the  sense  of  being  brought  to  an  end  : 
see,  e.g,j  C.  20;  3,  5,  7.     The  two  words  are  obviously  not  identical ; 
for  a  thing  may  be  made  complete  or  perfect  before  it  is  brought  to 
an  end,  or  vice  versd.    The  point  to  note  here  is,  that  the  Mystery  is 
not  said  to  have  been  made  complete,  but  to  have  been  terminated : — 
the  salient  idea  is  not  that  of  perfecting,  but  that  of  terminating. 
The  contrary  construction,  which  has  been  adopted  (e.g,)  by  Lee,  who 
says,  "  not  ended,  but  perfected,"  has  clearly  not  been  derived  from 
the  proper  force  of  the  word,  but  from  its  suitableness  to  the  author's 
particular  scheme. 

684.  ^^  As  he  hath  declared"  is  the  rendering  in  the  authorized 
version,  in  which  the  parallel  phrase  in  C.  14 ;  7  is  translated  thus ; 
"  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach."  Now,  in  neither  place  is 
the  Gospel  meant ;  and  in  both  renderings  the  prominent  idea,  which 
is  that  of  good  news,  is  lost  sight  of. — There  may  be  an  allusion  here 
to  the  passage  referred  to  on  No.  680,  viz,,  C.  6 ;  11,  where  the  promise 
made  to  the  martyrs  of  the  first  temple  virtually  was,  that  at  the  end 
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of  the  Mystery  of  God,  or  first  Dispensation,  they  should  be  admitted 
into  the  fulness  of  hliss.     Here  the  declaration,  in  reference  to  them, 
will  import,  that,  at  the  termination  of  only  one  more  trumpet,  th&i 
Mystery  will  be  ended,  and  in  consequence  they  would  enter  into 
their  full  inheritance.     In  reference  to  the  saints,  who  had  lived  sinc« 
their  epoch,  and  whose  prayers  are  represented  in  the  prelude  to  this 
seal  (8 ;  2-5),  as  entering  with  acceptance  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth,  it  will  import,  that  they  also  should  then   enter  on  their 
*  life  and  reign  with  Christ,'  while  their  enemies  would  be  cast  down 
and  destroyed. — To  his  servants  implies  by  his  servants  also. — But  who 
are  th€  prophets  meant  ?    The  term  will  comprehend  both  Old  and 
New  Testament  prophets;  for  (especially  in  the  Apocalyptic  use  of  it 
and  its  cognates)  the  word  means  inspired  persons  in  generaL    And 
both  classes  may  have  been  had  in  view.     For  the  prophets  of  old 
were  'anointed  to  preach  good  tidings*  (Is.  61 ;  1,  cp.  52  ;  7)  to  tbe 
men  of  their  time,  even  *  the  year  of  acceptance  of  the  I/ord  and  the 
day  of  vengeance  of  God,'  which  this  passage  announces ;  and  also 
"  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  of  which  God  spake  bj  the 
mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets,  since  the  world  began."     But  doubt- 
less reference  is  primarily  made  to  the  New  Testament  prophets 
(those  spoken  of  in  C.  11 ;  10,  18 :  16  ;  6 :  18 ;  20,  24 :  22  ;  6,  9),  and 
to  their  *  revelation  of  the  mystery,  which  had  been  kept  secret  from 
eternal  times,  but  now  was  made  manifest,  and  through  the  writings 
of  prophets  {%.  c,  of  inspired  men)  made  known  to  all  nations'  (Ro.  16; 
25). — The  good  tidings  was  that,  which  we  shall  subsequently  (in  14; 
6)  see  *  another  angel  flying  through  midheaven  to  preach  to  the 
dwellers  of  the  earth  and  to  every  nation,  saying ;  The  hour  of  God  8 
judging  is  come.' — But  here  it  will  naturally  occur  to  ask  ;  how  can 
the  declaration,  that  time  shall  be  no  longer  be  said  (as  it  virtually  is) 
to  be  good  tidings  f 

In  order  to  give  an  answer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  forward,  for 
previous  consideration,  the  question  which  was  adjourned,  namely; 
In  what  sense  it  could  be  said,  that  in  a.d.  70  time  should  he  no 
longer? — Now  *  time'  is  a  relative  term,  and  denotes  that  which  can 
be  measured  by  years,  and  months,  and  days.  It  stands  related  to 
man's  existence  on  the  earth.  Before  the  universe  was  created  time 
was  not :  nay,  long  after  it  was  created,  even  until  man  was  formed, 
there  was  no  time.  And  if  *  God  by  Jesus  Christ  hath  constituted  tbe 
ages'  (as  it  is  signified  in  this  book  and  in  other  places,  e.g.,  He.  1 ;  2 : 
11 ;  3  :  Eo.  16  ;  25 :  Ti.  1 ;  2,  that  He  has  done),  so  that  they  should 
fall  into  distinct  series  of  ages,  appropriate  to  each  Dispensation,  then 
the  end  of  time,  in  reference  to  each  Dispensation,  would  be  the  end  of 
the  series  of  ages  allotted  to  it  on  earth.  And  consequently,  if  a.i>. 
70  was  the  end  of  the  terrestrial  ages  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation, 
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that  epoch  would  be  the  end  of  time  in  reference  to  it.  And  in  this 
way  the  declaration  before  us  may  be  understood.  No  doubt,  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  human  race  at  the  final  consummation  would  beet 
satisfy  the  clause  in  its  fullest  sense.  But,  as  this  sense  has  been 
rendered  inadmissible  by  the  event,  we  must  either  take  the  statement 
in  that  just  suggested,  or,  giving  up  the  literal  meaning  of  xpoi^?) 
interpret  it  to  mean  delay. 

Whichever  view  we  adopt,  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  reference 
to  the  good  tidings.  For  in  either  case  the  coming  of  the  judgment, 
BO  frequently  spoken  of  afterwards,  will  be  the  great  event  implied. 
And  it  must  be  unnecessary  to  show,  that,  while  the  coming  of  *  the 
hour  of  judgment' will  bring  'wrath'  and  '  destruction '  on  the  ene- 
mies of  God,  it  will  also  (as  the  prelude  to  the  seventh  trumpet  states 
in  C.  11 ;  18)  bring  *  the  reward '  of  full  felicity  '  to  His  servants  the 
prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  His  name.'  The 
news  of  the  speedy  coming  of  this  end,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
of  the  putting  an  end  to  the  delay  of  it,  could  not  but  be  good  tidings 
to  the  inspired  writers,  and  through  them  to  all  persecuted  and  faith- 
ful Christians. 

Before  I  leave  this  symbolization  I  must,  in  justice  to  my  exposi- 
tion of  it,  call  attention  to  the  unquestionable  fact,  that,  while  other 
expositors  have  found  themselves  constrained  to  do  violence  to  the 
original  in  one  way  or  other,  and  to  have  recourse  to  various  shift* 
and  expedients  to  make  out  an  admissible  sense,  I  have  been  able, 
after  adopting  the  readings  which  are  best  authorized  and  the  render- 
ings which  are  most  literal,  to  give  a  consistent  explanation  of  the 
resulting  statements.  If  this  be  so,  my  exposition  is  entitled  to  a 
preference  over  others.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  re-introduction 
of  the  first  clause  in  the  angel's  oath,  in  order  to  make  the  sense  com- 
plete, cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  what  I  have  said ; 
since  nothing  is  more  common  in  Greek  than  for  a  word  or  phrase  to 
be  omitted,  when,  as  here,  it  is  obviously  implied  in  the  context.  An 
example  of  the  same  may  be  found  at  no  greater  distance  than  in  the 
next  sentence  :  see  also  C.  2 ;  13,  27 :  3 ;  3.  Ve.  7  is  in  fact  merely 
epexegetical  of  the  clause,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  re- 
introduce in  the  English,  in  order  to  complete  its  sense. 

DIV.  6.    THE  COMMAMB  TO  TAKE  THE  LITTLE  BOLL. 

X ;  8.  685-688.  Avid  the  voice  which  I  heard  from  the  heaven,  [I 
heard]  again  speaking  mth  me  and  saying  ;  '  Qo  take  the  little  roll  that 
is  opened  in  the  hand  of  the  angel,  who  standeth  on  the  sea  and  on  the 
earth.' 

685.  The  voice  referred  to  is  that,  which  had  spoken  at  the  com- 
mencements of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Vision,  viz.,  at  the  open-  * 
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ing  of  '  the  Mystery  of  the  seven  stars'  or  of  Jesus  (1 ;  10),  uid  ii 
that  of  *  the  Mystery  of  God '  (4 ;  1).  Its  re-introduction  here  nuy 
surely  he  taken  to  mark  another  principal  division  ;  and  yet  nose 
appears  from  the  structure  of  the  hook  to  he  made.  The  i^parest 
inconsistency  will  he  seen,  however,  to  he  fully  removed,  when  it  is 
rememhered,  that  this  scene  is  placed  at  the  era  of  the  new  Mysterr. 
The  ohject  of  the  re-introduction  of  this  voice,  then,  plainly  is  to 
indicate  a  connexion  of  this  scene  with  that,  to  which  reference  a 
primarily  made,  the  connexion  consisting  in  this  bein^  the  chronolo- 
gical era  of  the  hirth  of  that  Mystery,  which  is  first  brought  on  the 
Apocalyptic  theatre  hy  that  voice.  The  reference  shows,  that  the 
voice  proceeds  from  *  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession.' — ^It  may  be 
thought,  however,  that  the  voice  referred  to  is  that,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  ve.  4.  And  I  douht  not,  that  it  is.  But  the  two  views  are 
perfectly  compatible  with  one  another ;  for  that  also  is  the  voice  of 
Jesus.  And  let  it  he  observed,  that  it  there  expressed  the  negatiVe 
side  of  that,  of  which  it  here  takes  part  in  symbolizing  the  positive. 
There  in  effect  it  forbad  the  seer  to  enter  into  a  detailed  denuDcMoa 
of  wrath  :  here  (by  implication  assigning  the  reason  for  that  prohibi- 
tion) it  calls  upon  him,  as  more  suitable  to  the  present  epocbj  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  proclaiming  'peace  on  earth,  and 
good  will  among  men.' 

687.  Observe,  how  the  opened  state  of  this  roll  is  kept  emphati- 
cally in  view.  For  identification  it  would  have  sufficed  to  say  *  the 
little  roll.'  But  a  supererogatory  amplification  is  used ;  because  it 
was  desired  to  impress  on  the  reader,  that  its  being  unfastened  was 
the  special  feature. 

688.  Again  we  are  reminded  by  the  supererogatory  repetition  of 
the  words  who  atandeth,  ^&c.,  that  the  angeVs  acts  have  still  refereDce 
to  the  symbolic  sea  and  earth  (Rome  and  Judea) ;  and  by  the  order 
observed  in  using  the  terms,  that  the  first-named  will  be  the  chi(i( 
object  of  his  wrath. 

DIV.  7.    THE  SFFECT  OP  BATTNQ  THE  LITTLE  EOLL. 

X ;  9-10.  689-696.  And  I  went  up  to  the  angel,  eaying  to  hin^y 
*  Give  me  the  little  rolV  And  he  saith  tome  ;  ^  Take  and  eat  it  up ;  <^^ 
it  shall  embitter  thy  stomachy  but  in  thy  mouth  it  shall  be  avfeet  as  hofiey- 
And  I  took  the  little  roll  out  of  the  hand  of  the  angel,  and  eat  it  up  :  o**^ 
it  was  in  my  mouth  as  it  were  honey, — sv)eet ;  and,  when  I  eat  ity^^ 
stomach  was  embittered, 

689-690.  Scholz  and  others  prefer  the  reading;  saying  to  him  to 
give  me,  d:c, 

691.  Cp.  Je.  15;  16;   "Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  ea( 
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them  : "  Jo.  6 ;  5&-7 ;  '  He  that  eateth  me,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  shall 
live  by  me.' 

691-692.  There  is  here  a  hysteron-proterony  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  the  contrast  with  695-6.  Probably  it  may  not  have 
been  undesigned ;  for  the  intention  may  have  been  by  reversing  the 
natural  order  to  intimate,  that  the  subsequent  bitterness  would  greatly 
exceed  the  previous  sweetness. 

X ;  10.  693-696.  It  was  in  my  mouA,  <&c.  Cp.  Ps.  119 ;  103 ; 
"  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste  1  Yea,  sweeter  than  honey 
to  my  mouth." — ^The  prophetic  declaration  of  691-2  being  followed 
by  this  statement  of  its  realization  must  be  meant  to  intimate  emphati- 
cally, that  a  declaration  and  realization  corresponding  hereto  would 
be  found  in  the  thing  signified. 

696.  When,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as.  This  is  implied  in  the  tense  used ;  and 
probably  with  the  view  to  signify,  how  soon  the  bitter  consequences 
would  ensue  on  the  delivery  of  the  message. — Embittered,  Gp.  Nu.^ 
5;  27. 

Elliott,  in  his  exposition  of  this  passage,  speaks  of  the  seer  as  though 
he  were  actually  converted  into  a  symbol ;  for  he  represents  him  at 
one  time  as  being  a  symbol  of  Luther,  and  at  another  of  the  Keformers 
in  general.  Now,  unquestionably  he  could  not  properly  be  a  sym- 
bol (which  is  an  unreality),  though  he  may  have  been  a  representa- 
tive; and  I  doubt  not,  that  the  many  expositors  from  Yictorinus 
downwards,  who  have  held  that  he  is  introduced  from  time  to  time 
(see  on  669)  as  a  representative  of  the  Church,  have  been  right  in 
holding  that  opinion  (see  p.  99).  In  the  passage  before  us,  as  an 
apostle,  he  probably  of&ciates  as  the  representative  of  '  the  company 
of  the  Apostles.' 

The  precedent  for  this  symbolization  is  to  be  found  in  Eze.  Ghs.  2 
and  3.  It  has  been  followed  so  closely,  and  so  much  light  is  thrown 
by  it  on  this  passage,  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  two  chapters 
will  be  amply  repaid.  The  seer  is  first  '  set  upon  his  feet,'  as  John 
had  been  (1 ;  17).  He  then  receives  a  commission  :  *  Son  of  man,  I 
send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  a  rebellious  (LXX.  an  embitter- 
ing) nation ;  and  thou  shalt  say  unto  them ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God. 
.  .  .  And  thou,  open  thy  mouth,  and  eat  that  I  give  thee.  And  lo, 
a  roll  of  a  book ;  and  he  spread  it  before  me :  and  it  was  written 
within  and  without :  and  there  was  written  therein  lamentations,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.  And  he  caused  me  to  eat  the  roll.  And  it  was 
in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness.  And  he  said ;  Get  thee  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  speak  with  my  words  unto  them.  For  thou 
art  not  sent  to  many  people  of  a  strange  speech  and  of  a  hard  lan- 
guage, whose  words  thou  canst  not  understand ;  but  to  the  house  of 
Israel :  and  they  will  not  hearken  unto  thee.    And  he  said  to  me ; 
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All  my  words  receive  in  thine  heart,  and  hear  with  thine  ears ;  and 
go  to  the  children  of  thy  people.    So  the  spirit  took  me  away,  and  I 
went  in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my  spirit ;  but  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  strong   upon  me.'    It  were   unreasonable    to  expect  la 
exact  correspondence  of  all  the  circumstances  in  two  cases,  so  mani- 
festly dissimilar.     Nor  do  we  find  such  in  fact.     We  shall  do  well 
then,  to  note  the  points  of  correspondence  and  of  differeoce.    No?, 
in  both  instances  the  seer  receives  a  mission  to  deliver  a  mess^e  from 
God,  which,  willing  or  unwilling,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  execute.  Id 
both  he  is  required  thoroughly  to  digest  the  message,  so  as  to  make  it 
as  it  were  a  part  of  himself.     In  both  the  first  effects  are  agreeable, 
the  subsequent  painful.    In  both  the  results  showed  a  general  refusal 
to  hearken  to  the  message.     Here  the  points  of  agreement  end.    Tbe 
differences  are  these.    Ezekiel's  mission  is  to  '  the  house  of  Israel '  in 
express  contradistinction  from  the  Grentiles ;  John's  is  to  '  peoples 
and  nations ,' — to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to  the  nations  of  tbe 
heathen ;  the  one  is  a  national,  the  other  an  oecumenical  missios. 
EzekieVs  had  in  view  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  John's  the 
second.     Ezekiel's  roll  is  *  spread '  before  him,  and  is  seen  to  be 
*  written  within  and  without '  (just  as  John's  seven-seal  roll  was),  and 
it  contained   nothing  but  *  woe ;'   whereas   John's  was   not  so  far 
opened,  that  its  contents  could  be  seen  :  and  consequently  we  are 
left  to  ascertain  their  nature  from  their  effects,  and  from  other  sources. 
The  latter  show,  that  tbe  contents  of  the  little  roll  were  in  themselves 
"  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  peoples  : "  in  short,  that  John's  com- 
mission was  to  make  proclamation  of  the  coming  of  a  Saviour,  wbo 
should  be  "  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  his 
people  Israel :"  his  mission  was  to  *  prophesy,'  *.  e.,  under  Divine  in- 
spiration to  'preach  the  gospel,'  meaning  the  good  news  of  tie 
coming  kingdom.     The  former  accord  with  and  confirm  this.     For  if, 
first,  we  regard  such  a  mission  in  its  effects  on  John  and  his  feUow- 
aiK>8tles,  we  can  at  once  see,  that  the  excellence  of  the  message  itself, 
and  the  high  honour  of  being  the  bearers  of  it,  must  at  first  be  pro- 
ductive  of  the  highest  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  those,  who  were 
chosen  to  be  the  bearers  of  it ;  while  the  difficulties  and  trials  entailed 
in  the  endeavour  to  conform  to  its  requirements  themselves,  and  to 
enforce  its  claims  on  others,  would  subsequently  lead  to  the  deepest 
sorrows  and  suff'eringB  on  their  part  (cp.  1 ;   9  :  17 ;   6  ;  18  ;  20,  24). 
And  if  we  have  regard,  secondly,  to  the   consequences,  that  the 
apostles'  mission  to  preach  this  gospel  would  have  in  reference  to  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  they  would  be 
first  '  sweet,'  then  '  bitter,' — sweet  in  their  first  reception,  bitter  in 
their  after-consequences ;  for  such  we  now  know  to  have  been  the 
case  as  a  matter  of  fact.   Those  who  received  the  gospel  at  first  *  were 
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of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul/  *  having  all  things  in  common/  '  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost/  and 
^  eating  their  hread  with  joyfulness  and  singleness  of  heart  /  hut  suh- 
sequently  they  found,  that  they  *  must  through  much  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God/  suffering  *  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  huf- 
fe tings,  homelessness,  labours,  revilings,  persecutions,  defamations, 
and  being  made  as  the  iilth  of  the  earth  and  the  offscouring  of  all 
things.'    Those  Jews  who  received  not  the  gospel,  however  much  they 
may  have  gloried  for  a  time  over  its  persecuted  followers,  and  gloated 
themselves  with  their  sufferings,  were  soon  partakers  in  the  calami- 
ties, which  their  rejection  of  it  entailed  on  their  nation,  and  which 
are  denounced  in  this  book,  and  signified  indeed  in  this  very  chapter 
hy  the  angel's  standing  on  the  earth,  as  well  as  on  the  sea.  To  them  we 
may  transfer  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (4 ;  15  ss. ;  9  ;  11  ss*)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  parallel  occasion  of  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
John  might  have  uttered  them  with  even  a  more  literal  fulfilment. 
'  A  voice  .  .  .  publisheth  affliction.    Make  ye  mention  to  the  nations : 
publish  against  Jerusalem,  that  watchers  come  from  a  far  country, 
and  give  out  their  voice  against  the  cities  of  Judah.    As  keepers  of  a 
field  are  they  against  her  round  about ;  because  she  hath  been  re- 
bellious (embittered)  against  me,  saith  the  Lord.     Thy  doings  have 
procured  these  things  unto  thee :  this  is  thy  wickedness ;  because  it 
is  hitter,  because  it  reacheth  unto  thine  heart.'     *  I  will  make  Jeru- 
salem heaps  and  a  den  of  dragons :  and  I  will  make  the  cities  of  Judah 
desolate  without  an  inhabitant.  .  .  .  Because  they  have  forsaken  my 
law,  ...  I   will  feed  them,  even  this  people,  with  ivormwood,  and 
give  them  water  of  gall  to  drink.     I  will  scatter  them  among  the 
heathen ;  and  I  will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  I  have  consumed 
them.  .  .  .  A  voice  of  wailing  is  heard  out  of  Zion,  How  are  we  spoiled! 
&c.,  &c.'     '  My  bowels,  my  bowels  /  I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart ;  I 
cannot  hold  my  peace  because  thou  hast  heard,  0  my  soul !  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war.     Destruction  upon  destruction  is  cried  ; 
for  the  whole  land  is  spoiled.'   Both  the  points  of  agreement,  and  the 
points  of  difference,  between  the  symbolizations  by  Ezekiel  and  by 
John,  tend  to  confirm  the  view  I  take  of  this  passage. 

Synoptical  interpretation  of  the  Episode  of  the  opened  roll.  The  epoch 
of  this  scene  is  at,  or  immediately  preceding,  the  birth  of  Christ.  From 
the  standpoint  of  this  epoch,  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity  with  the  consequences  thereof,  and  the  confusion  and 
overthrow  of  its  enemies,  and  beatification  of  its  confessors,  are  anti- 
cipatively  symbolized. — Jesus,  the  almighty  angel  of  the  Covenant, 
is  seen  issuing  from  the  heavens,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  Gospel 
covenant,  now  ready  to  be  ratified  and  published  to  the  world.     The 
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rainbow  of  'grace,  mercy,  and  peace'  encircles  his  head;  but  tbe 
cloud  of  a  judgment  about  to  come  envelopes  him.    His  face  ib  radiMt 
with  the  beams  of  the  love  he  bears  to  his  elect ;  hut  his  feet  are  pre^ 
pared  to  tread  down  and  crush  his  enemies,  even   as  thej  would  be 
crushed  under  pillars  of  brass,  and  to  consume  them,  even  as  tbej 
would  be  burnt  up  by  flames  of  fire. — He  plants  one  foot  (the  ridit 
to  denote  the  greater  pressure)  on  the  symbol  of  the  heathen  world 
and  the  other  on  that  of  Judea,  in  order  to  signify,  that  he  "  is  akxit 
to  rule''  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  especially  the  latter,  "  with  & 
rod  of  iron,"  and  that  Christianity  will  triumph  alike  over  beathenisia 
and  Judaism.    In  further  affirmation  of  this,  and  with  a  special  p(^i- 
tical  bearing,  he  roars  like  a  lion  against  the  city,  '  which  spirituallj 
is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,'  and  yet  more  loudly  against  Babylon  aD<i 
the  Roman  beast.     His  warning,  that  the  direst  judgments  impeoj 
over  them,  is  attested  and  re-echoed  by  voices  of  thunder,  even  bv  tk 
seven,  which  denote  that  the  finishing  stroke  of  catastrophe  and  ntm 
ruin  is  coming.    As,  however,  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  for  the  full 
revelation  of  the  nature  of  this  catastrophe,  the  recording  of  the 
details  of  the  thunder-utterances  is  forbidden. — Next,  the  angelic  Me- 
diator, having  in  view  the  interests  of  his  own  people,  and  especiailj 
the  promise  made  (6 ;  11)  to  his  saints  of  old,  solemnly  declares,  tbai 
the  time  of  postponement  of  their  bliss,  and  of  forbearance  towards 
his  adversaries,  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  that  only  the  short  period 
between  the  seventh  trumpet's  sounding,  and  the  end  of  the  fire* 
Mystery  (say  from  a.d.  1  to  70),  should  intervene  before  the  coining 
of  the  judgment,  and  the  promised  millennial  bliss, — Finally,  the 
seer,  as  the  representative  of  the  college  of  apostles,  is  directed  by  the 
voice,  which  had  previously  given  to  him  the  high  honour  and  pri^- 
lege  of  beholding  the  two  Mysteries,  and  which  had  just  Testrmed 
him  from  recording  the  voices  of  the  thunders  (the  voice  of  Jesas.  as 
Lord  of  all),  to  go  and  acquaint  himself  so  fully  with  the  revelation, 
which  he  would  have  to  communicate,  as  to  make  it  as  it  were  a  ^ 
of  himself.   He  is  apprized  beforehand,  that,  while  its  contents  would 
approve  themselves  to  him  so'entirely,  that  the  prospect  of  being  tbe 
honoured  instrument  of  conveying  them  to  others  would  be  esteemed 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege;   yet,  nevertheless,  experience  of  their 
reception,  and  of  the  efi'ects  that  would  result  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  Gk)spel  message,  would  produce  bitter  disappointment,  and 
lamentation,  and  woe. — And  here  we  may  observe,  that  just  sucli  a 
warning  of  coming  trials  did  the  apostles  receive  from  their  Uds^'^' 
"  I  came  not  to  send  peace  upon  earth,  but  a  sword."     "  I  send  you 
forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves."     "  When  they  persecute  jo^ 
in  this  city,  flee  ye  to  another."     "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall 
revile  you."     "  They  shall  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall 
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kill  you;  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name's  sake.'' 
'^  The  gospel  shall  he  preached  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  the  end 
come.'*     ''  There  shall  he  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  shall  be."      "  Immediately 
after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,"  &c. 
But,  "  fear  not,  little  flock ;  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  you  the  kingdom."     '  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away, 
ere  the  Son  of  man  come.'     So  that  this  was  a  case  quite  parallel 
to  that  of  Ezekiel,  to  whom  it  had  been  said ;  "  Be  not  afraid  of 
them,  though  briars  and  thorns  be  with  thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell 
among  scorpions."     Only,  that  this  was  doubly  hazardous  and  diffi> 
cult;  since,  while  Ezekiel's  mission  was  to  'Hhe  house  of  Israel" 
alone,  John's  was  not  only  to  Israel,  but  also  to  '  many  peoples 
of  a  strange  speech  and  a  hard  language,  whose  words  he  could 
not  understand.' — Nor  did  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  alone 
experience  such  effects  from  it.     Similar  sweet  and  bitter  conse- 
quences ensued  to  those,  who  were  or  should  have  been  recipients 
of  it. — ^In  the  sequel  this  will  be  more  fully  shown ;  wherein  also 
one  or  two  other  points,  which   may  need   elucidation,  will  re- 
ceive it. 

Interpretation  of  the  little  roll, — The  Bible  [Augustine,  Tichonius, 
Berengaud,  Brightman,  Croly].  The  Apocalypse  [Victorinus].  The 
New  Testament  [Frimasius].  A  record  of  the  wicked  [Andreas]. 
Papal  laws  [Luther].  The  Gospel  preached  by  the  Beformers  [Bul- 
linger].  The  afflictions  of  the  Church  under  the  sixth  trumpet 
[Vitringa].  A  supplement  to  the  sealed  book  [Bp.  Newton].  In- 
cludes Cs.  X  to  xix ;  A.D.  756-2016  [Lowman].  Contains  the  angel's 
oath  [Eichhorn].  The  same  as  the  sealed  book  [Heinrichs].  Seventh 
libellum  of  sealed  boo^,  and  includes  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse 
[Cuninghame].  The  sealed  book  now  opened  [Lee].  The  New 
Testament  or  the  Grospels  [Elliott].  Contains  Cs.  xi-xiii  [Author  of 
The  seventh  viaT\.  Destinies  of  the  Church  [Hengstenberg].  The 
forged  title-deed  of  the  Popes  [Jenour],  Contains  C.  xi  [Burgh]. — 
The  seven  thunders.  Papal  Bulls  [Luther,  Elliott].  The  seven  cru- 
sades [Vitringa].  Seven  Protestant  states  [Daubuz].  Grandeur  of 
the  Godhead  [Croly].  Thunders  of  the  seven  heavens  [Ewald]. 
Threatening  to  the  world  [Hengstenberg]. — C  «.  generally,  Justin  I 
bterposing  with  his  book  of  decrees  [N.  de  Lyra],  The  Incarnation 
[Albert].  Befers  to  Popery  [Bale].  To  the  fates  of  the  Church  : 
parallel  with  the  seals  [Mede].  To  the  Beformation  [Foxe,  Daubuz, 
Elliott,  and  others].  To  the  present  time  [Croly].  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Gospel  to  the  world  [I.  Williams]. 
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INTKBLUDl  BXTWXKN  THB  TWO  EPISODES  OP  THB  SIJCTH  TBUM?ET. 

The  symbolic  scenes  in  Chs.  x  and  xi  stand  closely  connected  l^ 
the  circumstance  of  the  sole  figure  introduced,  tbe  angel,  being  tb? 
same  in  both.  There  is  also  a  close  connexion  between  the  gubjet^t 
matter  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  their  symbolizations  are  ▼idtlj 
different  in  purport,  and  also  in  mode  of  representation,  the  one  beici 
by  action,  but  the  other  by  narration.  Intermediate  between  the  tra 
is  a  verse  (that  which  we  are  about  to  consider),  which  seems  in  iu 
general  purport  to  be  equally  connected  with  both,  and  to  have,  from 
the  peculiar  manner  of  its  disconnexion  from  the  two,  very  much  tb^ 
appearance  of  a  break  or  separating  mark  between  them.  TheR 
indications  have  led  me  to  conclude,  that  the  two  scenes  have  been 
intended  to  have  a  certain  unity  inter  se,  but  at  the  same  time  to  btr 
distinguished  from  one  another ;  and  that  the  verse  now  to  be  ccn- 
sidered  has  been  made  to  serve  as  a  link,  and  yet  a  bar,  between 
them.  Hence  I  have  described  this  verse  as  an  interlude  between 
the  two  Episodes. 

X;  11.    697-700.  And  it  was  said  to  me ;  '  Thou  must  prophft^ 
again  concerning  many  peoples^  and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings. 

697.  There  are  two  readings  of  the  first  clause,  which  attach  I'erj 
different  meanings  to  it.     The  received  text  has  Xcyct,  he  (the  angtlj 
or  it  (the  voice)  saith.     Tregelles  would  read  Xcyouo-i,  they  say,  ie-,— 
taking  they  indefinitely  for  persons  (as  in  12;  6;  16;  15:  21;  26: 
Lu.  12 ;  20  :  16 ;  9) ;  for  there  is  no  antecedent  to  which  it  can  refer— 
it  was  said.  As  the  latter  is  supported  by  the  most  ancient  authorities, 
and  as  there  is  always,  especially  in  such  a  work  as  the  Apoca)ypf*r 
an  d  priori  presumption  in  favour  of  a  reading,  the  propriety  of  which 
is  not  obvious,  and  from  which  therefore  an  ^^pparently  more  natural 
reading  may  have  arisen  in  the  way  of  emendation,  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  the  latter.     There  may  be  in  it  a  tacit  reference  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  givers  of  this  commission.    B'^^ 
inasmuch  as,  whatever  view  the  reader  might  take  (whether  he  sup- 
posed the  angel  to  be  the  speaker, — the  most  probable  supposition,  or 
the  voice  from  heaven,  or  a  voice  from  the  throne),  he  would  not  fall 
into  any  error,  since  in  either  case  Jesus  would  be  the  real  giver  oi 
the  commission,  there  could  have  been  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
indefinite  form,  if  there  was  any  special  end  to  be  served  by  it    ^"f 
such,  I  think,  there  was.     It  was  probably  desired  to  disconnect  this 
verse  somewhat  from  the  preceding  context,  so  that  it  might  stand 
as  a  middle  point  or  interlude  between  the  two  scenes  in  Chs-  x  8D^ 
xi,  separating  them,  but  being  equally  connected  with  both.    The 
similar  indefinite  opening  in  C.  xi  supports  this  view,  and  tends  to 
estaWish  the  reading  I  have  adopted. 
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698.  npo^iTrcvu  and  its  cognate  terms  aie  generally  used,  not  in 
reference  to  foretelling  future  events,  but  to  speaking  by  a  Divine 
inspiration  (see  1  Co.  14;  1-4)  ;  and  this  is  constantly  theilr  sense  in 
the  Apocalypse  (cp.  0. 11 ;  3,  6, 10).    In  particular  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  we  find,  as  corresponding  to  '^  saints  and  prophets"  in  0. 18 ;  21, 
24,  '^  saints  and  witnesses"  in  0. 17;  6.     And  in  accordance  herewith 
Wemyss  says,  p.  345  ;  '  To  prophesy  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 
Hence  to  prophesy  and  to  hear  witness  are  used  as  near  akin  in  Scrip- 
ture.    In  Jo.  1;  7;  "to  witness  concerning  the  light"  signifies  to 
preach  the  Grospel.    So  in  Acts  1 ;  8  and  22 ;  15,  the  apostles  are  said 
to  be  witnesses,  because  they  were  preachers  or  prophets.    Cp.  Jo.  13 ; 
21 :  Act«  20 ;  23  :  1  Pe.  1 ;  11.'     The  term  prophet  is,  indeed,  com- 
monly^ used  in  a  much  wider  and  lower  sense,  as  denoting  one  who 
had  no  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  a  poet.    Thus  in  Ti.  1 ;  12 
Paul  says,  speaking  of  the  poet  Epimenides ;  "  A  prophet  of  your  own 
hath  said."    The  corresponding  word  in  the  Hebrew  ^  does  not  in  its 
radical  sense  mean  a  foreteller  of  future  events,  but  one  who  uttered 
his  sayings  in  an  impressive  and  authoritative  manner :  thus  Aaron 
was  appointed  prophet  or  spokesman  to  Moses  (Ex.  4;  16);  again, 
the  prophets  whom  Saul  met  with  (1  Sam.  x.)  were  not  predicters, 
but  men  who  sang  psalms  of  praise  to  God  in  an  earnest  and  im- 
passioned manner  to  exciting  strains  of  music.     The  musicians  ap- 
pointed by  David  are  prophesiers  (1  Chron.  25 ;  1) ;  and  the  prophets 
of  a  later  period  in  the  sacred  history,  when  formed  into  colleges  and 
exercising  a  recognized  political  influence  on  the  nation,  were  not 
always  predicters — nay,  prediction  was  rather  the  exception — but 
preachers  of  the  will  of  Jehovah,  and  energetic  reformers,  who  sought 
to  bring  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  a  careless  and  idolatrous  people 
the  precepts,  promises,  and  threats  of  the  Theocratic  law'  (Jo.  Sac. 
Xt^.  xi;180). 

699.  *E^L  has  been  rendered  here  in  various  ways,  to  wit,  by  against, 
h^e,  upon,  of,  respecting,  concerning,  ahovi.  Although  the  first  is 
Tregelles's  rendering,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  admissible  here ;  though 
certainly  a  degree  of  probability  is  given  to  it  by  the  precedent  for 
this  commission,  which  is  in  Je.  1 ;  9-10 ;  "  Lo,  I  have  put  my  words 
in  thy  mouth.  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  .... 
to  root  out,  &c."  The  second,  that  of  the  authorized  version,  though 
admissible,  is  less  literal  than  those  which  follow  it.  The  other  ren- 
derings so  nearly  express  the  same  idea,  that  it  matters  little  which 
of  them  is  adopted  :  and  we  may  with  confidence  adopt  one  of  these ; 
because  the  sequel  will  justify  the  resulting  sense.  If  we  suppose 
the  Gospel  to  have  been  the  prophesying  had  in  view,  it  is  clear,  that 
it  is  '  about  many  peoples ;'  for  its  subject-matter  is  the  death  of  all 
men  in  Adam,  and  their  resurrection  in  Christ.    But  if  we  rather 
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suppose,  that  the  sabseqnent  part  of  the  Apocalyptic  YisioD  is  the 
prophesying  primarily  contemplated,  the  statement  unll  hold  good  in 
respect  of  it;  for  it  has  reference  to  the  peoples  of  the  two  great 
cities,  Sodom  and  Babylon, — ^in  other  words,  to  both  Jews  and  Gren- 
tiles,  to  the  whole  Boman  world.  And  '  kings'  appear  again  in  C. 
16;  14:  17;  12:  19;  19.— ifany.  This  adjective  follows  the  four 
nouns  in  the  original ;  but  as  it  is  apparently  intended  to  refer  to  all, 
and  not  merely  to  the  last  of  them,  I  have  placed  it  first,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  English  idiom. 

699-700.  Peoples,  dsc.  The  number  of  terms  used  brings  this  for- 
mula (for  such  it  is)  under  theybur  of  universality;  and  thus  gives  to 
it  the  widest  comprehensiveness*  The  terms  are  not  to  be  taken 
literally  and  separately,  though,  having  been  selected  out  of  si:^  terms 
used  in  this  formula,  there  is  an  appropriateness  in  their  use.  For 
instance,  hinge  is  substituted  here  for  the  more  common  word  "  tribes." 
And  by  this  substitution  two  purposes  appear  to  be  served.  By  the 
omission  of  "  tribes,"  the  Vgreat  mystery'  of  the  calling  of  the  Gren- 
tiles  in  preference  to,  and  even  in  place  of  the  '  tribes'  of  Israel,  may 
be  intimated  in  a  formula,  which  stands  (it  may  be  said)  at  the  head 
of  the  new  Dispensation.  And  by  the  insertion  of  hinge  the  testify- 
ing of  the  apostles  'before  kings  for  Christ's  name's  sake'  maybe 
alluded  to.    See  on  866  and  Guide,  pw  197. 

Thou  must  prophesy  ctgain  necessarily  implies  a  previous  prophesy- 
ing, while  it  announces  one  to  come.  What  are  the  two  prophesy- 
ings  ?  Two  hypotheses  only  can  be  made.  1.  John's  actual  preaching 
of  the  GkwpeL  2.  The  parts  of  the  Vision,  which  precede  and  follow 
this  verse.  The  first  may  without  hesitation  be  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  it  were  utterly  incongruous,  not  to  say  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  John's  previous  preaching  would  be  thus  referred  to,  and  that  in 
literal  terms,  in  his  ecstatic  Vision.  And  both  the  most  natural  con- 
struction, and  the  circumstance  that  the  Bevelation  is  designated  '  a 
prophecy'  (1 ;  3  :  19 ;  10)  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  preceding  and 
following  parts  of  the  Vision  are  immediately  referred  to.  On  this 
view  the  seer,  being  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  Church  of 
Gxxi  of  all  time,  and  more  especially  of  the  college  of  apostles, — the 
heads  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  may  be  considered  to  be  described  as 
having  depicted  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  Vision  the  history  of  the 
old  Dispensation  exclusively,  but  as  being  about  in  the  remaining 
portion  to  pourtray  primarily  that  of  the  new. — But  why  should  this 
mandate  or  commission  have  been  given  to  the  seer  in  this  particular 
place  ?  Assuredly  it  must  imply  something  out  of  the  common  way. 
He  had  been  prophesying  again  and  again  from  scene  to  scene,  and 
needed  no  instruction  to  continue  doing  so.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  something  more  than  proceeding  with  the  narration  of  his 
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Vision  was  contemplated.  A  recapitulation  of  what  be  had  said,  or  a 
retrogression,  or  an  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  the  subject  (as  many 
say),  cannot  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  called  forth 
such  an  instruction  in  this  single  instance.  But,  on  my  view  that  the 
advent  of  Christ  is  placed  at  this  epoch ;  and  consequently  that  the 
subsequent  subject-matter  of  John's  prophecy  has  reference  mainly  to 
a  new  Bevelation,  an  adequate  explanation  is  given.  The  propriety 
of  dividing  the  Vision  into  two  *  prophecies,'  or  *  preachings,'  at  this 
point  is  at  once  apparent.  And  that  this  is  the  true  view  of  the 
matter  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  context.  A  cursory  perusal  may 
suffice  to  show,  that  Cs.  x  and  xi  occupy  an  isolated  position.  They 
are  separated  from  the  context  on  either  side  by  the  marked  difference 
of  their  contents :  while  the  verse  before  us  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween them,  dividing  but  at  the  same  time  connecting  them.  In  the 
former  chapter  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  new 
religion.  First,  its  approaching  advent  is  intimated  by  the  egress  of 
the  angel  of  the  covenant  from  the  heaven,  with  the  symbol  of  its 
publication  in  his  hand.  Then  the  clearing  a  way  for  it  by  putting 
its  enemies  under  its  feet,  with  an  announcement  of  their  utter  de- 
struction, is  symbolized.  Next  comes  a  solemn  affirmation,  that  the 
time  of  the  end  of  the  old  Dispensation  is  fixed,  and  is  near  at  hand. 
Lastly,  the  representative  of  the  apostles  is  endued  with  power  from 
on  high  to  prophesy,  e.e.,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  all  nations.  And 
now,  when  every  necessary  preparation  has  been  made,  the  formal 
commission  is  given  to  the  seer  in  this  verse  thus  to  prophesy, — ^the 
date  of  the  commission  being  supposed  to  coincide  with,  and  to  mark 
the  era  of,  the  advent  of  the  Messenger  of  the  covenant,  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  Christian  era  having  been  thus  attained,  and  marked  out 
as  it  were,  the  succeeding  chapter  appropriately  sketches  the  history 
of  the  two  Dispensations  during  the  period  of  their  conjoint  existence. 
The  dying  away  of  all  that  was  accidental  and  temporary  in  the  old, 
and  the  incorporation  into  the  new  of  what  was  essential  and  perma- 
nent,— ^the  struggles  of  the  two  for  existence, — ^their  apparent  destruc- 
tion, but  speedy  revival,  and  ultimate  triumph  over  their  enemies,  and 
final  exaltation,  are  all  brought  to  view  in  due  order. — This  brief 
sketch  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the  two  chapters  are  closely  connected 
by  the  tie  of  a  common  subject,  while  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
subject-matter  of  the  one  being  introductory  to,  and  that  of  the  other 
consequent  on  the  great  event,  which  stands  at  the  epoch  indicated  by 
the  verse  that  divides  them. 

On  the  whole,  the  mandate  of  this  verse  may  be  considered  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  statement,  to  the  effect  that,  at  the  epoch  at  which  the 
Vision  has  here  arrived,  the  introduction  of  a  new  Dispensation  would 
80  far  modify  the  subject-matter  of  the  succeeding  portion,  that  it 
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might  be  deemed  to  be  another  and  a  distinct  prophecy ;  though,  like 
the  former,  it  would  have  respect  to,  or  be  published  before  great 
multitudes  of  men. 


niT.  6.    THB  SIXTH  TRUMPET. 

PART  III.  THE  EPISODE  OF  THE  TWO  TESTIFIERS. 

HEP  TAD  XVI:  Ch.  xi;  1-13. 

The  conjoint  histort  of  the  Leoal  and  Etakgelio  CHtrRCHBS,  as 
personified  in  the  Baptist  and  the  Christ :  Vulgar  era  or  B.C.  5. 

Introductory  remarks.  The  difference  in  the  subject-matter,  and 
the  technical  break  interposed,  distinguish  this  Episode  from  the  pre- 
ceding one.  That  this  passage  has  an  episodical  character  seems  too 
clear  to  need  confirmation,  and  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one,  who 
recognizes  that  of  C.  10.  From  the  epoch  of  the  Christian  era  the 
narrative,  assuming  an  anticipative  or  quasi-prophetical  character  (as 
appears  from  the  future  tense  being  used,  instead  of  the  past,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  general  rule  in  the  Vision),  traverses  the  period,  during 
which  the  two  Dispensations  may  be  considered  to  have  had  a  con- 
temporaneous existence  on  earth.  The  whole  of  this  Episode  is  given 
in  the  way  of  mystical  narration,  and  not  by  symbolical  representa- 
tion. Not  even  the  subjects  of  the  narrative,  the  two  witness-bearers, 
are  ocularly  brought  to  view :  at  least,  not  until  the  close  of  the  Epi- 
sode, as  will  be  shown  on  ve.  12.  Hence,  this,  scene  being  only  semi- 
mystical,  may  require  to  be  taken  more  literally  than  those  portions, 
which  are  purely  symbolical :  and  those  parts  of  it,  which  are  simply 
explanatory,  almost  in  a  literal  sense. 

As  in  this  Episode  the  series  of  corporate  symbols  (t.e.,  of  symbols 
which  represent  corporate  bodies)  commences,  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  principle  of  individualization  or 
personification, — a  principle,  which  I  hold  to  be  applicable  generally 
to  sjrmbols  of  this  kind,  where  the  thing  symbolized  will  admit  of 
having  a  personal  representative.  It  has  been  the  general  practice  to 
constitute,  either  an  individual  member  of  the  body  (such  as  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  or  the  individual  who  is  to  be  most  promi- 
nently brought  forward),  or  otherwise  one  member  after  another,  as 
each  comes  in  succession  on  the  symbolic  scene,  a  representative  or 
hcum  tenens  pro  tern,  of  the  body :  so  that  things  meant  to  be  predi- 
cated of  a  particular  member  only  are  spoken  of  the  symbol  of  the 
body  corporate.     In  the  symbolical  mode  of  representation  such  a 
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method  seems  unavoidable :  0.^.,  if  a  beast  represent  a  series  of  kings, 
each  king,  when  spoken  of  during  his  reign,  must  be  pro  tern,  the 
beast.  The  principle  will  be  more  fully  elucidated  and  confirmed  as 
we  proceed.  At  present  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  seven 
epistles  a£ford  precedents,  which  fully  establish  it.  These  epistles 
are  really  addressed  to  and  intended  for  the  churches ;  but  in  each 
the  angel,  being  made  the  representative  of  his  church,  is  nominally 
addressed, — has  its  good  or  bad  works  attributed  to  him, — and  receives 
praise  or  blame  accordingly.  Let  me  add,  that  Stuart  has  stated  the 
principle  as  follows.  SpeaJting  of  the  beast,  he  says  (p.  639) ;  "  In 
Bev.  17;  10  the  seven  heads  are  interpreted  as  meaning  seven  kings. 
The  least  itself  then  is,  when  distinguished  from  them,  the  imperial 
or  supreme  authority,  i.e.,  the  genus,  of  which  kings  are  representative 
and  successive  individualities.  A  part  of  the  time,  however,  e,g,,  in 
C.  17,  John  employs  ^picv  to  designate  the  individual  emperor,  in 
whose  hands  the  imperial  power  then  was.  But  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  this.  Imperial  power  was  successive,  and  was  held  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  ^piov  may  therefore  be  a  generic  symbol,  when 
brought  into  contrast  with  its  individual  parts  as  here  ;  but  when  the 
writer  employs  this  symbol  without  any  contrast,  it  may  designate  an 
individual,  who  at  any  time  possessed  and  wielded  the  imperial  power, 
just  as  our  English  word  Majesty  or  Excellency  may  have  a  generic  or 
a  specific  and  individual  sense,  according  to  the  exigency  of  any 
passage.*' 

niV.  1.   INTBODUOTOBT  IN8TBU0TIOM  TO  THE  SBBR  TO  BfBASUBK  THB  TBMPLB. 

XI ;  1-2.  701-707.  And  there  was  a  reed  given  to  me  like  to  a  rod, 
saying  ;  *  Arise  and  measure  the  temple  of  Ood,  and  the  altar,  and  those 
who  worship  in  it ;  and  leave  out  entirely  the  court  that  is  wUhovA  the 
temple,  and  measure  it  not ;  because  it  is  given  to  ihe  nations,  and  they 
will  trample  on  the  holy  dty  forty-two  months,* 

701.  A  reed  represents  an  instrument  for  measuring,  such  being  its 
use  in  many  places  of  Scripture.  An  instrument  of  this  kind  might 
be  introduced  with  different  objects  in  view :  e,g.,  in  Eze.  40 ;  3  and 
Zee.  1 ;  16  :  2 ;  1,  a  reed  is  used  for  measuring  preparatory  to  build- 
ing up;  while  in  2  Sa.  8;  2  :  2  Kgs.  21;  13  :  La.  2;  8  :  Is.  28;  17: 
34;  11 :  Je.  81 ;  39 :  Am.  7 ;  8,  9,  17,  it  is  used  with  a  view  to  de- 
stroying ;  and  in  Bev.  21 ;  15  to  show  the  accurate  and  excellent  pro- 
portions of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Here  the  object  contemplated  is  shown 
by  what  follows  to  be  accurate  separation,^  in  order  to  the  preservation 
of  one  part,  and  the  destruction  of  the  other. — A  rod  may  have  four 
emblematical  significations,  support  (2  Egs.  18 ;  21),  pastoral  guidance 
(Ps.  23 ;  4 :  Eze.  20 ;  37 :  Mi.  7 ;  15),  supreme  authority  (Ps.  45 ;  7 : 
110;  2 :  Is.  14;  5),  and  correction  (Job  9;  34:  21;  9  :  cp.  1  Co.  4j 
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21:  2  Co.  11;  25:  "thrice  beaten  with  rods").     Here  the  context 
leads  UB  to  see,  that  the  comparison  of  the  measuring  reed  to  a  rod 
must  mean,  that  the  separation  was  to  be  made  with  a  Tiew  to  punish* 
ipent.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  said  "  a  rod  of  iron"  as  in  G.  12 ;  5 : 
19 ;  5,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  correction  was  not  meant  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  same  degree  of  seyerity  as  in  the  case  of  the  heathen. — 
Oivm :  by  whom  ?    "  The  reed  itself,"  says  Wordsworth,  "  gives  the 
command."    On  the  other  hand  Stuart  says ;  "  This  interpretation  is 
not  worth  notice,  except  as  a  fact,  which  exhibits  the  possibility  of 
any  and  every  extravagance  in  interpretation."    Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case.    The  reed  might  possibly  have  an  emblematical  mean- 
ing, which  would  admit  of  such  an  interpretation ;  though  it  certainly 
has  not  in  this  instance.    We  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  giver 
of  the  reed  is  the  person  who  gives  the  instruction  how  it  is  to  be 
used.    Now,  by  the  expression  in  ve.  3,  "  my  two  witnesses,"  we  per- 
ceive that  it  is  intended,  that  we  should  conceive  of  Christ  as  being 
the  real  speaker ;  and  that  the  symbolical  speaker,  therefore,  is  the 
angel,  who  is  supposed  to  be  still  standing  on  the  sea  and  on  the 
earth,  and  who,  consequently,  is  the  hierophant  of  this  Episode 
as  well  as  of  the  last.     The  angel,  therefore,  is  the  giver  of  the 
reed. — '  But  why,'  it  may  be  asked,  '  should  not  this  have  been 
explicitly  stated?'    And  this  is  a  difficulty,  which  has  been  felt  so 
far  as  to  have  led,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  insertion  in  some  late  Codices  of 
a  reading  adapted  (like  that  introduced  in  the  parallel  instance  in  C. 
10 ;  11)  to  remove  the  difficulty.    For  Beza  and  the  Elzevir  ed.  read  ; 
and  the  angel  stood^  saying,   '^  This  clause  is,"  however  (as  Stuart  says), 
^'justly  rejected,  as  wanting  sufficient  support  from  MSS."    And  the 
difficulty  may  be  obviated  without  having  recourse  to  it.    The  same 
reason,  that  occasioned  the  use  of  the  indefinite  form  in  C.  10 ;  11, 
doubtless  gave  rise  to  its  use  here.    The  object  has  been  to  put  a 
similar  break  on  each  side  of  that  verse,  so  as  to  disconnect  it  equally 
from  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  contexts. — ^Another  question 
arises  here,  namely ;  Why  should  the  task  of  measuring  the  temple, 
&c.y  have  been  assigned  to  the  seer  ?  In  C.  21 ;  16  the  angel  measures 
the  city  himself.    I  can  imagine  no  other  reason  than  the  following, 
which  is  in  itself  a  highly  probable  and  satisfactory  one.    It  was  a 
part  of  the  apostles'  office  (of  whom  John,  be  it  remembered,  acts  here 
as  the  representative)  to  distinguish  what  things  of  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomy were  to  be  *  bound,'  and  what  to  be  '  loosed,' — ^what  to  be  re- 
jected, and  what  to  be  retained  in  the  Christian  Church.    Hence  the 
seer  was  the  proper  person  to  perform  this  symbolical  act.    And, 
though  he  is  not  (as  in  the  previous  instance  in  C.  10 ;  10)  represented 
as  actually  doing  the  act  (perhaps  because,  the  time  not  being  come 
for  the  actual  fulfilment,  it  was  thought  that  in  a  case,  not  in  itself 
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so  clearly  anticipative  as  the  former,  error  might  arise),  yet  we  must 
certainly  assume,  that  he  did  do  it. 

702.  The  command  to  arise  and  measure  the  temple  implies,  that  the 
seer  was  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  do  this.  We  have  been  led  by 
No.  657  to  observe,  that  he  had  been  removed  visionally  from  the 
heaven  to  the  earth.  And  this  mandate  further  indicates  the  precise 
place,  namely,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. — ^This  might  8ufiQ.ce  to  show 
what  temple  is  meant.  But  as  there  have  been  those,  who  have  thought, 
that  the  temple  in  the  heaven  is  had  in  view,  we  may  further  observe, 
that,  when  that  temple  is  intended,  and  the  context  does  not  make 
this  evident,  the  phrase  '  in  the  heaven'  is  added,  as  in  C.  14;  17 : 
15 ;  5 :  16 ;  17.  Moreover,  the  mention  of  the  holy  city  in  connexion 
with  this  temple  clearly  establishes  our  interpretation.  Others,  how- 
ever (as  Heinrich,  Ewald,  and  Bleek),  have  spoken  as  if  the  real 
temple  were  contemplated.  To  remove  this  error  it  should  suffice  to 
call  to  mind,  that  this  is  a  vision^  and  that  the  whole  is  only  supposed 
to  be  seen  '^  in  spirit.''  Unquestionably,  the  symbolic  temple  on  that 
symbolic  earth,  on  which  the  angel's  left  foot  was  placed,  is  meant. — 
The  whole  of  the  temple  enclosure,  however,  is  not  (strictly  speaking) 
intended.  The  word  used  is  not  Upw  (cp.  Mt.  4 ;  5 :  21 ;  12,  ^c), 
but  vao9,  which  means  the  temple-proper  or  sanctuary :  and  the  con- 
text fully  confirms  this. — ^Here  it  will  be  apposite  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence from  jfche  manner  in  which  the  temple  is  introduced.  It  is 
brought  forward  as  ''  ^  temple,"  a  thing  in  existence,  perfectly  well 
known,  and  needing  no  distinguishing  nor  identifying  marks.  I  say, 
^  a  thing  in  existence ;'  for  it  makes  no  difiference  in  this  respect,  that 
the  one  spoken  of  is  a  symbol,  since  a  symbol  necessarily  supposes 
the  existence  in  the  real  world  of  the  thing  or  things,  after  which  it 
is  modelled.  May  we  not,  then,  infer  hence,  that  Jerusalem  and  its 
temple  had  not  been  destroyed,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  date  of  writing  must  have  been  prior  to 
A.i>.  70  ?  If  the  temple  had  not  been  in  existence,  I  cannot  think, 
that  a  symbol  derived  from  it  would  have  been  thus  introduced.  (See 
Guide,  p.  18  ss.) 

703.  ^  The  altar'  (as  I  have  shown  on  418  and  527,  and  as  appears 
also  from  this  altar  being  outside  the  temple-proper)  must  be  the  altar 
of  bumt-ofifenngs,  which  stood  before  the  porch  in  the  court  of  the 
priests.  And  hence  it  might  be  said,  as  in  Mt.  23 ;  35,  "  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar ;"  or,  as  in  Lu.  11 ;  51,  '^  between  the  altar  and 
the  house." — Those  that  worship  in  it  In  what  ?  Most  expositors 
say  '  in  the  temple,'  supposing  the  pronoun  to  refer  (as  is  not  uncom- 
monly the  case)  to  the  more  remote  antecedent.  But  others  would 
render  at  it,  considering  that  the  altar  must  be  meant.  In  such  a 
case  as  this,  however,  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  worshippers  at  the 
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altar  to  the  exclusion  of  those  in  the  temple,  and  still  less  the  con- 
verse, can  he  intended.  Neither,  indeed,  conld  the  distinctions  be 
made ;  since  the  same  parties  would  he  the  worshippers  in  each.  For 
the  office  of  the  priests  was,  after  offering  the  burnt-sacrifices,  to 
carry  the  live  coals  from  the  altar  to  the  golden  altar  within  the 
temple.  And  consequently  they  would  be  the  worshippers  both  at 
the  altar  and  in  the  temple.  The  most  probable  view  seems  to  me  to 
be,  that  both  are  included,  and  that  in  it  means  in  the  space  that 
would  be  marked  off  for  preservation,  when  the  line  of  separation  had 
been  carried  round  the  altar  and  the  temple.  This  space  would  in 
fact  be  the  court  of  the  priests,  within  which  the  sanctuary  stood. 

XI ;  2.  704.  Instead  of  the  court  without,  Stephens's  text  has  th$ 
court  within.  But  this  is  unquestionably  an  error.  The  authorities 
and  the  sense  are  alike  opposed  to  it. — What  court  is  intended  will  be 
made  to  appear  more  clearly  by  the  help  of  a  quotation  from  Cruden. 
He  says ;  "  The  great  courts  belonging  to  the  temple  were  three :  the 
first  or  outer  called  thx  court  oy  the  Gentilxs  ;  because  the  Gentiles 
were  allowed  to  enter  so  far,  and  no  farther :  the  second  called  thb 
COURT  OT  Israel  ;  because  all  Israelites,  if  purified,  had  a  right  of  ad- 
mission :  the  third  was  the  court  oy  the  priests,  where  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings  stood,  and  where  the  priests  and  Levites  exercised 
their  ministry."  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  last  could  not  have  heen 
meant ;  because,  as  the  line  of  separation  went  round  the  altar  and 
the  worshippers  which  were  in  it,  this  was  not  *  left  out.'  Neither 
could  the  outer  court  be  meant ;  because  this  was  always  open  to  the 
Gentiles  :  whereas  it  is  implied,  that  the  one  not  to  be  measured  was 
now  to  be  'given'  to  them.  Not  *  the  outer  court'  then,  but  *  the 
court  without'  the  sacerdotal  enclosure,  that  is  to  say,  the  court  of 
Israel  must  be  intended.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  be- 
tween this  court  and  the  court  of  the  Grentiles  was  the  principal  wall 
of  separation,  the  grand  line  of  demarcation  between  God's  ancient 
people  and  others.  Moreover,  on  this  view  the  passage  before  us  will 
be  In  exact  accordance  with  what  S.  Paul  says  in  Eph.  2 ;  14;  "He 
hath  made  both  (Jews  and  Gentiles)  one,  having  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  us."  S.  Paul's  allusion  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  citation  of  a  few  lines  from  Josephus  {Wars  V.  v :  6). 
'  Before  the  temple-proper  stood  the  altar,  which  was  square,  and  had 
comers  like  horns.  The  passage  up  to  it  was  by  an  insensible  accli- 
vity. A  wall  of  partition,  about  a  cubit  high,  encompassed  the  holy 
house  and  the  altar,  and  kept  the  people  that  were  on  the  outside  from 
the  priests.  A  similar  wall  of  partition,  only  three  cubits  high,  sepa- 
rated the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  court  of  Israel ;  and  on  it 
were  pillars,  having  notices  affixed  to  them,  warning  foreigners  not 
to  go  within  '  The  Sanctuary,'  as  the  second  court  was  called.* 
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706.  The  repetition  of  the  direction — leave  out  entirely,  .  .  .  mea- 
sure it  not,  must  be  designed  to  throw  great  stress  on  the  instruction 
(cp.  Lu.  6 ;  22).  So  also  must  the  repetition  of  the  Greek  preposition. 
The  latter  I  have  indicated  by  the  word  entirely. 

706.  Instead  of  to  the  nations,  the  A.  V.,  Stuart,  Tregelles,  and  the 
generality  of  translators,  render  by  to  the  Gentiles  or  to  the  heathen. 
Now,  this  I  hold  to  be  not  a  legitimate  way  of  rendering,  seeing  that 
neither  Gentiles  nor  heathen  is  used  in  any  other  of  the  twenty-two 
places,  in  which  the  same  Greek  word  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
that  the  context  did  not  require  the  use  of  either  here.  In  this  place 
in  particular  the  term  Gentiles  is  specially  objectionable,  inasmuch  as, 
from  our  habit  of  speaking  of  Gentile  Christians  and  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, the  transition  is  easy  to  supposing,  and  the  English  reader  in 
particular  may  be  readily  led  to  believe,  that  Christians  may  be  meant : 
whereas  by  the  phrase  ra  Wvr^,  the  nations,  is  always  meant  the  heathen, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  ;  and  in  this 
place,  from  the  contrast  with  the  Jewish  temple  and  the  holy  city, 
they  must  be  had  in  view  emphatically.  And  this  fact  is  decisive 
against  the  interpretation,  which  supposes  Christians  to  be  intended. 
I  may  add,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  view,  coupled  with  the  fact, 
that  this  is  the  only  place  out  of  so  many  in  which  the  term  Gentiles 
is  used,  may  well  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  the  general  adoption  of  that 
word  here  has  not  been  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  wish  to  make  this 
passage  wear  an  appearance  of  accordance  with  that  view,  which  the 
text  does  not  in  reality  exhibit. 

707.  That  by  the  holy  city  Jerusalem  is  primarily  meant  will  not, 
I  suppose,  be  doubted.  Such  was  the  designation  of  that  town  from 
old  times:  see  Ne.ll;  1,  18:  Is.  48;  2  :  52;  1:  Da.  9;  24:  Mt.  4;  5: 
27 ;  63.  And  that  this  was  the  city  intended  will  appear  from  the 
texts,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  presently.  Indeed,  the  fact 
of  '  the  temple  of  God'  being  in  this  city  is  alone  sufficient  to  place 
the  point  beyond  doubt. — But  this  city,  Wordsworth  says,  p.  240  n., 
the  Gentiles  are,  "  not  to  tread  vmderfoot,  as  in  the  A.  V,,  but  to  walk 
in,  that  is,  be  members  of  the  Visible  Church."  And  he  refers  in 
support  of  this  sense  to  the  LXX.  version  of  Is.  1 ;  12 ;  "  Who  hath 
required  this  at  your  hands,  irartw  rrp^  auXi/v  fuw,  to  tread  my  court  ?" 
But  surely  the  meaning  in  this  text  (as  the  context  places  beyond 
doubt)  is  not  simply  to  '  walk  in,'  but  to  treat  ^  the  courts  of  the 
Lord'  with  indignity  (cp.  Lev.  21 ;  24).  And  consequently  this 
'  source  of  the  phrase '  makes  against  Wordsworth's  construction.  On 
the  other  hand,  Stuart  says ;  ''  shall  tread  down,  trample  upon,  which 
of  course  implies  thorough  subjection,  and  treating  with  great  indig- 
nity." And  if  there  can  be  any  doubt,  as  to  this  being  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used,  the  other  places  (14 ;  20 :  19 ;  16)  in  which  it 
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occurs  will  conclusively  establish  Stuart's  interpretation.— Note  here 
the  force  of  the  tenses.    The  court  of  Israel,  that  is,  the  non-essentials 
in  Judaism,  which  constituted  the  partition-wall  and  led  to  the  dis- 
tinction into  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  given  up  from  the  epoch  at  whicli 
the  Vision  has  arrived ;  but  the  holy  city, — ^the  Jewish  state  and 
polity,  only  wiU  be  trodden  down  at  a  future  period.   And  so,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  decree  which  doomed  the  Mosaic  system  virtually  went 
forth  from  the  birth  of  Ghhst ;  but  the  desolation  by  the  Bomans  was 
not  consummated,  till  70  years  afterwards. — The  42  monthsj  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  after  the  refutation  of  the  year-day  theory  which  I  haave 
made  in  pp.  41  ss.,  mean  primarily  42  months  (that  is,  8}  years  or 
1260  days),  and  have  no  other  definite  meaning.    But  at  the  same 
time  I  doubt  not,  that  the  period  is  a  mystical  one,  which  matf  be 
representative  of  a  larger  and  undefined  period ;  and  so  the  phrase 
may  have  a  secondary  signification. 

Historical  appluxUian, — ^Having  now  ascertained  satisfactorily  (as  I 
think)  the  primary  and  literal  meaning  of  the  several  particulars,  we 
must  proceed  to  determine  their  secondary  and  true  significations. 
The  question  will  be;  What  do  the  city,  temple,  &c.,  signify?    To 
this  question  Zegerus,  Yitringa,  and  many  others  make  answer ;  The 
city  is  the  Christian  Church,  the  Gentiles  are  nominal  Christians,  and 
so  forth.    And  each  interpreter  of  course  professes  to  make  out  a  self- 
consistent  scheme,  which  will  satisfy  the  several  requirements  of  the 
text ;  to  do  which,  with  more  or  less  of  plausibility,  is  no  very  difficult 
task  on  the  aliquid  ex  aliquo  method  by  which  they  proceed.    Still 
they  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  answer  the  following  questions  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any,  but  their  own  partisans.    Where  is  the  pro- 
priety of  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  the  bitter  adversaries  of  Chris- 
tianity, being  made  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  Church  ? — ^the  old  Jeru- 
salem of  the  new,  to  which  it  is  opposed  as  a  contrast  ?    What  can 
the  Jewish  temple,  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  worshippers,  and  courts 
represent  respectively  in  the  Christian  Church?    Wherein  consists 
the  separation  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  court  of  Israel  from  those 
signified  by  the  rest  of  the  symbols ;  and  when  did  any  such  separa- 
tion take  place  in  the  Christian  Church,  followed  by  the  preservation 
of  the  latter  in  their  integrity,  and  the  giving  of  the  former  to  the 
nations  of  the  heathen,  and  the  treading  down  by  the  latter  of  the 
Christian  Church  during  42  months  ?    And  how  can  the  heathen  be 
made  to  represent  nominal  Christians  ? — ^Without  entering  on  a  refu- 
tation in  detail  of  this  scheme  (for  which  I  cannot  afford  space),  I  will 
proceed  to  state  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
several  symbols.  The  holy  city  Jerusalem,  then,  stands  for  the  Jewish 
nation,  state,  and  polity  as  a  whole,  according  to  the  common  practice 
of  putting  the  metropolis  of  a  country  for  the  state  in  its  entirety,  as 
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Rome  for  the  Boman  empire  in  the  widest  sense,  or  (even  in  our  days) 
as  Pans  is  sometimes  put  for  France  (e.g,,  in  The  Times  of  12th  Dec. 
1858).  The  temple,  &o.,  represent  the  religion  and  entire  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  the  Jews.  Of  these  the  temple-proper  or  sanc- 
tuary, and  specially  the  Holy  of  Holies,  are  put  for  the  fundamental 
doctrines, — ^the  eternal  truths  which  constitute  the  essentials  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  The  altar  specially  represents  the  centre-doctrine  of 
atonement.  The  worshippers  in  the  innermost  court,  heing  priests, 
signify,  that  those  only  who  *  present  unto  Grod  a  living  sacrifice,'  and 
that  sacrifice  '  themselves,'  will  be  separated  for  acceptance  in  His 
sight.  The  court  of  Israel  and  the  worshippers  in  it  stand  for  the 
non-essentials  of  the  Jewish  religion  (e.g,^  the  '  unbearable  burden'  of 
ritual  ordinances,  and  in  particular  the  separating  rite  of  circumcision), 
and  for  those  who  were  '  Jews  only  outwardly,'  and  through  the  ob- 
servance of  the  prescribed  rites.  The  court  of  the  Gentiles  and  those 
in  it  are  heathenism  and  heathens.  The  nations  are  the  heathen 
Bomans.  The  measuring  denotes  the  separation  of  one  portion  for 
preservation  and  of  the  other  for  destruction.  The  portion  included 
within  the  line  of  conservation  being  the  essential  truths  of  Judaism, 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  the  worshippers  of  a 
sacred  character,  it  must  hereby  be  signified,  that  these  will  be  pre- 
served :  and  for  what,  but  to  be  engrafted  into  and  to  form  part  of 
the  permanent  and  spiritual  faith,  which  was  now  about  to  take  the 
place  of  the  temporary  and  carnal  system  of  Judaism  ?  By  the  giving 
up  of  the  excluded  portion  to  the  heathen  will  further  be  signified, 
that  all  that  is  ritual  and  external,  and  all  mere  professors,  will  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing  in  God's  esteem  with  the  heathen  and  their  abo- 
minations, and  will  by  the  heathen  Eomans  be  overthrown  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  These  heathens  will  also  during  42  months  tread 
under  their  feet  the  Jewish  state  and  nation,  and  in  particular  the 
once  holy  city  of  the  Jews.  The  implied  breaking  down  of  the  wall 
of  separation  between  the  court  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  Gentiles 
denotes,  that  henceforth  *  circumcision  will  avail  nothing,  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,'  but  all  will  be  *  baptized  into  one  body,'  and  there  will  be 
*  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,'  but  *  all 
will  be  one  in  Christ.' 

It  will  tend  to  give  satisfactory  confirmation  to  this  exposition  to 
contemplate  a  few  passages  from  other  part«  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  show  a  perfect  accordance  in  sentiment  with  the  views  sym- 
bolically expressed  in  the  passage  before  us.  And,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  intersperse  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
actual  fulfilment  of  the  symbolization  as  now  interpreted.  1.  Jeru- 
salem is  frequently  put  for  the  country,  people,  or  nation  of  the  Jews 
in  general :  see  2  Kgs.  19 ;  31 :  23 ;  27 :  2  Chr.  32 ;  19 ;  Is.  40;  2,  9  : 
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65;  18:  Je.  4;14:  6;  8:  14;  2:  La.  1 ;  8:  Ze.  1 ;  12,  17,  19:  Mt. 
3  ;  5  :  23 ;  37  :  Ga.  4 ;  25,  26  :  Key.  3 ;  12.       2.  Christians  are  fign- 
ratively  spoken  of  as  bearing  a  priestly  character,  and  figures  bor- 
rowed from  the  temple-worship  are  continually  used  in  speaking  of 
them.    Take  the  following  as  examples.     Bev.  1 ;  6  :  5  ;  10  :  20;  6; 
''  He  hath  made  us  priests  unto  G^."    1  Pe.  2 ;  5  ss. ;  *^  a  holy  priest- 
hood, to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices/'  &c,     Heb.  4 ;  14  :   In  Christ's 
being  termed  "  the  great  Sigh  Priest"  it  is  implied,  that  his  followeis 
are  priests.     Bev.  3 ;  12 ;  "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will  make  a  pillar 
in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  no  more  go  out."     2  Co.  6 ;  16 ; 
'^  What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ?  for  ye  are  the 
temple  of  the  living  (Jod."     "We  have  an  altar,"  &c.        3.  The 
essentiab,  and  these  only,  of  Judaism  are  represented  as  having  been 
incorporated  into  Christianity :  see  Heb.  jmim.      4.  The  non-essentials 
are  spoken  of  as  foregone :  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not 
required  of  Gentile  converts.     Christ  spiritually  *  abolished  the  law  of 
commandments  contained   in  ordinances,'  '  blotting  out  the  hand- 
writing of  ordinances,  .  .  .  nailing  it  to  his  cross'  (Ep.  2 ;  15 :  Co. 
2 ;  14) :  and  the  first  council  formally  abolished  the  Mosaic  law,  when, 
in  reference  to  circumcision,  it  was  decreed  (Acts  15 ;  29) ;  *  It  hath 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater 
burden,  than  these  necessary  things,'  &c.     See  also  Mt.  27 ;  51 :  Bo. 
11.      5.  Our  Lord,  in  predicting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Lu. 
21 ;  20-24,  32),  used  terms  verbally  identical  with  those  in  the  text 
before  us.     "  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies, 
then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  .  .  .  They  shall  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations,  and  Jerusalem  shall  he  trodden  doum  hy 
the  Oentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Oentiles  he  fulfilled.  .  .  .  This  gene- 
ration shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled."    And  in  accordaoce 
herewith  the  Bomans,  as  is  well  known,  did  in  that  generation  tread 
under  foot  Judea,  her  laws,  customs,  people,  and  religion  :  and  that, 
too,  for  the  period  of  42  months.    For  the  actual  war  began  in  March, 
A.D.  67,  when  Vespasian  entered  Galilee  with  his  army ;  and  the  upper 
city  was  taken  on  Ist  of  September,  70 :  and  from  the  22d  of  March, 
67,  to  1st  of  September,  70,  would  be  1260  days. 

There  are  some  other  mystical  periods,  standing  closely  connected 
with  this  42  months,  which  may  appropriately  be  noticed  here.  But, 
in  order  thereto,  I  must  first  quote  from  a  passage  in  Josephus  (Wars^ 
VI :  V ;  3).  After  relating  the  fearful  *  signs,  which  plainly  foretold 
the  approaching  desolation'  of  Judea,  he  goes  on  to  say;  "But  what 
was  more  terrible  than  all  these  was,  that  one  Jesus,  four  years  before 
the  war  began,  at  our  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  when  the  citjr  was  in 
great  peace  and  prosperity,  began  to  denounce,  *  Woe,  woe  to  Jeru- 
salem ;'  and  continued  his  cry  without  intermission  for  seven  years 
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and  five  months,  until  he  was  kiUed  by  a  stone  from  one  of  the  be- 
siegers' engines."     There  are  difficulties  in  this  passage  (see  FaltiMmi, 
p.  430),  into  which  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  here.    Suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  if  the  period  spoken  of  be  reckoned  to  commence  from 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  October,  62,  it  will  end  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  April,  70.     Now  it  is  observable, 
that  seven  years  five  months,  if  reduced  to  days  at  the  mystical  rate 
of  360  days  to  a  year,  will  give  2670  days :  that  is,  it  will  yield  exactly 
two  of  those  notable  periods  containing  1335  days  each,  by  which,  as 
I  have  shown  on  No.  522,  Daniel's  prophecies  are  measured.    But 
what  is  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  dates  given  by  Josephus 
yield  a  period  of  1335  days  from  the  time  of  the  Jews  obtaining  full 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  massacring  the  Roman  garrison  (in  close 
connexion  with  which  Josephus  places  ^'  the  true  beginning  [he  must 
mean,  the  proximate  cause]  of  the  war  with  the  Romans"),  until  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  by  Titus.     Consequently,  if  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  historian's  intention  was  to  make  the  2670  days  end 
on  the  day  that  the  siege  began,  that  period  will  be  actually  divided 
into  two  periods  of  1335  days  each,  the  former  of  which  will  date  from 
the  beginning  of  Jesus's  denunciation,  and  the  latter  will  be  that, 
during  which  the  Jews  held  unmolested  possession  of  their  beloved 
city. — ^Another  coincidence  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  (commencing,  on 
the  above  hypothesis,  from  the  end  of  the  2670  days),  the  siege  is 
made  to  have  lasted  exactly  140  days,  that  is,  twice  seventy  days. 
And,  as  I  have  shown,  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  trumpet-period  or 
time  of  the  Roman  domination  was  reckoned  to  begin  from  b.c.  70, 
this  140  days  would  be  a  day  for  each  year  of  Roman  domination. 
Thus  we  have  another  example  of  a  period  in  years  terminating  with 
a  co-numerary  period  in  days.    And  in  this  respect,  also,  there  is  a 
parallelism  between  the  two  destructions  (see  on  9 ;  15). — Other  mys- 
tical periods,  which  on  the  above  hypothesis  have  been  made,  are  : — 
from  the  commencement  of  the  three  years  and  five  months,  which 
Josephus  marks  off,  as  having  been  the  duration  of  the  war  previous 
to  the  death  of  Jesus,  to  the  cessation  of  the  daily  sacrifice  were  1335 
days :  and  thence  to  the  taking  of  the  upper  city  seven  times  seven 
days. 

If  we  suppose  the  symbolization,  which  follows  this  Division,  to 
depict  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religions,  the  appositeness  of  the  portion  we  have  been  considering,  to 
form  an  introduction  to  such  a  symbolization,  will  readily  appear. 
For,  like  the  heading  of  a  chapter,  this  portion  contains  the  sum  and 
substance, — the  upshot  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole.  It  exhibits,  in 
respect  of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  what  John  the  Baptist  must 
'   have  meant,  when,  speaking  of  himself  and  of  Jesus  as  the  represen- 
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tatiyes  of  the  Legal  and  Evangelic  eystems^  he  said ;  <'  He  must  in- 
crease, hut  I  must  decrease.'*  At  a  glance  it  is  seen  that  these  two 
verses  are  distinct  from  what  follows,  and  contain  an  indication  of  the 
general  purport  of  the  Episode. 


DIV.  2.      THl  OmOB  AND  CONJOINT  DURATION  09  THS  TWO  < 

XI ;  3-4.  708-713.  And  I  will  give  to  my  two  testifien,  and  they 
thaU  propheay  a  thatuand  two  hundred  [and]  tixty  days^  dothed  with 
sackdoU^,  These  are  the  two  olive  trees  and  the  two  candelabra,  which 
stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth. 

708.  My  two  witnesses.    How  various  have  heen  the  significations 
assigned  to  this  symbol  will  in  some  measure  be  shown  at  the  end  of 
this  Episode. — The  opinion  I  have  formed  on  the  subject  is  briefly  aa 
follows.    This  is  a  corporate  symbol ;  and,  in  conformity  with  the 
rule  applicable  to  such,  as  laid  down  on  p.  18,  and  illustrated  on  pp. 
310  ss.  and  452,  it  ought  to  have  a  corporate  signification,  illustrated 
in  the  history  of  one  or  more  individuals.    Accordingly,  I  suppose  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  during  the  period  of  their  contemporaneous 
existence,  and  cu  personified  in  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  the  two  testifiers ;  and  the  teaching  of  those,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  ministries  of  John  and  Jesus,  to  be  denoted  by  the  prophe> 
sying  of  these  :  and  this  view  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  sequel 
to  be  the  true  one.    The  interpretation  cannot  justly  be  regarded  aa 
a  novelty ;  for  it  was  maintained  for  substance,  more  or  less,  by  some 
of  the  earliest  expositors.    Tichonius  (a.d.  400),  Primasius  (550), 
Ansbert  (770),  Haymo  (820),  Melchior,  Affelman,  and  recently  Croly, 
Wordsworth,  and  Jenour  have  supposed,  that  either  the  two  Testa- 
ments or  the  two  Dispensations  were  signified.    Ubertinus  considered, 
that  Christ  and  John  Baptist  were  intended.    The  two  Testaments 
and  the  two  Dispensations  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches,  that  no  material  error  would '  be  likely  to 
arise  from  supposing  either  of  the  former  to  be  meant.    But,  that 
neither  can  have  been  directly  had  in  view  appears  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  two  candlesticks  unquestionably  symbolize  Churches. 
In  particular,  the  two  Testaments  had  not  a  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence at  the  epoch,  to  which  this  scene  relates ;  Rnd  therefore  do  not 
satisfy  the  fundamental  condition  of  the  symbolization.    I  now  pro- 
ceed with  the  details. — ^The  word  testifier  has  been  adopted  by  me  in 
preference  to  witness,  partly  in  order  to  preserve  a  uniformity,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  original,  in  respect  of  this  and  its  cognate 
terms,  and  partly  because  I  have  thought,  that  the  idea  of  bearing 
testimony  under  persecution  would  be  most  readily  attached  to  the 
former  word.     I  have  deemed  it  preferable  to  avoid  using  witness  in 
one  place  and  testimony  in  another,  when  the  Greek  words  had  the 
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same  origin.  And  aa  onr  word  witness  does  not  in  the  least  carry  with 
it  the  idea  of  saffering,  while  the  Greek  word,  in  its  use  in  connexion 
with  religion,  does  so  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  have  famished  ns  with 
the  word  martyr^  I  have  adopted  teatifier  in  the  hope  that  it  may  have 
that  idea  attached  to  it.  Our  word  martyr  would  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  strong  and  specific  for  general  adoption,  though  not  so  in 
reference  to  this  symhol,  as  ye.  7  will  show. — ^A  testifier  to  the  truth 
of  Gk>d,  in  the  Apocalyptic  use  of  the  term,  is  one  who  hears  testimony 
to  it  under  affliction  and  persecution  (1 ;  2,  cp.  9  :  2 ;  13 :  17 ;  6 : 
He.  12 ;  1).  Now  it  is  impossihle,  that  the  term  could  he  applied  to 
any  corporate  hodies  with  greater  propriety  than  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Churches.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  have  heen  among 
religions,  not  only  the  two  witnesses  for  God,  hut  the  only  two,  that 
have  home  testimony  to  the  truth  '  in  much  affliction  and  persecution.' 
And  if  we  look  to  the  personifications  of  them, — John  Baptist  and 
Jesus,  were  they  not  pre-eminently  the  testifiers,  the  most  distin- 
guished martyrs  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  Jesus  is  in  this  hook 
emphatically  set  forth  as  ^'  the  faithful  testifier"  (1 ;  5  :  3 ;  14) ;  and 
John  "  came  for  a  witness"  or  "  testifier"  (Jo.  1 ;  7,  8).  The  latter 
was  the  last  martyr  of  the  old  Dispensation,  as  the  former  was  the 
first  of  the  new.  And  what  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  them  in 
the  earliest  times  may  he  learnt  from  the  following  passage  from  the 
Teat  XllPatr.  (a.d.  100);  "  The  Lord  will  raise  up  from  Levi  [one] 
as  a  High  Priest  [John  B.],  and  from  Judah  one  as  a  king  [Jesus]. 
So  wiU  He  save  all  men."  So  that,  in  both  points  of  view,  the  char- 
acterizing designation  is  more  fully  satisfied  on  my  interpretation 
than  on  any  other. — The  number,  two^  is  also  met ;  and  that,  not  by 
arbitrary  selection  out  of  many  of  the  same  kind ;  for  (on  my  view) 
there  are  none,  that  can  in  either  case  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
two  named.  As  to  the  two  religions,  this  is  clear.  And,  as  to  the 
two  representatives  of  them,  it  is  no  less  clear,  that  no  other  persons 
can  be  named,  equally  suited  to  fill  the  office.  Indeed,  it  may  almost 
be  said,  that  we  have  Scriptural  authority  for  regarding  John  and 
Jesus,  as  typical  representatives  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  two 
Dispensations :  see  Mt.  11 ;  18,  19  :  John  3 ;  27  ss.  '^  He  must 
increase,  but  I  must  decrease/'  seems  to  have  been  spoken  as  much 
with  reference  to  the  two  Churches,  which  Jesus  and  John  respec- 
tively personated,  as  to  them  as  individuals. — ^There  is  no  ground  for 
converting  the  definite  number  two  into  an  indefinite  in  this  instance. 
And  hence,  on  this  account  alone,  Stuart's  interpretation  of  ^'  a  com- 
petent number,  &c."  is  to  be  rejected. — If  it  be  asked ;  Why  two  wit- 
nesses have  been  specified  ?  I  answer ;  because  such  was  the  fact. 
No  doubt,  two  witnesses  were  required  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  there 
are  various  instances  of  pairs  in  the  older  Scriptures,  as  Moses  and 
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Aaron,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Joshua  and  Zembbabel.  Bnt  the  eiistenoe 
of  such  precedents,  even  granting  that  they  have  been  had  in  Tiew  in 
the  subsequent  symbolization,  can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  deter- 
mining the  number  of  the  testifiers ;  for,  supposing  three  to  hayebe^n 
the  number  of  the  things  to  be  symbolized,  is  it  to  be  believed,  that 
the  symbol  would  have  been  made  to  consist  of  two  persons,  thus  losing 
the  very  point  of  the  symbolization,  merely  for  the  sake  of  acoordaoce 
with  certain  precedents  in  the  Old  Testament? — ^It  is  unquestionable^ 
that  the  sentence  before  us  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  angel  (see 
on  701),  and  that  the  word  my  has  reference  to  Christ.  But  both  can 
be  the  case  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  angel  is  a  symbol  of 
Christ. — And  who  or  what,  I  may  ask,  can  be  so  worthy  of  the  desig- 
nation of  '  Christ's  testifiers,'  that  is,  testifiers  of  Him,  who  is  set 
forth  as  being  the  Mediator  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  as  the 
Churches  of  the  Law  and  the  Grospel  ?  And,  if  Christ  be  indeed  the 
real  speaker,  what  else  can  be  so  distinguished  from  everythiog 
besides,  as  to  be  with  propriety  so  designated  ? — I  toiU  give :  What  is 
not  stated.  It  would  seem,  that  we  can  only  Bwp^lj  power  or  atUKo- 
rity,  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  T^o^TrcioF,  thegi/iqfprofAec^' 
Cp.  587,  and  see  on  530. 

709.  They  shall  prophesy^  that  is,  preach  or  teach  by  Divine  illumi- 
nation (see  on  698).  And  where  can  we  fiiMi  such  a  teaching  but  in 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  that  is,  in  the  revelations  which 
form  their  basis  ?  Or  in  whom  has  the  spirit  of  prophecy  been  found 
in  the  same  degree  as  in  John  the  Baptist,  "  the  greatest  prc^het"  oi 
the  Jewish  Church,  and  in  Jesus,  "iAc  prophet"  of  the  Christian?— 
The  future  tense  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  shows,  that  the  pro- 
phesying was  future  at  the  epoch,  at  which  the  Vision  has  arrived. 
And  this  was  the  case  with  the  ministries  of  John  and  Jesus  at  the 
vulgar  era. — 1260  days.  The  limitation  to  so  short  a  period  makee 
this  item  to  be  one  of  those,  which  necessitate  a  personal  interpretation 
of  this  symbolization,  just  as  the  designations  and  some  particulars 
require  a  corporate  application.  For  the  period  is  not  one  which, 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  brought  to  view  here,  can  have  an  abso- 
lutely indefinite  signification  assigned  to  it ;  and  its  duration  is  too 
limited  to  be  suitable  to  a  corporate  body.  The  application  to  the 
conjoint  ministries  of  John  Baptist  and  Jesus  is  easy,  and  exact. 
For  the  contemporaneous  duration  of  these,  according  to  the  most 
esteemed  chronologers,  was  exactly  3^  years,  that  is,  according  to 
the  mystical  mode  of  reckoning,  1260  days.  However,  an  ob- 
viously mystical  period  such  as  this  may  have,  under  another  form, 
a  secondary  signification.  As  *  3 J  times,'  it  is  the  demi-hebdomadal 
period  of  calamity ;  and,  as  such,  it  would  be  applicable  to  the  time 
of  the  conjoint  testifying  of  the  two  Churches,  which,  by  the  bye, 
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was  just  3^  times  20  years,  reckoning  from  a.d.  1  to  70. — A  question 
is  raised  here,  whether  these  1260  days  form  the  same  period  as  the 
42  months  of  ve.  2.  Stuart  asserts,  that  they  do ;  but  he  assigns  no 
other  reason,  than  that  'both  periods  are  of  the  same  length/ — a 
coincidence,  which  is  no  proof.  The  real  reason,  why  this  view  has 
been  adopted  by  many  commentators,  is,  that  they  have  found  them- 
selves unable,  on  their  schemes,  to  assign  two  distinct  periods  of  the 
same  length.  On  the  other  hand,  the  considerations,  that  the  deno- 
mination is  varied,  and  that  there  is  no  article  making  a  reference  to 
the  previous  mention,  which  there  would  have  been,  if  one  and  the 
same  period  had  been  had  in  view,  appear  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  opposite  alternative.  And  the  weight  of  argument,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  derivable  from  my  exposition  of  the  whole  will,  I  think, 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  latter  is  the  true  construction. — Having  in 
the  Introduction,  p.  41  ss.,  entered  into  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
year-day  theory,  I  need  make  no  allusion  here  to  the  scheme,  which 
is  built  up  on  the  baseless  hypothesis,  that  the  1260  days  stand  for 
1260  years. 

710.  Clothed  with  sackcloth  (not  in,  see  on  299)  may  most  probably 
be  emblematical  of  a  state  of  affliction.   And  such  has  ever  been,  more 
or  less,  the  state  of  the  true  religion  in  this  earthly  wilderness.     Pre- 
eminently it  was  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches 
during  the  period  of  their  contemporary  existence.     How  truly  it 
may  be  predicated,  too,  of  John  and  Jesus  during  their  ministries 
needs  not  to  be  shown.     John's  was  carried  on  in  the  desert,  where 
he  had  no  other  food  than  '  locusts  and  wild  honey  :*  and  Christ  was 
'  despised  and  afflicted  of  men,*  and  '  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.' 
Yet,  in  truth,  the  reference  may  rather  have  been,  and  with  even 
more  appositeness  it  might  have  been  made  to  the  affliction  of  the 
inner  than  of  the  outer  man,  and  to  the  weariness,  anxiety,  and 
trouble,  which  must  have  arisen  from  vainly  'stretching  out  their 
hands  all  the  day  long  to  a  gainsaying  and  stiffnecked  people.' — It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  clothing  of  sackcloth  or  skins  (see 
Mt.  7;  15  :  He.  11 ;  37:  cp.  2  Kgs.  1 ;  8)  may  possibly  be  emblema- 
tical of  the  prophetic  character ;  since  such  was  sometimes  the  garb  of 
prophets :  see  Is.  20 ;  2 :  Zee.  13 ;  4.     John  Baptist,  in  particular, 
was  distinguished  for  wearing  '  raiment  of  camel's  hair '  (Mt.  3 ;  4). 
How  well  this  sense  would  suit  my  exposition  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
But  I  will  not  dwell  on  it ;  because  I  do  not  consider,  that  this  is 
the  true  meaning. — The  attempt  to  distinguish  between  an  ordinary 
prophesying,  and  a  prophesying  in  sackcloth,  must  arise  entirely  from 
the  scheme  of  him,  who  makes  the  attempt ;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  text,  that  countenances  such  a  distinction. 
XI ;  4.  711.   These  appears  to  be  used  to  mark  a  paragraph  parallel 
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with  that  begi Doing  in  ye.  6 ;  eince  there  the  word  is  intiodoced 
again. —  These  are.  We  have  here  a  clear  case,  in  which  the  suh- 
Btantive  verb  expresses  neither  identity  nor  representation :  tiioogh 
Stuart  not  only  predicates  the  latter  of  it  in  this  instance,  but  (to 
suit  his  interpretation)  actually  inyerts  the  symbolization  that  would 
be  affirmed,  if  any  at  all  were.  He  says ;  "  These  (the  witnesses)  orv 
represented  hy  the  two  oliTe-trees  and  the  two  lights."  Yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  latter  cannot,  even  on  his  interpretation,  represent  the 
former ;  for  he  does  not  take  *  the  two  witnesses '  literally  as  meaning 
two  persons.  Most  clear  is  it,  that  neither  the  testifiers,  nor  the 
olive-trees  or  the  lamps,  can  either  of  them  be  the  symbol,  of  which 
the  other  is  the  thing  symbolized.  And  no  less  clear  is  it,  that  snch 
diverse  things  cannot  be  in  themselves  identical.  The  only  identity 
that  can  exist  is  a  substantial  identity  of  meaning,  that  \b,  the 
three  are  symbols  of  the  same  thing  viewed  in  different  capacities. 
This  being  unquestionable  in  the  present  instance,  we  have  here 
an  example  which  affords  a  satisfactory  confirmaticm  of  my  argu- 
ment on  No.  79  to  show,  that  by  "  the  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  churches"  is  meant,  that  the  stars  and  the  angels 
have  substantially  the  same  meaning,  being  both  symbols  of  the 
same  thing. 

Allwood  has  a  curious  notion,  arising  out  of  his  interpreting  the 
two  olive-trees  as  meaning  the  two  Testaments,  and  the  two  lampe  the 
two  Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West ;  namely,  that  the  olive-trees 
form  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  lamps  the  other.  But  this  fancy 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  refutation.  And  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  all  the  three  are  used  as  symbols  to  exhibit  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thing,  with  a  view  to  its  better  description  and  identification. 
But  there  is  this  difference  to  be  noted  between  them,  that,  whereas 
the  two  testifiers  are  kept  in  view  throughout,  the  others  are  only 
introduced  incidentally,  and  at  once  dismissed.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  the  things  signified  are  here  contemplated  only  in  their  character 
of  witness-bearers.  We  may,  however,  learn  much  of  the  true  nature 
of  those  things  from  the  illustrating  or  subsidiary  symbols.  Let  us, 
then,  turn  our  attention  to  them. — And,  first,  as  to  the  Uoo  dtve-irees. 
That  which  would  most  readily  occur  to  us,  as  being  the  natural  sig- 
nification of  these,  is,  that  they  are  symbols  of  institutions  for  convey- 
ing the  oil  of  Divine  grace  to  men  (cp.  Ps.  52 ;  8  :  128  ;  3  :  Ho.  14 ;  6 : 
Ha.  3 ;  17).  And  if  so,  they  would  most  aptly  represent  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches  under  one  aspect.  That  they  really  do  so 
may  almost  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  the  precedent  in  Ra  11 ; 
16--24  alone,  wherein  S.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Church  of  God,  including 
its  two  divisions, — the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  under  the 
figure  of  an  olive-tree.    See  also  Jer.  11 ;  16.     But  we  shall  be  in  a 
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better  position  to  judge  how  far  this  is  the  meaning  of  this  symbol, 
when  we  have  adverted  to  that  which  accompanies  it. 

712.  The  two  candeUibra,  With  G.  1 ;  20  in  view  there  can  be  no 
question,  but  that  a  candelabrum  is  a  symbol  of  a  church.  And  as,  if 
churches  are  meant,  they  can  be  none  other  than  those  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel,  this  item  alone  ought  to  settle  the  main  exegetical 
question  conclusively.     See  on  53  and  80. 

713.  Which  stand*  The  former  word  may  grammatically  refer 
either  to  the  candelabra  alone,  or  to  them  and  the  olive-trees, — ^In  the 
verb  there  is  a  return  to  the  present  tense,  denoting  perhaps,  that  the 
two  churches  may  be  regarded  as  being  present  on  the  earth  at  the 
epoch  of  the  angel's  speaking, — ^present  at  any  rate  in  the  persons  of 
their  representatives.  But  perhaps  the  meaning  may  be  only,  that  they 
are  wont  to  stand  or  habitually  stand  :  cp.  8  ;  2.— According  to  the 
most  approved  reading  the  Greek  participle  is  in  the  masculine,  while 
the  antecedent  is  in  the  feminine.  But  this  may  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance,  that,  the  testifiers  being  the  primary  symbol,  they 
were  in  the  author's  mind. — Before  the  Lord  of  the  earth.  Lord,  and 
not  Ood,  is  the  true  reading ;  and  probably  the  Lord  Jesus  is  meant. 
Taking  the  earth  here  symbolically,  as  denoting  the  territory  of  the 
Lord's  people,  the  title  will  be  very  appropriate  to  the  place.  Indeed, 
the  designation  the  Lord  of  the  earth  is  a  very  remarkable  one ;  for  it 
occurs,  I  believe,  nowhere  else,  though  it  has  doubtless  been  derived 
from  Zee.  4 ;  14  (cp.  Jos.  3 ;  11).  It  will  justify  our  taking  the 
statement  before  us  to  import,  that  the  things  signified  are  the  two 
great  institutions  of  the  Lord's  territory.  Their  standing  in  the 
Lord's  presence  must  denote  both  the  honourable  position  they  occupy 
in  his  sight,  and  also  their  ministering  office  :  see  on  524. 

Now  that  webave  reviewed  the  particulars  separately,  we  will  advert 
to  the  precedent  of  these  two  symbols.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Zee.  4 ; 
3, 11,  14 :  and  the  occurrence  there  of  the  clause,  ''  which  stand  by 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth,"  shows,  that  the  passage  has  been  had 
in  view  here.  There,  two  olive-trees  stand  one  on  each  side  of  the 
seven-branched  candelabrum  (which  represents  the  Jewish  Church), 
supplying  it  with  oil  through  golden  pipes ;  and  those  olive-trees  are 
declared  to  be  symbols  of  '^  the  two  anointed  ones,"  meaning  Joshua 
and  Zerubbabel,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rulers  of  the  church  and 
nation  of  the  Jews.  Here,  the  olive-trees  and  the  candelabra  are  not 
spoken  of  as  being  connected  together.  We  may,  therefore,  either 
suppose  them  to  be  independent  pairs  of  symbols,  or  to  be  connected, 
an  olive  with  each  candelabrum.  If  we  take  the  latter  view,  one  olive 
and  candelabrum  would  symbolize  in  conformity  with  the  precedent 
John  Baptist  and  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  other  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  the  Christian  Church  :  and  thus  it  might  be  signified,  that  each 
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Church  shone  with  a  light  proper  to  itself.  But  the  other  view  woald 
follow  from  the  most  natural  construction  of  the  text.  And  on  this 
the  one  pair  of  symbols  would  seem  to  be  designed  to  exhibit  the  two 
Churches,  and  perhaps  their  personifications  also,  as  the  appointed 
media  of  grace  and  life  to  men  (the  anointing  oil  being  the  recognized 
emblem  of  the  quickening  Spirit,  which  gives  grace  to  the  soul) :  and 
the  other  pair  to  be  intended  to  represent  those  Churches,  as  the 
givers  of  light  to  the  world.  Thus  the  two  Churches  would  be  sym- 
bolized as  the  means  of  life  and  light  to  man.  How  truly  such  sym- 
bolizations  might  be  made  in  respect  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches  (each  in  its  generation,  and  according  to  its  degree),  and  of 
these  only,  must  be  evident  to  every  Christian  person.  And  the  same 
must  be  equally  the  case  in  respect  of  their  representatives.  John 
Baptist  was  '*  a  burning  and  a  shining  light/'  "  The  grace  and  the 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,''  and  he  anointed  his  disciples  "  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire."  '^  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.  John  came  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light.  That  was 
the  true  Light,  which,  coming  into  the  world,  giveth  light  to  every 
man." — Let  me  here  observe,  that  the  insertion  of  the  article  in  each 
case  appears  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  two  Churches  must 
be  meant  by  these  symbols.  It  is  not  said ;  *  These  are  two  olives,' 
&c, :  nor  yet,  according  to  the  very  common  mode  of  expression ; 
*  These  are  as  it  were  two  olives,'  &c, :  but ;  "  These  are  the  two  olives, 
and  the  two  candelabra."     They  are  the  only  things  of  their  kind. 

On  the  whole,  in  this  Division  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches 
are  exhibited,  as  being  two  institutions  ordained  by  God  for  the  trans- 
mission of  spiritual  life  and  light  to  men  :  and,  at  the  epoch  to  which 
this  Episode  relates,  they  are  represented  as  testifying  to  the  truth 
under  persecution  primarily  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives 
during  the  space  of  1260  days,  and  secondarily  in  their  corporate 
capacities  during  the  period  of  their  conjoint  existence  on  earth. 

DIV.  3.   THE  POWERS  Ot  THE  TWO  TESTITIESS. 

XI ;  6-6.  714-724.  And  if  any  one  wiileth  to  hurt  them,  fire  go^h 
forth  out  of  their  mouthy  and  devoureth  their  adversaries.  And  if  any 
one  unlleth  to  hurt  them,  he  must  thus  be  killed, — These  have  fower  to 
lock  u/p  the  heaven,  that  the  rain  pour  not  doum  during  the  days  of  their 
prophesying.  And  they  have  power  over  the  waters,  to  turn  them  into 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth,  as  often  as  they  shaU  ufiU,  with  every 
plague. 

714.  Not  merely  a  being  willing  negatively,  but  by  a  positive  act 
of  the  will  is  expressed  in  the  Greek  phrase. — To  hurt  means  to  act 
injuriously  or  unjustly :  see  6  ;  6 :  7 ;  2,  3. 

715.  Fire  denotes  symbolically  (as  congruity  requires  us  to  take  the 
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tenn  here)  an  undefined  means  of  desolation  or  destruction  (see  on 
545).  It  must  obviously  be  interpreted  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
symbol,  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus,  from  an  ecclesiastical  sym- 
bol the  means  of  offence  must  be  ecclesiastical,  and  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  symbolized. — This  is  one  of  the 
particulars,  which  have  led  many  to  suppose,  that  Enoch  and  Elijah 
or  Moses  and  Elijah  are  symbolized  by  the  two  testifiers.  But  with- 
out any  good  reason.  Granting,  for  instance,  that  the  precedent  of 
Elijah's  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  (2  Egs.  1 ;  10-14)  has  been 
had  in  view,  how  does  this  show  in  the  least,  that  Elijah  is  a  party 
symbolized  by  the  testifiers  ?  The  Apocalypse  is  almost  wholly  framed 
upon  precedents.  Yet  in  no  other  instance,  that  I  am  aware  of,  does 
any  one  suppose  the  precedents  to  be  the  things  signified.  Why,  then, 
in  this  ?  Indeed,  in  the  instance  before  us  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  case  of  Elijah  has  been  had  in  view  at  all ;  for  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven,  and  for  fire  to  go  out  of  the  mouth  are  very 
different  things,  and  have  very  different  significations.  We  may, 
however,  have  suggested  to  us  by  Elijah's  case  a  useful  guide  to  the 
meaning  here.  When  the  disciples  asked  Jesus  (Lu.  9  ;  54) ;  '^  Wilt 
thou,  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
them,  as  Ellas  did  ?.  He  answered ;  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of.  And  he  went  to  another  village."  The  sentiments  of  the 
disciples  and  of  Jesus  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  two 
Dispensations  and  their  representatives,  and  to  show  the  weapons,  to 
which  each  would  appropriately  have  recourse.  "  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  was  the  rule  of  the  Law:  while  the  precept 
of  the  Gospel  is ;  ^*  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him :  if  he  thirst, 
give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head."  This  is  the  fire,  wherewith  the  Church  of  Christ  devours  its 
adversaries. 

715-716.  Ooeth  out  of  their  mottth,  and  devawreth  their  adversaries. 
Let  us  compare  some  other  passages,  and  the  meaning  will  be  suili- 
ciently  apparent.  C.  1;  16 :  2 ;  12,  16 :  *  Out  of  the  great  High 
Priest's  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  two-edged  sword,'  '  with  which  he  fights 
against  his  adversaries.'  *  With  it,  too,  he  smites  the  nations.'  '  And 
the  remnant  of  the  beast's  armies  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  him  that 
sat  on  the  horse,  which  sword  cometh  forth  out  of  his  mouth '  (19 ;  15, 
21).  Now,  in  what  sense  has  Christ  ever  smitten  his  enemies?  Cer 
tainly  not  visibly,  and  with  a  literal  sword.  The  statements  must, 
then,  be  interpreted  spiritually,  providentially,  or  ecclesiastically ;  or, 
if  politically,  in  a  modified  sense.  An  expression  nearly  similar  to 
the  one  before  us,  and  to  be  similarly  interpreted,  may  be  found  in  0. 
20 ;  9 ;  "  Fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured 
them."     See  also  C.  13;  13.   .The  precedent  of  the  passage  before 
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U8  leads  to  the  8ame  iDterpretatioo.  It  is  in  Je.  5 ;  14 ;  ''  Becanae  ye 
speak  this  word,  I  will  make  my  words  in  thy  month  fire,  and  this 
people  wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them."  See  also  2  Ck).  11 ;  20 ;  "  le 
suffer  it,  ...  if  a  man  devour  you."  And  Eze.  20 ;  47.  In  4  Ezn 
13 ;  4,  10,  27;  ^  The  Messiah  breathes  forth  fire,  and  consumes  Lie 
enemies.'  In  Enoch  61 ;  4 ;  *  The  word  of  his  mouth  shall  destroy  all 
sinners.'  But  the  two  last  passages  determine  nothing;  since  they 
refer  to  a  time  future. — Observe,  that  it  is  not  said  their  mauihs,  but 
mouth.  This  expression  can  only  have  reference  to  the  thing  signified, 
which  it  shows  to  be  substantisJly  one.  And  so  the  Churches  of  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  are.  They  form  the  one  Church  of  Grod ;  and 
they  are  so  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  I  shall  show  on  C.  12; 
13.  They  have  as  it  were  but  one  mouth.  They  speak  the  same 
language.  And  the  fulminations  of  their  mouth  are  alike  directed 
against  the  same  adversaries,  the  enemies  of  God. 

717-718.  The  first  clause  of  the  second  sentence  verbally,  and  the 
whole  of  it  substantially,  is  identical  with  the  first.  The  sentence  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  introduced  to  suit  the  metrical  or  eti- 
choical  arrangement. 

The  two  sentences  may  have  been  intended  to  convey,  that  the 
things  signified  were  so  entirely  under  the  special  protection  of  DiTine 
Providence,  that  all  attempts  of  their  enemies  must  be  frustrated,  and 
'  all  their  adversaries  made  to  perish.'  And  just  so  of  the  Churches 
of  God  it  may  be  said,  that '  no  weapon  formed  against  them  can 
finally  prosper;'  for  Christ,  their  head,  "  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet."  From  time  to  time  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  have  been  destroyed;  and  she  hath  gone  on  in  her  Loitl'd 
name  *  conquering,  and  that  she  may  conquer.* 

Instances  must  necessarily  arise  in  a  symbolization  at  once  twofold, 
generic,  and  particular,  in  which  details  are  only  partially,  or  perhaps 
not  at  all  applicable  to  one  or  more  of  the  things  signified.  In  ^^^ 
instance  under  consideration,  the  statements  appear  less  applicable  to 
the  Church  of  the  Law  than  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  and  scarcely  at  all 
to  John  Baptist  individually.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  however, 
that,  while  a  distinction  exists  between  the  Churches,  it  is  only  as 
forming  two  divisions  of  the  same  thing;  and  they  may  thus  be 
regarded  (as  they  appear  to  be  here)  as  forming  one  Church,  and  be 
spoken  of  accordingly. 

XI;  6.  719.  These  have  power  [oiaiUhority],  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  that  they  use  their  power.  Indeed,  from  the  absence  here  of 
the  affirming  clause,  which  is  generally  introduced  in  similar  cases, 
we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  it  is  Dot  meant  to  be  affirmed  that  tbey 
do.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as,  if  this  be  the  case,  the  exposition 
will  then  be  perfectly  easy,  it  will  be  safest  to  assume  the  other  n€% 
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in  order  to  show  how  an  interpretation  may  be  given  in  conformity 
with  it. — To  lock  up.  The  original  word  expresses  more  than  mere 
shutting.  It  signifies  to  lock  up,  so  that  no  one  shall  open  :  cp.  3 ; 
7 :  20 ;  3.  The  Jews  supposed,  that  the  rain  was  kept  locked  up  in  bags 
in  the  heaven  ready  for  use. — 7%e  heaven  of  the  symbolic  sceneiy  must 
of  course  be  primarily  intended. — In  this  item,  again,  our  thoughts 
are  carried  back  to  Elijah's  history.  S.  James  says  of  him ;  ^^  He 
prayed  earnestly,  that  it  might  not  rain.  And  it  rained  not  on  the 
earth  for  3^  years," — ^the  duration  (as  we  have  just  seen)  of  the  two 
testifiers'  prophesying,  and  during  which  they  had  authority  to  close 
the  heaven.  Doubtless,  this  event  in  Elijah's  history  has  furnished 
the  symbolical  expressions  here. 

720.  That  the  rain  pour  not  dot&n.  The  expression  differs  from  S. 
James's  in  G.  5 ;  17,  18.  Here  a  substantive  is  introduced  as  a  nomi- 
native to  the  verb ;  and  this  has  led  me  to  suppose,  that  possibly  a 
torrent  of  rain  is  intended.  If  so,  the  character  of  the  symbol  would 
be  completely  reversed.  Rain  in  refreshing  showers  is,  as  a  fertilizer, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  heaven's  blessings.  The  Oneirocritics  then 
explain  it  of  ^  all  manner  of  good  things.'  But  rain,  coming  down  in 
torrents  like  a  water-spout,  is  a  desolating  scourge  (Pindar  Isthm,  Od. 
6).  However,  I  will  content  myself  with  this  suggestion,  and  not 
rest  anything  upon  it ;  because  such  a  construction  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  accord  so  well  with  the  context  as  the  usual  one ;  and  because 
it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  adopted  by  any  expositor.  I 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  interpretation  given  of  a  gentle  rain  by 
the  Oneirocritics  will  exhibit  the  true  meaning  here.  Cp.  Ps.  68 ;  9  ; 
*^  Thou,  0  God  I  sentest  a  gracious  rain  upon  thine  inheritance  to 
refresh  it,  when  it  was  weary."  See  also  Ps.  72 ;  6.  But,  more  espe- 
cially, rain  denotes  spiritual  influences,  and  instruction  in  the  way  of 
godliness.  Ho.  10 ;  12 ;  "  Seek  Jehovah,  till  he  rain  righteousness 
upon  you."  Ho.  6 ;  3  ;  '^  He  shall  come  to  us  as  the  rain,"  &c.  De. 
32 ;  2 ;  "  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain."  Job  29  ;  22-3 ;  "  They 
waited  for  me  as  for  the  rain,"  &c.  Is.  55 ;  10-11 ;  "  As  the  rain 
cometh  down,  &c. ;  so  shall  my  word  be"  &c.  Is.  44 ;  3-4 ;  "  I  will 
pour  out  waters  upon  the  thirsty,  ...  I  will  pour  my  spirit  upon  thy 
seed,"  &c.  Zee.  14 ;  17;  "  Whoso  will  not  come  up  .  .  .  unto  Jeru- 
salem to  worship  the  Lord,  even  upon  them  shall  be  no  rain."  Is.  5  ; 
6 ;  "  I  will  command  the  clouds,  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it,"  sc, 
my  vineyard,  the  house  of  Israel.  The  last  two  texts  seem  to  have 
been  the  precedents  here. 

721.  During  the  days  of  their  prophecy .  The  days,  8C.  the  1260  days 
of  ve.  3. — If  we  were  to  take  the  word  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  pre- 
dicting future  events,  the  clause  would  be  susceptible  of  two  interpre- 
tations.    It  might  either  mean  during  the  time  that  they  prophesied, 
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or  during  the  time  that  was  occupied  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  {«t>- 
phecy.  But  the  use  of  the  word  throughout  the  book  shows,  tbatthb  | 
i8  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  And  its  tme  sense,  namely,  j 
teaching  hy  inspiration,  will  admit  only  of  the  former  meaning.  Tbe 
same  is  involved  in  the  manifest  reference  to  the  1260  days.  So  that 
the  meaning  will  be  literally  during  the  1260  daya  of  their  preadungfX 
ministry.    See  on  698. 

722.  And  they  have  power.  The  repetition  of  these  words  appears t(> 
be  intended  to  mark  a  parallelism  of  division  between  the  sentences, 
which  they  commence :  and  this,  probably  with  the  view  (as  will 
appear  presently)  to  indicate  a  difference  of  reference  in  the  two  sen- 
tences, either  as  to  time,  or  subject,  or  both. — Over  the  waters.  The 
A.  v.  in  dropping  the  article  loses  the  very  point  of  the  expressioD. 
Not  waters  in  general  and  literally  are  meant,  but '  the  waters  where 
the  whore  sitteth,  which  are  peoples,  &c/  (17 ;  15),  and  of  them  a  part 
only,  perhaps  those  which  are  spoken  of  under  the  third  vial,  u 
^  becoming  blood/ 

723.  To  turn  them  into  blood  must  be  to  render  them  polluted,  sod 
unfit  to  sustain  life :  and  this  would  mean  in  respect  of  '  peoples  and 
nations'  a  state  of  commotion  and  warfare,  and  a  disorganized  condi- 
tion of  the  body  politic  (see  on  545) ;  though  in  this  instance  a  sense 
more  in  keeping  with  an  ecclesiastical  symbol  should  probably  be 
attributed  to  the  clause.  Moses's  turning  the  waters  of  Egypt  ini^ 
blood  (Ex.  7 ;  17  ss.)  appears  to  have  been  had  in  view. 

724.  And  to  smite  the  earth.  In  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary  we  are  bound  to  6up{)ose  the  symbolic  earth,  signifying 
Judea,  to  be  meant.'— TFt^A  every  plaguey  i.e.,  stroke  or  infliction.  The 
armies  of  horse  had  power  to  smite  with  three  plagues,  the  vial-ang^ls 
with  seven,  these  testifiers  with  every  plague. — We  may  note,  too,  that 
tbe  testifiers  destroy  both  by  fire  and  water.  They  devour  by  sending 
forth  flames  of  fire,  and  they  kill  by  stopping  the  sources  of  water 
aud  converting  the  existing  waters  into  blood. 

719-724.  Ve.  6  is  marked  out  (as  I  have  observed)  into  two  parte 
(719-721  and  722-724)  by  the  parallelism  of  their  commencement. 
The  former  part  may  relate  to  the  time  of  the  testifiers'  vpw^tptta  or 
prophesying  :  the  latter  to  that  of  their  fiapnjpia  or  testifying.  ^^^ 
these  may  be  two  distinct  periods.  *The  prophesying'  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  1260  days  of  the  joint  ministries  of  John  Baptist 
and  Jesus :  *  the  testifying'  may  be  the  period  of  the  contemporaneous 
existence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Dispensations,  say  from  A.n.  1 
to  70.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  have  a  useful  guide  to  tbe  inter- 
pretation of  this  passage.  The  former  part  must  be  interpreted  in 
reference  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  two  religions:  the 
other  in  reference  to  the  religious  themselves.     Taking  this  guW^' 
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then,  we  advert  first  to  the  personifications.    And,  by  referring  to 
C.   12 ;  7-12,  we  may  be  assisted  in  understanding  how,  during  the 
ministries  of  John  and  Jesus,  the  heavenly  influences  may  have  been 
said  to  have  been  in  part  stopped  up.     That  passage  (as  I  shall  show 
in  the  exposition  of  it)  relates  to  the  same  period  as  the  1260  days  of 
the  testifiers'  prophesying,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  the  ministries  of 
John  and  Jesus.    It  describes  the  letting  loose  of  Beelzebub  and  his 
legions  upon  the  earth,  and  declares  that '  woe '  would  come  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  consequence  thereof.    From  collation  of  it 
I  infer,  that  a  counteraction  of  the  life-giving  dews  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  in  consequence  of  an  eztrordinary  liberty  being  specially  ac- 
corded to  Satan  and  his  angels  by  the  Mediator  during  His  ministry, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  manifest,  that  His  own  power  was  greater 
than  Satan's,  is  in  part  intended.    And  in  part  there  is  doubtless 
meant  what  Jesus  himself  spoke  of,  using  the  very  figure  which  had 
just  been  used  here ;  '^  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what 
will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled"  (Lu.  12  ;  49  ss.)  :  and  again ;  *  I  send 
you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves.  .  .  .  The  brother  shall 
deliver  up  the  brother  to  death.    Think  not,  that  I  am  come  to  send 
peace  on  the  earth,  <&c.'  (Mt.  10 ;  16-42).     But,  more  especially,  the 
withholding  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  of  the 
necessary  instruction  in  ^'  tJie  truth,"  and  of  the  visible  founding  of 
the  Church,  is  contemplated.    *  The  Spirit  could  not  be  given,  until 
Jesus  was  glorified.'     He  himself  said  ;  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto 
you."     See  also  Mt.  9 ;  6,  8.    This  may  suffice  to  show,  what  is  meant 
by  the  first  part.    Turn  we  now  to  the  second.    And  here  I  would 
first  observe,  that,  as  I  suppose  the  same  period  to  be  more  imme- 
diately referred  to  in  it,  that  is  referred  to  in  the  verses  following 
those  just  mentioned  in  C.  12,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  seven 
following  chapters,  the  more  full  symbolization  of  the  things  signified 
may  be  found  in  those  verses  and  chapters,  and  the  more  full  exposi- 
tion in  my  comments  thereon.     In  particular,  whatever  is  meant  by 
'turning  the  waters  into  blood'  in  the  third  vial  is  meant  by  the 
same  expression  here ;  and  what  is  meant  by '  pouring  out  upon  the 
earth  the  seven  plagues  from  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God'  (15 ;  8  : 
16 ;  1)  is  also  meant  here  by  '  smiting  the  earth  with  every  plague.' 
The  nature  of  thennfliction  may  in  part  be  judged  of  from  the  words 
of  our  Lord  just^^eferred  to;  for  it  is  evident,  that  these  had  only  an 
incipient  fulfilment  during  his  ministry,  and  were  intended  to  apply 
in  their  fulness. to  the  early  times  of  his  Church.     The  persecutions, 
commotions,  and  wars,  which  ensued  on  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
are  also  and  more  especially  contemplated.     The  personal  and  family 
and  social  contentions  between  converted  and  unconverted  Jews  were 
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obviously  due  to  the  action  of  the  two  religions.  And  with  Bcanxh 
less  propriety  may  the  persecutions  of  GhristianB  by  Jews,  and  of 
both  by  the  Bomans,  and  the  war  which  the  latter  levied  upon  the 
Jews  (and  which  persecutions  and  war  affected  more  or  less  die  enr- 
rounding  nations,  and  excited  commotions  among  them), — vi'^ 
scarcely  less  propriety  may  these  be  attributed  to  the  Jewish  icd 
Christian  religions ;  inasmuch  as  (with  howerer  little  reason)  tbej 
were  the  causes,  which  gave  occasion  to  them. — Seeing,  howcTer,  that 
it  is  not  certain,  that  the  distinction  into  two  periods  which  I  ha,n 
assumed  has  really  been  contemplated,  let  me  add  here,  that,  even  if 
it  have  not  been,  the  exposition  I  have  given  will  hold  good.  Th« 
verse  as  a  whole  may  have  generally  a  double  reference,  like  the  re^t 
of  the  Episode,  some  clauses  in  it  referring  more  strongly  than  others, 
or  even  exclusively,  to  the  corporate  bodies,  and  some  to  theirpeisooi- 
fications.  Such  a  varying  reference  would  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
necessarily  result  from  carrying  on  a  twofold  symbolization^  in  con- 
sequence of  adopting  the  principle  of  personification.  And  be  it 
observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  supposition  of  such  a  doable  symholi- 
zation  in  this  instance  has  arisen  from  the  apparently  plain  refer- 
ence of  some  of  the  statements  to  individuals,  and  the  equally  p^^iJ^ 
reference  of  others  to  corporate  bodies.  The  solution,  it  seemed, 
could  be  found  only  in  the  hypothesis  of  two  persons  having  been 
made  types  of  two  corporate  bodies.  And  in  accordance  herewith 
Elliott  has  said;  "  If  Christ's  explanation  [in  C.  1 ;  20]  be  followed, 
the  two  Witnesses  symbolize  Churches  in  one  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
individuals  in  another." 

DIV.  4.    THB  PXRSSGUTION,  BLAUOHTSR,  AND  CONTUMBUOUS  TBSATmNt 
OF  THB  TWO  TB8TIPDBR8. 

XI ;  7-10.  725-740.  And  when  they  shall  have  ended  their  tee- 
ing, the  wild  beast  which  is  ascending  out  of  the  abyss  wiU  make  war  te^ 
themy  and  wUl  conqyter  them,  and  kill  them,  and  [catue"]  their  C(wy«  [^ 
lie}  ujfHm  the  broad  [street^  of  the  city, — the  great  [city},  which  is  calied 
spiritually  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  their  Lord  was  crucified,—^^ 
[some']  out  of  the  peoples,  and  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  nations  do  see  their 
corpse  three  and  a  half  days,  and  suffer  not  iheir  corpses  lobe  p^^'^ 
a  tomb. — And  they  who  are  dwelling  upon  the  earth  do  rejoice  over  ihef^f 
and  exuU;  and  will  send  gifts  to  one  another;  because  these  two  prefix 
tormented  those  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 

725.  Ended,  Not  completed  or  perfected  merely,  but  finished:  see 
on  683,  and  cp.  on  430.  Elliott,  however,  has  laboured  to  make  it 
appear,  that  being  made  complete,  without  being  brought  to  an  eD<^> 
is  meant.  But  he  has  done  so,  by  his  own  admission,  merely  becaw^^ 
the  other  sense  would  not  suit  his  interpretation.     He  seeks  to  J 
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his  rendering, — '^when  they  shall  have  made  their  testimony  complete/' 
by  referring  to  Heb.  9 ;  6  (*'  accomplishing  the  service  of  Grod"),  and 
to  some  other  passages  also  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  priests ; 
and  he  argaes,  that,  as  the  priests  fulfilled  their  functions,  without 
terminating  their  office,  so  the  witnesses  may  have  completed  their 
testimony  without  terminating  their  officieJ  character.    Now,  (1). 
the  phrases  in  the  passages  referred  to  are  not  identical  with  the  one 
before  us,  and  the  differences  destroy  all  parallelism.    (2).  In  those 
passages  the  Greek  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  bringing  to  an  end  or 
'  doing  the  duty'  of  the  priestly  office,  rather  than  of  making  it  com- 
plete or  perfect :  and  so  far  the  passages  make  against  Elliott's  ren- 
dering.   (3).  To  make  the  cases  parallel  Elliott  ought  to  show,  that 
the  witnesses  have  an  office,  as  the  priests  had,  distinct  from  their 
functions.    But  this  he  cannot  do.    The  witnesses  appear  to  have 
received  their  designation  simply  from  the  acts  they  performed.   And 
when  they  cease  to  testify  jointly,  they  cease  to  be  the  two  testifiers. 
Elliott,  by  his  very  attempt  to  turn  the  word  from  its  natural  meaning, 
admits  this.    For,  if  they  did  not  cease  to  be  testifiers,  when  their 
testimony  was  brought  to  an  end,  why  should  he  seek  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  it  is  not  said,  that  their  testimony  was  ended  ?    (4).  The 
truth  is,  that  the  passages  he  cites  do  not  avail  him  at  all ;  for,  by 
his  own  showing,  what  they  indicate  is,  that  the  office  (in  a  case 
where  such  exists)  is  not  necessarily  terminated  by  the  cessation 
for  a  time  of  the  function  :  whereas  what  he  requires  is,  that  they 
should  show,  that  the  function  is  not  terminated.    Elliott  further 
illustrates  his  view  by  asserting,  that  it  might  have  been  said  of  John 
Baptist, — '  when  he  shall  have  finished  his  testimony,  the  Messiah 
shall  increase,  but  he  shall  decrease,' — without  necessarily  implying 
the  final  termination  of  his  testimony.    But  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 
Elliott  supposes  the  witnesses  to  continue  their  testifying  after  the 
time  of  their  slaughter.    Therefore,  to  make  the  cases  analogous, 
John  should  be  supposed  to  testify  after  his  death.    After  all,  how- 
ever, Elliott  allows,  that  his  rendering  is  ^Hess  natural"  than  the 
other,  and  that  it  is  only  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  *  the  great- 
ness and  strength  of  the  difficulties,'  which  attend  the  more  natural 
rendering.    Any  hypothetical  case,  then,  that  will  not  be  attended  by 
such  difficulties,  will  suffice  to  set  aside  his  argument,  and  to  show 
that  the  difficulties  he  finds  arise  wholly  from  his  erroneous  scheme  of 
interpretation. — Testifying  is  the  act  of  giving  testimony :  whereas 
Testimony  (see  the  A.V.)  is  the  thing  testified  or  the  evidence  given  ; 
and  for  it  another  word  is  used  in  C.  15  ;  5. 

726.  The  wild  beast  is  introduced  in  a  way,  which  implies,  that  the 
thing  signified  would  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  author's  readers. 
No  previous  mention  had  been  made  of  it,  yet  it  is  brought  on  the 
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scene  as  '  the  wild  beast/ — ^which  could  only  be,  because  it  ma  th« 
only  one  of  the  kind,  and  well  known  to  all.     This  fnmiBhes  one 
guide  to  the  meaning;  since,  for  the  symbol  to  have  been  readilj 
understood  by  the  first  readers,  what  was  meant  by  it  must  have  been 
then  in  existence.     Indeed,  that  it  was  so  is  actually  stated  in  tk 
expression  which  i$  ascending,  which  must  mean  that  the  beast  wu  in 
course  of  emergence  at  the  time  of  the  angel's  speaking,  that  is,  at 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Vision  had  arrived,  or  rather  at  that  to  which 
this  anticipative  sketch  extends,  namely,  to  a.d.  69.    If  the  addition  to 
the  designation  of '  the  beast'  hlui  been  introduced  merely  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  should  doubtless  have  read  only  *  the  beast  from  tbc 
abyss.' — ^A  wild  beast  signifies,  in  every  precedent  iu  which  the  sm- 
bol  occurs,  a  heathen  power,  which  ruthlessly  oppresses  or  persecutes 
the  people  of  €rod,  or  ravages  their  territoiy.     This  sense  oughi^ 
therefore,  to  be  attached  to  it  here.    If  it  be,  and  if  the  power  was  in 
existence  in  ld.  1  or  69,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  power  was  meaot 
It  could  only  be  the  Boman.     This  may  suffice  at  present  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  signification  of  this  symbol ;  and  the  attaiomeut 
of  more  accuracy  may  be  reserved,  until  we  arrive  at  the  place,  where 
the  two  beasts  are  formally  brought  on  the  scene. — Some  copies 
describe  this  beast  as  the  fourth.    The  reckoning  must  be  thus.    1- 
The  dragon  of  C.  12.     2,  3.  The  beasts  of  C.  13.     4.  The  beast  from 
the  abyss  of  C,  17.   However,  the  reading  has  very  little  authority.— 
Which  aecendeih.     Elliott  has  rendered  the  clause,  *  The  beast  that  is 
to  ascend.'     And  he  has  sought  to  justify  this  rendering  by  the  fol- 
lowing arguments.      1.   The  time  present  cannot  be  meant;   for, 
"  where  is  the  vision  describing  the  beast  as  exhibited  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  of  time  in  the  act  of  ascending  ?"  2.  '  In  a  later  vision 
(17 ;  8)  the  beast  is  described  as  "  about  to  ascend  from  the  abyss."' 
3.  "It  must  therefore  be  in  the  same  future  sense  as  in  John  22; 
17  ;  *  I  ascend,  or  am  about  to  ascend,  to  my  Father.' "     In  reference 
to  the  first  two  arguments  I  answer,  that,  on  my  scheme  of  interpre- 
tation, both  passages  will  be  found  to  be  capable  of  being  taken 
literally : — ^at  the  epoch  to  which  this  text  relates  the  beast  was 
'ascending;'  at  that  to  which  C.  17;   8  refers  he  was  *  about  to 
ascend.'    The  incompatibility  with  the  present  tense  then,  which, 
according  to  Elliott,  necessitates  a  departure  from  the  literal  reuderingi 
does  not  exist  in  the  Vision,  but  in  his  scheme.     Moreover,  C.  17 ;  ^ 
alone  is  sufficient  to  condemn  his  rendering ;  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
what  the  Greek  would  have  been,  if  the  sense  had  been  such  as  be 
gives  to  the  clause  before  us ;  and  it  also  seems  to  imply  two  asoente. 
So,  too,  is  the  other  text  to  which  he  refers,  by  showing  that  the  rerb 
ought  to  be  rendered  in  the  present  tense  ;  and  thus  the  sense  be  left 
free  to  be  governed  by  the  context.     And  this  leads  us  to  observe; 
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that  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  that  just  noticed  (725),  the  ques- 
tion is  not  properly  one  of  translation.    Elliott  himself  could  scarcely 
deny,  that  he  is  interpreting,  and  not  faithfully  translating  the  origi- 
nal, when  he  gives  such  renderings. — Out  of  the  abyss.     The  ahyss  or 
bottomless  pit  of  the  infernal  regions,  being  the  most  damnatory  de- 
signation, is  specially  used  to  distinguish  that  portion  of  the  beast, 
which  becomes  the  destroying  power,  and  under  which  *  he  goes  into 
perdition'  (17 ;  11).     For  the  beast  is  only  "  ahout  to  ascend"  in  this 
character  at  so  late  an  epoch  as  that  in  Ch.  17,  say  about  a.d.  68  (17; 
8,  10).    Hence  this  designation  fixes  (as  will  appear  hereafter)  the 
.  date  of  this  war  to  be  that  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Bomans  against 
the  Jews,  a.i>.  67-70.     It  will  be  seen,  that  the  beast  comes  up  at  the 
first  as  ^^  the  beast  from  the  sea"  (the  Julian  dynasty):  subsequently, 
and  in  contradistinction  from  the  former,  as  ^^the  beast  from  the 
earth"  (the  Flavian  dynasty),  which  dynasty  has  also  given  to  it,  in 
order  to  affix  to  it  a  special  stigma  as  being  the  destroyer  of  God's 
ancient  people,  the  designation  of ''  the  beast  from  the  abyss."    But, 
while  thi»  designation  is  appropriate  to  the  latter  dynasty,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  the  two  beasts  are  so  intimately  and  inseparably 
connected,  as  being  symbols  of  what  is  viewed  as  one  thing  (namely, 
the  dynasty  of  the  twelve  Caesars),  that  the  one  necessarily  implies 
the  other :  or,  perhaps  it  might  more  accurately  be- said,  that  there  is 
properly  but  one  beast,  only  he  is  regarded  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times  under  diverse  aspects  or  phases  of  his  career.    And 
hence  what  is  predicated  of  him  under  one  phase,  as  being  specially 
applicable  to  that  phase,  may  also  be  true  of  him,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree,  under  another  phase. 

727-729.  Compare  the  phrases  used  here  with  those  in  C.  18.  C. 
11 ;  7  ;  To  Otfpwv  .  .  .  iroirfa'€i  fier*  duraiy  iroXcfiov,  fcac  yuofjau  avrov$,  Kai 
dTToicrevci  avrovs.  C.  13 ;  5 ;  "  Power  was  given  tw  Orfpuo  irotrfotu  [Qy. 
itoXc/aof],  to  the  he€ut  to  make  [war]  42  months"  (the  3^  years  of  Nero's 
persecution).  Ye.  7 ;  *^  And  it  was  given  him  toXc/iok  vocriaai  fiera 
Tfoy  dyuiiF,  kcu  vucqaui  avrovs,  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  con- 
quer themJ^  Ye.  15 ;  Speaking  of  the  second  beast,  "  he  maketh  as 
many  as  would  not  worship  the  image  of  the  [first]  beast,  tm  diro- 
KTav^fixri,  that  they  should  he  killed,"  Comparing  the  two  passages,  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  sam'e  war  is  referred  to  in  both  places  (at  least 
in  one  of  the  clauses  in  C.  13),  or  that  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Bomans  under  Yespasian  against  the  Jews  is  the  war  intended  ?  If 
these  two  points  are  unquestionable,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  war 
is  spoken  of  in  C.  13  as  being  begun  under  the  first  beast  (say  Nero), 
but  as  consummated  in  the  slaughter  of  the  testifying  saints  only 
under  the  second  (say  Yespasian),  that  is,  the  testifiers  are  slain  by 
the  beast  from  the  abyss.     Let  it  also  be  observed,  that  the  insertion 
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in  C.  13 ;  7  of  the  claoBe  with  the  Mtnte  sbowB  plainly,  that  either 
Jews,  or  Christians,  or  both  most  be  meant.  We  maj  also  call  ts) 
mind  here,  that,  while  the  beast  is  thus  said  '  to  conqner'  the  saists, 
they  also, — namely,  they  who  are  'with  the  lamb'  in  his  warviili 
the  beast  (17 ;  14 :  19 ;  19), — are  repeatedly  said  to  '  conquer'  (sec  2; 
7,  &o.) ;  and  it  is  only  *  those  who  conquer  the  beast,'  that  receive  tl^e 
reward  (15 ;  2).  The  beast  conquers  wiUi  respect  to  the  body  id 
this  life :  the  saints  conquer  with  respect  to  the  soul  and  the  int^ 
state. 

XI ;  8.  730.  And  Iwill  c<ut  or  eauae  to  lie]  their  corpse.    It  is  ilshI 
to  supply  the  omitted  verb  thus :  their  corpse  thall  lie  or  he.    To  ^ 
it  seems  both  more  probable,  that  it  is  intended  to  attribute  tills  ac^ 
equally  with  the  preceding  to  the  beast,  and  also  more  usual  to  eappij 
a  deficiency  by  the  insertion  of  a  word,  that  has  been  used  before 
The  verb  itomm  is  used  in  such  a  variety  of  senses  in  C.  13  (r»-  ^^ 
practise  or  continue,  make,  exercise,  cause,  do,  force,  perform),  that  ^^ 
may  without  more  violence  to  its  proper  sense  be  here  taken  techni- 
cally to  mean  to  make  to  lie, — The  true  reading  is  corpBe,  and  not  corpsf*- 
The  use  of  the  singular,  in  conjunction  with  the  subsequent  nsfi  o' 
the  plural,  may  be  thought  to  show,  that  the  thing  signified  bj  tbe 
two  testifiers  was  regarded  as  being  essentially  one  ;  and  perhaps  the 
intention  may  have  been  to  intimate,  that  here  one  Church  odIj^ 
contemplated.    At  any  rate,  the  two  being  founded  on  one  bipartite 
covenant  are  eesentially  one.    The  recognized  oneness  may  sugg^^ 
how  that  may  be  predicated  of  the  symbol  as  a  whole,  which  in  tie 
reality  is  true  only  of  one  member  or  portion  of  it.     It  is  a  cano^ 
coincidence,  and  one  which  may  be  thought  typical  of  the  tm>  testi- 
fying GhurcheB  passing  into  one,  that  in  a.d.  54  (Acts  xix),  <«««* 
disciples  of  John  joined  themselves  to  the  communion  of  the  ^^ 
apostles  of  the  Lord.    The  twenty-four  might  be  deemed  a  ^ff^^  ^^ 
the  reunion  in  one  of  the  Church  of  all  time. — On  the  broad  [street]  (^ 
place,  the  square  or  forum.     The  word  is  that  from  which  plateau  n«^ 
been  derived.     Cp.  Je.  5  ;  1 ;  "  Eun  ye  to  and  fro  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  and  seek  in  the  broad  places  thereof." — Of  [t*^J 
city.    The  omission  of  the  article  here  appeared  to  Middleton  ^ 
opposed  to  Q-reek  usage,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  ougn 
to  be  inserted,  though  there  is  no  MSS.  authority  for  it.     He  did  not 
perceive,  that  a  different  construction  to  that  which  he  had  in  tu^ 
mind  was  possible.     Perhaps  it  was  intended,  that  we  should  read  <* 
the  broad,  the  great  city.    Still,  inasmuch  as,  if  that  had  been  the  csse^ 
three  articles  would  probably  have  been  used  (cp.  2  ;  12  :  8 ;  3),  »^ 
the  relative  position  of  the  words  been  different,  I  have  not  yeDtnreo 
to  depart  from  the  usual  rendering. 

731.  Ihe  great  city.    To  prove  that  Rome  is  meant  it  is  fregnenw/ 
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asserted,  that  the  epithet  great  is  never  applied  in  the  Apocalypse  to 
any  other  city  than  Bahylon.    Granting  that  this  were  true,  what 
would  it  amount  to  ?    Only  two  cities  hesides  Bahylon  are  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse,  the  one  here  spoken  of,  and  the  new  Jerusalem  in 
C.  21,  of  which  the  appropriate  epithet  is  the  holy.    What  room  was 
there,  then,  for  any  different  application  ?    Or  what  reliance  is  to  he 
placed  on  a  non-occurrence  in  tv?o  instances ;  or,  indeed,  in  one  only 
on  the  view  of  those  who  advance  this  argument  ?    But  in  truth  this 
is  an  unsupported  assertion,  which  simply  hegs  the  question  at  issue. 
I  contend,  that  it  is  applied  to  another  city  hesides  Bahylon  hoth 
here  and  in  C.  16  ;  19.     In  the  received  text  it  is  also  applied  to  the 
new  Jerusalem  in  C.  21 ;  10.     The  argument,  then,  is  plainly  worth- 
less.   And  it  is  evident,  that  such  an  epithet  might  he  applied  with 
propriety  to  the  metropolis  of  any  country. — Which  is  called  spiritually, 
that  is,  when  spoken  of  hy  its  mystical,  and  not  its  literal  appellation. 
Stuart  says ;  '^  i.e.,  the  literal  name  is  not  given  in  this  discourse,  hut 
such  an  one  as  descrihes  its  condition  and  character  in  a  spiritual  or 
moral  sense.    What  the  character  of  Sodom  was,  see  in  G^n.  Cs.  18, 
19,  cp.  2  Pe.  2 ;  6.    What  that  of  JSgypt  was  in  respect  to  God's 
people  is  fully  developed  in  Ex.  Cs.  1-15." — Sodom  and  Egypt,     It  is 
made  a  question ;  What  city  is  meant  hy  this  designation  ?    Two 
cities  only  can  with  a  show  of  reason  he  supposed  to  he, — Bome  and 
Jerusalem.    The  fact,  that  Bome  has  another  ^  spiritual'  name,  viz,, 
Bahylon,  ought  to  suffice  to  show,  that  it  could  not  he  meant ;  since 
two  mystical  names  would  scarcely  he  given  to  the  same  city,  and 
could  not  he  without  leading  to  much  confusion.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  name  Sodom  was  applied  to  Jerusalem  hy  the  ancient  prophets, 
and  was  therefore  likely  to  he  so  applied  hy  a  Jew  similarly  situated. 
Thus,  Isaiah  says  (1 ;  10) ;  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  rulers  of 
Sodom."     See  also  C.  3;  9:  Je.  28;  14:  Eze.  16 ;  46  ss. :  23 ;  8. 
Again,  Josephus  (Wars  YI :  36)  says  of  Jerusalem,  that  ^'  its  inhabi- 
tants were  more  impious  than  those  of  Sodom."     In  the  Sibyl,  Or, 
Bk.  YI.  (drca  a.d.  100)  Judea  is  denounced  as  '  the  land  of  Sodom.' 
And  some  of  the  earliest  expositors,  e,g,,  Yictorinus  (300),  Frimasius, 
(550),  Andreas  (550),  Bede  (735),  Ansbert,  Th.  Aquinas,  Oremius, 
Albert,  Bibeira,  and  recently  Burgh,  have  understood  Jerusalem  to  be 
meant  here  by  Sodom  and  Egypt,     The  circumstance  of  Jerusalem's 
being  here  called  *  the  great  city,'  while  in  ve.  2  it  is  styled  *  the 
holy  city,'  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  being  cast  off  by  God  from  the 
era  of  this  war,  and  so  having,  at  the  epoch  at  which  the  Episode  has 
now  arrived,  become  altogether  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Babylon.     To 
this  effect  writes  Jerome,  when,  interpreting  this  passage  as  referring 
to  Jerusalem,  he  says ;  "  It  only  lost  the  title  of  *  the  holy  city'  (Mt.  27  ; 
53)  from  the  time,   when,  having  rejected  the  OospeL-message  of  iht 
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Apostles,  its  day  of  grace  was  ended,  and  it  was  delivered  up  U)iket^. 
destroying  bears,  Vespasian  and  Titus" — Possibly  the  designatira 
Sodom  and  Egypt  may  have  been  adopted  in  part  on  account  of  a  mp- 
tery  contained  in  it.  For  XaSofta  km  Aiyunnos  and  XpurrK  (as  ^ 
XNOYMISPI,  an  incription  on  a  Gnostic  gem)  each  gives  numen 
cally  1480=37  x  40:  and  666=37  x  18. 

732.  Where  also  their  Lord  was  crucified.  Thesr^  not  our,  is  the  tir.? 
reading.  And  this  reading  shows,  that  in  this  Division  the  tv3 
Churches,  and  not  their  typical  representatives,  John  and  Jesus,  most 
be  chiefly  had  in  view.  The  angelic  hierophant  could  not  codss- 
tently,  as  being  a  symbol  of  Jesus,  say  *  our  Lord.'  Cp.  ve.  3;  "kji 
two  testifiers." — This  clause  ought  to  be  conclusive  in  favour  of  th^ 
view,  that  Jerusalem  is  intended ;  for,  as  the  clause  is  added  by  waj 
of  more  full  explanation,  there  is  no  ground  for  taking  it  othemse 
than  literally.  Hengstenberg's  mode  of  explaining  Sodom  and  E^ 
to  mean  Jerusalem,  and  then  Jerusalem  to  mean  the  Church  ss  de|^ 
nerate,  is  purely  arbitrary ;  and  it  is  inadmissible  on  the  ground,  tbai 
it  makes  a  figure  within  a  figure,  Jerusalem  being  first  taken  literaJlj 
and  then  symbolically.     See  further  in  Guide,  p.  20. 

XI ;  9.  733.  And  [somel  of.  The  Greek  preposition  is  partitive 
(cp.  3 ;  9),  and  to  give  its  force  we  must  either  insert  some,  or  render 
peoples,  &c. — The  peoples,  dhe.  Here  again  are  the  four  terms  of  mi- 
versality :  see  on  699-700.  In  this  clause  we  have  another  paralfel- 
ism  with  C.  13.  After  the  quotation  given  above  from  ve.  7  the  teit 
runs ;  "  And  power  was  given  to  him  [the  beast]  over  eYery  tribe,  W"^ 
people,  and  tongue,  and  nation."  They,  then,  who  insult  the  corpse 
of  the  testifiers  are  subjects  of  the  Roman  beast. 

734.  Do  see.    The  verb  in  the  present  tense  is  the  most  approved 
reading.     The  change  may  well  have  been  made,  not  on  account  of 
any  difference  in  the  time  (for  that  there  could  not  be),  but  in  ordei 
to  bring  the  parties  vividly  before  the  mind,  as  standing  around  the 
corpse  gazing  upon  it^Their  corpse  S^  days.     That  is,  for  the  hdli- 
week  of  fatality  (cp.  Da.  9  ;  27).     On  this  account  perhaps,  and  not 
as  having  any  time  exactly  corresponding  to  it  in  the  reality,  the 
number  has  been  assigned.     The  designation,  '  days,*  has  necessarily 
been  adopted  for  congruity  with  the  symbol.      The  dead  bo^^ 
of  persons  could  not  have  been  represented  as  lying  exposed,  with 
people  gazing  on  them,  for  3J  years ;  still  less,  for  any  longer  pe- 
riod.     Hence,   possibly,   a  figurative  meaning  may  attach  to  the 
period  here.— Cp.  Nicodemus :  20;   3  (cp.  22;  9);  "Here  (in  Pa- 
radise) we  (Enoch  and  Elijah)  have   hitherto  been,  and  have  not 
tasted  death,  but  are  now  about  to  return  at  the  coming  of  Anti- 
christ, being  armed  with  divers  signs  and  miracles,  to  engage  with 
him  in  battle,  and  to  be  slain  by  him  at  Jerusalem ;  and  to  be  ta^^" 
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up  alive  again  into  the  clouds  after  three  days  and  a  half."  This 
passage  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  great  antiquity  of  three  opinions: 
1st,  That  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  the  testifiers ;  2dly,  that  the  testi- 
fiers were  slain  at  Jerusalem ;  3dly,  that  the  three  days  and  a  half 
were  to  be  taken  literally. — In  Mt.  24;  28,  which  relates  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  statement  which  appears  to  be 
parallel  to  this.  '^  Where  the  corpse  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together,"  that  is,  the  armies  of  Rome  will  be  gathered 
round  the  dead  body  as  it  were  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

735.  And  do  not  suffer  their  corpses.     Here  on  a  sudden  is  a  re- 
markable change  to  the  plural ;  which  shows  us,  that  while  the  thing 
signified  is  to  be  regarded  as  one,  in  some  respects  or  as  to  certain 
symbolizations,  in  others  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  distinguished  into  two. 
— To  he  ptU  in  a  tomb.     Torres  is  not  the  true  reading.     And  this 
indicates  that,  while  the  corpses  are  two,  they  are  regarded  as  being 
so  intimately  related,  that  they  may  appropriately  be  buried  in  one 
grave.     Wordsworth  contends,  that  we  ought  to  understand  here  a 
monument ;  or  rather,  he  uses  the  plural  monuments  to  suit  his  exposi- 
tion.    But  corpses  are  not  put  into  a  monument.     And,  whereas  it  is 
manifestly  the  intention  to  represent  the  bodies  as  being  treated  with 
the  greatest  indignity,  it  would  be  no  indignity  to  refuse  to  erect  a 
monument  to  their  memory.     While,  therefore,  I  allow  monument  to 
be  the  more  common  sense  of  the  Greek  word,  I  hold  it  to  be  inad- 
missible here.     Nevertheless,  if  it  be  adopted,  the  sense  will  not  be 
materially  altered  in  one  way  of  viewing  it,  as  stated  by  Wemyss. 
He  says,  p.  73 ;  ''In  this  sense,  not  to  suffer  a  person  to  be  put  into 
a  monument  denotes,  that  means  will  be  used  to  obliterate  his  memory, 
to  the  end  that  his  actions  may  never  be  imitated,  nor  his  cause  re- 
vived."— To  refuse  the  right  of  sepulture,  and  leave  the  body  in  the 
most  public  place,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all  passers  by,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  polluted  heathen,   was  a  height  of  indignity,  which 
admitted  of  but  one«  addition  to  it ;  and  that  addition  we  shall  have 
next  to  contemplate.     "  The  Jews,  above  all  people,  were  especially 
solicitous  to  bury  their  dead,  see  Ge.  23 ;  4,  and  cp.  2  Sa.  21 ;  9- 
13:  Ps.  79;  1-3:  Ec.   6;  3:  Is.  14;  18-20:  22;  16:  53;  9:"  Je. 
36;  30. 

XI ;  10.  736.  And  they  who  are  dwelling  on  the  earth.  This  is  a 
phrase,  which,  as  was  shown  on  571,  denotes  technically  the  oppressors 
of  Gk>d's  people,  whether  that  people  happened  to  be,  in  the  particu- 
lar instance,  Jews,  or  Christians,  or  both.  The  phrase  is  ordinarily 
used  in  reference  to  the  Roman  invaders  of  Judea. 

737-8.  Do  rejoice  over  them  and  exuUy  and  will  send  gifts  to  one 
another.  The  present  tense  is  first  used  with  the  object  stated  on 
734 :  and  then  a  change  is  made  to  the  future ;  because  the  peoples 
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could  not  well  be  regarded,  as  at  the  same  time  staDding  ovec  tk 
bodies  exulting,  and  also  sending  gifts.  To  send  presents  on  oocaskbi^ 
of  unusual  joy  and  festivity  is  a  common  custom  eyerywbeie :  »^ 
Ne.  8 ;  10-12  :  Es.  9  ;  19-23.  And  hence  this  particular  may  Un 
been  introduced  here,  rather  with  a  view  to  heighten  our  coDceptioD 
of  the  peoples'  triumphing,  and  in  order  thus  to  make  more  stribc^ 
the  change  which  is  about  to  be  exhibited,  than  because  it  had  anr- 
thing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  reality.  Of  a  very  prosaic  csfit  mu<t 
be  the  mind  of  him,  who  cannot  allow  of  such  a  colouring  of  the  pi^ 
ture  as  will  attend  the  supposition,  that  this  item  is  put  in  merely  f' 
scenic  effect,  or  as  drapery. 

739.  Because  theee^  the  two  prophets,  tormented,  d:c.  The  form  of  tli« 
expression  appears  to  point  these  out  as  *  the  two  prophets'  in  a  sense, 
in  which  none  others  were :  see  on  709. — The  things  signified  hs^^ 
now  been  exhibited  in  fou/r  characters :  as  testifiers,  as  olive-treee,  is 
candelabra,  and  as  prophets.  It  will  be  strange,  if,  having  due  reganl 
to  all  these,  we  wholly  miss  the  true  meaning.  The  four  may  attact 
the  idea  of  universality  to  their  characteristics. — ^In  what  sense  the* 
two  inspired  teachers  tormented  the  dwellers  on  the  earth  may  beleaiijt 
from  w.  5,  6.  If  the  'devouring  their  adversaries  by  the  fireof  tbeir 
mouth,'  *  stopping  the  rain  of  heaven,'  *  turning  the  waters  intobloo«lr 
and  *  smiting  the  earth  with  every  plague'  be  rightly  interpret^ 
figuratively  and  spiritually,  in  the  same  way  must  *  the  tormenting 
be  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  tormenting  coDsifltted 
in  one  or  more  of  these  inflictions.     Gp.  C.  9  ;  5. 

In  proceeding  to  the  more  particular  application  of  the  details  of 
this  Division,  I  would  first  observe,  that  having  shown,  that  whifc 
'the  beast  from  the  abyss'  is  a  special  designation  of  the  Flaviai^ 
dynasty,  it  at  the  same  time  implies  or  includes  by  necessary  coo- 
nexion  the  whole  dynasty  of  Csesars;  I  have  thus  a  basis,  which  '^ 
admit  of  an  application  both  to  the  persons  and  to  the  covpo^ 
bodies,  which  I  suppose  to  be  included  in  the  symbolization.  I  ^^ 
advert  then,  first,  to  the  primary  but  minor  personal  sig^ifi<^**^^'^' 
which  I  consider  to  have  been  made  a  type  of  the  secondary  andmoi^ 
complete  corporate  sense. — When  the  time  appointed  in  the  counsel  t'' 
the  Divine  mind  for  the  termination  of  the  respective  ministriesof  Jo^° 
and  Jesus  had  fully  come,  the  Gccsar  of  the  day  made  war  upon  tbem. 
and  slew  them.  I  say  '  the  Caesar;'  because  Herod  was  in  reality*^ 
much  a  servant  of  the  Roman  emperor  as  Pontius  Pilate  (seep.  390); 
and  because  Qui  facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se.  This  slaughter  ^^ 
perpetrated  in  a  public  place  of  the  great  city,  Jesus  being  slain  in 
Jerusalem  itself.  He  was  also  numbered  with  the  dead  for  the  «p«^^ 
of  the  fatal  half-week,  after  which  he  rose  again,  and  ascended  in*^ 
heaven.    Both  he  and  John  were  pre-eminently  the  prophets;  f^'  ^^ 
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have  it  on  his  authority,  that  i  no  greater  prophet  than  John  had 
arisen'  previously  (cp.  De.  18  ;  15  :  Lu.  1;  76:  Jo.  7 ;  40).  The  other 
particulars,  though  not  applicahle  in  the  letter,  are  so  in  the  spirit.  We 
cannot  douht,  that  the  enemies  of  John  and  Jesus  (in  particular  Herod 
and  his  adherents,  and  the  Scrihes  and  Pharisees,  whose  vices  these 
two  prophets  had  exposed,  and  to  whom  they  had  occasioned  so  much 
trouhle)  reviled  their  memory  and  sought  to  obliterate  it,  exulted  at 
their  death,  and  laboured  that  their  cause  should  not  be  revived. — 
Turning  now  to  the  ultimate  and  principal  fulfilment,  we  must  first 
observe,  and  should  keep  in  mind  throughout,  that  the  Christian 
society  was  generally  regarded,  down  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  as  'a  sect'  of  the  Jews.  Hence,  what  was  predicated  of  the 
one  community  would  be  considered  to  apply  more  or  less  to  the  other. 
Thus,  when  the  Boman  beast,  at  the  time  divinely  appointed  for  the 
termination  of  the  conjoint  testifying  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Churches,  made  war  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  and  conquered  it,  and 
destroyed  it,  the  Christian  Church  would  be  considered  to  be  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  ;  and  the  carcases  of  the  two  would 
be  regarded  as  figuratively  lying  along  the  breadth  and  length  of  the 
broad  place,  of  which  Jerusalem,  as  its  metropolis,  was  the  represen- 
tative; and  as  having  been  caused  so  to  lie  by  the  beast  Yespasiau. 
Their  adversaries,  the  heathen  peoples  in  general,  would  look  with 
satisfaction  upon  their  supposed  discomfiture  and  extinction,  and 
would  treat  their  remains  with  contumely,  and  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  perpetuation  of  their  memory,  or  the  revival  of  their  cause.  (As 
the  Jewish  war  lasted  3^  years,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  during 
which  the  church  and  nation  lay  as  a  defunct  body  on  the  land,  was 
protracted  for  3  J  periods  of  40  days  each,  possibly  the  3^  days  of  the 
exposure  of  the  corpse  may  have  been  designed  to  represent  these  two 
periods,  the  latter  viewed  as  a  concentrated  epitome  of  th.e  war.  The 
coincidence  of  the  numbers,  and  the  suggestive  precedents  in  Numbers 
and  Ezekiel  seem  to  me  to  render  this  a  highly  probable  supposition. 
But,  as  I  cannot  think  it  admissible  to  derive  a  general  principle 
from  solitary  examples,  and  consequently  the  hypothesis  must  rest 
almost  entirely  on  the  numerical  coincidence  for  support,  I  offer  it 
only  as  a  parenthetical  suggestion,  and  leave  each  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion.)  In  particular,  the  Boman  conquerors  would  rejoice  at 
having  laid  their  troublesome  enemies  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and 
would  congratulate  one  another  on  having  at  length  and  for  ever  rid 
themselves  of  this  '^  mad  sect,"  whose  ''  bad  and  extravagant  super- 
stition" had  induced  them,  rather  than  'worship  the  images  of  the 
gods  or  of  the  emperor,'  to  rise  in  hopeless  rebellion  (see  Pliny's  letter 
to  Trajan).  For  these  '  pestilent  sectaries'  would  not  be  content,  like 
others,  with  having  their  God  admitted  into  the  Pantheon,  but  re- 
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quired  that  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  should  be  excluded  from  it. 
Jehovah  be  recognized  as  the  only  God,  and  the  religions  of  Moee< 
and  Jesus  be  accounted  the  religions, — ^the  only  religion  that  ccmla 
lead  to  future  felicity,  while  the  followers  of  all  others  would  ineTi 
tably  be  doomed  to  eternal  perdition.     Thus,  they  had  excited  con 
tinual   troubles  and  commotions  in   Judea   and    the   neighbourir? 
countries,  even  to  Bome  itself,  and  had  caused  torrents  of  blood  tolif 
shed ;  occasioning  at  the  same  time  continual  disquietude  and  annoy 
ances  to  their  rulers.     Such  would  be  the  view  taken  by  the  BoQ^r. 
adversaries  of  the  two  religions.  Indeed,  that  it  actually  was  taken  my 
be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  their  own  mofiumentf.     Thus,  r  ? 
Scaliger  cites  an  inscription;  "To  Nero,  Pontifex  maximus,  on  account 
of  his  having  cleared  the  province  of  robbers,  and  of  those  tc^  tauf> 
mankind  a  new  mperstttton,** — And  let  it  be  observed  further,  that  thr 
war  against  the  Jews  may  justly  be  considered  to  have  been  wagei 
against  both  religions ;  since  it  arose  from  religious  grievances  more 
than  from  any  other  cause,  and  those  such  as  would  be  felt  as  severely 
by  the  Christians  as  by  the  Jews.     Caligula's  attempt  to  place  c'^ 
statue  in  the  temple  was  the  beginning  of  the  insurrectionary  tronble''. 
And  the  claim  set  up  by  the  emperors  in  general,  and  by  ^^^  '^ 
particular,  to  Divine  honours  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  rebeliKfi- 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  war.     In  resisting  this  claim  to  the  des< 
the  Jews  were  rightly  'testifying'  to  the  truth,  and  g[uoad  hoc  m) 
were  the  Lord's  people,  and  their  religion  the  religion  of  the  Lord 
Hostile  as  they  were  to  the  Christians;  and  being  consequently  in  tni> 
point  of  view  *  adversaries  of  the  Lord ; '  yet  in   reference  to  tbe 
heathen,  the  two  were  one,  and  had  a  common  cause. — ^If  ^^7  "^ 
culty  be  still  felt  on  account  of  things  being  predicated  of  the  twv 
testijfiers,  which  are  directly  applicable  only  to  the  one  religion,  o- 
some  to  one  and  some  to  the  other,  the  reader  should  consider,  th 
the  nature  of  symbolical  representation  rendered  it  impossible,  thai  i 
should  be  otherwise.    The  two  testifiers  form  one  symbol,  and  as  sue 
they  are  indivisible ;  for  in  this  case  (unlike  that  of  the  whore  ^ 
the  beast,  in  which  different  animals  are  made  use  of)  it  ijrouW  ^ 
found  impracticable  to  assign  a  testifier  to  each  religion,  not  to  notice 
that  the  doing  so  would  dissolve  the  essential  unity,  which  it  *'«*  *^ 
object  to  exhibit  as  existing  between  the  two  faiths.  That,  in  the  vie* 
of  the  heathen,  both  Judaism  and  Christianity  would  receive  a  de*^ ' 
blow  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  J^^^ 
is  sufficiently  apparent.     That  to  some  extent,  also,  in  the  view  e^'^|J 
of  the  Jews,  this  would  be  the  case  in  respect  of  Judaism,  inasBO^^ 
as  it  was  a  jwlity  having  a  prescribed  local  habitation  '  in  tbe  city  ^ 
David,  to  which  the  tribes  must  go  up  ;'  and  that,  in  point  of  f*^^'  * 
was  wholly  the  case,  inasmuch  as  by  the  Divine  appointment  f^ 
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cotnplete  substitutioD  thenceforth  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
C3-od  was  decreed,  is  obvious.  Even  in  respect  of  Christianity,  the 
change  in  its  status  may  be  looked  upon  as  making  it  also  capable  of 
being  brought  under  the  same  figure  of  speech,  in  respect  of  its  having 
died  to  its  state  of  non-age. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  Division  let  us  notice,  that  we  have 
now  had  brought  before  us  four  principal  particulars,  respecting  the 
meaning  of  which  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained;  and  which, 
taken  together,  conclusively  establish  the  general  reference  of  this 
Episode,  whatever  doubt  or  difficulty  may  be  felt  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  details.     1st.  The  things  signified  are  shown  to  be  churches  by 
being  symbolized  by  candelabra.    2dly.  They  are  shown  to  contain 
within  themselves  the  gift  of  inspiration,  in  a  sense  which  no  other 
things  of  the  same  kind  do,  by  being  styled  "  the  two  prophets." 
3dly.  They  are  proved  to  be  churches  of  the  Lord  by  the  expression 
'^  MT  two  testifiers.''    4thly.  They  are  seen  to  have  their  existence 
terminated  as  the  two  conjoint  testifiers  by  the  Boman  beast  under 
Vespasian.     Viewing  these  things  together,  what  but  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches  or  religions,  during  their  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence, can  possibly  be  symbolized? 

niV.  5.      THE  RBSUBRBOTION  OV  THE  TWO  TESTITIBBS. 

XI ;  11.  741-44,  And  cfUr  the  three  days  and  a  half  a  spirit  of 
life  from  Ood  entered  into  them  ;  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet  ;  amd 
great  fear  fell  on  those  gazing  on  them. 

741-2.  A  spirit  of  life  or  a  living  spirit,  or  the  breath  of  life,  as  it  is 
said  in  G-e.  2  ;  7 ;  '  God  breathed  into  them  the  breath  of  life.'  The 
Greek  word  for  spirit  is  translated  life  in  the  A.  V.  of  C.  13 ;  15,  with 
which  passage  there  is  apparently  a  contrast  intended.  God  gives 
life  to  his  testifiers,  who  had  been  slain  by  the  beast :  and  so  the 
second  beast  gives  life  to  the  image  of  the  first.  But  the  former  is  a 
Divine  afflatus, — it  is  from  God :  while  the  latter  is  a  diabolical  de- 
ception. 

743.  They  stood.  Not  only  so ;  but,  with  emphasis,  upon  their  feet. 
As  the  angel-interpreter  was  standing  with  one  foot  on  the  sea,  and 
the  other  on  the  earth,  so  they  stood  erect.  As  their  enemies  stand 
exulting  over  their  corpse,  they  stand  up  and  confront  them.  And  it 
will  now  be  their  adversaries'  turn  to  exclaim,  like  those  on  the 
parallel  occasion  of  the  first  destruction;  ''Who  is  able  to  stand?" 
See  on  452. 

744.  No  wonder,  that  great  fear  fell  on  those  gazing  on  them.  These 
were,  evidently,  in  general  those  of  '  the  peoples,  <fec.,'  and  in  particular 
'  those  who  were  dwelling  on  the  earth.' — Oazing.  The  Greek  word 
is  used  only  here  and  in  ve.  12.     It  signifies  to  behold  with  intense 
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intereBt  or  OBtaniahmerUj  being  derived  from  the  designation  of  the 
state  ambassador  to  tbe  heathen  oracle  or  at  the  games.  Cp. 
Lu.  23;  48. 

If  now  we  proceed  to  consider,  bow  far  these  particalars  are  appli- 
cable to  the  history  of  the  typical  representativee  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  churches,  we  at  once  perceive  a  correepondence  in  that  o. 
Jesus  in  respect  of  his  resurrection,  and  of  tbe '  great  fear,'  which  fell 
on  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it,  so  that  '  tbe  keepers  of  bis  tomb 
did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men'  (Mt.  27;  54  :  28  ;  4);  and  m 
only  they,  but  also  his  chief  enemies,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  did 
fear  that  the  apostles  '  would  bring  his  blood  on  them.'     Doubtltj® 
these  events  have  been  taken  as  a  type  of  the  things  signified.— For 
the  elucidation  of  the  passage  in  reference  to  the  churches,  we  shall  do 
well  to  consider  the  precedent  which  is  found  in  connexion  with  the 
first  destruction ;  for  this,  it  will  be  evident,  has  been  had  in  view 
here.     It  is  in  Eze.  37;  1-14,  and  its  date  is  b.c.  587.     I  must  coo- 
tent  myself  with  an  abstract,  but  the  whole  passage  should  be  read- 
The  scene  is  '  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.'     '  Behold,  saith  the  Lord,  J 
will  cause  breath  to  enter  into  you,  and  ye  shall  live.    And  the  smevs 
and  the  flesh  came  upon  them  ;  but  there  was  no  breath  in  them. .  • 
And  I  prophesied  as  He  commanded  me ;  and  the  breath  came  int^ 
them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding 
great  army.     Then  He  said  unto  me;   These  bones  are  the  whole 
house  of  Israel.     Behold,  they  say;  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our 
hope  is  lost.     Therefore  say  unto  them ;  I  will  open  your  graves,  »nd 
cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land 
of  Israel,  and  will  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live.'    Id  vie» 
of  this  symbolization  of  the  revivification  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
nation  after  the  first  destruction,  can  we  doubt,  that  the  one  rmdei 
consideration,  which  has  been  so  manifestly  framed  after  it,  represents 
a  similar  revivification  of  the  thing,  which  is  principally  symbolized 
by  the  two  testifiers  ?    It  is  well  known,  that,  after  the  destroction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Christian  Church,  which  had  received  a  temporary 
check  by  Nero's  persecution  and  the  Jewish  war,  spread  rapidly,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  heathen,  who  had  supposed  that  the 
Jewish  religion,  with  *  the  pestilent  sect'  thereof,  had  been  eflectually 
extinguished  by  the  destruction  of  the  national  city,  temple,  and 
polity,  and  the  sale  of  the  country,  and  of  the  people  for  slaves  (s^ 
Wars,  VII.  6.  6).   Even  of  Judaism  it  may  be  said,  that  it  rose  again? 
not  only  in  that  it  did  not  suffer  the  anticipated  extinction,  but  tiso  id 
respect  of  all  its  essentials  having  a  new  life  and  a  wider  reception 
accorded  to  them  through  their  incorporation  into  Christianity.-'^ 
need  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  predicat- 
ing of  the  symbol  in  its  entirety,  that  is,  of  the  two  testifiers,  what 
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might  be  applicable  in  some  particulars  to  one  only  of  the  things 
symbolized. 

With  this  clause  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  ends. 

DIY.  6.      THE  ASCENSION  OV  THE  TWO  TESTIFIERS. 

XI ;  12.  745-48.  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  out  of  the  heaven,  say- 
ing to  them  ;  *  Come  up  hither  J  Arid  they  went  up  into  the  heaven  in 
the  cloud.     And  their  adversaries  gazed  upon  them. 

745-6.  They  heard  is  the  received  reading ;  but  /  heard  is  con- 
sidered by  G-riesbach  of  about  equal  value ;  and  Ewald,  Stuart,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Elliott  deem  it  preferable.  It  will  make  no  material  difference 
on  my  view,  which  reading  be  preferred ;  but  I  have  adopted  the  latter 
for  the  following  reasons.  It  will  presently  appear,  that  with  the  last 
Division  the  narration  of  the  angel  ends.  Hence,  this  and  the  next 
Divisions  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  seen  and  heard  by  the  seer. 
Again,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  a  design  to  make  a  parallelism  (for  a 
purpose  which  will  hereafter  appear)  with  C.  4;  1.  The  seer  is  there 
represented  as  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven,  which  in  like  manner 
says  to  him ;  Corne  up  hither.  Now,  it  is  probable  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  parallelism  more  exact,  he  would  be  the  hearer  in  this 
place.  If,  following  Lachmann  and  Tregelles,  the  reading  they  heard 
be  adopted,  it  will  become  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  words  spoken 
by  the  angel  end  with  ve.  3,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  Episode 
is  the  prophetic  narration  of  the  seer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  looking 
on  the  two  testifiers. 

747.  They  went  up  in  the  cloud.  Middleton  has  remarked  on  this 
clause ;  ^'  No  cloud  had  been  mentioned ;  yet  there  is  not  any  instance 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  v^ikri  has  the  article,  where  there  is 
not  reference."  Now  the  fact  is,  that  a  cloud  had  been  mentioned, 
namely,  that  which  enveloped  the  strong  angel  at  his  descent  (10 ;  1). 
Middleton's  remark,  therefore,  may  be  taken  to  contain  conclusive 
proof,  that  reference  is  made  to  that  cloud.  And  it  will  then  be  re- 
presented by  implication,  that  the  angel-interpreter  takes  the  two 
testifiers  under  his  protection,  and  conveys  them  to  heaven  in  the 
cloud  which  encircles  him.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  must  suppose  the 
angel  to  have  finished  his  narration  at  ve.  11 ;  and  no  sooner  has  he 
done  80,  than  a  scene  is  presented  to  the  seer's  view,  in  which  the  two 
testifiers  appear  at  first  surrounded  by  their  awe-stricken  adversaries, 
})ut  are  forthwith  translated  into  the  heaven. — The  translations  of 
Enoch  and  Elijah  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  had  in  view  here. 
Whether  this  has  really  been  the  case  may  well  be  doubted.  But 
even  if  it  be  so,  this  does  not  afford  a  particle  of  reason  for  supposing 
Enoch  and  Elijah  to  be  symbolized. — We  may  observe  here,  that  the 
nature  and  anticipative  character  of  what  the  angel  communicated  did 
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not  admit  of  its  being  represented  to  the  eye  up  to  this  point  Bet 
as  henceforward  it  might  be,  a  scene  was  presented,  which  woolda: 
once  confirm  the  angel's  statement,  and  conclude  it  with  great  sp 
bolic  propriety  and  idat  (so  to  speak). 

748.  Their  advenaries,  meaning  *  the  peoples '  (ve.  9)  and  '  tiT 
dwellers  on  the  earth'  (ve.  10),  against  whom  'the  fire  of  their  mooib 
had  been  directed  (ve.  5),  and  who  were  '  gazing^  on  them  with  grei'- 
fear'  when  they  rose  (ve.  11). — These,  not  merely  "saw  them.''i«' 
gazed  on  them  intently  with  awe  and  trepidation  as  thej  went  up  inv. 
heaven. 

The  ascension  of  Christ  has  manifestly  been   the  prototype  oi  tb^ 
scene.     That  event  is  thus  related  in  Acts  1 ;   9  ;    *  Whtle  they  W^ 
he  vxu  taken  up,  and  a  doud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.    ^^^ 
while  they  looked  stedfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  lo,  tw< 
men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel,  which  also  said ;  Why  stand  y 
gazing  up  into  heaven  f  &c.'    This  same  Jesus  is  here  represented,  a? 
taking  his  two  testifying  Churches  under  his  protection  in  the  honrt4 
their  greatest  need,  and  exalting  them  to  the  highest  place  of  boooc^ 
Of  the  Jewish  it  might  be  said,  that  it  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  ii»» 
much  as,  in  so  far  as  it  was  founded  on  a  Covenant  or  Dispensstioc.  '^' 
foundation  was  recalled  by  God  to  himself ;  and,  in  respect  of  its  beicg 
a  guide  to  life,  it  was  exalted  to  higher  functions  and  greater  digiuir 
by  its  essentials,  and  its  spiritual  members,  being  received  into  tD<^ 
Christian  Church.     But  it  is  this,— the  Christian  Church,  that  ib^ 
symbolization  has  mainly,  or  perhaps  exclusively  in  view.    This,  ^ 
the  epoch  of  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and   then  only  *• 
the  fullest  extent  (that  is,  without  any  remnant  of  preference  or  prf- 
cedence  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  :  cp.  Acts  13 ;  46  :  28 ;  28),  ^^ 
exalted  to  be  *  the  Church  of  Gkxi'  upon  earth,  and  the  dominasit^^^^ 
of  the  future.     From  this  time  forward  it  advanced  with  greatlj 
accelerated  steps,  to  the   astonishment  and   alarm   of  its  adreisi- 
ries  (as  will  presently  appear  from  a  quotation  out  of  Pliny's  oeie 
brated  letter).     Its  conquests  involved  a  corresponding  declioe  ot 
Paganism  and  Judaism  ;  and  thus  in  part  was  fulfilled  the  sym^^^* 
zation  of  the  angel's  planting  one  foot  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  oo 
the  earth.     To  mark  the  epoch  of  this  exaltation  of  Christianity.  1 
suppose  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  parallelism  with  C.  4 ;  1,  ^^^ 
was  alluded  to  on  745-6.     There  is  thus  indicated  a  parallel  divi6»o" 
of  the  Vision  at  these  points.     At  the  first,  the  seer  is  led  to  cm^' 
plate  the  Jewish  Church,  as  the  Church  of  God;  and  this  continae« 
such  until  the  second :  at  which  (that  is,  from  the  epoch  of  it)  ^^ 
Christian  Church,  which  had  since  the  coming  of  its  founder  ^^ 
advancing  to  that  honour  by  progressive  steps,  is  fully  exalted  to  ^^'^ 
Here  it  will  be  proper  to  notice,  that  henceforth,  whenever  the  t^/^ 
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heaven  is  used  in  contrast  with  the  earthy  or  when  the  context  or  sense 
appears  to  require  it,  Christianity  as  contrasted  with  Judaism  is  most 
probably  meant. 

Stuart's  view  of  the  death,  exposure,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
the  two  testifiers  is  as  follows : — "  The  meaning  which  plainly  lies  at 
the  basis  is,  that  Christians,  and  specially  faithful  Christian  teachers, 
^would  be  persecuted  during  the  invasion  of  Judea  and  the  investment 
of    its  capital ;  that  some  would  be  put  to  death ;  that  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  would  exult  in  the  belief,  that  they  had  extinguished 
this  hated  religion ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
iRTOTild  become  the  seed  of  the   church;"  that  the  cause  of  Christ 
^would  gain  ground,  and  triumph  over  all  opposition ;  that  his  faith- 
ful servants  will  be  admitted  "  to  glory  and  honour  and  immortality," 
as  the  high  reward  of  their  fidelity  and  zeal ;  and  finally,  that  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  would  be  made  to  see  all  this,  and  be  filled 
with  amazement  and  consternation." 

niV.  7.  THE  FINAL  CATASTROPHE  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

XI ;  13.  749-754.  And  in  the  same  hour  there  came  a  great  earth- 
qtutke,  and  the  tenth  of  the  city  fell ;  and  there  were  hilled  in  the  earth- 
quake seven  chiliads^  names  of  men :  and  the  rest  became  alarmed^  and 
gave  glory  to  the  God  of  the  heaven. 

749.  In  the  same  hour.   Some  MSS.,  but  not  the  most  ancient,  have 
doAf.    Day  and  hour  are  commonly  used  in  this  book  technically, — 
not  in  their  literal  significations,  nor  yet  with  unlimited  indefinite- 
ness,  but  as  denoting  periods  relatively  long  and  short.     Thus,  day 
would  signify  a  short  period  :  hour  one  so  short,  that  the  period  de- 
noted by  day  would  be  long  in  comparison  with  it.     And  hence  this 
phrase  may  be  equivalent  to  our  common  expression,  *  at  the  very 
same  moment.'     Cp.  3;  3,  10:  14;  7,  15  :  18;  10,  17,  19.—^  great 
earthquake.    It  was  not  simply  '  an  earthquake,'  as  in  C.  8 ;  5  and  11 ; 
19  ;  but  a  'great'  one,  as  in  C.  6 ;  12  and  16 ;  18.     Not  but  that  the 
same  thing  may  be  symbolized  in  Chs.  8,  11,  and  16 ;  but  the  object 
of  the  difference  made  I  take  to  be  to  distinguish  between  the  sym- 
bolization  of  the  preludes,  which  is  as  from  a  distance,  and  that  of  the 
immediate  realization,  when  the  event  by  reason  of  nearness  may  be 
supposed  to  appear  comparatively  great.     The  '  great  earthquake'  of 
0.  6 ;  12  has  been  shown  to  represent  the  catastrophe,  which  involved 
the  first  or  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     May  not  the  sys- 
tem of  parallelisms  alone  suffice  to  lead  us  to  think,  that  this  'great 
earthquake'  symbolizes  the  convulsions,  which  resulted  in  the  second 
or  Boman  destruction  ? 

750.  And  the  tenth  of  the  city  fell.     We  can  rightly  understand  by 
'  the  city'  only  the  one,  which  had  been  mentioned  in  vv.  2  and  8,  and 
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which  has  heen  shown  to  be  Jerusalem,  standings  as  the  repreae&Utive 
of  the  Jewish  nation  and  polity,  especially  the  eoclesiastical.  If  • 
third'  denotes  a  considerable  part,  and  still  more,  if  only  an  iiitOD&- 
derable  one  (see  on  547),  a  tenth  may  be  supposed  to  Bignify  a  oom- 
paratlvely  insignificant  portion. 

751.  There  were  killed.  The  sense,  in  which  this  term  miut  be 
taken,  will  depend  on  the  construction  we  put  on  its  sabject.  If  v^ 
Huppose  the  meaning  to  be,  that  men  were  killed,  then  it  would  seeu, 
that  we  can  only  understand  the  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem to  be  intended.  But  another  view  may  be  taken,  which  seem? 
to  me  preferable^  and  which  I  proceed  to  state. 

752.  Seven  chiliads.     The  particular  Greek  term  used  indicates  (a^ 
was  shown  on  468),  that  the  whole  is  intended  to  he  divided  low 
bands  or  regiments  of  1000  each,  in  order  that  there  may  be  sem 
companies,  thus  bringing  the  whole  under  the  numher  of  perfectioo 
Each  chiliad  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  figurative  or  indefiiut^f 
expression  for  a  very  large  number.     And  then  seven  chiliads  wiil 
mystically  denote  a  vast  number,  perfected  according  to  the  electing 
grace  of  God. — There  is  here  another  plain  allusion  to  Elijah's  his- 
tory, namely,  to  the  occurrence  which  is  thus  referred  to  by  S.  Pan) 
in  Ro.  II ;  1-7 ;  "  Wot  ye  not  what  the  Scripture  saith  (in  1  Kgs 
19  ;  18)  of  Elias?  ...     But  what  saith  the  answer  of  God  to  him^ 
I   have   reserved  to  myself  7000  (hrrwcurxiXjuwi)  men,  which  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.    Even  «o,  then,  at  this  time  also  (a.d.  60), 
there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  .  .  •  ^'^ 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for,  but  the  election  bsth 
obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded." — Thus,  the  seven  chili«<i«  J^ 
present '  the  election,*  namely,  those  Jews  who,  about  the  time  of  the 
subversion  of  their  national  polity,  became  converts  to  ChristianiO'' 
The  same  parties  are  spoken  of,  and  under  the  same  designation,  w 
our  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Mt.  24;  2l; 

*  Then  shall  be  great  tribulation.  .  .  .  And  except  those  days  should 
be  shortened,  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved ;  but  for  the  elects*  sale 
those  days  shall  be  shortened.' — It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that 
in  connexion  with  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  find  a  7000 
mentioned.  In  2  Kgs.  24;  16  we  read;  *AU  the  men  o{  migW, 
7000,  .  .  .  the  king  of  Babylon  carried  captive.' — Here  I  must  take 
occasion  to  mention  a  remarkable  numerical  coincidence,  which  eeems 
to  afford  some  confirmation  to  my  exposition.  The  Greek  word  above, 
when  written  (as  was  common)  hrraKturxaXuov^  gives  numerically  1^^' 
and  Xp€U7TvoLvov%  also  gives  1946.  Thus,  the  '  7000'  becomes  equiva- 
lent to  *  Christians.'  And  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  signified,  that  th** 
7000  die  as  to  Judaism,  and  live  as  to  Christianity.  Jerome  first  notice 
this  numerical  coincidence. — Names  of  men.     Note,  that  it  is  not 
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said    *  of  names.' — To  '  name  the  name'  of  any  person  or  sect  is  a 
Hebrew  idiom,  expressive  of  becoming  an  adherent  of  him  or  it :  see 
2  Ti.  2  ;  19.   Cp.  2 ;  13 ;  "  Thou  holdest  fast  my  name ;"  and  8  ;  4,  5 ; 
''  Thou  hast  a  few  names,  even  in  Sardis,  which  have  not  defiled,  &q. 
I  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life."     Also  Acts  1 ;  15  ; 
^'  The  number  of  the  names"  (oxAo$  ^voiiAriav),  viz.,  on  the  diptychs 
or  fnatriculaj  ^'  was  120."    In  accordance  herewith,  Stuart  says ;  *  The 
texm  is  specially  employed  in  cases  where  an  enumercUionj  as  from  a 
catalogue  of  enrolment,  is  implied.'     ^  To  blot  out  a  man's  name ' 
would  signify  to  deprive  him  of  membership  in  a  society  by  erasing 
his  name  from  the  list  of  members.   And  this  phrase  might  have  been 
used  here,  but  that  it  would  not  quite  come  up  to  the  idea  meant  to 
be  conveyed,  and  moreover  would  have  been  very  incongruous  in  con- 
nexion with  an  earthquake.    Hence,  to  suit  the  figure,  the  expression 
is  there  were  killed,  not  men,  but  names  of  men,  that  is,  the  names 
were  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  one  society,  as  preparatory  to  their 
insertion  in  that  of  another.     In  plain  terms,  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons ceased  to  be  members  of  the  one  church  or  community. 

753.  The  rest  were  filled  with  fear.  The  similarity  of  this  statement 
to  that  in  744, — ^eatfear  fell,  d:c.,  may  well  lead  us  to  believe,  that 
the  two  refer  to  the  same  parties.  If  so,  the  interval  between  the 
two  events  cannot  be  great ;  and  the  occurrences  symbolized  in  this 
place  may  be  closely  connected  with  those  narrated  in  ve.  11. 

754.  And  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  the  heaven.     The  phrase  the  God 
of  the  heaven  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  only  in  C.  16  ;  11  ; 
and  there  in  connexion  with  an  opposite  result ;  "  They  blasphemed 
the  God  of  the  heaven,  and  repented  not"  (cp.  9 ;  20  :  16 ;  9).     Its 
introduction  here  may  lead  us  to  think  (bearing  in  mind  what  was 
said  at  the  end  of  the  last  Division),  that  it  is  an  equivalent  for  '  the 
God  of  Christianity.'     The  Lord  Jesus  is  probably  had  in  view  in  this 
designation,  as  well  as  in  that  in  ve.  4, — *  The  God'  or  '  Lord  of  the 
earth ; '  and  thus  by  the  two  he  is  described  as  ^  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,' — the  Mediator  of  both   Covenants. — The  rest,  that  is,   'the 
peoples'  of  Judea  and  the  surrounding  countries  may  be  considered  to 
have  given  glory  to  Him  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  refraining  from  per- 
secuting his  servants  to  the  same  extent  as  they  had  done,  and  by 
becoming  subsequently  themselves,  many  of  them.  Christians.   But  as 
the  glory  given  was  the  efiect  of  fear,  we  may  rightly  consider  it  to 
have  been  more  in  word  than  in  deed  ;  and  its  results  to  have  been 
limited  and  transient.     Cp.  Lu.  4 ;  15  ss  :  5 ;  26  :  17 ;  15  ss  :  18  ;  43  : 
23 ;  47.    '^  In  all  these  texts,  and  many  more  of  the  like  kind,"  says 
Stuart,  "  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sacred  writers  have  merely  said 
whai  appeared  to  be  matter  of  fact  from  profession,  or  from  temporary 
outward  demeanour.     We  must  consult  the  context,  i.e.,  the  history 
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of  Bucb  caMB,  to  know  whether  the  glory,  or  heUefy  or  y^r,  or  (iixij*- 
ihip  in  question  is  genuine  and  permanent,  or  only  tempomy  m 
apparent  The  nature  of  the  case  before  us  BhowB,  that  only  &  \k^ 
porary  fear  and  praising  of  Grod  is  connected  with  the  preset: 
instance." 

From  the  verse  before  us,  Ewald,  Bleek,  and  Be  Wette  have  ii 
ferred,  that  the  author  meant  to  imply,  that  Jerusalem  voiild  br 
spared.     Such  a  view  can  be  held  only  by  those,  who  reject  the  vc^ 
ration  of  the  book.    Stuart  says  of  it ;  "  The  cases  are  rare,  where  u 
exegesis  appears  more  arbitrary  than  this."     And  its  untenableitc^ 
will,  I  think,  be  evident,  if  it  be  considered,  that  this  Episode  i^ 
devoted  to  an  ecclesiastical  symbolization.     Political  events  wodi 
therefore,  come  into  it  only  incidentally,  and  inasmuch  as  thej  vei^ 
inseparably  connected  with  the  ecclesiasticaL      If,  then,  the  earth 
quake  has  reference  in  this  place  to'  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  tk 
catastrophe,  the  giving  glory  to  God  must  have  the  same  aspect,  tf  ^ 
not  be  exhibited  as  the  means  of  averting  polUtcal  ruin.    And,  thu 
it  is  not  brought  forward  in  the  latter  point  of  view  appears  also  /toe 
the  circumstance,  that  it  follows  the  earthquake  ;  and  the  earthquA^*^ 
must  symbolize  the  catastrophe,  of  whatever  nature  this  may  i* 
The  glory  given,  therefore,  must  have  come  too  late  to  avert  the 
catastrophe. 

The  circumstances,  attending  the  death  and  ascension  of  the  pn:^* 
cipal  personification  of  the  things  symbolized,  have  been  had  in  ^^ 
in  this  Division  also.     When  Jesus  *  yielded  up  the  ^host,  the  veil  ci 
the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  *  (an  e]nbks> 
of  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  mystery),  *  and  the  earth  did  q«»**' 
and  the  rocks  were  rent.*     And  *  when  the  centurion  and  they  iha^ 
were  with  him,  watching  Jesus^  saw  the  earthquake,  .  .  .  tbey  f'^^j 
greatly,  saying;  Truly  this  was   the  son  of  God.*      Again,  at  oi> 
resurrection,  *  there  was  a  great  earthquake :'  *  and  the  keepeii  did 
shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.'     Consequent  on  these  evenU  9m 
on  his  ascension,  *  3000  Jewish  souls  were  added  to  the  Church  i^ 
its  commencement.     Within  a  few  days  or  weeks  '  the  number  of  tie 
men  was  about  5000'  at  Jerusalem  alone;  and  '  believers  continue  ^^ 
be  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.'  Thentbe 
rulers  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  repress  the  rising  Church  by 
threats  and  temporary  imprisonment  of  the   chief  preachers,  d^^ 
daring  at  first  to  proceed  to  greater  extremities ;  because  *  they  i^^ 
the  people.'     Soon,  however,  *  the  rest'  of  the  Jews  became  fioeti^^ 
But  of  these  so  great  a  proportion  were  by  degrees  brought  to  *  &^^ 
glory  to  the  God  of  Christianity'  through  their  conversion,  th«^  '^^'^ 
brethren'  at  Jerusalem  could  say  to  Paul ;  '  Thou  seest,  brother,  how 
many  myriads  of  Jews  there  are  that  believe.* — To  advert  now  to  '^^^ 
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reality  symbolized.     CootemporaueouBly  with  the  apparent  slaughter 
of  the   testifying  Churches,  and  while  their  enemies  are  gathered 
round  the  corpse  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  great  and  final  national 
catastrophe  occurs  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.     The  immediate 
result  was  the  fall,  not  of  anything  in  itself  really  valuable  and  essen- 
tial in  the  Jewish  polity,  but  of  that  alone,  which  was  meant  to  last 
but  *  for  a  time,'  and  which  was  comparatively  insignificant,  to  wit, 
the  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a-  separate  nation,  the  externals  of  the 
law,  and  the  temporary  Mosaic  covenant.   Multitudes  of  Jews  became 
converts  about  this  epoch  to  the  faith  of  Christ.   Among  the  surround- 
ing nations,  too,  Christianity  spread  so  rapidly,  that  '  the  rest,'  the 
unconverted  part,  soon  deemed  it  impolitic  (that  is,  they  were  afraid) 
to  proceed  to  too  great  extremities ;  and  hence  were  led  to  *  give  glory 
to  the  God  of  Christians'  by  abstaining  from  persecution,  by  bearing 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  faith,  or  by  themselves  becoming 
secretly  or  openly  believers  in  Jesus.     Of  this  Pliny  is  a  witness,  as 
to  his  own,  and  as  to  the  preceding  time.     In  his  letter  to  the  em- 
peror Trajan  he  states,  that  Christianity  had  '  spread  like  a  contagion, 
not  only  in  cities  and  towns,  but  even  in  country  villages,'  that  in 
consequence  *the  temples  were  almost  forsaken,'  and  '  the  holy  solem- 
nities had  been  long  intermitted : '  and  he  suggests  (and  his  sugges- 
tion was  listened  to  by  his  master),  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
show  some  lenity  '  on  account  of  the  number  of  those  that  were  in 
danger-'  for  many  of  every  age  and  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  were  now 
and  hereafter  likely  to  be  put  in  peril  of  their  lives.    He  also  makes  a 
report  of  the  conduct  and  practices  of  the  Christians,  which  is  in 
reality  (though  not  meant  to  be)  a  high  testimony  in  their  favour. 

Synoptical  recapitulatory  exposition  of  the  second  Episode,  This  Epi- 
sode, although  technically  and  by  the  difference  of  its  contents  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  one,  is  yet  closely  connected  with  it, 
having  the  same  symbolic  scene,  and  the  same  principcd  figure  in  the 
foreground  thereof.  The  angel  standing  on  the  sea  and  the  earth, 
who  represents  the  Mediator  of  the  two  covenants,  is  the  hierophant 
nearly  to  its  close.  To  his  description,  and  not  to  vision  as  hereto- 
fore, the  seer  is  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  compound  symbol, 
which  furnishes  the  subject-matter  of  this  Episode.  This  symbol  I 
take  to  represent  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  or  religions, 
with  a  particular  application  to  the  two  individuals  most  proper  to 
be  deemed  representatives  of  them  respectively,  namely,  John  the 
Baptist  and  Jesus  the  Christ.  In  proceeding  to  give  a  summary  ex- 
position of  the  details  of  the  symbolization,  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  present  the  generic  and  particular  references  separately  and  succes- 
sively. But  first  it  should  be  stated  generally,  that  this  is  a  history  of 
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the  two  Dispensations  during  their  conjoint  existence  on  earth,  gi^f 
after  a  prophetic  manner  from  the  epoch  of  Christ's  advent.  Heoc'^ 
it  extends  from  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  GhristiaDity  to  the  ssl 
version  of  the  Jewish  polity:  a.d.  70. 

Ist.  As  to  the  applicaiton  to  the  two  Churches.     By  way  of  introdK 
tion  a  rod  of  correction  or  cnrtaiiment  is  placed  in  the  seer*B  bac^ 
and  he,  being  both  a  Jew  and  a  Christian,  is  instructed,  as  a  represeLU 
tive  of  the  college  of  apostles,  and  by  virtue  of  his  inspired  chanckf 
to  symbolize  the  separation  of  the  Jewish  polity  into  the  essental- 
and  the  non-essentials  thereof,  the  latter  to  be  cast  away,  the  foiiLH 
to  be  retained  for  and  by  incorporation  into  Christianity.    With  ma^ 
especial  reference  to  the  civQ  polity  it  is  declared,  that  the  h€atli« 
the  Romans,  should  tread  the  Jewish  nation  under  their  feet  for  31 
years  :  and  this  was  fulfilled  in  a.d.  67-70.— After  this  introdacdixi 
the  conjoint  history  of  the  two  religions  is  sketched.     The  twc 
Churches  are  described  as  the  testifiers ;  because  they,  and  they  al*- 
during  the  3J  times  twenty  years  of  their  contemporaneous  exsi- 
ence,  would  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  God,  not  only  by  their  la 
Hpired  teaching,  but  also  by  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  their  memle's. 
They  also  are  the  olive-trees ;  because  they  alone  convey  the  anoini- 
ing  of  the  Spirit  to  lost  sinners.     They  moreover  are  the  candeltbis; 
because  they  alone,  according  to  the  measure  of  each,  give  light  »■» 
benighted  world.    All  the  malice  of  their  adversaries  is  rendered  ic- 
nocuous  to  them,  and  turned  to  their  advantage.     During  theii  pi^ 
testifying  spiritual  blessings  flow  exclusively  through  them ;  and  tfl? 
welfare  of  the  nation,  ecclesiastically  and  civilly,  is  so  f«ur  influen«J 
by  them,  that  the  sources  of  its  prosperity  are  poisoned,  and  ta^ 
greatest  evils  result,  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  from  the  conflict 
which  ensues  between  the  two  religions,  and  from  their  joint  asit^^ 
nism  to  heathenism.     At  the  termination  of  the  period  appointed  io| 
their  testifying,  the  Roman  beast  will  levy  war  upon   them,  «b 
destroy  them  as  a  co-existing  body;  and  from  the  multitude  of  corpe^ 
of  their  members  which  will  be  strewed  over  the  whole  land,  «5  ^ 
as  from  their  apparently  defunct  condition,  they  may  be  comp«f^  ^ 
a  vast  corpse  stretched  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Bymhou^ 
earth.    Some  from  among  the  nations  of  the  heathen  during*  ^^ 
space,  say  the  3^  times  40  days  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  \^^^ 
will  stand  over  what  they  regard  as  their  dead  body,  and  will  heap 
upon  the  supposed  defunct  faiths  every  indignity;  while  all  the  infid^ 
scorpion-locusts  of  the  land,  and  the  haters  of  all  spiritual  religion 
will  exult,  and  make  every  demonstration  of  exceeding  great  joy,  i"  *" 
belief  that  they  are  delivered  from  those,  who  have  ever  been  a  P^^' 
petual  source  of  torment  to  them.  But  after  this  fatal  period,  all  th* 
is  essential  and  spiritual  in  the  two  religions  will  revive  with  oe^ 
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life,  and  will  stand  face  to  face  with  its  foes,  who  will  regard  the 
resurrection  with  consternation.  And  this  resuscitated  faith  will  he 
appointed  to  ©ccupy  in  the  fullest  manner  the  seat  of  authority  and 
judgnaent  in  heaven,  to  hecome  in  short  ^  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; ' 
and  its  enemies  will  gaze  with  amazement  at  the  progress  of  this 
kingdom  on  earth.  Contemporaneously  with  the  decree  for  its  exal- 
tation, the  Jewish  polity  will  be  overthrown,  the  precedence  and 
ritual  religion  of  the  Jews  be  abolished,  and  '  the  elect'  among  them 
will  become  converts  to  Christianity :  while  *  the  rest,*  whether  Jews 
or  Gren tiles,  though  *  blinded'  by  their  'fears'  and  prejudices,  will  be 
for  the  time  awed  into  more  forbearance,  or  won  to  give  glory  to  the 
God  of  Christians  by  the  excellence  of  the  new  religion  or  the  godly 
lives  of  its  professors. — It  will  have  been  seen,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  angel's  oath  (10 ;  2-7),  so  far  as  it  related  to  Judaism,  has  been 
sketched  herein. 

2dly.  As  to  the  application  to  the  individual  representatives  of  the  tivo 
Churches,    John  Baptist,  'the  greatest  prophet'  under  the  Jewish 
Dispensation,  and  Jesus,  '  the  prophet,'  were  beyond  comparison  the 
two  testifiers  to  the  truth  of  God.     The  time  of  their  inspired  preach- 
ing was  the  mystical  period  of  affliction,  say  1260  days,  during  which 
John  literally  preached  in  sackcloth,  and  Jesus  '  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head,' — apt  emblems  of  their  troubles,  until  *  the  hour'  for  which 
they  came  was  accomplished.      They  pre-eminently  conveyed  the 
anointing  of  the  Spirit  to  their  disciples,  and  were  the  candlesticks 
of  the  Lord  to  shed  the  light  of  truth  on  the  earth.     They  were  pre- 
served by  the  arm  of  Omnipotence  from  the  malice  of  their  enemies 
during  the  days  of  their  ministry,  and  were  empowered  to  denounce 
woes  upon  those,   who  rejected  their  testimony.      Extra-ordinary 
liberty  was  given  throughout  the  same  period  to  the  devil  and  his 
angels,  for  the  more  full  manifestation,  that '  a  stronger  than  he  had 
come  upon  him ; '  but  this  tended  to  expose  men  to  many  unusual 
spiritual  trials  and  bodily  '  plagues,'  and  to  neutralize  the  efficacy  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  grace.     At  the  end  of  their  appointed  time  of 
testifying,  the  Boman  beast  by  his  agents,  Herod  and  Pilate,  slew 
them.    The  corpse  of  him,  on  whom  on  John's  death  had  devolved 
exclusively  the  office  of  testifying,  lay  in  a  garden  of  Jerusalem. 
Indignity  was  oflfered  to  it,  during  the  *  half- week'  that  it  lay  there, 
by  a  guard  of  heathen  soldiers  being  set  to  keep  watch  over  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  Jewish  adversaries  of  Jesus  congratulated  themselves 
00  having  got  rid  of  him,  on  whom,  ^  if  they  let  him  alone,  they 
feared  all  would  believe,  and  the  Bomans  would  come,  and  take  away 
their  place  and  nation,' — of  him,  by  procuring  the  death  of  whom, 
they  supposed  they  had  saved  '  the  nation  from  perishing,'  as  well  as 
freed  themselves  from  one,  who  kept  them  in  a  state  of  continual 
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anxiety  and  alarm.  But,  *  after  three  days  he  rose  agun/  and  c^: 
fronted  them.  And  then  they  feared  greatly,  that  'his  hlood  voiild't«: 
brought  on  them.'  He  himself '  was  carried  op  into  heaTen,'  and  a 
cloud  received  him/ — a  fact  which  was  testified  in  the  presence  of  b 
murderers.  Immediately  afterwards  the  preaching  of  his  apo^ 
shook  the  Jewish  Chorch  to  its  foundations.  On  the  first  day,  iLii 
the  gates  of  his  Church  were  opened,  3000  Jews  flocked  into  it;  «i^ 
^  the  Lord  continued  to  add  to  it  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.'  Sc^ 
by  step  it  advanced,  until  '  the  election'  was  completed.  The  cj>: 
stemation  caused  among  the  zealous  Jews  is  apparent  from  the  efifom 
they  made  to  exterminate  Christ's  Church  by  peisecntion. 

Thus  ends  the  Episode  of  the  two  testifiers,  which  has  genent.T 
been  found  to  present  the  greatest  difficulties  to  interpreters;  Ist 
which,  on  the  scheme  now  propounded,  has  accorded  so  natuiallyTiib 
the  course  of  the  history,  that  I  have  not  found  a  single  particik: 
which  has  occasioned  me  embarrassment,  or  which,  on  the  whole.  I 
could  have  expressed  so  as  to  suit  the  histoiy  better,  if  the  framing  c4 
the  symbolization  had  rested  with  me.  Can  this  have  been  the i««- 
of  anything  but  truth,  and  accordance  with  the  facts  intended  to  t< 
symbolized  ? 

Interpretations  of  the  two  testifiers. --Enoch  and  Elijah  [The  cU 
Fathers  generally :  TertuUian,  Ephrem  Syrus,  Hippolytus,  Aquino 
Andreas,  Albert,  Adso,  Berengaud,  Ribeira].  Moses  and  Elijah  f  ^ 
figures  of  clerics  and  monks,  Joachim,  Burgh].  Elijah  and  Elisii^ 
Elijah  and  Jeremiah  [Victorinus].  The  Church  from  the  Jews  as 
Grentiles  [Bede].  Pope  Sylvester  and  Bp.  Mena  [De  Lyra].  ^^ 
preachers  instructed  by  the  Law  and  the  Grospel  [PanuoniusJ.  Francfc 
and  Dominic  [quoted  in  Cornelius  a  Lapide].  The  wisdom  and  ^^ 
tity  of  the  primitive  preachers  [Alcassar].  Hubs  and  Luther  [Hom% 
Hubs  and  Jerome.  Faithful  teachers  generaUy  [Luther,  ^s 
Christian  martyrs  to  Diocletian  [Bossuet].  Waldenses  and  Albig^^*^ 
[Vitringa,  Fuller,  Faber,  and  others].  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chru- 
tians  in  ^lia  [Grotius  and  Hammond].  A  body  of  saints  :  slaiD  vj 
the  Turks  [Daubuz].  Ananus  and  Jesus  [Herder  and  Eichhoro] 
Antipapistical  confessors  [Woodhouse].  The  prophets  who  foretoW 
the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity  [Wetstein].  A  compdent  nuini*' 
of  faithful  Christians  during  the  Jewish  war  [Stuart}  Waldenses  »» 
Paulikians  [Elliott].  The  Church  from  a.d.  1  to  70  [W.  S.  Soot^ 
The  two  sacraments  [Williams].  Civil  and  religious  democracy  U^ 
Coming  Struggle"],  The  written  word  and  public  prayer  [Jo.  Sa^-  ^ 
XIXl—The  1260  days.  First  moiety  of  the  last  hebdomad  of  thela^^ 
times  [Victorinus].  The  time  of  the  Church's  earthly  eojorwoiog^ 
until  the  millennium  [Methodius,  Tichonius].  A  time  fixed  by  ^' 
unknown  to  man  [BuUinger].    A  time  future  [Todd,  Williams]—^ 
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42  months.    Second  moiety  of  the  last  hebdomad  [YictorinuB].  Anti- 
christ's domination  at  the  end  [Lactantius,  Andreas,  Bede].      The 
Saracen  and  Eoman  dominations  [Joachim].    Synchronize  with  the 
1260  days :  a.d.  412  to  1672,  or  606  to  1866,  or  533  to  1792  [Chy- 
trsBUSy    Parens,   Cuninghame,   Newton].      294  years  of  Papal  and 
Mahomedan     beast's    oppression,    and    of   witnesses'     prophesying 
[Foxe].    B.C.  748  to  a.d.  493  [Keith],    a.d.  34  to  1294  [Junius].  a.d. 
130  to  1390  [Brute].    a.d.  757  to  2017  [Lowman].    N.B.  Tyso  has 
given  a  Ibt  of  41  varieties  of  the  1260  years:  also  29  of  the  ten 
kingdoms  out  of  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast,  and  23  dates  of  the 
70  weeks  of  Daniel. — The  great  city.     The  kingdom  of  this  world 
[Joachim].    City  of  the  reprobate  [Berengaud].     Papal  empire  [Bul- 
linger].     Paris  [Lambert].     Boman  empire  [Bp.  Newton].     Europe 
[The  Seventh  Vial].     France  [Croly]. — Chapter  XL  Eeviews  the  past 
to  1546  [Brightman].   Eelates  to  the  destructipn  of  Jerusalem  [Alcas- 
sar].     To  the  Reformation  [Pyle,  Elliott].    To  Popery  [Luther].  The 
casting  oflf  of  the  Jews,  until  their  slaying  by  Rome,  and  their  revival 
under  Constantine  [Lee].    Relates  to  the  French  Revolution  [Croly]. 

INTSBLUDS  BETWEEN  THE  SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  TBUMPET8. 

XI ;  14.  755-756.  The  second  woe  is  passed  away :  lo,  the  third 
woe  is  coming  speedily. 

The  sole  object,  with  which  this  Interlude  has  been  introduced, 
must  have  been  to  make  an  additional  mark  of  distinction  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  trumpets.  For  it  communicates  nothing,, 
which  would  not  have  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  it  had 
not  been  inserted.  Though,  indeed,  if  it  had  been  wanting,  a  doubt 
might  perhaps  have  been  felt,  whether  the  two  Episodes  were  to  be 
considered  as  included  in  the  sixth  trumpet.  As  it  is,  we  are  led  to 
see,  that  that  trumpet  is  intended  to  comprehend  the  interval  between 
B.C.  31  and  1. — We  must  conceive  of  this  Interlude  as  being  spoken, 
like  the  parallel  ones  in  C.  8 ;  13  and  9 ;  12,  by  the  eagle-shaped 
angel  still  soaring  in  the  midheaven.  See  on  571  and  618. — The 
declaration,  that  the  third  woe  is  coming  speedily,  negatives  the  view 
of  those,  who  interpret  the  seventh  trumpet  as  extending  over  many 
centuries. 

HEP  TAD  OF  THE  TRUMPETS 
resumed  and  concluded, 
Bemarks  introductory  to  the  seventh  trumpet.  This  trumpet  is  divided, 
like  the  seventh  seal  (of  which  it  forms  the  seventh  division),  into 
three  parts :  see  Ouide,  pp.  147-160.  1.  a  pbeludial  syllabus  of  the 
trampet,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  seventh  seal ;  G.  11 ;  15-19. 
2.  THE  JUDOMENT-SEPTENABT,   Containing  seven   lines  of  judgment, 

2  I 
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namely,  one  in  each  of  C«,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  XV-XVI,  XYIL 
XVIII,  XIX,  and  each  of  which  contains  a  heptad  of  diviaioiia.  c 
THB  coMSUMMinoN ;  C.  20;  1-6:  but,  as  these  venes  coDtain  also  a 
part  of  the  seal-period  of  the  seventh  seal,  they  will  be  cmiswiefei 
therewith.  The  prelude,  which,  like  that  of  the  seventh  eeal,  snppto 
the  place  of  the  trumpet  as  the  seventh  division  of  the  tnuapet* 
heptad,  will  first  engage  our  attention. 

Div.  7.  THE  BETBxm  TRUMPET.  The  penectUvm  of  the  two  wUnesdm 
ChurcheSj  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  </  Judea  and  Home,  Jftdm» 
and  heathenism. 

The  Prelude :  tyllahus  of  the  cowtenU  of  £A«  trumpH^ 
£poch ;  the  vulgar  era. 

XI;  15-19.  757>77&.  AndQ^  seventh  angel  sounded.  And  ther^ 
arose  laud  voices  in  the  heaven, — saying;  '  The  kingship  €fike  toorldka^ 
become  our  Lord^s  and  his  Christ's^  and  he  shall  reign  unio  tke  eeons  if 
asons,*  And  the  twenty-fimr  elders^  who  sit  before  Ood  upon  tkedr  ihnmei, 
fell  upon  their  faces;  and  they  worshipped  Ood,  saying;  *  We  give  t&ea^ 
to  thee,  O  Lord  I  the  almighty  Ood,  the  *  who  is  and  who  toot '/  lecatan 
thou  hast  taken  thy  great  might,  and  assumed  the  kingly  oMthority  :  asd 
the  nations  were  made  angry:  and  thine  anger  h€Uh  come;  and  ike 
[appointed]  time  of  the  dead  to  be  judged,  and  to  give  the  reward  to  thf 
servants,  the  prophets,  and  the  saints,  and  those  who  fear  thy  name  {iSie 
smaU  and  the  great);  and  to  destroy  those  who  are  destroying  the  earth. 
And  the  temple  of  God  in  the  heaven  was  opened.  And  the  ar^  of  tl< 
covenant  of  the  Lord  became  visible  in  his  temple.  And  there  casst 
lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunders,  and  an  earthquake,  and  a  great 
hail[^storm.'] 

This  Prelude  is  separable  into  seven  Divisions,  which  I  will  indi- 
cate as  we  proceed. 

(1).  The  voices  of  the  zoa  in  heaven.  XI ;  15.  757-768.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  that  these  are  symbolical  voices  in  the  symbolical 
heaven.  Comparing  C.  4 ;  9  ss. :  5 ;  8  ss.,  it  may  be  thought,  that 
these  voices  proceed  from  the  four  living-creatures,  as  the  repieses- 
tatives  of  all  creation.  That  they  do  proceed,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
redeemed  creation  is  evident  from  their  calling  Christ  "  our  Lord." 

(2).  Their  announcement,  759-760.  The  kingship  or  sovereignty, 
not '  of  the  earth'  (for  that  would  mean  Judea  alone),  but  (fthe  world, 
— ^the  Cosmos. — Kingdom  (or  rather  kingship),  in  the  singular,  is  the 
genuine  reading. — Hath  become,  having  previously  been  Satan's. 
This  statement  may  be  best  explained  by  a  reference  to  those  texts, 
in  which  Satan  Is  spoken  of  as  being  '  the  god,'  and  'the  prince'  or 
'ruler 'of  this  world;  for  in  the  same  sense  that  he  was  so,  Cbnst, 
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from  the  time  of  his  sojourning  on  earth,  having  '  despoiled  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  of  darkness'  of  their  dominion,  took  Satan's 
place  as  the  sovereign  ruler.    At  Christ's  crucifixion  was  Satan's  and 
his  servants'  last '  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.'    Then  Satan  made 
his  last  great  struggle,  only  to  suffer  an  ignominious  defeat,  as  we 
shall  see  symbolized  by  the  war  in  heaveu  in  G.  12 ;  7-12.     '  Christ's 
hour'  was  then  also  come,  when,  having  his  heel  only  bruised,  he 
hruised  Satan's  head.    Then  was  '  the  prince  of  this  world  judged,' 
aDcl  then  was  '  the  hour,  that  the  Son  should  be  glorified.'   Previously 
Satan  reigned  as  '  the  ruler  of  the  world ' :  thenceforth  the  dominion 
was  by  degrees  to  be  taken  from  him  ;  and  he  would  continue  to  be 
'  the  god  of  this  world '  only  in  respect  of  those,  '  whose  minds  he 
could  succeed  in  blinding,  so  that  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ  should  not  shine  unto  them.'     As  to  others,  they  would  be 
'  delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  into  the  king- 
dom of  God's  dear  Son.'     Cp.  Lu.  22  ;  53  :  John  12 ;  23,  27  :  13 ;  1  : 
14;  30:  2  Co.  4;  4:  Ep.  6;  12:  Co.  1;  IS, ^Our  Lord's,  and  Ms 
Christ's,    The  verb  which  follows  being  in  the  singular  shows,  that 
only  one  person  is  contemplated ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  facts, 
that  by  the  phrase  'the  Lord'  is  always  meant  in  the  Apocalypse 
Christ,  and  that  therein,  and  in  the  New  Testament  generally,  the 
kingdom  is  said  to  be  Christ's.      Hence,  we  may  conclude,  that  Jesus 
is  here  spoken  of  in  his  characters  of  '  Lord  of  all '  on  the  throne,  and 
of  Mediator  before  the  throne :  see  on  754.     So  that  he  is  said,  in 
fact,  to  take  the  sovereignty  as  the  Gh)d-man. — This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  in  this  book,  in  which  the  conjunction  has  probably 
the  sense  of  even, — And  he  shall  reign.     The  mediatorial  sovereignty 
of  the  world  became  Christ's  de  jure  from  his  incarnation.     It  began 
to  be  his  de  facto  from  his  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension ; 
and  it  will  go  on  to  be  so  more  and  more,  until,  having  put  all  ene- 
mies under  his  feet,  he  shall  reign  supreme  and  without  a  single 
rebellious  subject. —  Unto  the  oBons  dec.    Implying  for  ever :  see  on 
25. — In  accordance  with  this  statement  we  shall  find  mention  made 
subsequently  (in  the  symbolizations  which  belong  to  the  seventh 
trumpet)  of  Christ's  taking  the  kingdom :  see  C.  20 ;  4,  6,  and  in 
particular  C.  12  ;  10 ;  '  Now  (at  the  epoch  of  Christ's  ascension)  hath 
come  the  kingship  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  His  Christ.' 

(8).  The  adoration  of  the  24  eUvn.  XI ;  16.  761-764.  See  C.  4 ; 
4, 10 :  5 ;  8,  14. — The  Grreek  word  ior  worshipped  implies  prostration, 
but  the  clause  that  precedes  it  has  doubtless  been  inserted  for  greater 
emphasis. — The  redeemed  creation  in  general  having  first  chaunted 
their  doxology  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord's  coming  to  take  the 
kingdom,  the  Church  in  particular  comes  forward  to  utter  its  special 
thanksgiving. — In  no  other  instance  are  the  elders  said  to  fall  prostrate, 
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Hence  this  being  said  here  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  oocurreDoe  of 
some  event  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Chnrch*  And  what  can 
better  answer  to  this  indication,  than  the  Redeemer's  entering  on  his 
work  of  redemption  ? 

(4).  Their  thank$g%ving.     XI ;  17-18.   765-773.     *  We  give  dxS 

765-6.  The  designative  title,  O  Lord,  dtc,,  is  the  same,  that  the 
Lord  takes  to  himself  in  C.  1 ;  8,  excepting  that  in  the  most  appioTed 
text  the  clause,  and  who  eometh,  is  omitted  here.  See  on  16,  31-3, 
70,  816. 

767-8.  Thy  great  might.  Cp.  C.  1 ;  16;  '^  His  countenance  as  the 
sun  shineth  in  his  might." — The  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.  "haft 
reigned"  is  objectionable  here ;  because  it  conveys  the  idea,  that  the 
reign  was  over,  which  is  not,  and  could  not  be  the  meaning. — In  ac- 
cordance with  these  statements,  we  shall  subsequently  find  Chrir^t 
represented,  as  coming  to  '  rale  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron '  (12 : 
5  :  19 ;  15),  as  waging  war  with  Satan  and  with  the  beast  and  oon> 
quering  them  (12;  9:  17;  14:  19;  11,  20),  as  making  all  nations 
prostrate  themselves  before  him  (15;  4),  as  destroying  Babylon  (18;  4;, 
and  as  being  ^  king  of  kings'  (17  ;  14:  19  ;  16).  Who,  indeed,  but 
he  was  to  '  take  the  kingdom'? 

XI ;  18.  769.  The  natums  must  mean  here,  as  in  ve.  2  and  else- 
where, the  Grentiles.  At  any  rate,  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  a 
different  view  is,  that  the  term  may  possibly  include  both  Jews  and 
heathens.  Stuart's  attempt  to  make  out,  that  Jews  only  may  be 
meant  (for  even  he  cannot  pretend,  that  such  an  interpretation  is 
natural  and  proper),  is  only  another  instance,  how  theorists  will  warp 
and  bend  terms  to  save  their  theories. — The  second  Psalm, — *  Why  do 
rhe  heathen  (LXX.  Wvrj,  the  nations)  rage,  &c. — ^might  be  introduced 
with  great  appositeness  here.  In  fact,  many  expressions  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  it. — The  subsequent  symbolizations  will  be 
t}een  to  be  full  of  manifestations  of  the  anger  of  the  nations.  See  in 
particularC.  12;  12,  13, 15,  17  :  18;  7  :  17;  5  :  20;  19.— *  Ve.  18,'  says 
Hengstenberg,  '  is  an  enigmatical  statement  of  what  is  to  follow.' 

770.  Thine  anger.  Whose  but  the  lamb's,  as  it  was  said  on  the  par- 
allel occasions  in  C.  6  ;  16  ;  "  Hide  us  from  the  anger  of  the  lamb,  for 
the  great  day  of  his  anger  hath  come"  ?  Manifestations  of  the  lamb's 
anger  under  this  trumpet  may  be  found  in  C.  14 ;  9  ss. :  15 ;  7 :  16 ; 
1  SB.:  17;  14:  18;  2  ss. — Hath  come.  "As  good  as  come,"  says 
Hengstenberg. — And  the  time  of  the  dead  to  he  judged.  Inasmuch  as 
vcKpos  is  constantly  used  without  the  article,  when  dead  men  in  general 
are  meant,  it  may  justly  be  presumed  (seeing  that  the  article  is 
inserted  here,  and  that  there  is  no  contrast  with  the  living),  that  a 
general  judgment  of  the  dead  is  not  contemplated,  but  a  judgment  of 
a  particular  class  of  them : — ^not  that  of  C.  20  ;  11  ss.,  but  that  of  C. 
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20  ;  4. — On  time  see  on  13  and  680. — The  Greek  word  for  to  be  judged^ 
like  its  English  equivalent,  is,  as  Stuart  says,  "  generic,  and  signifies 
either  to  acquit  or  to  condemn^  as  the  context  requires" :  see  He,  10  ; 
30  et  aL  He  adds ;  "  Here  the  dead,  t.c,  the  martyrs"  (so  that  he 
understands  *a  particular  class')  are  to  be  vindicated"  This  word 
^^  vindicated"  is  a  mere  perversion  of  the  text  to  suit  his  own  scheme. 
*  To  be  judged'  means  not  "  to  be  vindicated  or  avenged,"  but  *  to  be 
brought  up  for  trial.'  And  if  those  who  are  to  be  judged  are,  as  he 
Bays,  the  martyrs,  the  result  of  the  judging  must  clearly  be  a  sentence 
of  acquittal  and  reward,  such  as  will  be  found  to  be  given  in  G.  20;  4. 

771.  And  to  give  the  reward.  Note,  that  it  is  not  said  *a  reward,* 
but '  the  reward,'  plainly  pointing  to  a  special  premium  to  be  given 
to  those  mentioned.  This  confirms  the  view,  that  the  parties  intended 
must  be  a  class  singled  out  for  preference.  Cp.  C.  14  ;  13  :  15 ;  2-4  : 
19  ;  9  :  20;  4-6. — To  thy  servants.  Does  this  designation  apply  only 
to  '  the  prophets,'  or  to  all  the  three  classes  mentioned,  viz.^  '  the 
prophets,'  'the  saints,'  and  ^ those  that  fear  &c'?  For,  that  either 
way  three,  and  only  three  classes  are  intended  seems  to  be  evident 
from  the  places  in  which  the  copulative  is  introduced.  The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  view ;  but  nothing  can  be  affirmed  with  any  cer- 
tainty on  the  point.—  The  prophets  means  the  inspired  teachers :  see 
on  698. — jTAe  saints  in  this  connexion  must  mean  those  pre-eminent 
for  holiness  in  the  Church. — Prophets  and  saints  are  mentioned 
together  subsequently  under  this  trumpet,  as  in  C.  16 ;  6 ;  "  They 
have  shed  the  blood  of  prophets  and  saints"  :  18 ;  20 ;  "  ye  saints, 
apostles,  and  prophets":  18;  24;  "in  her  was  found  the  blood  of 
prophets,  and  saints,  and  of  all  the  slain  of  the  earth."  Saints  alone 
are  repeatedly  spoken  of,  e.g.^  in  C,  13  ;  7,  10  :  14 ;  12  :  15  ;  3  :  17;  6: 
18;  4:  19;  8. 

772.  Those  who  fear  thy  name  is  a  periphrastic  designation,  in  place 
of  which,  in  one  of  the  parallel  texts  just  referred  to,  '  apostles,'  and 
in  the  other  a  periphrasis  for  '  martyrs,*  is  found  ;  while  the  other  two 
designations  are  the  same  in  all  the  three  texts.  Hence  it  may  be 
thought  by  some  to  be  admissible  to  interpret  the  designation  before 
us  by  the  parallel  phrases,  and  to  suppose  that  those  who  so  fear  the 
Lord  as  to  be  willing  to  suffer  for  hb  name's  sake,  that  is,  martyrs  or 
confessors  (of  whom  '  the  apostles '  would  be  the  chief),  are  intended 
by  it.  The  result  of  the  whole  would  then  be,  that  *  the  dead'  who  are 
to  be  judged,  and  to  receive  '  the  reward,'  would  consist  of  the  three 
following  classes:  1.  the  inspired  teachers:  2.  the  pre-eminently 
holy:  3.  the  martyrs  or  confessors.  But  I  cannot  think,  that  this 
view  is  tenable.  '  Apostles,'  '  the  slain  of  the  earth,'  and  '  those  who 
fear  Grod's  name'  cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  synonymous  or  inter- 
changeable expressions.     The  more  probable  view  is,  that  the  authori 
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having  in  his  mind  '  the  tervants  of  the  Lord'  who  were  then  stigering 
persecution^  adds,  as  epexegetical  of  the  term  '  servants/  '  prophets  and 
saints  and  those  who  fear  thy  name/  and  again,  as  epexegetical  of  the 
last  clausei  '  small  and  great/  thus  making  each  clause  in  succession 
extend  to  a  wider  circle  than  the  one  which  preceded  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  from  the  tone  of  the  whole  book,  that  the  salient  idea  in 
the  writer's  mind,  when  speaking  of  the  Lofd's  ^  servants,'  was,  that 
they  were  a  persecuted  people :  cp.,  e.<;.,  C.  1 ;  9 :  2 ;  3,  10,  13, 19  :  3  ; 
10:  6;  11 :  7;  H:  12 ;  11,  13:  13;  7:  &c.  And  in  particular,  that 
this  idea  was  in  his  mind  here  may  be  inferred  from  the  expression 
'^  ike  reward,"  from  the  clause  '^  those  who  are  destroying  the  earth," 
and  from  the  parallel  places  in  which,  as  in  0.  16 ;  6 ;  "  They  have 
shed  the  blood  of  prophets  &c.-,"  18;  24;  *'In  her  was  found  the 
blood  of  prophets  d^c,"  the  notion  of  persecution  appears  prominentlj. 
But,  indeed,  the  point  will  be  unquestionable,- if  my  view,  that  this  is 
the  preludial  announcement  of  that  of  which  G.  20 ;  4  contains  the 
immediate  symbolization,  be  received.  For  those  who  are  there 
represented  as  receiving  ^  the  reward '  are  those  who  had  been  beheaded, 
and  those  who  had  not  succumbed  to  the  beast  so  as  to  receive  any 
mark  of  being  his  servants.  And  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
meaning  is  this, — '  to  give  the  reward  to  thy  servants,  who  shall  have 
stedfastly  endured  persecution,  whether  found  in  the  class  of  inspired 
men,  or  in  that  of  those  distinguished  for  holiness,  or  in  the  body  of 
the  faithful  at  large.  '  Enduring  persecution'  for  Christ's  sake  is  the 
qualification  for  this  special  reward. — The  email  and  the  great  is  a 
technical  phrase  repeatedly  used  to  designate  '  the  high  and  the  low' 
in  worldly  station  :  see  13 ;  16 :  19  ;  5,  18 :  20;  12:  and,  as  it  appears 
to  be  epexegetical  of  the  clause  that  precedes  it,  we  should  read  iho9e 
who  fear  dbc,,  whether  high  or  low  in  thie  world* $  esteem. 

773.  And  to  destroy  dc.  The  Greek  word  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
being  used  only  here  and  in  0.  8  ;  9.  It  means  to  bring  to  utter  ruin 
by  corrupting  or  seducing ;  and  is  used  in  Lu.  12  ;  33  of  the  gradual 
eating  away  of  a  garment  by  moths. — Stuart  renders  those  to^  have 
destroyed.  This  is  another  instance  of  flagrant  perversion  of  the  text 
to  adapt  it  to  his  own  scheme.  Without  meaning  to  say,  that  the 
present  tense  by  its  own  proper  force  must  necessarily  import,  that  the 
thing  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  speaking,  yet  this  would  be  the 
natural  construction  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contraiy,  and 
moreover  it  is  that  which  I  shall  show  to  be  the  true  sense  here ;  but 
in  no  case  can  it  be  proper  to  convert  the  present  into  the  past  in 
translating.  The  English  idiom  admits  of  as  much  latitude  as  the 
Greek  in  such  a  case  as  the  present. — ^After  all  Stuart  will  have  failed 
to  make  out  his  case,  if  the  earth  be  a  symbol  of  Judea.  For,  who 
were  the  destroyers  of  Judea?    Unquestionably  the  Romans.    It  is 
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the  Bomans,  then,  who  are  to  be  destroyed.    And  if  so,  what  becomes 
of    his  scheme,  which   sees  only  in   this  symbolization   the   final 
catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  nation  ? — Inasmuch  as  it  is  said,  that  they 
are  destroying,  it  is  plain  that  living  persons  must  be  meant.     And 
hence  the  destruction  of  them  must  be  a  totally  different  thing  from 
the  judgment  of  the  dead  just  before  spoken  of.      So  that,  here  again, 
we  cannot  adopt  Stuart's  view,  namely,  that, '  In  the  first  place  k/m- 
Bifyai  is  generic,  including  the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.   Next  come  the  specifications,  viz.,  first,  the  reward 
of  martyrs  and  saints;  and  then,  the  destruction  of  persecutors.' — ^If 
it  be  asked ;  where  can  any  symbolization  answering  to  this  destruction 
of  the  persecutors  be  found  in  the  seventh  trumpet  ?  I  point  to  C.  19 ; 
11*21,  where  '  the  faithful  and  true  One'  is  represented  as  destroying 
the  beast  and  his  armies.    See  also  C.  14 ;  14-20.    And  as  to  who  are 
the  destroyers  of  the  earth  see  C.  13 ;  7,  8,  12  ss. :  16 ;  2,  19 :  17 ; 
l8B.,  13:  18;  20:  19;  2. 

769-773.  Ewald  regards  ve.  18  as  Prceludium  ad  omnea  visionee 
sequewtes,  i.e.,  as  a  prelude  to  Gs.  xii-xxii ;  5.  In  principle,  though 
not  in  extent,  I  can  agree  with  him. 

770-773.  It  may  be  observed,  that  four  members  of  the  sentence 
are  dependent  on  the  verb  come,  of  which  the  extremes  and  the  means 
are  respectively  connected  together.  ^  Thy  wrath  hath  come' :  «c.  ^  to 
destroy  the  destroyers.'  '  The  time  of  the  dead  hath  come':  sc.  '  to 
be  judged,  <fec.' 

765-773.  The  doxology  which  we  have  now  reviewed  forms  one  of 
seven,  all  of  which  have  been  introduced  at  crises,  or  occasions  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  importance.  An  inspection  of  the  passages  will 
show  this:  see  C.  5;  8  ss. :  7;  9ss.:  11;  15  ss.:  12;  10  ss.:  14;2ss. : 
15;2ss.:  19;  1  ss. 

758-773.  The  particulars,  communicated  in  the  first  fowr  divisions 
of  this  prelude,  are  thrown  into  the  form  of  doxologies  by  the  zoa  and 
the  twenty-four  elders.  Those  which  follow,  in  the  three  last  divi- 
sions, are  presented  symbolically  to  the  eye  of  the  seer.  The  dox- 
ology assigned  to  the  living  creatures  has  reference  appropriately  to 
the  Cosmos, — the  creation  in  general :  that  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
elders  has  more  immediate  reference  to  the  Church. 

(5).  The  opening  of  the  temple.  XI;  19.  774.  And  the  temple  of 
Ood,  Observe,  that  the  temple  opened  is  the  naos  or  sanctuary, — 
that  which  in  ve.  1  was  included  in  the  part  measured  for  preservation. 
—The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  modelled  after  the  temple  of  Grod  in 
heaven.  The  latter  contained  '  the  substance,'  Hhe  true'  and  '  heavenly 
things,'  'the  type'  or  model,  of  which  the  Jewish  temple,  its  appur- 
tenances and  services  were  '  the  shadow,'  and  '  not  the  very  image,' 
the  '  earthly  things,' '  the  antitypes'  or  copies.    The  temple  on  earth 
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represented  Judaism  :  that  in  heaven  Christianity.  See  He.  8  (esp. 
ve.  5):  9  (esp.  ve.  9):  10  (esp.  w.  23-24).  And  hence  also  tbia 
symholical  temple  in  the  heaven  must  he  taken  to  Bjmholize  the 
Christian  Church ;  hut  as  having,  at  this  epoch,  embodied  in  itself 
the  fundamentals  of  the  older  faith.  Cp.  on  418, 627,  702. — ^Different 
significations  might  be  attributed  to  the  opening.  The  interpretation 
obviously  ought,  however,  to  be  governed  hy  the  result  which  foUowed 
from  the  opening.  Now  the  consequence  was  a  tremendous  catas- 
trophe. And  hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  opening  of  the  temple 
was  meant  to  exhihit  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  as  being  due  to 
that  religion  or  Church,  which  the  temple  represented. 

(6).  The  earpoeure  of  the  ark,    775.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  doubt- 
less a  symbol  of  the  covenant. — And  the  seemingly  supererogatory 
addition  of  the  Lord  (for  this  is  the  true  reading),  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pression *  in  h%8  temple,*  and  not  merely  '  in  the  temple,'  have  probably 
been  designed  to  intimate,  that  the  Christian  covenant  is  intended.— 
The  hecoming  visible  of  this  ark  will,  in  accordance  with  the  view  just 
indicated,  denote,  that  the  catastrophe  ensues  in  special  vindication 
of  the  covenant  symbolized.     Or  the  opening  of  the  temple  may  have 
that  signification,  and  the  becoming  visible  of  the  ark  may  more  im- 
mediately denote,  that  the  deepest  truths  of  religion,  those  which  had 
hitherto  constituted  the  arcana^  *  the  mysteries,*  the  esoteric  doctrines, 
and  which  had  previously  been  revealed  even  to  the  chosen  people 
only  by  types  and  shadows,  would  thenceforth  be  brought  within  tbc 
reach,  and  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  all,— of  Jews  and  GentiJes 
alike,  and  on  equal  terms,  thus  implying  the  abrogation  of  the  national 
Jewish  covenant  and  Law.  This  occurrence  would  then  have  a  similar 
signification,  as  it  is  manifestly  a  parallel  symbolization,  with  that 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  which  the  ark  of  the 
Jewish  covenant  was  exposed  to  view  (see  Mt,  27 ;  51). 

(7).  The  ensuing  catastrophe.  11^,  I  have  shown  on  540  and  749, 
and  in  the  Quide^  pp.  151,  198,  that  lightnings,  die.  constitute  as  a 
whole  a  formula  of  catastrophe ;  and  that,  whether  or  not  significa- 
tions may  have  been  originally  attached  to  the  several  terms  taken 
separately,  we  are  unable'  now  to  assign  such  with  any  certainty.  I* 
the  present  example  of  the  formula  be  compared  with  those  in  C  8; 
5  and  C.  16;  18-21,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  while  this  has  greater  in- 
tensity thrown  into  it  than  the  former,  it  has  very  much  less  than  the 
latter.  And  this  accords  with  the  view,  that  the  two  earlier  example 
are  preludial  announcements,  from  a  greater  and  a  less  distance,  ot 
that  of  which  the  last  is  the  symbolical  realization. — Some  copies 
omit  an  earthquake ;  but  it  is  a  genuine  reading.  In  4  Ezra  vi.  (see 
p.  229)  an  earthquake  symbolizes  the  overthrow  of  Judaism. — Stuart 
njakes  the  hail  to  be  "  the  sign,  that  the  work  is  completed,"    That 
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it  is  not  so,  per  se,  may  be  inferred  from  C.  8 ;  7.  On  the  other 
hand  Hengstenberg  affirms,  that  the  five  terms  symbolize  incom- 
pleteness. To  say  unfidfilment  (that  is,  at  the  epoch  of  this  prelude) 
might  be  nearer  the  truth. 

774-776.  Another  view  which  may  be  taken  of  this  verse  is,  that 
it  contains  three  distinct  and  independent  symbolizations.  Firstly,, 
the  opening  of  the  heavenly  temple  symbolizes  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  world.  Secondly,  the  exposure  of  the  ark  denotes 
the  abolition  of  esoteric  mysteries.  Thirdly,  the  lightnings  &c.  an- 
nounce the  coming  of  one  or  more  political  or  ecclesiastical  catas- 
trophes. 

If,  now,  we  compare  Ohs.  15  and  16  with  this  verse,  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  symbolizations,  which,  while  more  expanded,  are 
parallel  to  that  under  consideration  in  every  particular.  Therein, 
"  the  heavenly  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  is  opened." 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  ark  of  the  testimony  must  become 
visible.  *  From  the  temple  issue  forth  the  seven  angels,  who  have 
the  seven  last  plagues.'  '  By  command  of  a  voice  from  the  temple, 
they  pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  Grod  upon  the  earth.'  These 
attain  their  climax  in  a  symbolization  of  catastrophe  exactly  corre- 
sponding to,  though  more  intensified  than,  that  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. All  the  details  will  be  found  to  confirm  my  exposition,  so 
far  as  I  have  carried  it.  Now  I  ask ;  With  these  facts  in  view  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  the  same  things  are  symbolized  in  the  two  places,  or 
that  the  earlier  and  more  brief  is  a  preliminary  and  anticipative  an- 
nouncement of  the  later  and  more  expanded  symbolization  ? 

As  to  the  whole  portion  contained  in  w.  15-19,  and  its  every  de- 
tail, I  have  shown  by  the  references  I  have  made  in  each  instance, 
that  substantially  identical  passages  may  be  found  in  the  eight  chap- 
ters, which  immediately  follow  these  verses.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  natural, 
if  not  a  necessary  inference  (even  independently  of  the  conclusive 
argument  in  the  Omde,  pp.  149-160),  that  this  portion  contains  a 
preludial  syllabus  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  that  that  trumpet  ex- 
tends to  C.  19 ;  21  or  20 ;  6  ? 

Hiitorical  application  of  the  preludial  syllabus  of  the  seventh  trumpet. 
The  following  are  the  salient  points  brought  before  us  in  this  prelude. 
1.  An  advent  of  Christ ;  for  this  is  implied  in  No.  2.  2.  An  assump- 
tion of  a  kingdom  by  Christ.  3.  A  judgment.  4.  A  political  catas- 
trophe. If  the  reference  of  any  one  of  these  be  conclusively  deter- 
mined, it  will  be  found  to  involve  the  rest,  and  so  to  render  any 
further  inquiry  as  to  them  needless.  Nevertheless,  for  greater  satis- 
faction, on  a  question  of  so  much  importance  as  the  meaning  of  this 
prelude  is,  I  propose  to  examine  each  point  independently  of  the 
others. 
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Istly.  What  advent  of  Christ  U  had  in  viewf    Two  only  are   recog- 
nized :  one  in  humiliation ;  the  other  in  glory.     The  Vision  has  now 
arrived  at  the  epoch  of  the  former :  the  latter  is  generally  considered 
(whether  rightly  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire)  to  be  sym- 
bolised in  C.  19 ;  11-21, — a  passage,  which  forms  on  my  view  the 
conclusion  of  the  soTenth  trumpet.    Since  both,  then,  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  trumpet,  and  since,  if  the  verses  before  us  contain  a 
syllabus  thereof,  the  speakers  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  the  trumpet,  either  advent  might  possiblj  be  meant. 
But,  to  suppose  the  latter  to  be  intended  would  involve  a  complete 
inversion  of  the  contents  of  the  trumpet.    And  it  would,  therefore, 
be  more  reasonable  to  assume,  that  the  former  is  had  in  view,  that  is, 
that  the  syllabus  commences  from  the  initial  date  of  the  trumpet. 
And  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  circumstance  of  very  similar  pas- 
sages being  found  in  connexion  with  Christ's  first  advent.    The  dox- 
ology  of  the  heavenly  host  (Lu.  2 ;  8-14)  may  be  thought  to  have 
suggested  the  doxologies  here.    Still  more  may  the  sayings  of  the 
angel  in  Lu.  1 ;  32-33  be  supposed  to  have  been  taken  as  a  precedent : 
*'  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David  : 
and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end."     Further,  the  context  on  both  sides  of 
this  prelude,  if  my  interpretation  of  it  be  in  the  main  correct,  will  be 
found  to  establish  this  view  conclusively. 

2dly.  What  kingdom  or  kingly  authority  is  it^  that  is  here  said  to  be- 
come Christ's  f  In  three  senses,  at  three  different  epochs,  Christ  is 
virtually  represented  as  becoming  a  king.  As  Creator,  he  is  the  sove- 
reign ruler  of  all  things  from  the  creation.  As  Mediator,  he  began 
to  take  his  mediatorial  kingdom  (in  a  new  sense  and  degree  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  which  he  held  it  'from  the  foundation  of  the  world*) 
from  the  commencement  of  his  work  of  mediation  by  his  incarnation. 
As  Gk>d,  he  will  reign  for  ever,  after  '^  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  *' 
mediatorial  "kingdom  to  his  Father";  though  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  he  will  retain  this  also  '^  for  ever  and  ever",  namely,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  who  have  been  redeemed  by  him.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  of  these  three  can  be  the  sense  here : 
since  both  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  trumpet,  whereas  the  sove- 
reignty assumed  is  said  to  be  taken  during  the  period  comprehended 
in  this  trumpet.  The  second  must,  therefore,  show  the  true  meaning. 
This, — the  Mediatorial  kingdom,  was,  indeed,  only  fully  taken  at  the 
time,  when  it  is  spoken  of  in  C.  20 ;  4.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  began 
to  be  taken  from  the  Mediator's  becoming  man,  it  is  without  impro- 
priety spoken  of  then  as  being  assumed. 

^   3dly.  Wha^  judgment  is  it,  that  is  alluded  to  in  ve.  18  f    Most  un- 
questionably two  judgments,  divided  from  one  another  by  an  interval 
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of  1000  years,  are  mentioned  in  G.  20.    The  earlier  is  described  in 
VY.  4-6.    It  is  immediately  connected  with  '  the  first  resurrection.' 
Those  who  *  have  part '  in  it  are  '  the  testifiers  for  Jesus',  while  ^  the 
rest  of  the  dead  live  not  again,  until  the  1000  years  is  ended.'  Of  the 
former  it  is  said,  that '  they  shall  be  priests  of  Gtod  and  of  Christ,  and 
shiJl  reign  with  him  1000  years,'  evidently  as  a  preferential  reward. 
The  later  judgment  is  symbolized  in  w.  11-15,  and  is  usually  desig- 
nated '  the  general  judgment.'    It  ensues  on  the  second  resurrection, 
and  is  followed  by  ^  the  second  death,  which  is  the  lake  of  fire.'    All 
who  ^hall  be  *  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,'  and  some  at  least  of  those, 
whose  names  may  be  '  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,'  are  included 
in  it.    Now,  at  first  sight  it  may  be  thought,  that  "  the  time  of  the 
dead  to  be  judged"  must  refer  to  this  second  judgment.    But  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  will  show,  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.    (1). 
This  clause  must  refer  to  a  judgment  under  the  seventh  trumpet,  more 
especially  as  it  says,  'the  time  hath  come ;'  whereas  the  second  judg- 
ment is  long  subsequent  to  the  termination  of  that  trumpet.    (2).  It 
says  '  the  dead,'  which  clearly  implies  a  contrast ;  and  this  must  lie 
either  as  between  the  dead  and  the  living,  or  as  between  a  particular 
class  of  the  dead,  distinguished  by  some  pre-eminence,  and  the  dead 
in  general.    But  the  former  cannot  be  the  contrast  intended ;  because 
it  would  not  suit  either  judgment :  in  particular,  not  the  second  on 
the  received  interpretation  of  the  passage ;  because,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  in  that  judgment  both  'quick  and  dead'  will  be 
judged.    The  latter,  therefore,  must  be  the  contrast  meant ;  and  this 
will  suit  only  the  first  judgment,  which  it  will  suit  well.    (3).  Again, 
in  the  judgment  alluded  to '  the  reward,'  that  is,  a  preferential  reward, 
is  to  be  given :  and  such  a  reward  is  given,  and  given  only,  in  the 
judgment  mentioned  in  w.  4-6.    (4).  Also,  the  reward  is  to  be  given 
only  to  '  Christ's  servants' :  and  this  agrees  with  vv.  4-6,  but  not  with 
w.  11-15.    (5).«  Again,  the  judgment  of  C.  11;  18  stands  closely 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  those,  who  in  a.d.  67-70  were  lay- 
ing waste  the  Holy  Land :  and  so  does  that  of  C.  20 ;  4-6 ;  but  that 
of  w.  11-15  is  removed  from  it  by  an  interval  of  1000  years.    (6). 
Once  more,  a  political  catastrophe  is  symbolized  in  connexion  with 
the  judgment  of  this  prelude :  so  also  with  the  first  judgment,  viz,^  in 
C.  19 ;  11-21 ;  but  not  so  with  the  second  judgment.    We  may  surely 
conclude,  then,  that  the  premillennial  judgment  is  that,  which  is  here 
referred  to. 

4thly.  What  polUteal  catastfvphe  is  eymlolizedf  If  I  am  right  in 
supposing  the  same  to  be  meant  that  is  symbolized  in  C.  16 ;  17-21 
(and,  if  the  portion  before  us  be  a  syllabus  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  I  am),  then  the  answer  will  be  easy  and 
certain.    The  exposition  of  G.  16 ;  17-21  will  clearly  show,  that  the 
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enemies  and  peraecutore  of  ChriBtianity,  as  well  the  Jews  as  the  Bo- 
mans,  are  involved  in  it. 

'   We  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  a  stffwpttcal  view  of  the  meaning 
of  this  prelude.     From  the  epoch  of  Christ's  advent  it  celebrateB  that 
event,  as  heing  the  commencement  of  his  taking  on  himself  the 
government  of  his  Mediatorial  kingdom ;  and  this  it  does  by  a  dox- 
oiogy  similar  to  that,  which  angels  chanted  at  his  birth.     All  created 
things  unite  in  this  hymn  of  praise,  as  being  eager  to  yield  a  ^lad 
submission  to  his  authority.     And  the  Church,  as  in  duty  and  grati- 
tude specially  bound,  gives  joyful  thanks,  that  now  at  length  her  ^reat 
Head  hath  come  to  vindicate  his  might,  and  take  the  kingdom.    Next 
contemplating  the  immediate  consequences  of  Christ's  coming -(f.«., 
from  his  ministry  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  the  efTeci 
upon  the  heathen  nations  is  stated;  Hhey  were  moved  to  wrath' 
against  his  people.      In  contrast  with   this  is  placed  ^  his  wrath' 
against  them  (which  forms  the  chief  topic  of  the  succeeding  symbol- 
izations).   Then,  turning  to  those,  for  the  avenging  of  whom  his  wrath 
was  about  to  come, — ^the  confessors,  whether  inspired  teachers,  who 
had  led  the  way  in  making  his  name  known,  and  giving  testimony  to 
him  by  word  and  deed,  or  saints,  whose  pre-eminent  devotedness  of 
life  had  brought  glory  to  his  name,  or  in  general  believers  of  either 
high  or  low  degree, — the  coming  of  their  judicial  justification,  and  the 
awarding  of  their  special   recompense   at   the  termination  of  this 
trumpet,  are  announced.     Reverting  to  his  enemies,  their  approaching 
destruction  is  declared.     But  this,  as  the  climax  and  consummation 
of  the  trumpet,  is  a  point  of  too  high  importance  to  be  dismissed  in  a 
brief,  general  statement.     And  therefore,  the  utter  ruin  and  total 
destruction  of  the  hostile  world-power,  Jewish  and  heathen,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  retributive  vindication  of  his  Church,  and  for  the 
more  rapid  propagation  of  the  Divine  truths  that  he  had  taught,  is 
symbolized  in  the  most  striking  manner  that  could  be  devised.     The 
realization  of  all  these  things  will  most  suitably  be  noticed,  when  we 
come  to  the  direct  and  detailed  symbolization  of  them. 

And  thus  ends  the  Prelude,  which  stands  as  it  were  at  the  head  of 
the  heptad  of  details,  as  a  summary  of  their  contents. 

Interpretatums  of  the  seventh  trumpet, — The  general  resurrection 
[Andreas,  Ribeira,  Newton].  The  mystery  of  the  Old  Testament 
consummated  [Joachim].  The  period  after  the  Turks  [BuUinger]. 
Second  advent  [Foxe].  a.d.  30  to  1558  [Brigbtman].  The  Reforma- 
tion [Fleming].  Introduces  the  millennium  [Vitringa].  The  resiir- 
rection  of  the  just  [Daubuz].  Signal  of  triumph  to  the  Church  in 
A.D.  70  [Herder].  A  syllabus  of  C.  14  [Paber].  Extends  to  C.  22 ; 
5  :  A.D.  1792  ss.  [Cuninghame].  Final  triumph  over  Popery  [Qroly]. 
Sentiments  of  Protestants  on  the  success  of  the  Reformation  [Elliott]. 
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And  now,  at  the  end  of  the  heptad  of  the  trumpets,  may  I  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  seals,  safely  challenge  comparison  with  other 
schemes  of  interpretation  ?  It  is  true,  that,  in  this  instance,  all  the 
divisions  of  the  heptad  are  not  independently  marked  out,  and  tied 
down  as  it  were  to  certain  grand  events  in  history.  Yet  some  of  them 
may  be  said  to  be  so  with  more  or  less  of  clearness.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  reference  of  the  second  trumpet  (and  hence,  by  implication,  of  the 
first)  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  its  symbol  with  Daniel's 
unhewn  stone.  Again,  the  epoch  of  Cs.  10  and  11  is  shown,  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  to  be  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  publication  of  the 
Grospel.  And  hence  the  period,  to  which  the  second  and  four  follow- 
ing trumpets  must  refer,  is  limited  to  the  interval  between  b.c.  63  and 
the  vulgar  era.  The  sphere  of  their  application,  is  further  narrowed 
by  various  territorial  indications,  which  require  Rome  or  Judea  to  be 
understood.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  limited  circle,  to  which  the  reference 
of  the  five  trumpets  is  thus  reduced,  their  symbolizations  meet  w^ith 
correspondents  in  the  history,  which  they  would  not,  I  think,  find  in 
any  other  period  of  the  same  length,  and  which  are,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  show  clearly,  that  they  are  the  events 
symbolized.  In  particular,  the  symbolization  of  the  Parthian  inva* 
sion  in  the  fifth  trumpet,  and  that  of  the  naval  engagement  at  Actium 
in  the  sixth,  must,  I  conceive,  commend  themselves  as  having  all  the 
features  of  truth. 

Synoptical  interpretation  of  the  heptad  of  the  trumpets. 
Inasmuch  as,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  this  heptad,  I  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  show  the  historical  application  of  each 
trumpet  as  it  occurred,  my  recapitulation  will  in  this  instance  be  very 
brief. — The  first  four  trumpets  are  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
three  last,  and  are  of  an  introductory  character.  Being  as  a  whole 
constructed  on  a  territorial  basis,  they  connot  be  wholly  consecutive ; 
and,  from  the  close  connexion  between  the  things  signified  in  the 
several  trumpets,  they  must  necessarily  more  or  less  run  into  one 
another,  or  present  different  divisions  or  aspects  of  the  same  things. 
At  a  cursory  glance,  and  without  going  into  an  accurate  investigation, 
the  first  is  seen  to  relate  to  Judea :  the  second  to  Rome-proper :  the 
third  to  the  Roman  empire  in  its  widest  extent :  and  the  fourth  to  the 
rulers  or  constitutions  of  the  states  had  in  view,  including  (it  may  be) 
those  both  of  Rome  and  of  Judea. — We  will  proceed,  however,  to 
review  them  a  little  more  in  detail.  1.  The  first  trumpet  (8 ;  7) 
depicts  the  disastrous  effects,  which  resulted  to  the  Jewish  people  and 
nation  at  large  from  the  civil  war  between  the  brothers  Hyrcanus  and 
Aristobulus.  This  war  led  to  the  subjection  of  Judea  to  Rome.  A 
portion  of  the  Holy  land  was  laid  waste.     Many  of  the  higher  classes 
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saffered  grieyouBly.    And  the  great  bulk  of  thoee,  who  had  previoBslj 
been  in   a  prosperous  condition,  were  ruined.    As  the   contentioG 
between  the  two  brothers  began  in  b.o.  70,  and  continued  till  the 
death  of  Aristobulus  in  b.o.  49,  this  trumpet  may  be  considezed  to 
comprehend  that  period.         2.  The  ueond  trumpet  (8;  S— 9)   sym- 
bolizes the  rise  of  Borne  to  the  rank  of  a  prophetic  kingdom  or  world- 
power  ;  and  the  ruin  of  states,  institutions,  and  individuals,  which  itf 
rise  entailed.    The  epoch  of  its  rise  in  reference  to  Judea  was,,  b.c 
63,  and  in  reference  to  heathendom  b.o.  48, — ^the  era  of  the  em{ure. 
and  of  the  first  emergence  of  the  ten-homed  beast  from  the  sea.         3. 
The  third  trumpet  (8  ;  10-11)  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  two-fold 
relation,  namely,  to  the  symbolic  sea  (heathendom),  and  to  the  sym- 
bolic earth  (Judea).    In  respect  of  the  former,  the  star  Wormwood 
will  symbolize  Julius  Gssar,  and  the  calamities  that  he  brougbt  upon 
the  Boman  world  by  his  wars,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  subversioii 
of  the  Bepublic  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.    In  respect  of 
the  latter,  Herod  and  the  evils  he  inflicted  on  Judea  will  be  sym- 
bolized.       4.  Thefourth  trumpet  (8 ;  12)  has  also  a  two-fold  applica- 
tion.   In  reference  to  Bome,  it  symbolizes  that  downfall  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  republican  authorities  and  principal  citizens,  which  ensued 
on  the  death  of  Caesar  and  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate. 
In  reference  to  Judea,  the  slaughter  by  Herod  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
Asmonean  line,  as  well  as  of  many  others  among  the  chief  men  of  the 
Jews,  is  depicted.     In  both  cases  alike,  the  ancient  constitutions  of 
the  country  suffered  a  heavy  blow,  and  the  hopes  of  their  restoration 
were  well  nigh  extinguished.        An  Interlude  (8  ;  13)  is  interposed 
between  the  first  four  and  the  last  three  trumpets,  doubtless  with  the 
view  to  divide  the  heptad  into  a  quartad  and  a  triad,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  heptad  of  the  seals  is  divided.    The  Mediator  announces, 
that  a  three-fold  woe  on  the  occupants  of  Judea  will  be  the  result  of 
the  events  to  be  symbolized  under  the  three  last  trumpets ;  and  tbat 
Bome  will  be  the  instrument  of  it  is  signified  by  the  form,  which  the 
symbol  of  the  Mediator  assumes.        5.  In  the  fifth  trumps  (9  ;  1-11) 
the  incursion  of  the  Farthians  into  Judea  at  the  instigation  of  Anti- 
gonus  (B.C.  40),  and  the  evils  they  caused,  are  first  symbolized :  and 
then  the  calamities  entailed  on  the  country  by  the  civil  war  between 
Herod  and  Antigonus  (b.o.  40-37).        An  Interlude  (9  ;  12)^  is  here 
introduced  to  distinguish  between  the  first  and  second  Woes.        6.  In 
fA«  sixth  trumpet  (9 ;  13-21)  the  epoch  to  which  it  relates  is  first 
indicated  by  the  loosing  of  that  power  (the  Boman),  which  combined 
in  itself  all  the  dominion,  with  all  the  hateful  qualities,  of  the  four 
preceding  kingdoms.     This  power  began  to  be  loosed,  when  war  was 
declared  between  Augustus  and  Antony ;  and  the  loosing  was  com- 
pleted, when,  Augustus  having  effected  the  downfall  and  death  of  his 
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rival,  his  accession  to  the  thione  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  to  domi- 
nion over  Egypt  in  particular  in  snccession  to  the  last  sovereign  of 
the  Grrecian  line  of  kings,  was  inaugurated  by  the  institution  of  a  new 
era  for  the  computation  of  king's  reigns,  viz.,  the  29th  of  August,  b.c. 
30.  The  Boman  power,  it  is  intimated,  had  been  prepared  since  the 
next  preceding  era, — the  Philippine,  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  391 A 
years  therefrom,  it  might  in  a  period  of  391  days  accomplish  the 
destruction  of  the  nation,  which  from  ancient  times  had  been  the 
Lord's  peculiar  people,  but  which  was  now  irrevocably  '  cast  off"/  In 
the  next  place,  the  great  event  by  which  the  loosing  was  effected, — 
the  battle  of  Actium,  is  symbolized,  the  peculiarity  of  that  engage- 
ment, in  the  use  for  the  first  time  in  naval  warfare  of  combustible  mis- 
siles, having  due  prominence  given  to  it.  Lastly,  the  continued 
impenitence  of  the  Roman  world,  and  their  persistence  in  their  idola- 
tries and  wicked  works  (cp.  Ro.  1 ;  18  ss.),  despite  all  the  judgments 
and  woes  that  had  come  upon  them,  is  declared.  The  two  Episodes 
of  the  sixth  trumpet  hold  an  isolated  position  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  trumpets.  They  relate  anticipatively  to,  and  mark  out  as 
it  were,  the  period  of  the  conjoint  existence  of  the  two  Dispensa- 
tions. The  Episode  of  the  opened  roll  (10 ;  1-10)  symbolizes  the  pre- 
paration, that  would  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
by  the  casting  down  of  its  Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries, — ^by  the 
downfall  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  beast  in  particular, — by  the  termi- 
nating of  the  old  Dispensation,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  '  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles.'  An  Interlude  (10 ;  11)  between  the  two 
Episodes  marks  the  precise  epoch  of  the  advent  of  Christianity  in  the 
person  of  its  Founder  by  intimating,  that  such  a  change  will  thence- 
forth and  in  consequence  thereof  take  place  in  '  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book,'  that  the  portions  on  either  side  of  this  Interlude 
may  be  considered  to  be  two  prophecies.  The  critical  event  and 
turning-point  of  the  book  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  having  been 
thus  marked  out,  the  Episode  of  the  ttvo  testifiers  (11 ;  1-13)  depicts 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  non-essentials  of  the  older  faith,  and  the  in- 
corporating of  the  essentials  into  the  new  religion, — ^the  straggles  and 
persecutions  of  the  two, — their  apparent  extermination,  but  subse- 
quent revival,  and  ultimate  triumph.  An  Interlude  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  trumpets  (11 ;  14)  distinguishes  between  the 
second  and  third  Woes.  7.  The  seventh  trumpet  (that  is,  the  pre- 
lude to  and  syllabus  of  it :  11 ;  15-19)  symbolizes  (1).  the  joy  of 
the  redeemed  creation  at  the  Messiah's  taking  the  Mediatorial  king- 
dom, incipiently  at  his  first  coming,  and  more  fully  at  his  second, — 
(2).  the  persecuting  enmity  of  the  heathen  towards  his  people, — (3). 
the  coming  of  that  judgment,  when  the  confessors  of  his  name  will  be 
admitted  to  the  life  and  reign  with  him, — (4).  the  destruction  of  the 
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destroyers  of  his  sainfcs, — (5).  the  abolition  of  the  Jewish  Dispen- 
sation, and  the  great  political  catastrophes  to  Judea  and  Borne  which 
will  follow. 


CORRIGENDA:  VOL.  I. 

Page  16,  line  1 :  />r  beast  read  or  Flavian  dynasty  of  the  Gsaan. 

Page  221,  line  S:  Jor  the  Grecian,  the  Egypto-Syrian  rmtd  the  Peraian,  the 
Grecian. 

Page  221,  lines  27  to  80.    Delete  this  sentence. 

Page  240,  line  8 :  aUo  p.  267,  \.  21:  alto  p.  288, 1.  7  from  bottom  ;  al»p.  343, 
1.  19 ;  alto  p.  846,  1.  7  :  for  Epilogue  read  Episode. 

Page  804,  line  1 :  for  in  a  iinal  column  read  subsequently. 


NOTANDA. 

Page  72,  last  line.     Lachmann  has  n^cMw. 

Page  186.  The  last  line  but  two  might  be  read  thus,  on  the  reading  adopted 
by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  TregeUes : — tsacktih  and  deeeivetk  n^  aenfomit  i» 
fomicatijt — to  eat  of  &c.     No  material  difference  will  be  made  in  the  exposition. 

Page  280,  lines  6,  6.  Since  this  was  printed,  I  have  observed,  that  in  some 
of  the  recent  critical  editions  all  the  numbers  in  this  chapter  are  given  in  word^ 
and  not  in  numeral  letters. 


A.  V.  is  put  for  the  Authorized  Version  :  R.  T.  for  the  Received  Text  of  the 
original :  N.  T.  for  the  New  Testament :  V.  E.  for  the  Vulgar  Era :  cp.  for  com- 
pare :  ct.  for  contrast. 

The  open  letter  H  signifies,  that  the  pronoun  is  inserted  in  the  Greek.  As  it 
is  ordinarily  included  in  the  verb,  an  emphasis  on  it  is  indicated  by  its  insertion. 

A  colon  is  used  to  distinguish  between  chapters,  a  semicolon  between  a  chap- 
ter and  a  verse  thereof,  and  a  comma  between  verses  of  the  same  chapter. 

In  the  translation  words  put  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  original,  but  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  sense  in  the  English.  A — ^within  a  sentence  indicates  a 
grammatical  solecism  in  the  original  of  the  word,  that  follows  it. 

The  introduction  of  Greek  words  has  been  as  much  as  possible  avoided,  in 
order  not  to  render  the  work  unacceptable  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Hengetenberg.    The  references  are  to  Fairbairn's  translation :  Edinburgh,  1852. 

Stuart,    The  edition  referred  to  is  that  published  at  Edinburgh,  1848. 

END  OF  VOLUME  I. 
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Ordinary. 
In  small  8yo.    1«.  6^. 


A  Boyal  Controyersialist. 
A   Supplication  for   Toleration,   addressed  to 

King  James  I.  by  some  of  the  late  silenced  and  depriyed  Ministers, 

first  printed  a.d.  1609 ;  now  reprinted  witb  the 

King's  (hitherto  unpublished)  Notes. 

By  the  Eev.  S.  E.  MAITLAND,  D.D.,  F.E.S.,  and  F.S.A., 

some  time  Librarian  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

and  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  at  Lambeth* 

In  small  4to.    8^. 
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8  KBW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Hue  Ghriftiaa  Teur. 
A  Comment  upon  the  Collects  appointed  to  be 

used  in  the  Ohurch  of  Englftiid  on  SnndajB  and  Holydaja 
throughout  the  Year. 

By  JOHN  JAMBS,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Peterborough. 

Fifteenth  Edition.    In  12mo.    5«. 


Holy  Lifing. 
Christian  Watchfulness  in  the  Prospect  of 

Bicknefls,  Mourning,  and  Death. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Uiffhth  MiHon.     In  12mo.    6«. 

%*  Chinpar  editioiu  of  tbese  two  works  may  be  procured  by  Members  from 
the  Sodetj  lor  Fkomoting  Gbriatitti  Knowledge. 


Bieh  and  Poor. 
What  to  Learn  and  What  to  Unlearn. 

Some  Brrors  pointed  out  in  the  Teaching  of  Sich  and  Poor : 

in  Three  Lectures  on  Common  Things ;  Working 

Life ;  and  Mental  Vigour. 

By  the  Eev.  HENET  FEAEON,  B.D., 
Bector  of  Loughborough. 

New  JSdition,    In  small  8yo.    Is.  6d. 


Sennons. 
Sermons  on  Public  Subjects. 

By  the  same  Author.    In  small  Svo.    3«.  6J. 
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NEW  publications;  y 

Private  Meditations. 
Quiet  Moments  :  a  Four  Weeks*  Course  of 

Thoughts  and  Meditations  before  Evening  Prayer 
and  at  Sanset. 

By  Lady  CHAELOTTE-MAEIA  PBPTS. 
Iburth  Edition.    In  small  Svo.    8«.  ^d. 

Morning  Notes  of  Praise,  a  Companion  Volume. 

By  the  same  Author. 
Second  Edition.    8«.  M. 


Poems. 

The  Poetical  Works  of 

HENET  ALFOED,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 
Third  Edition.    In  crown  Svo.    8«.  6d. 


Lent  Leetnres. 
The  Mirror  of  Prophecy;   as  applied  to  the 

Fbssion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghnst.    A  Course  of  Sermons 
preached  in  Passion  Week. 

By  the  Eev.  E.  S.  OLDHAM,  M.A., 

Incumbent  of  St  Mary's,  Glasgow. 

Second  Edition.  In  small  Svo.  Ss. 


The  Early  Ohuroh. 
A  short  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Martyrdom 

of  the  Apostles,  Evangelists,  Disciples,  and  Earliest  Fathers  of 
the  Church  who  suffered  for  tne  truth  of  Christianity. 

By  LOtnSA  CHARLOTTE  FEAMPTON. 
In  small  Svo.    28.  Qd. 
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10  KBW  FUBLICATI0K8. 

Hie  PaftoT'i  Yade  ■eouo. 
Speculum  Gregis ;  or,  the  Parochial  Minister's 

AssiBtant  in  the  OTenight  of  hie  Flock. 

With  hlank  forms  to  be  filled  up  at  discretioiL. 

By  the  Bev.  E.  B.  EXTON, 

Incambent  6i  Athelington  and  Cretinghamy  Sofiblk. 

Seventh  Edition.    In  pocket  size.    4ff.  M.  bound  with  clasp. 

**  He  nndflffstendf  but  IttOe  of  the  nature  and  obligetionf  of  tiie  pneelly  ofieop 
who  thinlEs  he  has  discharged  it  bj  performing  the  pnhlio  appointmeoti." — 
Buhop  Bumei, 

**  ne  readieet  way  of  finding  aooees  to  a  nun's  hewi  is  to  go  into  his  hoose.*' 
^Chalmer^t  Ckrittian  mJ  CfMc  Economy, 


A  Hew  Drama. 
Henry  of  Richmond.     Part  the  Second. 

A  Drama  in  fire  acts.    With  copious  Historical  and  other  Notes. 

By  JOHN  SIBBALD  EDISON,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

In  crown  8vo.    7*. 

Lately  published,  Fart  the  First.    7«.  6J. 


Church  Extension. 
The  Sores  of  Lazarus. 

Fiye  Sermons  on  Temporal  and  Spiritual  Destitution,  preached 

in  the  Church  of  the  New  Parish  of  St.  James,  Hatcham. 

By  the  Eer.  AUGUSTUS  K.  B.  GRANVILLE,  MJ^., 

Ferpetual  Curate. 

In  crown  Bvo.    8«.  6J. 


Visitation  of  tiie  Biek. 
Scripture  Readings  and  Addresses,  to  be  used 

with  the  Order  for  toe  Visitation  of  the  Sick.     Compiled 

from  various  sources. 

By  the  Eev.  G.  L.  W.  FAUQUIEB^ 

Vicar  of  West  Haddon,  Northants. 

In  12mo.    28,  6d. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS.  11 

The  PMlms  In  Tene. 
A  Metrical  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

By  THOMAS  TUBNEB,  Esq., 
Eormerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

In  8vo.    68. 


The  Aposfles'  CreecL 
A  Catechism  on  the  Apostles  Creed,  based  on 

Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 

Junior  Students  in  Theology  and  Papils  in  Training 

Colleges  for  l^atioiui  School  Masters. 

By  the  Eev.  JOHN  WILLIAM  TEEVOE,  M.A., 
Chanoellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Bangor. 

In  12mo.    28.  Gd. 


The  Church  in  the  Colonies. 
Five  Occasional  Lectures,  delivered  in  Montreal. 

By  FRANCIS  FULFOED,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal. 
•    In  Svo.    3*. 


Contemporary  History. 
The  Annual  Remster ;  or,  a  View  of  the  History 

and  Politics  of  the  Yeai:  1869, 
In  Svo.    1S8. 
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12  NBW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Pazoehial  Pfalmody. 
A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public 

Worship. 

Bj  SAMUEL  WILBERFOBCE,  M.A.  (now  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford). 

Thirty-fourth  Thousand.    82mo.    Price  8Z.  lOt.  per  100. 


The  Lord's  Supper. 
A  Theological  and  Scholastic  Treatise  on  the 

Spiritual  Siting  of  the  Bod^  of  Christ,  and  the  Spiritual 

Drinking  of  His  Blood,  in  the  Holy  Supper  of  the 

Lord. 

Translated  from  the  original  Latin  of 

ANTOINB  DB  LA  BOCHE  CHANDIEU,  commonlj 

called  ANTHONY  SADEEL. 

In  crown  Byo.    4a9, 


Visitation  of  the  Siek. 
Twenty-one  Prayers  composed  from  the  Psalms, 

for  the  Sick  and  Afflicted :  with  other  Forms  of  Prayer,  and 
Hints  and  Directions  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 

By  JAMES  SLADE,  M.A., 
Canon  of  Chester. 

Seffenih  Edition.    8«.  M. 


Study  of  the  KUe, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Devotional  Study  of 

the  Holy  Scriptures. 

By  EDWARD  METEICK  GOTJLBITEN,  D.D. 

Third  JEdttion^  revised,  and  considerably  enlarged.    Small  Svo. 

48,  ed. 
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NEW   PUBLICATIONS.  13 

Kiflfions  to  the  Modems. 
Ishmael ;  a  Natural  History  of  Islamism,  and  its 

Belation  to  Cbnstianitj. 

By  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  MUEHLEI8EN  AENOLD,  formerly 

Church  Missionary  in  Asia,  and  late  Chaplain  of 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 

In  8yo.    l(k.  6d. 


Sermons  for  the  Times. 
The  Seventh  Series  of  Occasional  Sermons^ 

preached  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  CHEISTOPflBE  WOEDSWOETH,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 
In  8yo.    68. 

Contents  : — A  Plea  for  India. — Westminster  Abbey  Evening 
Service. — The  State  Services. — Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament. 
— Marriage  with  a  deceased  Wife*s  lister. — Doctrine  oi  the  Atone- 
ment.— Elijah  an  Example  for  England. 

*«*  All  the  previous  VolumeB  may  be  had. 


Private  DoYotions. 
Words  to  Take  with  us;  a  Manual  of  D^ly 

and  Occasional  Prayers  for  Private  and  Common  Use ;  with 
plain  Instructions  and  Counsels  on  Prayer. 

By  W.  E.  SCIJDAMOEE,  M.A.,  Sector  of  Ditchinghara. 

In  crown  8vo.    4f .  6dL 
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14  NBW  PUBLIGATIOKS. 

■MbBnd  Hiflory. 
A  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Bj  Dr.  LEONHASD  SOHMITZ,  P.B.S.E.,  Sector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh. 

In  two  toIb.    Vol.  I.  (from  the  Overthrow  of  the  Western 

Empire^  a.]>.  476,  to  the  Crusadefl,  a.d.  1096). 

In  crown  8vo.    7«.  6d. 


Village  Sermoni. 
Parish  Sermons,  as  preached  from  his  own 

Pulpit ;  ^oond  Series. 

By  the  BoT.  JAMES  ASPINALL,  M.A., 

Sector  of  Althorpe,  Linoolnshiie. 

Price  6s. 


The  Early  Fathers. 
The  Biography  of  the  Early  Church  : 

Containing  the  Lives  of  Ignatius,  PoWcarp,  Justin  Martyr, 

IrenasuSy  Clement  of  Alexandria^  TertuUian,  Origen, 

Cyprian,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Characters 

of  the  Ante-Nicene  Period. 

By  EOBEET  WILSON  EVANS,  B.D., 

Archdeacon  of  Westmoreland. 

Author  of  "  The  Eectory  of  Valehead,"  «  The  Bishopric  of  Souls," 

and  other  Works. 

Second  EdUian.    In  2  vols,  small  Svo.     12tf. 


Clergy  Charities. 
List  of  Charities,  General  and  Diocesan,  for  the 

Belief  of  the  Clergy,  their  Widows  and  Families. 
In  small  Svo.    8«. 
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KEW  FUBLIGATIONS.  15 

Pariflh  Sermons. 
Practical  Sermons  preached  in   St*  Gabriel's, 

Pimlico. 

By  the  Eev.  B.  P.  EDDEUP,  M.A. 

In  small  8yo.    68, 


EeoLeeiastioal  History. 
Some  Account  of  the  Church  of  Christ  during 

the  First  Three  Centuries,  as  illustrated  from  the  Writings 
of  Eusebius. 

By  JOHN  KATE,  D.D„ 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

8yo.     (In  ihepre99.) 


Scripture  Help. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  explained  and  illustrated 

from  Holy  Scripture. 

By  the  Eev.  B.  E.  IflCHOLLS,  M.A.,  late  Curate  of  St.  John's, 

Walthamstow ;  Author  of  a  "  Help  to  the  Beading  of  the 

Bible." 

Third  Edition.    In  12mo.    8«.  6J. 


Analogy  of  B.eligion. 
A  Catechetical  Help  to  Bishop  Butler  s  Analogy. 

By  the  Eev.  CAMPBELL  QEET  HULTON,  M.A.,  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Third  Edition.    In  post  Svo.    4««  6J. 
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New  Editioiui  of  fhe  following  School-books  have 
lately  been  pabOshecL 

The  FiffTBBMTB  EDmoM  of  HENRY'S  FIRST  LATIN  BOOK.   Bj  THOMAS 

KERCHEVER  ARNOLD,  UJL,  late  Rector  of  Lyndoo,  and  FcJlow  of 

Trinity  CoUflge,  Cwnbridge.    St. 
%*  The  object  of  this  Work  (which  ii  ibonded  on  the  princi|i]ee  of  ImifelinB 

end  fieqoent  repetition)  it  to  enable  the  Pqpil  to  do  BzeraMi  fifom  the  fint 

day  of  Ilia  beKinning  hit  Aoddenoe. 
The  Bbyxhth  Boition  of  A  FIRST  VERSE  BOOK ;  being  an  Eaaj  Istro- 

dnction  to  the  Mechaniwn  of  the  Latin  Henmetar  and  FentMneter.    Bj  the 

■uneAothor.    2ff. 
The  Sbcomd  Edition  of  A  COMPANION  to  the  FIRST  VERSE  BOOK,  ooo. 

tunfaig  additional  Ezerdaee.    It. 

The  Seybnth  Edition  of  HISTORIES  ANTIQUiB  EPITOME;  from 
'Comeliu  N^km,  Joetin,  &c  With  ENGLISH  NOTES,  Rniea  finr  Gob- 
stming,  Qneitions,  and  Geogrq;>hical  Lists.    By  the  aame.    4t. 

The  Tenth  Edition  of  ECLOGUE  OVIDIANuE,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES; 
Fakt  L  (from  the  Elegiac  Poems.)    By  the  same.    2ff.  6d. 

The  Elbysntk  Edition  of  A  PRACTICAIi  INTRODUCTION  to  LATIN 
PROSE  COMPOSITION,  Pabt  L  B;  the  same  Author.  6t.(kL 
*^*  lliis  Work  is  founded  upon  the  prinaples  of  imitatiim  and  freooent  repe- 
tition. It  is  at  once  a  l^taz,  a  Vocaoulaiy,  and  an  Bzerdae  Book;  and 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Synonymea.  It  is  osed 
at  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  public  Schools. 

The  FounTH  Edition  of  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  Past  L  With  Critical  Qnea- 
tions  and  Answers,  and  an  ImitatiTe  Exercise  on  eadi  Chapter.  By  the  aame 
Editw.    4t. 

The  Ninth  Edition  of  A  PRACTICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  GREEK 
PROSE  COBiPOSITION,  Paxt  L    By  ^e  same  Aa^or.   .6».  64. 

The  Fourth  EomoN  of  the  FIRST  GREEK  BOOK,  on  the  Plan  of  "  Henry's 
First  Latin  Book."    By  the  same  Authoc    Jk, 

The  SxcoND  EornoN  of  HOMER'S  ILIAD  COMPLETE,  with.Ei4;lish  Notes 
and  Grammatical  Referenoea.  By  the  same  Editor.  In  one  tbidk  Tolnme, 
I2mo.,  ha(f'b(mnd,  12r. 
\*  In  this  Edition,  the  Aignment  otemA.  Book  is  divided  into  Short  Sections, 
which  arepiefized  to  those  portions  of  the  Text,  respectifely,  which  they  de- 
scribe. The  Notes  are  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  At  the  end  of  tiie  Tolimie 
are  Qsefol  Appendices. 

The  Sbcond  Edition  of  the  ORATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CROWN, 
edited,  from  the  best  Text,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES,  and  Grammaticsl 
References.    By  the  same.    4t.  6d, 

The  Sbcond  Edition  of  the  PHILIPPIC  ORATIONS  of  DEMOSTHENES, 
with  ENGUSH  NOTES.     By  the  same.    4«. 

The  Fifth  Edition  of  the  FIRST  GERMAN  BOOK ;  on  the  pUn  of  **  Henry's 
First  Latin  Book,"  and  the  •*  First  French  Book."  By  THOMAS  KER* 
CHEVER  ARNOLD,  M.A.,  and  J.  W.  FRADERSDORFF,  HiiL  Dr.  of 
the  Taylor  Institote,  Oxford.    ^.6d, 

The  Fifth  Edition  of  the  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK ;  on  the  plan  of  <"  Henry's 
Virst  Latin  Book."  By  THOMAS  KERCHEVER  ARNOLD,  M.A. 
6i.6d. 

The  Sixth  Edition  of  an  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  for  CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS;  being  a  Pkactical  Introduction  to  ENGLISH  PROSE  COM- 
POSITION,  with  Syntax  and  Exerases.    By  the  same.    At.6d. 
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THIS  BOOK  18  DUE  OK  THE  IJU37  T>JL' 
8TAMFED  BELOW 


AN  INITIAL  FINE  OF  25  OKITTS 

WILL  BE  ASSKtSeO  FOR  FAILURK  TO  ItKTLIItN 
THIS  BOOK  ON  THK  DATK  DUC  THK  RCNAi-TY 
WILL  INCRKASK  TO  SO  CKNTS  ON  THK  F-OUfCTM 
DAY  AND  TO  Sl.OO  ON  THK  SKVKNTH  DAY 
OVKRDUK. 
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